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JOUENEY FEOM HABEAS 

THROUGH THE COUNTRIES OF 

MYSOEE, MALABAR AND CANARA. 

CHAPTER X. 

FROM CODIBETORE TO THE FRONTIER OF MALABAR. 

On the 1st of Kovcmher I Mviit ton Malabar hours’ journey to 1800. 
Kanua-urn, which is a small village without any shop.?, and i.s?"” ' „ , 

Situated at some distance north Ironi the JSoyr!, river. The coiwitiy 
near Coimbetore is fully cultivated, but very bare of tree<. A few- 
very fine hedges show how well they would thrive, if all tlie fields 
were inclosed. Towards Kanya-uru large proportions of the liidds 
are unoccupied, but the country is better wooded. Much of the 
soil is poor, and all at any distance from the Noyd is dry-field. 

2d November. — I went ton Malabar hours’ Journey to Avanau, Nov 2 . 

.the residence of a Tahsiklar. The country looks well ; about one 
half of the arable lands being under cultivation, and many of the 
fields being surrounded by good hedges, especially those of the 
Elanda Moula, or Eup/iorbiiun antioaorutn. This kind of hed "0 
requires to be annually repaired, by inserting cuttings in the places 
where old plants have decayed ; but large cuttings being taken, 
and supported bj' Bamboos and thorn.s, they become immediately a 
fence sufficient against cattle. 

The principal cultivation here is Horsr-yram {Doiichos hi floras), ciUiva- 

with which very little trouble is taken. Tlie ploughing is so rude, ° 
that hardly any of the bu.shes are overturned ; and the field at a 
little distance appears as if it were waste. Many bushes resi.st even 
the repeated ploughings given to the fields of Uanibu, but they an; 
soon overtopped by this vigorou.s plant. 

In the vicinity of Avanasi are many Palmira grove.s, which in r.- A,„ft,ic 
a country so naked give it a good appearance. Here there aic two 
reservoirs for watering rice-gi’ound. The (jno receives all its sup- 
ply of water from the rain which it collects. The ground ini ■^'ltl-d 
by this tank amounted to eleven t'andiou.-,-, eqmd to twcritv’-two 
C'/ieis, or twenty-nine acres ; but, owdng to its being out of repair, it 
now supplies only tenE/ieh. The other re.servoir receive.s a supply 

• I 
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of water from a rivulet called the Semudir, which, after giving a 
supply to another large reservoir, falls into the Koyd at Tripura. 
The dam turning the water from the Semudir into the reservoir at 
Avanasi, is in such bad repair, that the supply is deficient, and 
thirty-two Gheis only are at present cultivated, of the eighty which 
formerly were irrigated. 

Before the invasion of General Meadows, Avanasi contained 
two hundred houses, which are now reduced to about fifty, that are 
chiefly inhabited by the Brahmans, musicians, and dancers belong- 
ing to a temple of Siva. These people pretend, that their temple 
is equal in sanctity to the celebrated A/ /nnasi at Kdsi ; but this pre- 
tension is laughed at by their neighbours. In this district there 
are many weavers, Goicular, Jadar, and Parriar. 

Many sheep are bred throughout Coimhetore, and especially in 
this district. Under the term Bacri, the Mussulmans here include 
both the long-legged goat and the sheep. The former, in the native 
language of this country, is called VeLadu ; of the sheep there are 
in this place two kinds, the one called Curumbar, and the other 
ShaymUiar. The goats here are greatly inferior to those above the 
Ghats ; but the sheep, though small, are of a good quality, fatten- 
ing readily, and making most delicious meat. Even gi’ass-mutton 
may be had here tolerably fat ; for the pasture, although it looks 
very bare, seems to be more nutritious than that on the banks of 
the Ganges, where no tolerable mutton can be reared without the 
assistance of grain. Even the Mussulman officers never thought of 
fattening their sheep with grain, and indeed made very little 
difference between fat and lean mutton. A good female goat 
(Veladu), or a sheep of either kind, costs from 4 to S Funams, oi\ 
from Is. llfd. to l.v. o^d. A good wether co.stsfrom 6 to 5 Fanams, 
or from 2s. 1 1 f cZ. to 2s. 6d. 

The Curumbar (Plate XVII, Figs. 42, 43) is a short bodied 
sheep, with a short small tail, like that of a hare, or goat : the rams 
have short horns turned back, and their ears are very short and 
pendulous. The ewes seldom have horns. The wool is thick and 
curly, and has little or no hair intermixed with it. Here they are 
in general white, with black heads ; but above the Ghats they are 
frequently altogether black. It is of the wool of this kind only that 
blankets are made. They are shorn twice a year. 

The Shaymbliar (Plate XVIII, Figs. 44, 45) is ofri thinner make 
than the Curumbar. Their horns and tails are similar ; but their 
ears are longer, and their wool is very scanty, their principal cover- 
ing being hair. In this country they are generally of a reddish 
brown colour ; but in Mysore they also are most commonly black. 

Both kinds lamb once a year from the 15th October to the 15th 
of November. Twice a day, during the two following months, 
about of a Seer, or about seventeen cubical inches of milk, are taken 
fi om each. The long-legged goat gives double that quantity for 
three montlis after eacli kid, and lireeds twice a year. The milk of 
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all the three, together with that of cows a»d buffaloes, is mixed for jggQ 
making butter. My Bengal servants acknowledge, that both theNov. 2.’ 
Ghee (boiled butter) and curdled milk of this countiy are superior to 
those of their own, where a preference is given to unmixed cow’s 
milk. Wethers of all the three kinds are made by bruising the 
testicles of the animals when they are two years old, and never 
while they are young ; the natives prefer the meat of the goat to 
that of the sheep, and the meat of the Shaynibliar to that of the 
Curumbar ; which is directly in opposition to the taste of most • 
Europeans. Owing to this, however, the cultivators in general 
keep only the goats and Skaymbliars ; while the Guriihas, or 
weavers of blankets, keep the Curumbars, as these only can supply 
them with wool. 

In Caimbetore no kind of cattle are housed at any season. Pre- 
vious to the ploughing season, they ai-e always folded on the lands 
that are to be cultivated. In order to increase the quantity of 
manure, the farmers every where keep sheep and goats ; but it is 
chiefly in this neighbourhood, that the Ourubas pasture their flocks 
of Gurumbars. The Curubcts, who by the Mussulmans are called Cmuhas, or 
Donigars, are all of Karndta extraction, and in Goimbetore never 
cultivate the ground. Their sole occupation is feeding their flocks, 
and weaving their wool into coai’se blankets ; none of which made 
here, exceed in value four Vir’-Rdya Fanams, or Is. ll|c?. Each 
man possesses from fifty to one hundred sheep, which he pastures 
on the fields all day without paying any rent; and at night be 
folds them on the arable lands of the cultivators, who might each 
give a Bulla of gi’ain to the proprietor of one hundred sheep for the 
manure. Every family of the Curuhaa pays a poll tax, and there is 
a duty on their blankets. 

3d November. — I went five Malabar hours’ journey to Tripura, nov. 3. 
fording the Noyel at that town. The country is not so weU occu- fo*untry.*''° 
pied as that through which I came yesterday ; and in every village 
there are many ruinous houses. The soil is rather poor, but the 
fields are well fenced. The Noyel is a river very inferior to the 
Bhau'dni, and was easily fordable, although much swollen by a very 
heavy rain that lasted all night. On crossing this river, I entered 
the district under Mr. Hurdis. Tripura is an open town, containing 
three hundred houses, with a large weekly market or fair. I ob- 
served, that the women here did not conceal themselves when their 
curiosity prompted them to view me as a stranger. This is also 
the case in all the country above the Gkats ; but in the part of 
Goimbetore north from the Noyel river, the women in general ran 
out of my way, and satisfied their curiosity by peeping from behind 
walls and hedge.s, as is usual in the country of Bengal. 

The Tahsildar of this district resides at a place called Polar, 
where there is a fort, but only thirty houses, of which fifteen are trier 
inhabited by Brdhmans. The district is fifteen Malabar houi-s’ 
journey from north to south, and twelve from east to west. The 
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TaJinhlar met me with great readiness, to give me an account of 
his district. He says, that none of it is absolutely Avaste ; as the 
fields that fU’e not cultivated pay a trifle as rent for glass. The 
countiy suffered little during the invasion of General Meadows, as 
tin lay at some distance from the routes of the contending armies. 
Last year many of their cattle died of the epidemic distemper. 

The land-measure differs every where in the province under Mr. 
Hurdis ; and all the revenue accompts are kept according to an old 
measurement made by C/iiea Deva Raya. In this district no less 
than three different land-measures prevail, i st, at Pa/a/-, thirty- 
two Vaums or fathoms make one Riissy, Caur, or chain ; which is, 
therefore, two hundred and sixteen feet. Three chains by two make 
a Biilla-so%ui7ig, which is b-tjSiL pcres. 2dly, at Madupura hobly, the 
Bulla is a square of sixty-four Vaums each side, or contains 4-284 
acres. 3dly, at Tripura, forty-eight Vaunts square make a BuUa- 
/anc?, equal to 2-41 acres. 

The Mail, or Candaca of watered land, is equal to two Clieis of the 
new measurement, or contains 2-644 acres. 

The measures of grain also vary extremely. The Buddy varies 
from 64 to 72 Pwpees weight of grain, or from 56 to 63/|^ cu- 
bical inches ; four Buddies make one Bulla, sixteen Bullets make one 
Morau, six Morans make one Bodi, which therefore varies from 
about to liysjV bushels. 

The -weights near this are every where the same. 8 Rupees=l 
Bull, 3 Bnlk—l Seer— 0-60G7 lb. ; also 33^ Seers, or 100 Pulls, are 
= 1 Tolam=20\ lb. 

Here is established a Siruc, or regulation, by -Av-hich all coins 
have a certain value affixed to them ; and at this rate they are re- 
ceived in the pajment of the revenue ; but in dealings between 
private persons attention is not paid to this rule. Accompts are 
commonly kept in Chucris, or Canter -Raya Bagodas, and Fsnains ; 
but the coins commonly current are Pondichery and Sultany Rupees, 
and V ir’-Raya Fanams. 

On the rice land in this neighbourhood there is only one crop, 
which is soAvn after the sprouted manner, from between the 12th of 
July and the 18th of August. The land is watered partly from 
reservoirs, and partly from canals, which are brought from the Noyel 
by dams. It lets for from 9 Claicris to 4i for the Candaca, or for 
from \l. Is 3d. to 10s. 71d. an acre. The dams on the Noyel are 
said to be 32 in number. Of these four were in this district ; but 
two of them have been so long ruinous, that no accounts remain of ♦ 
the quantity of land to which they gave water. Owing to the want 
of repairs, rather more than a third of the land formerly watered 
by the two remaining dams, is now uncultivated. The -water from 
some of the dams on the Noyel is applied directly to the fields from 
the canals; in others, it is previously collected in reservoirs, in 
order that no more ground may be cultivated than the supply of 
water is adequate to irrigate. 
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For six years past there has been a gi’eat scarcit\' of rain, which 1800. 
has injured considerably the cultivation of the dry-field. About f * 

of what was formerly cultivated is now neglected ; and^for pasture 
it has always been customary to leave some of the fields fallow. 

The whole, however, are now let ; but the rent given for tluj^e 
which are in grass is very trifling. The greatest article of cultiva- 
tion here is Coin, or the DoLichos hiflorus, called Ilorsp-gram b}' the 
English of Madras ; next to that, about equal quantities of Cambu 
(Ho/cus Bpicatus), mixed with Btdlar {Dolichos Lablah), and of 
Sholum (Holciis sorgK'wm') ; next to those, TJpum cotton. The other 
articles cultivated on dry-field are inconsiderable. 

The produce of a BuUa land, Palar measurement, is stated to 
be 200 Tolas of cotton, with the seed, or about C29 pounds an acre. 

Gambu seed per Bulla, 52 BuUas produce 20 Podis. 

Bullar 16 2f 

Cambu seed per acre, bushel, produce 35y^®^ bushels. 

Bullar OtWtj 4,^ 

Seed l-v":. bushel. Produce 4 OyYjy 

Sholum seed per BuUa, 56 BuUas ; produce 28 Podis. 

Ditto per acre, 1 ^ J bushel ; ditto 49 bushels. 

Colu seed per Bulla, 64 BuUas; produce 10 Pouis. 

Ditto per acre, 1 bushel; ditto 17'77 bushels. 

This is the produce of a good soil, as stated by the Tahsildar; 
but it seems to be over-rated. 

A farmer who has four ploughs, wrought by four men and eight Extent of » 
oxen, and who occasionally hires women labourers, can cultivate 
with dry grains four BuUas, Palar measurement. This is at the 
rate of rather less than six and a half acres for a plough. 

The quantity of ground cultivated as garden, and watered by Gardens irater- 
the Capily. is in this district very considerable. cdby the capuy 

In Palar and Chinghery subdivisions 180 BuUas, or 1156 acres. 


In Maduptiru 187 ditto, or 801 ditto. 

In Tripura 159 ditto, or 383 ditto. 


2340 acres. 

It produces Sholum {Ilolciis sorghum), Cambu [Holcus spicatus), 

Ketir {Cynosurus corocanus), Meti, or fenugreek {Trigonella Joenum 
grctcum), wheat of the Hotay kind {Triticum spelta), Jiray and 
Danya, two of the carminative seeds, tobacco, garlic, onions, Tenay 
(Panicum italicum), Banguns (Solanum melongena), and capsicuip. 
Almost every farmer cultivates some of this ground. 

The whole land in this district is said to be arable ; but certain pMtnre. 
of the poorest fields are set aside for pasture, and pay a small rent. 

Some of them continue always in grass ; others are alternately cul- 
tivated for Horse-gram (Dolichos bijlorus), and produce grass Four 
BuUas of Polar measurement (253 acres) are reckoned sufficient 
pasture for 20 oxen. In the dry season, they must be either sent 
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to the hilly country, or fed with the straw of Sholum, or Cambtt, the 
two species of Holciis cultivated in this country. 

A man, who has four ploughs, four or five servants, with occa- 
sional labourers, and sixteen oxen, is said to cultivate -J -f- | Bulla 
(4 i^-i^acres) of garden, and 3f Bullas (24,^0 acres) of dry-field, 
aSd has li Bulla 9-,%® acres) of pasture: in all, 37'9 acres: for 
this he pays 1 220 Sultany Faruims a year, which would be at the rate 
of IZ. an acre for the average rent of the whole district. Another 
man is said to have ^ Bulla acres) of garden, 1 Bulla (G 
acres) of dry-field, and J + ^ Bulla acres) of pasture ; for 

which he pays 850 Fanams a year, which is at the rate of IZ. 1 b.s. 5d, 
an acre. Both these statements Avere given me by the Tahsildar, 
with much seeming accuracy, from the public accompts ; but they 
appear to me perfectly absurd. He Avas entirely a man of paper, 
find came prepared to .shoAV long statistical accompts, on which, it 
seemed to me, no reliance could be placed. 

I did not wonder at the Tahsildar being ignorant of the neigh- 
bouring country, as he was not a native of the place ; but in the 
whole town he could not find a person that could inform me of the 
place where the iron sold in their weekly markets was made : all 
agreed, that it came from the neighbouring district, called China \ 
Mali ; but every one differed concerning the village. 

4th November. — I went ten Malabar hours’ journey to Tallawai 
Pally am, as being the most likely place to find the iron forges ; but 
in this I was disappointed, no iron having been ever made there. 

Some parts of the country through which I passed were well cul- 
tivated, while others were quite waste. Although the soil is in ge- 
neral poor ; yet traces remain to show that the whole has once been 
cultivated ; and there are many excellent fences even in places where 
the fields are waste. The quantity of rice ground is very small, 
and I saw none of it cultivated, although I passed under the 
bank of a large reservoir, containing much water. I passed an- 
other large reservoir, with a stream of water running through it ; 
but its bank was broken. The canals from the Noyel and its 
branches are ve:^ small, and would be employed to most advantage 
in filling reservoirs. As I approached Tallawai Fallyam, I saw some 
small conical hills scattered through the country, which derives its 
name from that circumstance, China Mali signifying little hills. 
Tallawai Fallyam is a poor AdUage Avdthout a shop, and contains only 
twenty houses. The cultivators say, that for five years past there 
has not once been enough of rain to fill their tank, and this has n. ' 
Been the case with a gi-eat part of the province. The produce of 
dry grains during the same space of time has not been more than 
one half of the usual quantity. 

The names of plants in Coimbetove are quite different from 
those given to the same at Tritchenopoly, although in both countries 
the language of the Tamuis is spoken. The Tamul of Coimbetore is 
perfectly intelligible to my Madras servants, although natives of 
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language, and their own northern dialect is here called the Asmani. 

' 5th November. — I went a short stage to China Mali, and bj nov. 
the way examined a forge for smelting iron, at a village named 
Cottiimhally. It is wrought by the low people called (Sie/ars ; and 
the plan is nearly the same with that of the forges above the Ghats ; 
but it is in eveiy respect more miserable. The furnaces are built 
in the open air; so that in the rainy season they cannot be used, 
and the bellows, being made of a goat’s skin, give very little wind. 

The man who works it sits on a stone, and, holding the bag be- 
tween his legs, presses down the end with his right arm, and raises 
it with the same. The bag at each time is not half emptied, and 
in fact a pair of common kitchen bellows would give as much wind. 

The furnace has a lateral slit, close to the ground, for letting out 
the vitrified matter. The iron is taken out in front. The furnace 
is first filled with charcoal, then a small cupful of black sand is put 
on the top. As it burns down a scoopful of charcoal and another 
cupful of sand are added ; and this is continued from early in the 
morning until three or four in the afternoon, when a mass of iron is 
formed and removed ; and this is the whole day’s work. The cup 
contains about half a pint, and the scoop about three quarts; so that 
the expenditure of fewel is immense. The mass of iron is very im- 
perfectly fused. The sand is found in the cliannels of little torrents, 
which wash it down from the bills in the rainy season. Much of it, 

I am told, comes from a village called Vir Sholavarxtm, in Co.nghium 
district, which is on the south side of the Noyel. 

Some people of the Shanar tribe, w%o make iron near China 
Mali, tell me, that wlien they take the mass of iron from the furnace, 
they immediately cut it in two with a strong Kudali, or hatchet. 

In this state it is sold to the blacksmiths, who by repeated heatings 
and beatings reduce each portion to a small bar. Four Shanar work 
at each furnace, every one performing a part at each stage of the 
business. In the rainy season they collect the sand. Then they 
make the charcoal ; and finally, in an interval of about three months 
between the crop seasons of the Palmira and coco-nut palms ( Bo- 
ra ssus fiabellif or mis and Cocos nnci/era), they smelt the iron. They 
pay a thirtieth part of the iron smelted to the government, besides 
a duty for permission to cut timber for fewel. 

At almost every village in the Perindwu district, iron is also 
smelted from black sand. 

Throughout the country watered by the Noyelar, the strata are .strata near the 
vertical, and composed in general of aggregate stones in a slaty 
form. The strata run neaily east and west ; and in many places, 
especially near rivers or torrents, have been overflowed by the 
Tuja caharia, already frequently mentioned. The sporadic concre- 
tions usually found above the Ghats, and the great diffused masses 
found in Coimhelore, seem to consist exactly of the .same materials. 

The whole calcarious matter, however, in Coimbetorc, is by no means 
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ia large beds; many sporadic concretions are every where to be 
found. 

The country through which I passed to-day, except where occu- 
pied by the small conical hills, is nearly in the same state with that 
described yesterday. Although the people complain of a want of 
rain, I passed a large reservoir full of water, which is not applied to 
irrigate the fields. 

Many of the hedges here, and in other parts of Goimhetore, are 
made of a thorn called Midu-kiiivay. It seems, from its habit, to be 
a FJuis ; but. not having found the fructification, I am very uncer- 
tain concerning its place in the botanical system. It makes a very 
good fence : cuttings, three or four cubits long, are put in the 
ground between the 12th of March and the 1 0th of April. The 
ends are buried in the earth about a span, and very soon shoot out 
roots. From the moment it is planted, it forms a fence against 
cattle ; but seems to require a better soil than either the Euphorbium 
Tirucalli, or tlie Eupho>'hiuni antiqiiorum, which are the most com- 
mon hedges here, and wilt grow any where. 

The people of China. Mali are either unwilling to give me any 
information, or are in a beastly state of ignorance. I n the whole 
town I could nob procure means to weigh a piece of iron half the 
produce of one smelting. The inhabitants of this province, indeed, 
appear to be as far behind those of Mysore in intelligence, and in 
most of the arts, as tliese again are behind the natives of Calcutta 
or Madras. As is the case in every part of Bengal where arts have 
not been introduced by foreigners, the only one that has been carried 
to tolerable perfection is that of weaving. 

In the reign of Hyder, China Mali contained above 200 houses. 
These are now reduced to 125, of which 17 belong to Brahmans, 
who keep 18 houses of dancing-girls and musicians, leaving 90 
houses for those who are supported by honest industry. Of these, 41 
are inhabited by weavers, 5 by shop-keepers, and 7 by cultivators. 

The small-pox has been lately raging in the town, and is said to 
have proved fatal to 100 persons; a very terrible mortality in so 
small a place ! Inoculation is unknown to the natives ; and the 
mention of it excites their astonishment and abhorrence. They 
trust for cure to the application of the leaves of the Melia Azadi- 
richta, a tree that is sacred to the goddess Marima, who inflicts this 
dreadful distemper. The priest {Pujdri) at her temple is a Handy, 
a person of very low caste ; yet in these times of affliction he gets 
presents even from the Brahmans. The disease having now stopped, 
a grand sacrifice is to be performed at night, in order to thank the 
angry deity for having restrained her wrath. In this, however, the 
Brahmans d<J not join. The number of singers, drums, horns, and 
other powerful sources of noisy discord, which have been assembled 
for the occasion, leave me no room to hope for sleep. 

6th November . — I went five Malabar hours’ journey to Perin- 
duni. The soil of the country through which I passed is in general 
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poor, and not much of it cultivated. There are few fences, but a jgQQ 
good many gardens of the Palmira tree, or Borassus. The Tahsildar nov. e. 
says, that the whole rice-ground in the district is of very little ex- 
tent. Two canals from the Noyel come through it. The one fills a 
reservoir, the water from the other is applied directly to the fields ; 
but the extent watered by both means is inconsiderable. In the dis- 
trict of China Mali there is no rice-ground. In this district there 
is also much land watered by the Gapily, and cultivated for what is 
called here Tarkdri. The rent of such land is higher than that of 
dry-field. The Tahsildar says, that three-quarters of the district are 
now waste, owing to a want of people. To me it appears, that he 
over-rates the population greatly ; but he says, that many of the 
waste fields are of a very poor soil ; and, although they have been 
once or twice cultivated, they were found not to repay the labour 
bestowed on them, and have ever since been neglected. I doubt 
much the accuracy of this statement ; for I see fields now culti- 
vated, that are apparently of as bad a soil as those which are waste. 

By the way, I passed one village totally in ruins. The people say, 
that since the death of Hyder they have not had one year with a 
proper fall of rain. This year there has been abundance, but it 
came too late by two months. 

In this district there are about 800 looms. Perinduru, the chief Pefiirfiirw. 
town, contains at present 118 houses, of which 24 are inhabited by 
Brahmans, most of whom are attached to a temple. It has a mud 
fort, which is not inhabited ; and there are many ruins in the town. 

The temple had formerly lands producing 10,000 Gopd'.y Fanams 
(139i. 13«, Sd.) a year. It is now allowed 1018 Bupees (103/. Is. Laptncrmi,..! 
4Jd.) a year to support its e.stablishment. The village gods have 
small Enams, or lands for which they pay half-rent. There are 
besides lands, belonging both to Mussulmans and Brahmans, dedica- 
ted to the service of god ; and these lands are either free, or pay a 
very trifling rent. The Mussulmans, on account of their lands, are 
bound to perform certain ceremonies ; but the Brahmans may do 
as they .please. These free lands (Enams) may be mortgaged by 
what is called Bhdgyam : the money is advanced for a certain term 
of years, the lender taking the produce of the land for interest ; and 
the propeity is entirely forfeited, if at the stii)ulated time the money 
be not repaid. By this means, as is usual all over India, the lands 
originally intended for the support of religion are now perverted to 
quite different purposes. 

7th November. — I went eight Malabar hours’ journey to Erodn, xov. 7. 
or, as it is called in our maps. Broad. The country though w4iicb 
I passed is in a state similar to that between China Mali and Perin- , 
duru, and contains no rice lands. 

Erodu has a large mud fort, occupied by a battalion of Sepoys, 
which in this part of the country, now procures a ready supply of 
recruits. Tipped s soldiers now begin to enter readily into the Com- 
pany’s service, the late augmentation of the Sepoys’ allowances 

2 
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having had a most excellent effect. In the government of Hyder 
the suburb contained about -3000 houses. Tip-poo’s government had 
reduced them one-third part, and the whole was entirely destroyed 
during the invasion of General Meadows. It is now rising up again, 
and contains about 400 houses. The situation is fine, and healthy ; 
and the place will probably soon attain its former importance, its 
centrical position rendering it very fit for a military station. The 
weavers in this district amount to 2050 persons, Coicular, Jadar, 
and Parriar. These last are said to make the best cloth ; but the 
whole is very coarse. 

bya The canal, coming by Erodu from the Bhnicdm, is an excellent 
work, and waters a narrow space of ground fifteen Malabar hours’ 
journey long, and of various breadths. At this place the canal is 
carried over a small rivulet by means of an aqueduct. It is said 
that formerly it extended all the way to Garuni, and was carried over 
the Noyel river by means of an aqueduct, that must have been a 
great work. The whole is said to have been made by a Vaylalar 
farmer, named Galing Raya, wbo being a rich man, and of great 
influence, raised from among the people of his caste a sum sufiicient 
for the purpose. This was more than 400 years ago. His family is 
extinct, and never seems to have received any reward in lands on 
account of the grand work that he completed. The lands watered 
by it at present amount to 1045 Ma'x, or Gandacas, which have been 
found to measure from 2 to 3 Cheis each ; and, taking the medium, 
the whole will be 3459 acres, of which about 83 only are waste. In 
this district the waste dry-field amounts to 400 Bullas, or about 
1713 acres. 

8th November . — I remained at Erodv, and procured the follow- 
ing statements from the Tahaildar, a very intelligent Brdhman. 

A Mau or Candaca of watered land is here so much as will sow 
100 Seers of rice in the sprouted seed cultivation. The Seer is 
equal to 80 Rupees’ weight, and therefore the quantity of seed for 
an acre will be very little less than one bushel. The best land lets 
at 250 Sultany Fa.nams, and the worst at 60 for the Mau ; which is 
at Ihe rate of from 21. 7s. l^d. to ll.f. 4d. an acre. Both sprouted 
seed and transplanted cultivations are in use, and the former is 
most prevalent. One kind ot rice called Mutayh-i requires eight 
months to ripen, and is sown between the 13th of July and the 19th 
of August. No other crop can follow it in the same year. In a 
good crop it produces 30 Mau from a Candaca land, or about 30 
bushels an acre. 

^he other kinds admit of two crops in the year ^ producing in 
• both, when they are good, from 45 to 49 bushels an acre. The first 
crop is of a kind of rice called Anadanum, which is sown between 
the l2th of May and the 12th of July, and ripens in five months. 
It produces about 25 bushels an acre. Three kinds of rice, Sambau, 
J)eva Raya Sambau, and Shindalay, are sown as a second crop, 
between the 14th of November and the 10th of January, and ripen 
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in six months. The first in a good crop produces 21! bushels, the laoo- 
two latter about 20 bushels an acre. kot. a. 

Although the supply of water here is equally good and regular 
with that at AaZa Rdyana Pa/iyam, and the produce here is very sown >nd trans- 
much less than at that place, yet we need not thence conclude that 
the statements given at the two places are erroneous ; for the greater 
fertility of the rice ground at Nala Rdyana Pallyam may arise from 
the transplanted cultivation having been there adopted ; while here 
the sprouted-seed is still retained, the inhabitants not having been 
forced by a high rent to exert themselves. 

The dry-field here lets for from 40 to \0 Sultany Panqms the Dry-aeia. 
Vnllam, which is of the same extent as that oi Coimbetore. The rent 
for the acre is therefore from 5s. lOd. to Is. 5|ci. In the following 
Table will be seen an estimate of the seed and produce of one Vul- 
lam, and one acre, cultivated with the different articles raised on this 
kind of ground. 


Table explaining the cultivation of dry-field at Erodu, 


1 

1 

Of one 

Vullam. 

Of one Acre. 


Seed. 

Produce. 

! Seed. 

i 

< Produce, 

i 

Cambu, or Bokus 

9incatu8 

6 Vullams 

2 Podis ... 

dee. 

Bushels 01 852 

j dec. 

Bushels 5 ’926 

Muchu-cotav, or Doli- 




1 

choi Labiah 

1 ditto ... 

2 Moram 

0 0308 

0 247 

Total .... 




0216 

6-173 

'^holum, or Uolcv^ 





sorghum 

6 Vullams 

8 Moraus... 

01852 

0-988 

Tut’ Bda, or Sesamum 

J VuUam 

6 y utlams 

0-0077 

0-185 

Total 




0-192e- 

1T73 

Shamay, or Panicum 





milkire 

6 Vullams 

8 Moraus 

0-1852 

0-988 

Wulindti, or Pkateolut 





minimoo 

6 ditto ... 

3 ditto ... 

0-1852 

0-37 

Pacha Pyrii, or Pha- 


3 ditto ... 



s€olu8 Mungo 

6 ditto ... 

0-1852 

0-37 

Tovaraifj or Cgiism 


1 ditto ... 



Cajan 

3 Paddies... 

0-00231 

0-123 

Badam Cotton 

1 Tolam ... 

5 Tolams 

... lb. 4-7619 

... I'd. 23-8095 


No Upum cotton is raised here. The produce of the Sholum, 
Shamay, &c., seems to be greatly under-rated. 

The garden ground watered by the Capily lets for from 260 to 
30 StUtany Fmams a VuUam, or from 37s. lO^d. to 4s. 4|d. an acre. 
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The chief articles of produce in them are as follow : 

Sholum, or IIolciis sorghum. 

Seed per VttUam 6 VuLlams. Produce in good ground 4 Podis. 
Ditto per acre bushels. Ditto ditto - IItWb- bushels. 

Kevir, or Cynosurus corocanus. 

Seed per Vnllam g Vullams. Produce in good ground 4 Podis. 
Ditto per acre bushels. Ditto ditto - 11 bushels. 

Tobacco. 

Produce per FulZam, in good ground 7 Tolams. 

Ditto per acre 49| lb. 

The produce of this kind of ground seems also to be greatly 
under-rated by the Tahsildar. 

In the beginning of Tippoo’s reign there were here a few planta- 
tions of coco and Betel palms ; but they have since been ruined. 
Orders have now been given to plant 20,000 of thgse palms, and 
100,000 Palmiras {Borossi). In a country so bare of trees, this last 
is very useful for building. In a good soil it grows up in thirty 
years, in a bad one it requires fifty. 

9th November. — I went a very long stage, called ten Malabar 
hours’ joirrney, to Pashar. The canal from the Bhawdni continued 
near my route on the left, and goes on three Malabar hours’ journey 
farther, to a place called Colanelly. The high ground on my right 
was in general very poor. Of what is tolerably good a large pro- 
portion is cultivated. Pashar is an open village, cont^ning 130 
houses, of -ndiich 40 are inhabited by Brahmans. There is, however, 
only one small temple that has a Brahman P'djdri, or priest. The 
othei-3 have betaken themselves to honest industry, and rent the 
lauds which they formerly held in Enam ; that is to say, almost the 
whole rice-ground belonging to the place. They are said actually 
to have put their hands to the plough. Great complaints are made 
here of a want of rain. 

I observed near Pashar very large rocks of white quartz, in 
which it is evidently disposed in plates, like schistus, from one 
qqprter of an inch to one inch in thickness, standing vertically, and 
running east and west in the direction of the common strata of the 
country. 

loth November. — I went eight Malabar hours’ journey to Codo- 
mudi, a town on the bank of the Caver y. The road is inteiTupted 
by several torrents, swelled much by the heavy rains. A great part 
of the route led me through a country fully cultivated and inclosed ; 
and although not so well wooded as England, yet I think, on the 
whole, the most beautiful that I have seen in India. The Gavery, 
which at present is a noble river, and many hills scattered through 
the country, add much to the beauty of the scenery. The soil is 
however in general poor, and near Codo-mudi many of the fields are 
waste. Codo-mudi has a temple, said as usual to be of great anti- 
quity, and provided with an establishment of 11 Brdhmans, and 21 
musicians 'and dancing-women. It is a poor building; but, this 
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being a holiday, it was crowded with multitudes of all ages and 1800. 
both sexes, many of whom were prostrated before the images. The ‘®- 
houses*ln Codo-mudi are 118, of which 28 are occupied by Brahmans. 

It is a new town, and money has been advanced to assist the people 
to build houses. (Jolanelly, which we passed on the way, has been 
deserted. At this place a canal is taken olf from the Cavery, with- 
out the assistance of a dam. A canal of this kind i^called a Corum. 

In the dry season this is carried across the channel of the Noyel, 
and waters the fields near Pogolur. 

The Brahmans, who now live here, were formerly all Vaidikas, or Enamdars, or 
men dedicated to religious meditation ; and in Hyder’s government, 
lived on the opposite bank of the Oacery, \f\ieve they had Eiinms 
or free lands. Having lost this property, they have been obliged to 
rent some lands, which they cultivate by means of their servants. 

11th November. — I went seven and a half Malabar horns’ journey nov. n. 
to Pogolur, the district under the management of Mr. Hurdis. csnais?”" 

By the way, I visited the place where the Corum, or canal taken 
from the Cavery at Codo-mudi, is conducted over the river Noyel. 

In the rainy season, the water taken from the Gatery at A, in the 
annexed plan, is allowed to fall again into that liver by the passage B ; 
for the quantity of water in the Noyelar is then sufficient to supply 
the canal DE. But in the dry season, when the Noyel is absorbed 
by the sands of its extensive channel, the water of the Cavery is « 

conducted to D by the canal A C B, and is conveyed across the 
channel of the Noyel by a temporary dam of earth (D), erected 
immediately below the course of the canal. 



In Pogolur village, this canal supplied with water 200 Canays, or Appearmce ot 
265 acres of rice-land, besides much in some other places. The whole 
of the rice-lands are cultivated; and, according to the village accompts, 
three-fifths of the dry-field in PogvAur are also cultivated. Pogolur is 
a small village without shops, and contains only about one-half of 
the houses that it did in Hyder’s government Few of the fences near 
it are good; but there is much good soil, especially near the Abi/cfar. 

The whole of the rice-lands are occupied by the Brahmans, to sn^mian:. 
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Now'll! them pay a moderate rent of four-tenths of the produce. Last year 
this was converted to money, at the rate of 22 Rupees for Ae ten 
Canays, which is about -Ss. o^d. an acre. Their Enams may therefore 
be considered as still valuable property. The rent for this year has 
not yet been fixed. One-half of these lands produce annuallj" two 
crops of rice. Flur Brahmans hold the whole, and are called Fotaik. 
These let them out to other Brahmans, who cultivate them by 
means of servants. 

Not. 12 . 12th November. — I went to visit Major Maeleod, the collector 

p?o°^“.i‘ncm of the northern division of the Coimbetore province ; and having 
Major Macieod. passed the day with him at PramaJi, on the east side of the Cavery, 
I returned at night to Pogolur. The river here is about six or eight 
hundred yards wide, with a strong but smooth current. It is shallow; 
and, even at this season, not above fort}' yards of it exceed the depth 
in which a man could walk. * 

Bijidu caites. Major Macieod is a gentleman extremely beloved by the natives 

under his authority, and very conversant in the manners of the 
Hindus, to whose prejudices he shows every reasonable attention. 
He thinks, however, that Europeans in general give too much cre- 
dit to the assertions of the natives concerning the rules of their caste ; 
which are commonly alleged as an excuse for declining any duty 
♦ , that is disagreeable. He does not permit the hereditary chiefs of 

castes to settle the disputes of their followers by fine or excommuni- 
cation ; and has had no diflBeulty in making persons be again received 
into society, who had been made outcasts owing to the pique or 
caprice of leading men. In cases of complaint against any one for 
his having infringed the rules of caste, he orders an assembly of the 
most respectable people of the tribe to meet in the public office before 
the Tahsildar, who inquires into the business ; and, after having 
consulted the assembly concerning their real customs, decides on the 
nature of the guilt, and its appropriate punishment. Any person 
who is troublesome, and refuses to submit to the decision of the 
Tahsildar and assembly, is immediately banished from the district. 
**** great difficulty in allaying the disputes between the 

right and left hand sides. He has caused arbitrators from both sides, 
men of prudence and temper, to meet in the public office, and there 
to come to an agreement concerning what the custom should be. A 
copy of this agreement is given to each of the parties, and another 
to the Tahsildar, who is ordered to enforce it both by fine and cor- 
poral punishment. When it has been necessary to divide any town 
into separate quarters for the two sides, the party insisting on any 
adversazy’s removing to his own quarter must build for him a new 
hou.se. Any man may retire from his adversary’s quarter whenever 
he pleases. 

Tennrn. Major Macleod says, that the custom of the country baa always 

been imdeistoo^ to be, that no tenant could be turned out of his 
posse^on so long as he paid his rent. Under the former govern- 
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ment, however, the officers of revenue removed the tenants as they ISOO- 
pleased, and gave the best land to their favourites. This will always 
be the case, wherever the principal officer of a province is not very 
alert in redressing injustice, and very accessible to the lower classes 
of inhabitants ; which is rarely the ease among the natives of rank. 

Every village had a register, containing a valuation of its arable 
lands, which is always said to have been made by some prince, ot 
governor, and called by his name ; there having, however, been no 
other copy than that in the possession of the village accomptant, 
there was no check upon him and the head-man. These officers 
therefore were constantly varying, for corrupt purposes, the rates 
of the diffei'ent fields; ai. i, if they took care to keep the total 
amount the same, they might make the assessment on the fields 
held by themselves and friends quite light, and lay what they ought 
to pay on their neighbours, or, on lands that were not occupied. 

Major Macleocl thinks, therefore, that in justice no attention ought 
to be paid to these valuations ; and accordingly, in the Saliem part 
of his district, has made a new valuation of the whole. He is also 
of opinion, that tliis valuation should only he continued for a 
specific number of years ; at the end of which tlie government 
may have an option of iacreasin|> the rent, in proportion to the 
improvement df the country, and to the progressive diminution of 
the value of the precious metals. This he would do by laying a * . ' 

per-centage upon the whole, which seems to me liable to many ob- 
jections. He admits, that in the course of a few years the present 
valuation must become an unequal tax ; but he thinks that a new 
valuation at the end of every lease would be attended with great 
difficulty, and open a door for numerous abuses. Tinder the admi- 
nistration of a weak or corrupt collector, it no doubt would do so; 
but with such men as the collectors brought up under Colonel Read, 

I have no doubt of its being attended with the greatest benefit, both 
to the government and to the tenant. 

Major Macleod thinks it impracticable for the government to Division of 
avoid the most excessive embezzlement, in receiving rent by a divi- 
sion of the crops. It might be done by a petty Polygar, but not 
in any large government. When the Company obtained possession 
of the Saliem country, the rice grounds that are watered by the fine 
canals from the Caveiy were rented by a division of the crops. At 
that time a great part of these grounds was waste, and the rents were 
low, and collected with difficulty. The changing them into a fixed 
revenue, to be paid in money, occasioned murmurs at first ; but the 
whole lands ai-e now cultivated ; tenants are eager to procure them, 
and the revenue is greatly increased. In fact, the stimulus of rent 
raised with moderation, according to circumstances, is the best source 
of industry in every country, and hence contributes equally to improve 
the revenue and the condition of the tenantry. 

At present, the whole public lands are held immediately of the zimimiirs. »n4 
government, and none are farmed out to collectors, or hereditary 
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Zemindars. The former are always oppressors ; and, although the 
latter give a security and ease in collecting the revenue, there can 
be little doubt, that hereditary proprietors of large landed estates 
are a political evil in a country governed by foreigners. The regu- 
lations introduced by Colonel Head for collecting the revenue, seem 
to me sufficient to secure the regular payment of more than can ever 
be procured from Zemindars ; and I am persuaded, that any defici- 
encies must arise either from a neglect of duty, or from dishonesty 
in the collectors. I here allude to hereditary Zemindars, merely as 
affecting the revenue, and political state of the country ; they must 
be considered as useful toward the impro- ement of agriculture. 

There are some small Enams, or private properties in land, but 
none of great extent. Major Macleod proposes, that the lands 
formerly belonging to the Brahmans should be restored to them, at 
a rent somewhat lower than could be procured by letting them to 
the best bidder ; but their extent, and the rent to be paid for them, 
should bp defined in the usual manner. The Enams, as well as the 
pensions granted hj Hyder and to Mussulman establishments, 

have been continued. The belonging to theGb'dma Devatas, 

or village gods, have been all measured, and valued on actual in- 
spection by Major Macleod, who^as reduced their size where they 
seemed more extensive than was necessary to support the expense 
of the usual ceremonies. The lands belonging to the temples of the 
great gods have been entirely reassumed ; and in their stead 
monthly pay is given to the necessary attendants. On the whole, 
the quantity of Enam, or land not belonging to the public, is very 
small; but it is looked upon by Major Macleod as highly injurious. 
He allows, that it is better cultivate than the land belonmng to 
the public ; but this arises from the Enamdars letting the v^ole of 
their lands at a very low rent, and thus seducing away the tenants 
of the government. In the present state of the country, the Enam- 
dars are content to get any rent, rather than allow their lands to bo 
waste ; and when the population recovers, they will raise their lands 
as high as the government does. 

Major Macleod alleges, that the chiefs and accomptants of vil- 
lages have no just right to the hereditary possession of their offices- 
and says, that it wa.s always by means of bribery and corrnption’ 
that the son of a person who had been turned out for mismanage- 
ment, was permitted to enjoy his father’s office. I admit the utiHty 
of Major Macleod’s system ; but am persuaded, that it is contrarv to 
the customary law of the natives. ^ 


Condition of thB The cultivators and peasantry continue exactly in the samo dwoa 

people. houses, that they used in Tipjmh government, and have a 

prejudice against changes. Major Macleod think#, that their -women 
are beginning to wear more gold and silver in their bmamentB than 
they formerly did. The merchants and mannfaeturers are evidentlv 
improving in their manner of living, are forsaking flieir n-vrami 
dical or conical huts, and are erecting tiled houses. To enable them 
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to do this, government, without charging interest, advances money, 1800. 
which is repaid by instalments. * 

The manufacturers are now satisfied, that the stamp- tax will be “ 

on the whole easier to them, than the different duties on looms, ' ° 
houses, and transit, M'hieh it supplants ; and, from the ease of col- 
lection, it will be more productive to government. The custom- « 
houses which are at present farmed, do not in Major Macleod’s 
opinion impede trade, and the revenue which they produce is con- 
siderable. Fixed rates are pasted up at every custom-house ; and 
a copy is given to \h.e TahsiLdav, who is bound to protect every 
trader from delay or imposition on the part of the farmer. 

All disputes are settled in open court, by arbitrators mutually Determination 
chosen ; and these are not permitted to retire until they decide the ° 
cause, in order to leave no room for corruption and ii^igue ; against 
which, among the natives, it is necessary to guard mth the utmost 
vigilance. This seems an admirable plan,^aDd much superior to the 
commissioners in Bengal. In fact, the Tahsildar, with this assistance, 
seems fully adequate to manage the eolleotion of the revenue, the 
police, and the judicial department ; but without the active inspection 
of an intelligent superior, there is great room for abuse. 

The present state of the coin is a serious grievance, and bears coin, 
heavy on the poor. Major Macleod thinks, that a uniform coinage, 
with pieces forming aliquot parts of each other, would be so will- 
ingly received by the inhabitants, that, without a murmur, they 
would, for new money, pay into the collector’s treasury all their old 
coin, at such a discount as would defray the expence of the mint. 

The only difficulty in the whole measure would be, to procure a 
sufficient quantity of new coin. 

The Bagait, or gardens watered by the machines called Capily capVy garden,, 
and Fatom, are of great importance. This manner of cultivation 
enables a small extent of ground to support many people, and to 
pay a high rent ; and it is less liable to fail, from a want of rain, 
thau the common cultivation of the dry -fields. Major Macleod 
therefore advances money to every farmer who engages to dig a 
well. This advance is repaid in between eighteen months and two 
years. For the first year a garden pay.s only the rent which it did 
while cultivated as dry-field ; in the second year, one half of the 
additional rent is laid on ; and in the third year it pays the full rent. 

Where the water is near the surface, Major Macleod prefers the 
Valam, as the cheapest manner of irrigating a garden ; but where 
the water is far from the surface, he prefers the Oapiiy. He has 
not however ascertained, by actual experiment, the relative ad- 
vantages of these two machines. 

13th Bovember.-^l went ten Malabar hours’ journey to Caruru, Rot. 13 
or Caroor. A considerable proportion of the country is not culti- w*untry* sL 
vated, and there are very few fences. The soil is in general poor, 
with many projecting rocks, especially of pure white quai-tz, among 
which are found irregular masses perfectly pellucid. There is a 
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quarry near Caroor, of a stone called Carum-gull, or the black 
stone. It differs from the hornblende of Mysore, being mixed with 
felspar ; but is used for the same purposes, and is called by the 
same name. 

Oaruru is a considerable town, situated on the northern bank 
of the Amara-wati river, and having at a little distance from it a 
neat fort, containing a large temple, and a garrison of Sepoys. The 
town contains 1000 houses. Its merchants seem, however, to be 
chiefly petty dealers, nor are the weavers in the place numerous. 

Lands now waste, but formerly cultivated, in this part of the 
country, are in the langu^e of the Tamuls called Th'd ; by the 
Mussulmans they are called Banjnr. The lands in cultivation are 
called SagwuUi, Lands not watered are called Kiel ; and those 
which are watoed are called Danwtidi. In this district almost the 
whole of the I^ter are cultivated, and belong entirely to the Brdh- 
mans. Last year one half of the dry-field was waste ; the quantity 
that will be occupied this year is not yet ascertained. The propor- 
tion occupied by rivers, roads, rocks, woods, &c., in the opinion of 
the TahsiLdar, does not exceed one-tmith part of the whole. 

In this district there are lielow Popro/nr two canals (Corums) 
from the Cavery, that water much rice-land, and are full throughout 
the year. Several canals for watering the ^ound are also brought 
horn. iMe Amara-wati, both by means of dams (Anaeuts), and by 
simple canals, or Corums. The supply of water in this rfver does 
not always last the whole year ; so that, in some seasons, thei e is 
only one crop of rice. 

In this district a great deal of sugar-cane is raised. It is culti- 
vated nearly in the same manner as at Bala-pura, and ripens in ten 
months. A crop of Ratoons is sometimes taken, but it is very poor. 
Between every two crops of sugar-cane it is customary to take two 
or three crops of rice. Two thousand holes are formed in every 
C'anay of ground, which is equal to iOO Oulies of 32 Adies square. 
Three cuttings are put in ^ch hole. In a good crop, a Canay of 
land produces of Jag ory 120 Tolams of 27J Seers of 28 Rupees. 
This is at the rate of only 8^ cwt. from an acre. When cheap, the 
Jagory sells at half a Rupee a Tolam or 6s. 4|(Z. a hundred-weight. 
The whole value of the produce of an acre, at this rate, is 21. 16s. ; 
but the Jagory often sells at double the price here stated. A Mr. 
Campbell has lately undertaken to make the Jagoi'y into sugar, and 
has received from the Company considerable encouragement. " He 
advances 20 Rupees for every Canay of land which the farmers 
plant, and is to receive one-half of the Jagory. Out of this half 
he is to pay the rent to the government. The twenty Rupees are 
to he repaid him out of the farmer’s half. The> farmer’s share is 
therefore one-half of the produce, and he receives money in advance 
to enable him to cultivate the land. 

14th Sovemher.—A went seven and a half Malabar hours’ 
journey to Qutamboor, a small village without a shop. The river 
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Amara-ucati is at least 400 yards wide ; but its stream is very gentle, 1800- 
and almost always fordable. To-day it was about two feet deep. 

The channel is entirely of sand, and the banks are very low ; so that, 
for watering the rice-grounds, canals (Oo/tims) are easily taken 
from it. 

Near the river the rice-grounds are extensive, and fully culti- 
vated. Farther on, the soil becomes poor, and has many large pro- 
jecting rocks ; but they do not rise high above the surface. There 
are few inclosures, and much of the dry-neld is waste. The country 
soflth from the river Noyel is remarkably bare of trees. 

** 15th November. — I went seven and half Malabar hours’ journey no». 1 . 5 . 
io Arava-coiu-chy. The road passes through a pretty country; but 
the soil is poor, and there are very few inclosures. 1 saw very little 
cultivation ; but the Tashildar insists that two-thir(Jp of the whole 
of his district are cultivated, and the remainder pays a small rent 
for grass. To judge from what I have seen of the country, I should 
conclude that not more than a quarter of the »dry-field is cultivated. 

The articles of any importance that are cultivated here on this Dry-aeid. 
kind of ground are about equal quantities of Sholtim (Holcus sor- 
<]huni) and Gambit (Holcus spicatus), with some accompanying 
legumes ; a smaller quantity of Colu, or Horse-gram {Dolicluta 
bifiorus), and a small quantity of Shamay (Panictim miliare, E. M.), 
and nearly the same of cotton called Ncidum. 

The best dry -field lets here at 40 Sttliany Fanams for the Kent. 
Vullam of 64 Vaums square ; the second at 30 ; the third at 20 ; and 
the fourth at 10. The best grass land at 6 Fanams, the worst at 3. 

These, reduced to English money and measure, are as follow : 


One acre of arable land of the 1st quality lets for 

2d ditto 

3d ditto 

4th ditto 

One acre of the best pasture land lets for 

One ditto of the worst ditto 

The produce of the best land is as follows : 

Of Skolum, or Cambu, per Vullam 4 Morans per acre, bushels 

1 Muchii Cotay. 0 10 Vudams 

Tata Pyrii, 0 10 

i^Mutu Cotay, 010 


8 . 

5 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 


d. 

10 

4i 

11" 


51 

lOi 

H 


with the 
legumes. 


Produce. 

5-63 

0-44 

0-44 

0-44 


5 14 Bushels 6i).5 

Colu, OT Horse-gram, 3 3‘5l 

Shamay 2 282 

Cotton .' 9 Tolams lb. 42^ 

In this district there are four dams {Anacuts) on the Amara- irrigation. 
tcati ; and these water the rice grounds of four village.s, which are 
rented entirely by Brdhmans. Between Gutamboor and Arava- 
coiirchij are two torrents, that in the dry season contain no water. 
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1800- The most considerable, named Codiiganar, is not ajiplied, in this 
district at least, to the purposes of agriculture. The other, named 
Nunganji, supplies two villages with water ; one by the intervention 
of a reservoir, and another by means of a canal. The PoUtiU, or 
renters of these villages, are Sudras. None of the rice-ground in 
^ this district produces annually two crops. 

Me»«u r«5 . In every village of this district the measures differ ; which seems to 

have been contrivedpurposelytoenable the farmers, and lower officers 
of revenue, to confuse the accompts,anQ thus todefraudthegovernment. 
Araia-coi rc'y. Arava-courcht/ signifies the seat of Arava, a person of the Bay dor 
caste, who was the only inhabitant of the place, when a Polygar 
came from the north and built a town. This afterwards became 
subject to Madura, and then to Mysore ; the Curtur or sovereign 
of which built near the town a neat fort, and gave it the name of 
Vijaya-nangalam, which by Mussulmans is called Bijamangle. About 
the end of Hyder’s govemment, an English army, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Laingv took the fort. His batteries were erected 
in the town, which was destroyed during the siege, and continued 
uninhabited until Mr. Hurdis took possession of the district. It 
now contains about 250 families, and a new market (Bazar) of 
well-built houses is rising up ; but the people are very poor. The 
family of the Polygar who founded it has been long extinct. The 
tradition among the oldest Brahmans here does not reach back to 
the time when this country was subject to the kings of Vijaya- 
Di»iccts. nagara ; but they have all heard of these princes. The inhabitants 
of Arava-eourehy mostly speak the Tamul language ; but there are 
among them some Telingas, probably introduced by the Polygar ; 
for the Veerpuchry Rhja and all the neighbouring Polygars are of 
Telinga extraction, and all originally came from the north. Tamut, 
it must be observed, is the proper national appellation of the Sudras 
of all the eastei'n side of the south end of the peninsula ; and the 
Prakrit, Bhasham, or vul^r dialect of the country, is therefore 
called the language of the Tamtds. Both language and people are, 
by those of Karnata, called Arabi and Tigular. The Brihmans of 
ih& Tamuls are called Bravida ; and the dialect spoken by their 
tamilies, although considered as a vulgar tongue, has a much gi-eater 
resemblance to the Sanscrit, than the common Tamul ; from whence 
it may be reasonably concluded, that these Brahmans have originally 
come from a country where the Sanscrit was more prevalent ; and, 
in fact, they are said to have bad their origin at Kalpi, a town of 
llindoostan proper, near the river Jumna. 
r.t^c} In this part of the country, as well as above the GhaJs, no BreJi- 

man, exc^t the PancAanja, or village astrologer, will condescend 
to act as Purdhita for the low castes. If the Panchanga’s son can 
read, he always succeeds to the office of his father. 

The Vuidika Brdhmans now act as renters for the lands which 
« t hey fomiei-ly possessed in Enam. Even according to their account, 

they pay a lower rent than the Sudras do. 
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I found some of them posse.ssed of a considerable portion of 1800.^ 
learning. These gave me a list of the fifty-six B^sas, or counties Bhamii-khAndo, 
of Bharata-khanda, and an explanation of what was meant by Ruch 5 “^,^°“ 
of the Disas as they knew. I here give a copy of it, and annex 
_ another list given me by a learned Brahman from Sri Bangam, the ^ 
celebrated temple near Tritchenopoly. This man, having been a ^ 
great traveller, is much better acquainted, than the others, with 
the local situation of the Desas. 

List given by the ^rahnia'iis of Arava-courchy. 


1 Anga. 

2 Vanga. 

3 Kalinga. 

4 Kamboja. 

5 Kamarupa, (Assam.) 

6 Sawvira. 

7 Sawvarashtra. 

8 Maharmhtra, (Marattahs). 

9 Magadha. 

10 Malava. 

1 1 Nepala. 

12 Kerala, (Malabar) 

13 Cher a, (Saliem and Coimhe- 

tore.) 

14 Chela, (Tanjore.) 

15 Pandava,(Madura and Tine- 

velley.) 

16 ^nchala, (Pavjab ?) 

17 Bangala (Bengal.) 

18 Gauda or Gauda. 

19 Malayala, (probably it ought 

to be read Malayachala.) 

20 Singhala. 

21 Dravida, or Dravira, (Arcot, 

Madras.) 

22 Karnata, (Mysore, Sira, Color.) 

23 Lata. 

24 Marata. (This probably ought 

to have been Marahata.) _ 

25 Nata. 

26 Pulinda. 

List of the 56 D4sas, according to 

1 Anga. 

2 Vanga, (country east from the 
Biahma-putra river.) 

3 Kalinda, ( Vijaya-nagara.) 

4 Kalinag, (Muttiera Binder- 

abutul.) 


27 Andhrny, (Nellore, and the 

country north from Madras.) 

28 H-dna, Europe, {Hans ?) 

29 Diisarnada. 

30 Bojay, ( Vi java naqara.) 

31 Kuru, (Delhi.) 

32 Gandhara. 

33 Vidarbha. 

34 Vicieha. 

35 Bunleka.. 

36 Barbara. 

37 Kekaya. 

38 Kosala, (Cade.) 

39 Kanta. 

40 Kirata. 

41 Gurjnra, (Guzerat.) 

42 Hindu. 

43 Tienhina. 

44 Kankana. 

45 Vankana. 

46 Mutsya. 

47 MaHhura. 

48 Sidra. 

49 Chedi. 

50 Sindhu, (Iran or Pei'sia.) 

51 Avanti, {Banares, ov Kdis.) 

52 Mudday. 

53 Tavana, (Mecca). 

54 China, (China.) ^ 

55 Karushay. 

56 Tt ikdrta, (a part of Arabia.) 
Ndrayana Sasiri oifSri Bangam. 

5 Kamboja, (Thibet ov Bootan ) 

6 Kdsmira. 

7 Sura, (Surat.) 

8 Gurjara, (GtizeraL) 

9 Barbara. 

10 Murada. 
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Bhatfirathi, 

Ganges. 


1 1 Gandhdra. 

J2 Sawvira. 

13 Saicvardshtra. 

14 Mahardahtra, (Marattahs.) 

15 Mathura, (a place north from 

Oude.) 

1(1 Mugndha, (Gy a, Patna, &e.) 

17 Andhra, (Telingdna.) 

18 Nishdda. 

19 Sindhu. 

20 Dasdrnada. 

21 Mdlava, (capital Barodra.) 

22 Nepdla. 

23 Panchdla, Delhi, (Panjdb.) 

24 Bimgdla, (from Boidinat to 
the Brakma-ptiti a.) 

Malaydchala, (a hilly coun- 
try producing sandal.) 

Chola, (Tanjorei) 

Kerala, (Malabar.) 

Singard, (perhaps Singala.) 
Gauda, (Lakshmanapuram, 
Tulgo Lucknow.) 

Gotdki. 

31 Karnataka, {Mysore, Sc.) 

32 Karahdtaka. 

33 Marahataka. 


37 

38 

39 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


35 Pandava. 

36 Pulinda. 

Kanta. 

Trika, (perhaps Trikarla ?) 
Trilavanth. 

40 Avanti, (Ujina, or Ougein.) 

41 Viddha, (Januca.param, vul- 
go Janttcpottr, north from 
Bengal.) 

42 Widarbha,(Denagepore, Rung- 

pore.) 

43 Kekaya. 

44 Komla, (Oude.) 

45 Kankana. 

46 Tienicana, (Coorg.) 

47 Hiirnay. 

48 Matsya, (Benares.) 

49 Bachya. • 

Makala. 

Pdkd. 

Yahlika,( V ahli-konda-puram, 
or Kishkinda, south from 
Arcot.) 

Tavana. Mussulmans. 

54 Lavakya, (Dwaraka.) 

55 Drirdda, (Rameswara.) 

56 Dravida, (Arcot.) 


50 

51 

52 


53 


34 Pandta. ^ 

Hsual with allinformatlonreceivedfromBra/<- 

rri . however, that 

Uffnda contains al the habitable world, as far as was known to the 
authors of the books esteemed sacred among the Hindus, and is by 

Tnd?«H^"T country which we call Hindustan. 

5 never been able to discover any name that the 

BidAmans have for the country over which their doctrine has ex- 

the coTintrv^ ^ Circumlocution, and say all 
SLk of and Ramdmara. The BralLans 

mer fu^l tS*— .i'" inhabited by 

Bern’s to bSw excepted, 

extravagance of a disordered imagination. 

most^IaW^ ^ and its 

So ^^<^ 9 irathi, called by way of eminence 

irne|TrGr„.Tr c ^bich Kes in a 

therefore is ^ It river of European geographers, 

that nr,’o«tfT -®7? and the Lit branch 

called Padma fi?iT hy the JSVndas 

adma (vulgo 1 adai) or Padmaiuati, aud is Lt by them 
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esteemed equally sacred. Although the water of the whole river 
from Gangottam to Sagara is holjq yet there are five Tirthas, or 
places more eminently sacred than the rest ; and to these, of course, 
all pilgrims from a distance resort to perforin their ablutions, and 
to take up the water that is used in their ceremoniss. These 
Tirthas are, Gangdttam ; Haridivara, or Maya ; Prayaga (called by * 
the Mussulmans Elahahad), JJttara Janagiri, a little below Monghir ; 
and Sugar, at the mouth of what we call the Hoogley river. Eara- 
ynna Shastri, who has been at all these places, says, that at Oangot- 
tara three small streams fall down from impassable snowy precipices 
and unite into a small bason below, which is considered by the 
Hindus as the source of the Ganges, over which at that place a man 
can step. It is situated about twenty days journey north and west 
from Haridwara (Hurdwar) ; and the Brahman's road lay on the 
west side of the river, until he came near Gaiigottara. He observed 
no considerable stream joining the Bhagirathi from the east, until ho 
came to the A likanandra. Prayaga, however, is the most celebrated 
Tirtha, or holy place by water ; as Kasi is the most sacred Kshetra, 
or place of worship by land. 

In the district of Arava-cottrehy are some families of Mussulman Mmiuimsn 
farmers. They were formerly Candashara, or persons holding lands 
free of rent on condition of serving as private soldiers. After the 
invasion by Colonel Laing, Tippoo abolished this kind of militia ; 
and the persons who composed it continue to occupy the lands, but 
pay rent like other farmers. 

IGth November. — I went ten J/d/cthar hours’ journey to Jfidi- not. is. 
nnru. The country is better enclosed, and less rocky, than that 
through which I came yesterday ; but it is equally uncultivated. By 
the Way I passed an iron forge, of the same structure with that seen 
in Major Macleod’s district, and, like it, calculated to smelt black 
sand. At Arava-courchy I had been informed, that at MuHnuru I 
should find a market ; but on coming up I found, that the whole 
place had been destroyed by an invading army, probably that under 
Colonel Fullarton, and that it has never since been rebuilt. All 
that remains is a small temple, which has got an establishment of 
Brahmans, dancing women, and musicians. The neighbouring coun- 
try is adorned with many plantations of the Borcmus. The calcare- 
ous Titja abounds at least as much on the south side of the Noyel as 
it does toward the north, and in some places covers the whole surface 
of the ground in continued masses. West from is a field 

of this kind, where the calcareous masses assume a botryoidal form. 

For some days the weather has become comparatively pleasant, weatutr. 
It is very clear, and, although hot in the day and evening, is then 
by no means oppressive ; while the mornings are delightful. 

I7th November. — I went a long stage to Daraporam. Near this 
arc two fine canals, that water much rice-land in a good state of cul- country, 
tivation. The soil of the dry-field is poor, and but little of it is 
cultivated. 
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At Daraporam, or more properly Dharma-puram, is a large mud 
fort, the commandant of which, according to the report of the natives, 
agreed to surrender the place to Colonel I’ullarton. As he wished, 
however, to make an appearance of resistance, some pioneers were 
sent into the ditch to undermine the wall ; which they did very 
coolly, while over their heads the garrison kept up a tremendous fire. 
When the passage was open the firing ceased, and our troops walked in 
quietly, without any injury having been done on either side. Pre- 
vious to this the town was very large ; hut it is now only beginning 
to recover from a state of ruin. Mr. Hurdis having made it the head 
office {Ciitchery) of his district, it will soon increase. He has laid 
out the plan of a new town, in which all the streets will be straight 
and wide ; and in this a good many new houses have been built. 
The inland situation of the place is, however, a great disadvantage ; 
and in favourable seasons the cultivators cannot find a market for 
their grain. 

Man'ageiMnt’ of to the iOthNotember . — I remained with Mr. Hurdis, a most 

Mr. Hardia. intelligent and active young gentleman. He manages the disputes 
about caste, and those arising between the right and left hand sides, 
in the same manner as is done by Major Macleod. The nature, 
indeed, of the whole management of both their districts is nearly 
the same ; and in place of a jealousy between them, as belonging 
to two diflerent services, they live in the greatest cordiality, and the 
only struggle between them is an honourable emulation in the per- 
formance of their duty. 

Both gentlemen make it a rule, that their Umlahs, or native 
oflicers, should not leave the court, until every cause that comes 
before it is decided. 

Mr. Hurdis thinks that the present vents are greatly too high ; 
and, no doubt, the peasantry here, as well as in almost every part 
of India, are miserably poor. I am inclined to think, however, that 
other cau.ses contribute more to this than the greatness of the rents. 
Mr. Hurdis says, that all the land whieh is not cultivated is by no 
means unlet (Ti< si ) ; but owing to the want of rain, and of stock, the 
farmers are not able to cultivate the whole of what they rent. This, 
in my opinion, shows that the fields are by no means over-assessed 
and that the farmers, if they would not grasp at more than they have 
stock to manage, might be in a much more comfortable situation. 
One great cause indeed of the poverty of the farmers, and consequent 
poverty of crops, in many part of India, is the custom of forcing land 
upon people who have no means of cultivating it. Thus all the lands 
are apparently occupied ; but it is in a manner that is worse than if 
one h^f of them were entirely waste. 1 believe every intelligent 
farmer in England will say, that one acre fully improved will give 
more profit than two that are half cultivated. 

The Poly gar government Mr. Hurdis considers as highly oppres- 
sive to the peasantry, who are always squeezed by irregular means, 
although nominally they pay a low rent. The Poly gars, he says. 


Spttij jmlice. 


Eenti. 
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were originally men who had the management of certain tracts of 
land, with all manner of jurisdiction over the inliabitants. Each was 
to keep up a certain number of armed men ready for the defence of 
the country ; and they were to account to the king for the whole 
revenue, deducting from the proceeds a certain sum for their own 
maintenance and that of their soldiers. Mr. Hurdis considers the 
headmen and accomptants of villages as having an hereditary right 
to their offices. 

The Vii^-Ratja Fanam is here the most common currency among 
the people, who reduce all other coins to its standard. In the follow- 
ing Table is given tiie number of Vir'-Raya Fanams for which cash 
coin passes, with the value of these at the Tower Mint price. 

Gold Coins. 

V.R.F. s. d. 

Sultany, Bahadury, and Ikeri Varahun, Huns, or 

Pagodas 16J + 7 k =8 1 

Star-Pagoda + 4 

Porto-Novo, or Feringy ditto 12| -aS 

Sultany Fanam IfijV =0 7^ 

Silver Coins. 

Pondichery, ov Sultany Rupee 

Company’s if adras iZapse ^ 

These are calculated to the nearest farthing : all suras of money 
in Mr. Hurdis’s district I value at this rate of exchange ; using, 
however, the exact fraction, in place of the foregoing approximation. 
The 'Weights in use here are 
24 Star Pagodas— 1 Polam = O^’^^^lb. 

100 Polams =1 To/a«» = 17, '\^lb. 

The measure of grain used by the farmers, and that by which it 
is sold in the market, are different. 

The measure used by the farmers for dry-grains is thus formed : 
72 Company’s Riepees’ weight of grain fill a Buddy. 

4 Puddies=\ Bulla or Vullam~cdh\c&\ inches 246,],- 
10 Bullas = L Morau, Siliga, or Candy ... 3958 -8 

6 Moraus =1 Podi ... ... 236977 

Also for Rice. 

40 Bidlas=l Siliga or Candy inches 9874-2 

SO Siliga$=l Man 29622 1 

The Market (Bazar) Measures are, 

For Rice. 

84 Sultany Rupees’ weight of grain fill a. Buddy. 

3 Puddies=.\ Bulla, containing cubical inches ... 216 

40 Bullas = 1 Siliga or Candy 8640 

so Siligas =1 Mau ... ••• ••• • 259200 

4 


2 

1800 . 

Nov. 18—20. 


Money. 


Weights. 


Dry-measure. 
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Kice-grounJ. 
L»nd measure 


Rent, 


Aim for Dry-grains. 

16 Balias =1 Morau, Siligit ov Candy ... ... 3456 

The Measure for Bice-ground. 

24 feet square=l Culy. 

220 Culies = 1 Mau, which, therefore coutains 2-fo'’o'o% ^icres. 

The rice lands in this neighbourhood are let to persons of all 
castes. That of the first quality pays 160 Fanams a year for the 
Mau ; the^second quality pays 140 Sultany Fanams ; the third, 136 
Fanams ; and the fourth 1 18 Fanams, These, reduced to English 
money and measure, give 1/. 15s. 9|ci. ; 11. 9s. lOM. ; 11. 9s. ; and 
It. 5s. 2cJ, an acre. If the rice land be cultivated for Betel-leaf 
{Piper Betle), it pays 3G0 Fanams, or at the rate of 31. 1 6s. 9c?. an 
acre. Land cultivated with sugar-caue pays no higher rent than 
that cultivated with rice ; yet very little sugar is made here, while 
much is raised in other districts, where it is higher assessed. The 
accompanying Table, explaining the cultivation of wet-grains, has 
been comjiiled from the reports of the farmers and merchants 
assembled for the purpose. One crop only of the three first kinds 
of rice can be taken in the year. If the Guru Curivay be sown, a 
crop of Kevir {Gynosurus corocanus) follows. This is much used, 
the prodflee of the two crops, on the whole, being of greater value. 

It is evident, that the produce here is much under-rated ; as the 
whole value of the crops, after deducting the seed, is little more 
than the rent paid to government. It must be observed, that the . 
land here is much lower rented than at Nala Rayana Pallyam ; yet 
the farmers here do not acknowledge a greater produce than what 
will pay their low rent, while those of Mala Rayana Pallyam 
acknowledge a produce, that, after paying the heavy tax imposed on 
them, leaves a considerable gain. Could entire reliance- be placed 
on the accuracy of these statements, this would show in a very 
decisive manner the advantages of high rents ; but it must be evident, 
that the data upon which a traveller can found his calculations are 
liable to innumerable objections ; nor do I think, that less than a 
residence of ten years, with actual experiments on every crop, could 
enable a person to speak decidedly on the rate of productiveness 
which the land of any district possesses. 


« 
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Pry-fleld. 

Rent. 


COttOD. 


Articles eulti' 
tated OQ dry- 
field. 


I also received the fftlowing account of the Kiel, or dry-field 
cultivation of Darapuram. 

The best fields let at 60 Canter'-Raya Funams a Vullam of 6-t 
Vaiims square ; the worst lands at 4 Fanams. Grass land lets from 
10 to 2 Fanams. These rents, when reduced to English money and 
measure, are as follow : arable land from 8s, S^d. to Id. an acre. 
Grass land from Is. 5\d. to an acre. 

The quantity of cotton raised is considerable, and the kind most 
commonly cultivated is the Nadum Pirati, which requires a red 
soil. The ground is ploughed four times ; and between the 10th 
of April and the 10th of May the seed is sown. No other grain 
is mixed with the cotton. For three seasons it produces a crop once 
a year, in April and May ; after which a crop of grain is taken, 
before cotton is again sown on the same field. In a good year a 
V ullam land produces 5 Tolams, or an acre 20 ,^lb. It sells at 2 J 
Vir’-Raya Fanams a Tolam, when containing the seed ; or at 
of a penny a pound ; so that the value of the produce of an acre is 
Is. .5id. 

The Upum cotton requires a black soil. It ripens in six months, 
and a Vullam land produces seven Tolams of raw cotton. 


The following Articles are cultivated here on the Kiel, or 
Dry-field. 


Kinds, 


Seed, 


Sholum (Holcus sorr/kum) 
Avaray {Dolichos Lahiab) or To 
vary (Gytisus Cajan).., 

Total... 

Cambu {Holcus spicatus) 
Avaray or Tovary 

Total... 

Colu {Dolichos biflorus)... 
Shamay {Panicum miliare) 


j 

Per 

Vullam 

land. 

Per Acre. 

Per 

Vullam 

landl 

PerAcre. 

VttHams. 

Dee. of Bushi 

Podis^ 

Bushels. 

8 

0-2144 

4 

lOi 

H 

0-0402 

1 


n 

0-2546 

5 

12f 

8 

0-2144 

4 

lOi 

H 

0-0402 

1 


H 

0-2546 

5 

12f 

8 

0-2144 

H 

3f 

10 

0-2681 

2 

H 


Produce. 


Garden-ground rents here at 80, 60, 50, and 40 Canter’-Raya 
Fanams a Vullam, or at 11s. 7d., 8s. 8id., 7s. 3d, and 5s. 9Jd an 
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acre, according to its quality. When the water is far below the 1800- 
surface, it is raised by the Gapily, one of which can supply a Vullam Machine foi 
of land, or 4:^ acres. If the depth of the water be less, it is raised irrigation, 
by the Yatam, on which four men walk along the balance. A 
Y ullam of land requires from one to two Yat ams, according to the 
distance the water has to be raised ; but two Yatams, wrought by 
ten men, are here reckoned cheaper than one Capily, wrought by one 
man and two oxen : the men, however, do other work in the garden. 

The principal article cultivated is tobacco ; and a crop of grain Tobacco, 
is always procured in the course of the year from the same ground. 

The produce of a Vullam land of a good quality is 700 bundles of 
tobacco, weighing on an average 8 Potams, and worth 25 Vir’-Raya 
Fanams a hundred. The crop of Sholum is estimated at 6 Podis, 
or at 15J bushels an acre. The crop of Gambit from tobacco land is 
estimated at the same amount with that of Sholum ; that of Ragy is 
estimated at 7 Podis, or 1 8 bushels an acre. 

The farmers who are in easy circumstances keep their grain s»ie of gninj 
until they can retail it in the weekly markets. Poor men, in order 
to discharge their rents, are under the nece.ssity of selling it to 
dealers, and in general lose 20 per cent. 

The servants employei here in agriculture are hired in thes«"»''‘*' 
beginning of the year for twmve months. They may change their 
service when this term expires, if they be not in their master’s debt ; 
but, as he generally advances money for their marriages, and other 
ceremonies, they are seldom at liberty to go away. They get twenty 
Bullas of rough rice ( Paddy ) a month, with four Fanams and one 
Siliga of rough rice yearly ; and their master pays their house rent. 

The whole is about 3 1 bushels of rough rice, of which one half is 
husk, with two shillings in money, besides the house rent, which 
will not exceed one or two shillings a year. These servants general- 
ly have one wife, who at seed-time and harvest works for the master 
for daily wages. A woman’s daily wages are four Paddies of grain, 
worth about nine-tenths of a penny. A man gets 6 Puddies of 
grain. A servant with these wages can once or twice a month 
procure a little animal food. Milk is too expensive. His common 
diet consists of some boiled grain, with a little salt and capsicum, 
and perhaps some pickles. His drink is the water in which the 
grain was boiled. He has yery little clothing, and that little is 
extremely dirty ; his house is a hovel, and he is commonly over-run 
with vermin and cutaneous disorders. The women, although not 
clean, are fully clothed. 

Throughout the Coimbetore province there are eartLs impreg- s»iine e«rthi, 
nated with muriatic salts, and others with nitrates ; both of which 
have occasionally been made into culinary salt, and nitre. 

In Tippoo’s reign the makers of saltpetre received advances smitpetr*. 
from government, and prepared the saltpetre from the earth. It 
was twice boiled, and was delivered to the government at 1 F »>’- 
Raya Fanam for the Bulla containing 4 PvMdies of 72 Rupees’ 
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weight each, or at about 7s. a hundred-Aveight. This earth 
seems to contain the nitre ready formed, as no potash was added to 
it by the makers. It is only to be found in the hot season ; so that 
I had no opportunity of examining its contents. I saw the two 
places in this neighbourhood where it is collected. The soil in both 
is very sandy and rocky, and the Avays passing over them are much 
frequented by men and cattle. From the 10th of January until the 
loth of February the saline earth is scraped from the surface, and 
is lixiviated, boded, and crystallized twice. 

21st November . — I Avent about eleven miles to Puna-puram. 
By the way I saw A’ery little cultivation, but the whole country has 
formerly been ploughed. From a want of trees and hedges it is 
Cnieareoni rii/a. very bare» and the soil is rather poor. Immense fields of lime- 
stone are every wdiere to be seen ; and the strata of it at Puna- 
puram are much thicker than I have observed any where else. 
Many Avells haAung been dug through these strata, to the depth of 
twelA'e and fifteen feet, giA^e the traveller a good view of them. The 
calcarious matter seems to have been gradually deposited in horizontal 
strata, or layers. It involves small angular masses of quartz, and 
other stones, which, I suppose, must have arisen from its having 
flowed over the surface of the original stmto Avhile it was in a soft 
state, and collected fragments of these as it rolled along. On the 
surface of the layers, or in cavities, some of it assumes a botryoidal 
form, Avhile other parts of these caAdties haA’e a smooth undulating 
or conchoidal surface. The original strata are all aggregate rocks. 
Puna-puram is a small fort, of which the hereditary chief is a young 
b(^’. He was brought to rrie by his grandmother, and male relations, 

_ Avho are the chief farmers in the place. This season they have had 
scarcely any rain, to Avhich some of the waste appearance of the 
Country must be attributed ; but they say, that they have sutfered 
much from the neighbouring Polygars, especially during a com- 
motion that took place .about three years ago. 

22nd November. I went seven and a half Malabar hours’ 
journey to Mangalam, an open village belonging to a Polygar. The 
country is not so stony as that through Avhich I passed yesterday ; 
but it IS equally uncultivated. Mangalam is now reduced to forty 
houses. It formerly contained one hundred. This diminution is 
attributed to the oppression of Tippoo, and to want of rain: for 
many of the cultiAmtors have removed to places blessed with a more 
favourable climate. The Polygar is one of the most stupid looking 
men that I have ever seen, and goes about with very little attend- 
ance or state. 

lime-stone, water has 

been found at no great distance from tlie surface; yet here there 
?■ Much of the well water has a 

miv almost every part of the neighbourhood culi- 
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23rd November. — I went seven Malabar hours’ journey to ISOO- 
Pujnr-petta, an open village with a few shop.s. Like almost all 
those in this neighbourhood, it is surrounded and intersected by 
many hedges, which serve as a defence against the thieves and 
robbers who come to drive away the cattle ; and these miscreants, 
owing to the vicinity of the Polygars, have always been numerous. 

The village belongs immediately to the government, but is surround- 
ed by the lands of Polygars. 

This day’s road led through a country which is in nearly a simi- Appearance of 
lar state with all that I have seen west from Parapuram ; but the u«eountrj. 
soil in some places is much better, and really very good. The hills 
of Coimbetore, and those that bound the Ani-raalaya pass on the 
south, are both visible from Pujar-petta. 

21th November. — I went six Malabar hours’ journey to Palachy. ^ov. n. 

As I approached it, the country became gradually more cultivated, ‘'aiachi/. 
and better inclosed; and its environs look well, being adorned with 
groves of coco-nut palms ; but there are no other trees near it. The 
town contains 300 poor housc.s and a small temple, and derives its 
name from the second wife of a Vaylalar, who came to the place 
when the country Avas entirely covered Avith AVoods, and began to 
clear it by the Cotu-Cadu cultivation. The toAvn is rising fast into 
importance, having been made the residence of a Tahsildar, and 
being placed in the line of the new road that has been opened to 
Pali-ghat. Near it is a small fort. 

In this vicinity aa'Rs lately dug up a pot. containing a great Roman com’, 
many Roman silver coins, of Avhich iSIr. Hurdis Ava.s so kind as to 
give me six. They Avere of two kinds, but all of the same value, 
each weighing 56 grains. One of the kinds is of Aar/i'sti/.s. The 
legend round the head is CAESAR AVCVSTVS DIVi F FATER 
PATRIAE ; that is, Ccesar Augustus Divi Filins Pater Patrke. 

Above the reverse, representing • tAvo persons sbinding with two 
bucklers and spears placed between them, the legend is AVCVSTl F 
COS DESIC PRINC IWENT; that is, Augiisli Filio Consule design- 
alo, principe juventutis. Under the figures is Avritten. CAESARIA 
or Ccesaria, at some city of Avhicli name it has been struck. The 
other coin is of the same Aveight, and belongs to Tiherivs. The 
legend round the head is TI CAESAR DIVI AVC F AV0VST^'S ; 

Tiberius Gccsar Divi Augusti Filius Augustus. On the reA'erse, 
representing a person seated, and holding a spear in one hand ami 
a branch in the other, is the folloAviug legend : PONTIF MAXIM, 
or Pontifex Maximus. 

The Tahsildar showed me a Amry regular account of the Avholo .statutiriii «i-- 
lands in his district, according to the mensuration and valuation 
made by Chica Deva Raya of Mysore. The proportion of land not 
possibly arable is stated to be veiy^ small ; and almost the Avhole 
face of the country, except in the immediate vicinity of Palachy, 
appears to the traveller to bo waste : yet the Tahnldads accompis 
state the Avhole arable lands to be occujficd. 
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The manner of letting the lands here is veiy singular. The 
worst ground, being left for pasture as a common, pays no rent, 
and must be much more extensive than the Tahsildar states ; as 
is clearly proveable by the immense extent of uncultivated land 
that is every where to be seen. The remainder of the ground 
belonging to each village, and which is reckoned all that is arable, 
has an average valuation fixed upon it. In some villages this is 20 
Fanams a Bulla for the whole arable land, good or bad ; in others, 
it is so high as 50 Fanams a Bulla. If the fields rated as Bullas con- 
tained no more than the proper measure, the first rent would be 
2s. 10|(i. an acre, the latter 7s. 3d. ; the average value of the whole 
lands of a village having been fixed, the fields are divided into 
three qualities, according to the goodness of their soil; and they 
are then divided among the cultivators by an assembly of these 
people ; in which, in order to prevent partialities, the officers of 
revenue have no right to interfere. The farmers complain, that the 
land is forced on them, and that they are compelled to rent more 
than they have stock to enable them to cultivate. A man "^ho rents 
1 7 Bullas of land is able only to plough 9 of them ; whereas, if he 
had full stock, he would plough between 11 and 12, leaving one- 
third part in fallow. The rents, however, have been lowered ; in 
some villages one-fifth, in others one-third, in order to compensate 
the loss which the farmer suffers by this manner of renting lands, 
where there is not a sufficient stock to cultivate the whole. This 
sort of tenure seems to be a gi’eat evil, and, in order to keep down 
the rent, will occasion constant clamours of poverty among the 
farmers. 

One plough is reckoned here adequate to cultivate 2 Bullas of 
land, or acres. A few farmers possess 10 ploughs, but by far 

the greater number have only one. 

There are here two kinds of servants employed by the farmers 
to cultivate the lands : they are called Pudial, and Pungal. 

The Pudials receive yearly 3 Fodis of grain (29 busWils), worth 
48 Vir’-B.aya Fanams, with 10 Fanams in money, and a house. 
The 58 Fanams are equal to 1/. 8s. Ogcf. The wife and children of 
the Pudial are paid for whatever work they perform. He is hired 
by the year ; but, if he contracts a debt with his master, he caimot 
quit the service till that be discharged. 

The Pungals go to a rich farmer, and for a share of the crop 
undei'take to cultivate his lands. He advances the cattle, imple- 
ments, seed, and money or grain, that is necessary for the subsist- 
ence of the Pungals. He also gives each family a house. He takes 
no share in the labour, which is all performed by the Pungals and 
their wives and children ; but he pays the rent out of his share on 
the division of the crop, which takes place when that it ripe. If a. 
farmer employs six Pungals to cultivate his land, the produce is 
divided into 15 portions, which are distributed as follow: 
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(i to the farmer, or Punnadi, for rent, seed, &c. 180. 

1 to ditto for profit. 

2 to ditto for interest of money advanced. 

6 to the Pungals, or labourers. 


15 portions. 

Out of their portions the Punga/s must repay the farmer the 
money which he has advanced for their subsistence. The farmers 
prefer employing Pudiabs, when they can be procured ; but among 
the labourers the condition of the Piingals is considered as prefer- 
able to that of the Pudiala. Six-fifteenths of the whole produce 
is indeed a very large allowance for the manual labour bestowed 
on any land ; and, as the farmer can afibrd to give it, the rents must 
be moderate. 

The Grain Measure in use here is as folloivs : Messures 

63 Rxrpees weight of 9 grains, mixed in equal quantities, fill a 
Puddy, which measures 54 cubical inches. 

9 4 Puddles =■ 1 BuHa, or Vidlam — bushel. 

9G BuLlas — 1 Podi ... = 

30 Balias — 1 Candy, or Siliga = 3j|(^u 

* The Weighls/or Cotton are : weighu. 

8 Rupees = 1 Pxdl «=> OtWoct 
IQQ Pulls = 1 ro/am= 19 jV^'V 

The coins commonly current here are Vir-Rdya Fanams and Money. 
Feringy, or Povto-Kovo Pagodas, equal in value to ten Vir-Raya 
Fanams. The revenue is estimated in Canter' -Raya Fanams at the 
rate of 100 for 125 Vir’-Raya Fanams. 

The land measure is the same as at Coimbetore, the Bulla or Lasd-measme 
Vullaon land being a square of 64 Vaams or fathoms each way, and 
is therefore equal to acres; but, by the actual measurement 

of a field.ifound that it contained acres, or that the Vullams, 
by which Xne aceompts are kept, are larger than they ought to be, 
as 1372 is to 1000. Not knowing, however, how far the other fields 
may exceed the true measurement, I have in all my calculations 
considered that as the standard ; but I would warn the reader to 
think it probable, that the size of the computed Balias is at least equal 
in general to that of the one which I measured. 

In the accompanying Table will be seen many particulars rela- niy-graim. 
tive to the cultivation of the dry-graias, which is here almost the 
sole occupation of the farmers. The produce is taken on the aver- 
age of a good year, as allowed by the farmers in presence of the 
Tuhsildar, 
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Except 240 Balias, or 1029 acres, given in Enam, the whole 1800. 
arable lands in the subdivision immediately depending on Palachy 
are rented, and pay at the rate of 40 Fanarns a Vullam, or os. 9}d. 
an acre. It formerly let for 50 Fanarns a Vullam ; but the rents 
have been lowered one-fifth part, on account of the farmers’ poverty. 
Almost the whole is lit for the cvdtivation of Camhu and Sholiun, 
which renders it so valuable. Twenty-six Balias only are culti- 
vated with the machine called Capily, and that in a very slovenly 
manner. This pays no additional rent; a strong proof of the ad- 
vantage of rent as a stimulus to industry ; for in most places of 
this province, where a great additional rent i.s demanded, this kind of 
cultivation is carried on with great sjriidt and care. 

The following statements will show the common manner of 
cropping the ground, which is done here with more judgment than d^ce.’ ““ 
is usual in India. 

Value irer acre. 

I. First year ftciniu, with accompanying grain.s... £l 3 0 

•Second year 1st crop Sltolum 14.s. lOd. 

2nd crop Coin 5s. 8cl. 

1 0 G 

Thi^ year grass manured by folding cattle on it 0 1 G 

Total produce of throe years 2 5 0 

Deduct Pi,ent ITs. 4id. 

Seed O.s. Tl-d. 

— 0 18 0 


Eemainder for .stock and labour 7 0 

II. First j’^ear Camhu, with its accompanying grains j6I 3 0 

Second year 1st crop Shamay ... 16s. ^ 

2nd crop Colu 5s. 8rf. 

1 2 0 ^- 

f ' o .j 

Third year grass 0 1 (i 


Total produce of three years 2 G G| 

Deduct Rent 17s. 4 Id. 

Seed Is. 0j(/. 

0 18 U 

Remainder for stock and labour £l 8 5j 

In place of Shamay, may be sowm Wiilinilu, or Pacha-Pyra or 
Ella. 

III. First year Camhu, with the accompanying grains £ 1 3 0 

Second clitto )S/ioitcm and Aadawj cotton 0 I!) ,54 

Third ditto cotton remains giving ^ of a cr(.>p 0 3 51 

Fourth ditto grass 0 16 


Total jtroduce of four years 2 7 5 
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0 19 8i 1 

. I 

Eemainder for stock and labour ■£ 1 7 | 

Some farmers in the third year sow Sholum between the diiUs 
of cotton. The crop is very poor. | 

fuhivation- The manner of cultivating the.se crops is as follows : the field, t 

while in grass, is manured by folding on it as many cattle as can 
be procured. 'J'hen between the 26th of May and the 27th of July - 

it is ploughed five times. During this season there are slight | 

showers of rain ; but in a few days afterwards the heavy rains f 
generally commence. When this happen.s, sow the C'aWihi/. broad-cast, j 
and cover it with the plough. On the second or third day furrows 
are drawn through the field, at the di.stance from each other of six 
cubits. Into these a man, who follows the plough, drops the seeds | 
of Tovary, 3Iucha-cotay, Muta-cotay, and of Tata-Pyia (see the t 
anne.xed Table), while another plough comes behind, and covers 
them with a second furrow. These accom[)anying seeds are never 
intermixed ; one being sown in one part of the field, and another 
in another part : but in every field a proportion of gach is sown. 

The Tata-Pyra is sometimes mi.xed with the Vambu^ed and sown 
broad-cast. At the end of one month, the young Camhu is about 
4 or 5 inches high, and the field is then ploughed. In five months 
it ripens, and two months afterwards the accompanying grains come ; 
to maturity. The ears of the Camhu, when ripe, are cut otf, and 
immediately trodden out. The grain, after being separated from J 
the .spikes, is dried in the sun two or three days, and put up in 1 
.store-houses, so as to be secured from moisture and the circulation 
of air. .^ter having been kept one year, its value is much dimi- 
nished, and at the end of two jmars it becomes totally useless. 

The Camhu straw is only used for thatch, and is allowed to 
stand on the field until between the 12th of March and the 10th of 
April, when it is pulled up by the roots. These being large, the 
ground is loosened by the operation, and, without having been 
ploughed, is immediately afterwards sown with Sholum, or \\ulindu, 
or Pacha-Pyra, or PUn (see the Table). After these seeds have ; 
been sown broad-cast, the field is once ploughed. If Skamay is to 
be sown, the field is ploughed once, the seed is sown between the ; 
12th of May and the 11th of June, and then covered by the plough- | 
One month after having been sown, the Sholum field must be again 1 
loughed ; the others ripen without any trouble. Sholum straw w | 
ere reckoned the best fodder. These crops rijien between the 1 
14th of September and the 14th of October ; and immediately after I 
they are reaped the field is ploughed, and sown with Coht, or 1 
Hone-gram, the seed of which is covered by a second ploughing. •: 
At the end of a month weeds ought to be removed by the hand. In ; 
five months more it is ripe. 
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When cotton is cultivated with Sholum, the seed of the latter 1800. 
is first sown, and then that of the cotton is scattered over the field, cotton?" 
Both are then covered by the yjlough, arid at the end of the first 
month the field is again ploughed. At the end of the second month 
the weeds are removed by a small hoe. After the Sholum has been 
reaped, the field is ploughed three times between the cotton plants, 
which grow quite irregularly three or four cubits from each other. 

Between the 1 0th of February and the lOth of April the cotton pro- 
duces a full crop. ISlext year, according to the native reckoning, 
between the Loth of October and the 12th of December, the field is 
ploughed again three times, and at the usual season gives a crop of 
three-fourths of what it produced in the first year. The plants are 
immediately pulled up, and the field is allowed a year’s fallow. 

The soil ’here is partly a red, and partly a dark coloured saniy suii. 
loam ; but in some neighbouring villages there is a rich black sajl 
which every year produces a crop of TJpum cotton, mixed with the 
Cicer arielinum, or Avith two umbelliferous plants, called Daaya and 
and Guderi Womvm. 

The Guderi IFomiun, or Horse-!fo/Mum, is used as a carminative <’“*ri iromum, 
for horses ; and, such being considered by tlie natives of this country 
as necessary fqr these animals, a mixture of it with j)epper, onions, # 
and the like, is once a week given to every horse. 

I have already mentioned, that besides the bad stony land, which Pasturt. 
is common, the farmers here keep in fallow for pasture one-third 
of their whole land. They pay full rent for the latter, but nothing 
for the use of the commons. For pasture, they never are naeessi' 
tated to send their cattle to the hills. The sickness that prevailed 
last year among the cattle over a great part of the country was not 
severely felt at Pa/arhy ; but the year before it had raged. The 
cattle of the cow kind in this neighbourhood are of the same breed 
with those above the Ghcds, but are rather inferior in size. 

The Ani-malaya Folyyars are to-elve in number, ily informa- Poiyaan'mi 
tion is taken from one of them, called the Gopiua Ganda. He says, 
that six generations ago they were sent into the country by Trirnula 
JS'ayaknt the Ra/a of Madura. Several of them arc of Tdinya de- 
scent, but not any are of the Madura family. Each of them paid 
an annual tribute, and, according to the extent of his district, was 
bound to keep up a certain number of Candusharas. or foot soldiers. 

Whenever called upon, the Polygars were bound to serve in the 
field with all these infivntry ; but then they got Batta, or subsist- 
ence money, from the Raja. Each Gandasltava had a small farm, 

Avhich he or his family cultivated for his support in peace, and for 
his clothing. The head Gandashara of every village had a large 
farm, and acted under the Polygar as captain; but out of the profit 
of his farm he was bound to provide arras for his company. Some 
of the villages in each district were thus divided among the Gan- 
dnAmraa; while others were let for a rent, out of which the Polygar 
niaintained his fiimily, and paid his tribute. Within his own dis- 
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tviet he possessed the power of life and death, with every kind of j 
jurisdiction, civil and military. Of the twelve Polygarii of Ani- i 
malaya, five are of the Vaycliar caste, a Telinga tribe ; four ai e Vay- I 
lalar, a Tamul caste; one is a Golaf Totier, also of Telinga extrac- , 
tion ; one is a Poloa, which is a caste of Malayalam ; and the twelfth \ 
is of the Vir-pachary family, the head of Avhich is now in a kind of ? 
rebellion. The Gopina Gauda's district contained 60 villages, main- ; 
tained 1000 Gandasharaft, and paid a tribute of 40,000 Vir-P.aya ' 
Panama, QTC %\d. Things continued in this state until the J 

government of Hyder, who entirely did away the militaiy tenure, 
but left each Polyyar some lands in Enavi, or free of rent, in place i 
of what it might be supposed they before enjoyed for the support f 
of their families. The Enam left to the Gopina Gauda Avas six vil- J 
lages, or one-tenth of his district. In this Enani he" retained the | 
•11 jurisdiction that he formerly possessed over his district ; for, in j 
eastern governments, the life and property of the subject are fre- ^ 
quently intmsted to the discretion of the most petty officers, or f 
land-holders. On Tippods accession, the Asoph or lieutenant of * 
Cohnbetore, KJiadir AH forced the Polygara to pay tribute for : 
the lands which Hyder had allowed them to retain, and thcj' were 
entirely disarmed; but they were allowed to retain over their . 
A-as-sals both civil and criminal jurisdiction. Ten years ago Tippoo ■ 
endeavoured to seize them, in order, by circumcision, to make them 
Mussulmans ; but they made their escape into the country^ of the 
Cochin Eaja, and continued there until the fall of SeTingupatam. , 
Ihe ^ndsleft to them by Hyder as Enams hav'e now been restored \ 
■for a tribute, amounting to three-fourths of what Avas exacted by ’ 
Tippoo in the beginning of his reign; and their jurisdiction is simi- ? 
lar to that of the Tahsitdars, except that the government does not 
interfere with the manner in which they let their lands. In fact, ’ 
they are now almost on the same footing Avith the Zemindars of 
Bengal, only they possess a si^ll authority in matters of police, 
and a limited civil jurisdiction, and their rents are more moderate. 
Gopina Gauda alleges, that he pays three -fourths of his collections ; 

Mr. Hurdis estimates his profits at 40 jier cent. Formerly, during 'i 
the confusion which subsisted in the open country^, the districts of ; 
these chiefs, being inaccessible without great trouble, were an asylum I 
foi those in distress; but since tbe Company’s govemmeiit has f^iven I 
security to all well-disposed persons, most of the people who had re- f 
tired thither have returned to their former places of residence; on I 
which account the estates of the Polygara are now thinly inhabited. I 
Ihe Polygara collect their rents without the assistance of armed men. t 
Ca.ndaaharasjiTe allowed to the Tahsildars-, but they serve them f 
rather in their capacity of officers of police, than in collecting the I 

rfivpnrua ° i 


Throughout ihe Connbetore province the Vaytalar are a numerous 
tribe of the rawuf ra(», and are esteemed to be of pure Stidra caste, 
fhey are of several different kinds; such as Caracata, Palay, Cholm 
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CodicalyCotay, Pandava, and Shayndalay Vaylalars : of this last kind igoo. 
are those who give me information. All Vaylalars can eat together; ^4. 
but these different kinds do not intermarry, nor can a man marry a 
woman of the same family with himself in the male line. ' The Vay- 
lalar are farmers, day-labourers, and servants who cultivate the earth; 
many of them can keep aceompts, and read books written in their 
native language. At Caiighiuiu resides Caiighium Manadear, here- 
ditary chief of all the Shaymlalay Vaylalars. Formerly this per- 
son settled all disputes in the caste; but Mr. Hurdis, having found 
that the hereditary chiefs excommunicated unjustly the people of 
their clans, ordered that all caste business should be settled in pub- 
lic court by the Tahsildar, with the advice of a council of persons 
skilled in the rules and customs of the caste in question. The people 
seem to be satisfied with this change. The Vaylalars are not permitted 
to drink intoxicating liquors ; but such of them as fiave not received 
UpadJ.sa may eat animal food. If their first wife has children, they 
cannot marry another ; nor do the men ever keep concubines in their 
houses. The women continue to be marriageable after the age of 
pubei’ty ; but widows are not allowed to take a second husband, nor 
to live with men as concubines. For adultery, if the fault has been 
committed with a person of the caste, a woman is seldom divorced, <« 
unless her shame has become very public. The widow ought to burn 
herself with her husband’s corpse, and this is still sometimes, though 
very rarely, practised. The tombs of such women as have commit- 
ted this action are considered as places of worship, and their me- 
mory is venerated as that of saints. They are all worshippefs of 
Siva ; but the proper psnates, or family gods, are various Saktis, or 
female destructive spirits ; such as Kali, Bhadra Kali, and the 
like. The Vaylalar offer sacrifices at the temples of these idols, 
and, if they have not received UpaMso,, eat the flesh ; but in 
Chera the Pujdris or Priests in these temples are all Pundarums, 
who are the Sudras dedicated to the service of Siva’s temples, in 
the same manner as the Satananas are dedicated to those of Vishnu. 

In sickness, they make vows to ornament the temple of the Sakti 
who is supposed to occasion the disease ; and if they recover, they 
employ the potter? who makes an image of a child or a horse, which 
is placed in the court of the temple. This kind of offering is ex- 
tremely common in every part of Coimbetore, but I have not seen it 
in any other part of India. If the proper funeral ceremonies are 
perfonned, the Vaylalar believe that after their decease they will 
reside at the feet of Isiuara They do not know what becomes 
of those who after death are not burned with the due rites. They 
do not require a Purdhita to read Mantrams at any of the family 
ceremonies; but, if the Panchanga chooses to come and read, he 
receives something for his trouble. Their Gurus are the Siva 
Brdhmanas, or Brahmans who act as Pujdris in the temples of 
Siva, and the great gods of his family. These are considered as 
greatly inferior to the Smartal, either Vaidika or Lokikn. The Guru 
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Ani-malays, 


DevasUtfon. 


comes annually to each villarfe, distributes consecrated leaves and 
holy water, and receives a Fanam from each person, with as much 
grain as they choose to give. Some of them purchase an U padgsa 
from the Guru-, giving for it, according to their circumstances, 
from one to ten Funams. Those who have procured this may make 
a Lingam of mud, and perform Puju or worship to this rude emblem 
of the deity, by pouring flowers and water over it while they repeat 
the Upad^sa. Such persons must abstain entirely from animal food. 
Those who have no tfpadem must pray without any set form, but 
are allowed to eat the flesh of sacrifices. 

The Handy Guntbaru are settled in this country in small num- 
bers, and are generally employed as armed messengers for the police. 
They are all of Kurnatnca extraction, and came originally from 
Kana-giri and ^nagundi. 

The Totear are a Telinga tribe settled here in considerable num- 
bers as cultivators. They are very poor, and remarkably ignorant, 
which prevented me from obtaining any rational account of their 
customs. 

27th November . — I went seven Malabar hours’ journey to Ani- 
malaya. Until I came to the river Alima, the road passed through 
a country well cultivated and inclosed. I forded the Alima at a 
town called Umbrayert-pallyam, which has formerly been a large 
place, but is now mostly in ruins, having been destroyed by the 
Naira in their wars with Tippoo. I then proceeded up the side of 
the Alima, having a fine canal with rice-fields to my left, and woods 
on my right. These occupy the grounds of a village, in which there 
was formerly much cultivation of dry grains. 'I'his also was de- 
stroyed by the Naira, who are considered by the people here as 
fierce and cruel barbarians. 

Ani-malaya, or Elephant-hill, is so called from the great number 
of elephants and hills in its neighbourhood. It is a town which 
contains about 400 houses, and is situated on the west side erf the 
Alima. It is the common thoroughfare between Malabar and the 
southern part of the A root dominions, being placed opposite to the 
wide passage that is between the southern end of the Ghata of 
Kamata, and the hills that run north from Cape Comorin. The 
Madura Bajas, the former lords of the country, built a fort close to 
the river ; which having fallen to ruins, the materials were removed 
by the Mysore Rajas, and a new fort was built at some distance to 
the westward. Twelve years ago Tippoo gave it some repairs, and, 
to procure materials for the purpose, pulled down five large temples. 
It IS still a very poor work, and is in the district of Palaehy. 

The greater part of the dry-fidd in the neighbourhood is now 
overgrown with woods ; for eight entire villages to the westward 
have been completely destroyed by the Naira, and have never been 
repeopled. There are three dams on the Alima, that water much 
nce-ground, the greater part of which is cultivated. There was 
formerly a fine tank, supplied with water from a branch of the 
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J lima called the Shinar ; but it fell into decay, and now the work- 1800. 
men are onlylfceginning to put it in order. .The whole watered- 
land in the ■village of Ani-malaya amounts, according to the mea- 
surement of Chica Deva llaya, to 750 Candaccu, which should be 
about 3,100 acres. The diy-held is rated in the books at 400 Balias ; 
but of this three-fourths have become totally waste, and 70 Budas 
■ only are actually cultivated. Ten villages in the immediate ■vicinity 
are without a single inhabitant. This shows how very inaccurate 
the accompts are that were shown to me at Pulachy by the Tahsildar. 

Indeed, very little dependence is to be placed on the statements of 
native officers of revenue. 

When the measurement of this district was made by the order of Lud-mtunrA 
China Deva Baya of Mysore, a pole was taken, which was 25 Adies, 
or native feet, in length. Marks have been made on a long stone, 
which is preserved as a standard. These show 'the pole to have 
been 24J English feet in length. 20 poles in length, by 15 in 
breadth, are called a Candaca of watered-land, which is therefore 
^TTiVTr acres. The Candaca of grain is rather more than 3 bushels. 

The whole rice-lands pay 72 J CanteP-Raya Fanams a Candaca n*n». 

(10s. ]0|cZ. an acre), whether the soil be good or bad. Every ten 
years the different farmers draw lota for the fields, each of which, 
being a long narrow strip of land, contains all the varieties of 
soil. 

* The farmers of A ni-malaya are mostly Sudras ; and o wing to the w»t*r«a uuSk 
want of hands and stock, can only take one crop in the year &om 
their lands ; but there being plenty of water for two crops, one half 
of the farm is cultivated at one season, and the other at another. 

Kioe and a little Betel-leaf (Piper Belle) are the only articles raised 
upon watered ground. The crop sown between the 13th of Jidy 
and the 13th of August is cultivated after the diyrseed manner. 

The sprouted-seed may be sown at any time between the iOth of 
May and the 10th of December, and is attended with the least treu- 
ble. This year a little transplanted rice has been tried, but in the 
present want of labourers it is considered as requiring too much 
trouble. 

In the accompanying Table will be seen the particulars of the-frodue*. 
cultivation of rice in this district. The estimate is formed on the 
average of good soils, according to the report of the cultivators, who 
say, that the smallest produce is about three-quarters of that stated 
in the Table. I however think it rather probable, that what I have 
given may be considered as the average produce of the whole lands, 
good and bad. The Cutari rice is that most commonly (mltivated, 
as it is less liable than the others to be injured by the herds of wild 
elephants; for these aninuila, although they eat rice, do not kill that 
kind when they tread on it. The GaMcSambau is the best. At Ani- 
malaya no manure, either <d leaves or dong, is used. 


6 
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Table explaining the cultivation of Rice at Ani-mdilaya, in ^ivihetot c. 


Kinds. 


Punedi Eices, or those sown 
dry-seed. 

Anaeumba Samiem ; 

\Pemm Sambau t 

Molagy 

Cat Yayrapu Eioes; or those 
sown sprouted-seed. 

PeniTD. Sambau 

Molagy 

Cutari 

Shurinaralin • 

Cartic Sambau 



, iO 

'•61 la 

ctl 13 10.il 
61 13 lOii 
74 12 lOj 


1800. 

Not !i7. 
Dr^efleld Tint. 


AlihtK^lb thfe iS in •tilie ^lie manner of lotting tlif ! ^ 

dry-field at the two plagps is (juito diflerent.' Tlie rent liem is ”pa^ ‘ t 
acoording to tlio Kind of crop. A 'BtUlu lfinil, ^R.)\vn with Camfju 
Sholum, pays 25 Gaiytiir’'^Mdya i’hyyPKtSy o^Ss. ^id. an acre ; if cultf-X 

ifi’pays 2£f. an acre 

if lefyallo^ % p®tufe, itpays 5 Fanmm,-^ about,«|d an tiore. TWi 
a,pe^g( 5 P?caped Malaija-pudy, or ’h.lU-filladefnan. He CF 
corgtiDAHadura T^nts fbe exclusiv6.pri^l#ge'df coHecting dfug^ in ful$ bills south from ■ ft 
Dmg-ienters. Ani-malayn. The.se are collected for Inm by a MU people caUed <?«- '?• 
oar, of whom, among*tlie Mils two 'daj's’ journey benoe'i. there is a ’■'* 
^age of 13 houses. Th^ renter has there a small house, to which ^ 
he oocMoually goes to’ receive the drugs, that the Cadar have 'F 
TOUwted, and brings them hbmofOb oxen. The men only work V 
for him, and egch daily receives 'Sft advaoice four Buddies of rice, . ? 
worth half a Vtr-Raya F<mmn^ot a"bodt Srf. At' the end of the ' i 
year the aecompts are settled, ^ery tftticle' having a fixed value; ? 
and the whole that each person has delivered having !^ estimated ' 

^this rate be receives the balance, if any, be due. In Tippods i 
^vemm^t, the renter paid anno^y 30 Canted-Rdya Pagodas, or i 
?U T *0 *50 Ragodca, or ; 

found wh^' ’ A® “ to t^e all the irdiy that is 2 

« 0 d. and which formerly belonged to 
as collected on ^ount of the renter are ' ; 
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1. Non'tptiUa; the bart^of a is used as a 

reddfe. '' ; : , . _ 

2. Magali Calang'j,-, the r^li'bf a uon-descript Oynanchnm, 

which i.s a favourite jwith the natives, and smells 

, • exactly like bugs. ' 

3..; wild ginger. ^ , 

,.^4. jSifunjal ; Avild ti^ffierio'. 

, Mutti palu ; the juice ijf 'a.tfed, which hy long keeping con- 
^ ' eretes into^ a* kind of gum'j^th juice and gum Ure used 

- hy tire natiyes^O'fumim^fceiReif c^thes. 

• ifi: the-resirioi ijaon-descript tree, which I have called 

} which is a kind of frankiuceuse. 

1 * 1 . Shiia-0p,‘,^e^Ux^ f£^%%,Jiiimosa sapouarid, used by the 
4 ijatiyeW tofiW£M'di^ their hair. 

*/8. kinds of honey-bee ; 

‘ fist. .^tffa» feft^%i|irge,^jJ(^<5l; 'lfcH^ds in cavities of rooks, 
andforrus'n fttge ?iest...;'Dne%iik^roduce fouk Buddies, or 
about’ 3 quarts pf honey"; and-iKur PoZams, or 12^^ ounces 
of wax. In procuring- thife there is much trouble, as the 
bee stings violently^ audii^lds in places very difficult of 
access. A.PcimJoo-Ja^di^s let down by means 6f a rope, 
- from the 8nra?nit of .^hArock, to where the honey is. The 
Ca^}, taking a fifq-bihttd in his hand, descends by the rope 
, to Ilie^IaddOTy aiid^hd*^ chased away the bees by means 

^ of t!lw.fir%Jie,,polie(^ i&e honey, and is then drawn up. 

' > . -A|?|Twd'inen tl^ year, been so violently stung by the 

. be^ that ^bey^hgl ga^beir. hold, and wefe killed by the 
^ ' * f^ll. ^d. ten, a middling kiaed bee, that builds 

y* in the hpllow^f^nis of old trees- Its neSt is but about a 

fourth part of the size of that of the Malum ten. Thq only 
trouble .in collecting thisds the enlarging the hole by which 
the bees entef, so as to. get at the.cbiiba Their sting is of 
no consequence. 3d. Coshu t&t(, a yery small bee with a 
proportion ably sraaH quantity of honey, and that of a bad 
quality. It also builds in hollow trees. 4th. Cambu, ten, 
a large bee which, builds its nest round the branches of 
trees. The quantity of honey is small, but it is of the best 
quality. This bee is easily, driven away by the twig of a 
tree switched round. Thenoaimon price of wax is 30 Vir’- 
RayP JFanmns for the Tolum of 800 Rupees' weight, or 
4Z. Is. 6<4 a hundred-weight. > * 

9. Casturi MSijal ■, a Aind of wild tumeric, which hte a smell 
vs» . somewhat res^^ling nraA. It is mixed with the powder 
" fof s£mdaltwoo<vwifcb which the Hindu women of rank rub 

their skins.*’ ,, 

10. : L^Jifnya* putty ; the bark of the Zdwrus PassZa. It is the 

. Cassia lignea nf India, which is very inferior to that of 
China. 
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toj^thewuthemJnJjabited 


CtrdunonUi 


Pepper, wiM. 


HynMainu. 


XBurinde. 


JferiKm 

riun. 


SaoAal'WOOd. 


11. Ivory. 

The renter trades with villages belonging to Travamore, and ' 
by rude tribes called Visuar or Caravan, Vuaimar, awi . 
Munnan. These tribes occupy a hilly tract ten daj’s’ journey i^ : 
length, ^d are scattered through this extent in villages of ten 
twelve huts. They use the (7oiu-(7arf« cultivation, and collect th^ 
same articles with those above mentioned, and have besides carda - ‘4 
moms, which is the oidy thing thrf they sell to the renter who livek * - 
at Ani-maLaya. In January they are brought to him fit for th> ,,- 
market, and he knows nothing of the manner in whicli they aret * 
prepared, only that they grow <m ihe hills without cultivation. The C 
Gadar inform me, that tlieir neighbours in the hills of Travaneor& % ; 
know the places fit for cardamoms, by observing in the woods places • 
where some of the plants grow. There the hill people out all th^ i 
trees, and give the sun access to the plants, which afterwards shoot ^ 
up apace. It is three years, however, before they come to perfection. , 
In the third and fourth years they produce a&ndaiMdy, and then K 
die; when the wood ii sdlowed to'gzsjw^p^%^a^1iier jMirtiyj' 
cleared for a future crop. the 9tK 

of February the fruit is fit Ilf 8eea bePto l« pres^*^ 

ed in the capsules or huSks, fruit-stems, before the feoit iai,'' 

quite ripe, are cut off by the tooV&tS kept in a heapfor some &yK 7 
after which the capsules are separa^ from them by the hand. If tM 
seed only be to be collected, the "firttifcHStems are afiowed to ripen/ , 
until they become reddish, and until the Krds begin to eat the se^ 
They are then cut, dried under'fiio pressure of a stone for three W!i< 
four days, and rubbed with the band to sepaa^to the seed. This selhr^ 


the market here for 6^ Cantei^-Ilaya Pagodg»* ,3Uaiii, or lOf. 6s. 5 
a hundred-weight. The capsules are ras^'illon^t hither for 
and are higher priced. 

Wild black-pepper is also found in these hiUs J but it is of a 
quality. 

In some of the hills which belong to Enipa Nayt&a, one of the 7 
Comfiany’s Poiygrurs, a renter has the exclusive privilege of collect- 
ing the Myrobalans called Gadngai, which are the fruit of the 
halanus Anila, lluch. MSS. ' . . 

At Ani-mdaya are three persons called tamarind renters, who pay ^ 
a trifling rent for the exclusive privilege of collecting the tamarinds, ; 
honey, wax, and Eomapatta, that are found in the woods, which lie * 
near the town. The people employed by tiiem are called Malasir, i 
and are also the wood-cutters of the countiy. , ' t 

®iere is here plenty of the Pula-tree, or Nerim Htvstorivm, Roxb. . 
MSS. ; but at pr^ent nobody i| ii^ Palac, or indigo, ^our-' 
te*x years ago a man from Darapuram &me fpr tiiis p»poa», but 
he was oinied away ’Iqr tigers. ' . f’ 

the g^ensroimd flie town a few ®^al tre«ft haw been ^ant- 
™ does not come to any perfection; Ihit itsj^ivea a&an ' 
offering to the idols. It does not grow on the btllp ' “ ^ 
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I could have wished to have passed some days among these hills 1800 
in botanical investigations ; but at this season my attendants would unhealthy 
have been exposed to great danger fi'om the unhealthy air, and one 
half of them would probably have been seized with fevers as I expe- 
rienced in the hills of the Kaveri-pura pass, which are not reckoned 
so bad as those of Ani-mahiya. 

The elephants are increasing here in number, owing to no hunt wud-eiepbanu. 
ha^ng been .made for some yeai-s past. They are very destructive 
and fiarmidable, and kill many poor people who are travelling in a 
solitary manner. 

The Cadar are a rude tribe inhabiting the hills in this neighbour- codar, a rude 
hood* and speaking a dialect that difters in accent only from the 
Tamvi. The men live by collecting drugs for the renter, as I have 
already mentioned. The women collect wild roots that are edible. 

-They have no means of killing game, but eat any that they find 
dead. They rear no domestic animals, nor cultivate any thing 
whatever ; but theirclothing is as good as that of the neighbouring 
peasantry. They paj' no taxe.s, and the renter settles all disputes 
among them. They live in villages called Malaya pwly. They 
always marry in their own tribe, b«jt cannot take a girl who is of the 
same family with themselves in the male line. They are allowed a 
plurality of wives. The lover presents the mother of his mistress ' 
with some cloth, and iron tools, and the ceremony consists in a feast 
given to the relations. The girls continue to l-e marriageable after 
the age of puberty, and a widow can without disgrace marry 
again. If a woman commit adultery, the tribe assembled deliver 
her over to her paramour, who pays a fine to the husband, and takes 
&e woman to be bis wife. They do not drink spirituous liquors ; 
and they bury the dea4.. Alter death, the spirits of good men re- 
side with a god named Mudivirum, while those of wicked men go. 
to a bad place. Their temples are small huts, in wHieh rude stones 
represent Mudivirum, and two female deities call^ Pay-cotu-Um- 
irium, and Kali Ummum. These deities protect their votaiies from 
tigers, elephants, and disease, but have no priests. OUce a year the 
whole people assemble at the temple, and oiler rice and flowers to 
the images, and sometimes sacrifice a goat. When in the low coun- 
try, they say that they are'bf Vishnu’s side ; but they pray to every 
image that they see. They say, that the men of another tribe 
living in the hills, and called Visahun, or Corabun, are their Gurus, 
and are able to read and write. They make presents to their Guru, 
and he gives them comecrated ashes. They have nothing to do 
with the Brah'huma. 

.28th Ntminber. — I went sersD. Malabar hours’ jgumey to Min- nov. 23 . 
gara,&fbicem the.mi4ai|( of ihe Ani-malaya forest, and on theg^Slr“i^ 
frontier of the countocy which formerly belonged to the Tamuri Rdja, 
where a guard cd 15 armed men is placed by the Tahsitdar of Palachy. 
llie men aw frutt^ en the hanks of a mountain torrent ; and 
dthoagh relieved once a fortnight, suffer exceedingly from tJm 
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nnbealthful climate. They are stationed here to prevent the passage 
of thieves and armed vagabonds, to prevent smuggling, and to c’. 
intercept unlawfid correspondence. The three small huts which * 
they occupy are the only habitations near the place. i i 

On strong high trees the guard has constructed two stages, to 
which the men fly when they are attacked by solitary discontented ' 
male elephants, who are not to be driven away , by firing at them, j 
unless the ball takes place in some sensible part. Herds of elephanl^. i? 
come very frequently to drink at the torrent ; but are easilj’ alarmed 
and rui» away at the first shot. The guard meets with no annoy- I 
ance from tigers. For the sake of water, merchants, stop to break- h 
fast at this place, and very often pass the night unde| protection of^| 
the guard. The road is a great thoroughfare, and between this and | 
Ani-malaya is very good for loaded cattle. Carts m^ht pass all the 'y* 
way, but in some places with difficulty. A very little expense would.;.' 
make the whole good. - • • ’ 

The woods are stately, and clear of bushes,A clinabers ; hor does ^ 
the grass reach higher than the knee. The sMso|i hxamimB^' 
them would be March and April; at present the]g[^ 
unhealthful. The greater|^rt of the soil, i^ the 
this and A nt-malaya, is tolerably good, and consists ot ^Imtly sweJh' 
ing land^ with a moderate descent towards Malabar ; so that 
whole might he cultivated. The forests are too remote from’watOT 
carriage to bo valuable on account of pi’oducing timber for expor- 
tation ; and the hills afford a sufficient quantity of timber for tb# 
use of the country. ' , 


The following are the trees which I observed in passing’throt^ ’ 

O lYI AO Q ttl » +1.»A A W. i. ^ 


this forest ;^he names are Tamul ; and the account of their 
is given on the authority of some -woodTcnttera^ithat I purpose^; 
hired accompany me. .* ^ 

1 . Buriyn- * ^ 

A lactescent trel; with leaves three-lohed, petiolcd,. alternate, and ?. 
without stipules. It has a strong disagreeable.; smell, like that 
dirty man at hard labour, and its timber is of n(%.uae. 

%. Vagy, Mimosa speciosa Jacquini. ’ . 

ATarge tree with black timber. 'y ' 

3. Vayda talln. Mimosa cinerea. * i 

4 . Parumba, Mimosa Tuggula, Buch. MSS. - * 

It grows here very large and straight, and its fimber is reekonid •§ 
very good. ‘ ^ 

5. Carungali, Mimosa Sundra, Eoxb . -4 , b-*' 

A small tree, producing black wood, that is used by*tbe oatr^ for. ! 
making the large pestles with which they beat rice to retoovt tite* 

6 . Ptiehay, Skaguda Cussum, Buch. MSS. 

A small but strong timW tree. 

7 . Caracuttay, Zizyjdius Caracutta, Buch. MSS * 

Used for bewna in the huts of the natives. < * 4 
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8. Vaypa Maram, Melia azadirachta. 

. 9. Galocutta Tayca, Fremni toirientosa, Willd. 

A small tree' and bad timber. 

10. Tayca, Tectona yrandis. 

In great alxindanoe, and of the best quality. 

'll; 'Bamboo. 

Uere are Beth the hollow and the solid kinds. When 15 years old, 
they arq'Said to bear fruit, and then to die. The grain is collected 
by the mde tribe called Mala-sir, and is occasionally used by all 
ranks of people. What is reckoned a delicacy among the Hindus, 
is formed by taking equal quantities of honey and of the Bamboo 
seed, piittin'^tBem in a joint of Bamboo coated outwardly with clay, 
and roasting them oyer the fire. • 

12. Bala ruiva-,Andersonia Panchmoun, Roxb. MSS. 
djarge, good timber. 

ik Wodagu. 

Bad timber. 

14. Aty BavJdnia. 

Its bark is used for matches. 

15. ' Bifruga. 

Perhaps an Aleurites ? The timber is very soft, and used for making 
the scabbards of swords. 

16. Fatchely, Halhergia paniculata^, Roxb. 

Reckoned good’ timljjer here ; but that must be a mistake. 

17. , Irupidtu or Caracitu, Dalbcrgia or Fterocarpus. 

This is the black-wood of Bombay, and is called Viti by the people 
of Malabar. ■ A 

18. Vaynga, Fterocarpus bilobus Herharii Banksiani. 

This differs from che Fterocarpus santolinus which above the Ghats 
is sometimes called by the same name. It is a good black-wood. 

19. Aia Maram. ^ 

A good timber, taking a fine polish. 

20. Tayta Maram, Sh ichnos potatorum. 

21. Malaya Tayngu, Sterculia folds digitalis. 

It wants the offensive smell of the Sterculia faelkla. Its name sig- 
nifies the kill coco-nut. The follicles are as large its the two hands 
joined, and contain many seeds about the size of nutmegs, which the 
natives eat 

22. Tanacu, Sterculia folds lobatis eapsulis hirtis. 

A middle sized tree, 'but its wood is very soft. -♦ 

23. Faylay, Felon, Hort. Mai. 

The timber makes beams for the huts of the natives. The elephant 
is very fond of its fruit. 

24. Shorgkilly, Sweitenia febrifuga, Roxb. 

A very strong timber, but not large. 

25. CcUani, Clutia retusa. 

It sfrongly resembles the Clutia stipularis, but its fruit is disposed 
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on long spikes. A small tree ; but its timber is strong, and is used 
for beams and posts in the huts of the natives. 

26. Conay, Cassia fistula. 

27. Valambery, Helicteres Isora indica. 

A small tree of no use. 

28. Manjay Gadumbay. 

Used by the natives for stocks to their matchlocks. 

29. Cadunibay, Nauclea Daduga, Boxb. MSS. 

A large tree and good timber. ' > 

50. Mava Linga, Cruieta Tapia ? 

Useless. j 

51. Velly Madara, Ckuncoa Huliva, Buck. MSS. 

A large tree, and good timbew 

32. Tani Cai Moram, Myrobalanus Tarfct, Buch. MSS. • • 
A large tree, and good timber. The fruit is used in medicine. | 
Sk Cari Manida, Ghuncoa Marada, Buch. MSS. ii 

A large tree, and good timber. 

34. Peru Maram. 

This is the Boda Maram of Kamata. Both names aSgaily lie gre 
tree ; not owing to its size, which is small, but to its greit power iaij 
stopping alvine fluxes. The fresh bark is beaten with a little butter- 1 
mili ; the juice is then squeezed out, and taken by the mouth. 

35. Cat Elavu, Bombax. 

Probably the Geiba. A soft wood, used for tranks and sword-*^ 
scabbards. * 

36. Tumbi, Chirongia sapida, Roxb. MSS. *^-3 

The timb^is bad ; the fruit is esculent. ' * 

37- runga^ Bobinia miiis. A 

A large tree wiUi useless timber. Lamp oil is expressed from the^ 
seeds. 

38. Bilpntri, Limonia cremdata, Roxb. 

39. Comuya Munji Maram, Rottleria tindoria, Roxb. 

The name signifies Monkey’ s-face-tree, or Mimusops ; for these ani- 1 
mals paint their faces red, by rubbing them with the fruit. The 
tree is small, and the timber bad. The natives deny all knowledgrf'‘ 
ofr the dyeing quality possessed by the red powder iiat covers the;/ 
fruit ; but at different places in Mysore, I was told that the dye waa” 
imported from this part of the country. i 

In the channel of a mountain torrent I here found the iron Qr8k > 
of a nature exactly similar to the black sand, but in lumps about the^ 
size of peasl The surrounding strata were idl aggregate stones of a 
foliated texture, running east and west, and strangely undulated so 
as to resemble marbled paper. From these, while they are in » state ! 
of de(»y, the ore is probably dezlTed. 


CHAPTER XL 




JOURNEY THROUGH THE SOUTH OF MALABAR. 

Before entering Malabar, it may be necessary to premise, that this 1800- 
province is subject to the authority of three commissioners ; under 
whom are employed a number of gentlemen, that a«t in their res- 

f jective circles as magistrates and collectors. These officers, former- 
y appointed by the government of Bombay, have been lately placed 
under the Presidency of Fort St. George. With an establishment 
the expense of which has far exceeded the revenue, a complete pro- 
tection from invaders, and a most tender regard to avoid the pun- 
ishment of the innocent, it might have been expected, that this 
province would have been found in a situation very different from 
what I am compelled to represent it. No doubt, this has arisen 
from a lenity in punishing crimes, and an aversion to employ harsh 
measures to repress the turbulent, originating in a gentleness of 
disposition, which, however amiable in private life, in a government 
often produces the titmost distress to the peaceable and industrious 
subject. 

November 29th, 1800. — Having crossed the rivulet immediately not. ». 
after leaving Mingara, I entered the province of Malabar, in that 
part of it which formerly belonged to the Tamura Mdja, as the 
Zamorin is called by the natives. 1 found that they considered it 
unlawful to mention the real name of this personage, and always 
spoke of him by his titles. 

The stage that I went to ColcCngodu is of moderate length, and Fore«t. 
the road crosses the rivulet five times, which from that circumstance 
is called Wunan-Ar. The woods through which we passed to-day 
are very fine; but the declivities are rather steeper, the roads 
worse, and the country is more rocky, than between Ani-malaya 
and Afiiigara. About half way to Colangodu are the ruins of a 
small mud fort which was built by the Tamuri Rdjd, and destroyed 
by Tippoo. The circumjacent country has once beei^ cultivated, 
as is evident from the remains of corn-fields. Teak and other 
forest trees are now fast springing up among the Banyan {Ficus 
bengalensis) and Palmira trees {Borccssus flabelUformis),hj which 
the houses of the natives have formerly been shaded ; and this part 
of the country will soon be no longer distinguishable from the 
surrounding forests. 

The environs of Colangodu are verj' beautiful. The high^m^Mot 
mountains on the south pour down cascades of a prodigious height ; ‘ 

7 
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and the corn fields are intermixed with lofty forests, and plantations 
of fruit trees. The cultivation, however, is very poor. Mo.st of the 
dry-field is neglected, and the quantity of rice-land is not great. 
Here the rain, without any assistance from art, is able to bring one 
crop of rice to maturity ; and in a few places the natives have con- 
structed small reservoirs, which enable them to have a second crop. 

CoLangodu has a resemblance to many of the villages in Bengal, 
although the structure of the houses is quite mfferent ; but each 
is surrounded by a small garden, and at a little distance nothing 
is to be seen, except a large grove of trees, mostly Mangoes {Man- 
gif era) or Jades (Artocarpus). The houses in Colangodu are about 
1000 in number, and many of them are inhabited by Tamul weavers 
of the Goicular caste, who import all their cotton from Goimbetore. 
The Malayala language is, however, the prevalent one, and differs 
considerably from that of the Taniuls, or what among the Europeans 
at Madras is called the Malabar language. They are, nevertheless, 
both branches of the same dialect ; and my Madras servants and 
the natives are, to a certain degree, able to understand each other. 
The accents are very different, and the Malayala language, con- 
taining a larger share of Sanskrit, and of the Paat, or poetical dia- 
lect, than the language prevailing to the eastward, is generally 
allowed to be the more perfect. The character used in Malayala is 
nearly the same with that used among the Tamuls for writing 
poetry ; and the poeti(^l language of &th people is very nearly 
the same, 

30th November. — I went a long stage to Pali-ghat. The coun- 
try through which I passed is the most beautiful that I have ever 
seen. It resembles the finest parts of Bengal ; but its trees are 
loftier, and its palms more numerous. In many places the rice 
grounds are interspersed with high swells, that are crowded with 
houses, while the view to the north is bounded by naked rocky 
mountains, and that to the south by the lofty forests of the Travan- 
eore hiUs. The cultivation of the high grounds is much neglected. 

1st — ith December. — I remained with Mr. Warden, the collector 
of the district, taking an account of the neighbourhood ; and from 
him I not only received every assistance during my stay, but have 
also been favoured with very satisfactory answers to queries which 
I proposed to him in writing. Of these I shall avail myself in the 
following account. Owing to Mr. Warden’s kind and hospitable 
attentions, I found myself perfectly at home while under his roof ; 
which was indeed the case every where in Malabar, when I had the 
good fortune to meet with an English gentleman. 

Pali-ghat is a beautiful fort, built by Hyder on his conquest of 
M<dabctr, and situated in the country called Pali-ghat-shery, which 
belonged to the Shekhury Baja, one of the petty chiefs of Malaya ; 
a word from which, by sundry corruptions, Malabar is derived. In 
the list of the 56 Desas of Bharata-khanda, given me by the Brah- 
mans of Arava-courchy, Malayala and Kerala are laid down as two 
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distinct Desas ; but among the Brahmans here they are considered 1800. 
a.s the same ; or at least, that Malayala forms a part of Kerala. *~*- 
Some consider the words as synonymous, and say, that Malayala is 
the vulgar word, for what is called K4rala in the Sanskrit ; while 
others allege, that Kerala comjirehends the whole country below 
the western Ghats, from Cape Comorin to Surat ; while Malayala 
includes that part only which is situated to the south of the 
Chandra-giri river. The Malayala of the list given me at Arava- 
eourchy is probably a corruption i(yc*Malaydcliala. 

Accoi’ding to the accounts of the Brahmans here, no part of History of 
Kerala is included in the 56 Desas of Bhaiyita-khanda, and it is of Maiayai^- 
a much later origin. They say, that when Parasu-rdma, one of the 
incarnatiiMis of Vishnu, had conquered aU Bharata-khanda, had de- 
stroyed all the Kshatri caste except the families of the Sun and 
Moon, and had divided the whole of their dominions among the 
Brahmans, these favourites of heaven were still dissatisfied, and 
continued to importune the god for more charity. To free himself 
from their .solicitations, which he could not resist, he created Ke- 
rala, and retired thither : but he was- followed by the Brahmans, 
who extorted from the god the whole also of this new creation. 

For many ages the Brahmans retained possession of Kerala, and 
lived under a number of petty chiefs of their own caste, who were 
called Poiies. Dissensions, petty wars, assassinations, and every 
other sort of disorder, became so common imder this kind of gov- 
ernment, that the Brahmans of Malayala, who are called iVam^Rm, 
were forced to apply for a viceroy to govern them under the Sholun 
Rajas, who were at that time the most powerful princes in the south. 

Each of these viceroys was continued in power for twelve years, 
and a suc-cessor was then appointed by the sovereign. This conti- 
nued until about a thousand years ago ; when Gheruman Ptrmal, 
having acquii-ed great popularity during his viceroyalty, retained 
his government for twenty years. The Sholun Baja, called also 
Permal, enraged at this disloyalty, marched with an army into 
Malayala, and, having forced Cherurnan Permal to retire into the 
forests, established his court at Teravanji Callvm, a place now be- 
longing to the Cochi Raja. There he reigned for some time ; but 
at length the JVamburis, who wmi'e extremely attached to Gheruman 
Permal, persuaded some of their own caste to undertake the assassi- 
nation of the king. The chief of these murderers, having, from 
his rank and sacred character, gained adioission to Sholun Permal, 
soon ingratiated himself so far into the prince’s favour, that he and 
his companions were admitted into the inner apartments of the 
palace, while none of the guards nor servants were present. They 
embraced their opportunity, and, having cut the king’s throat, made 
their escape to Gheimman Permal ; who, taking advantage of the 
confusion occasioned by their crime, re-established his authority 
over all Malayala. About this time the Arabs had settled on the 
coast, where they carried on a great trade, and were called by the 
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natives Moplaymar. Some of their priests seem to have converted 
Cheruman FermiU, who came to the resolution of retiring to Mecca. 
Having called a great assembly of the Namhur is at a place called 
Trinha mem vecadu nada swumi cov'd, he in their presence divided 
his dominions among his twelve principal chiefs, of whom five were 
of the Kshatri caste, and seven were Flairs, who are the Siidras of 
pure descent belonging to Malay ala. He then retired to the place 
which we call Galicut, where hg was to embark. He was met there 
by a Nair, who was a gallant chief ; but who, having been absent 
at the division, had obtained no share of his master’s dominions. 
Cheruman Permal therefore gave him his sword, and desired him to 
keep all he could conquer. From this person’s sisters are descended 
the Tamuri liajas, or Zamorins, who although among'the most 
powerful of the chiefs of Malabar, were never acknowledged as their 
superiors, as in Europe has been commonly supposed. From the time 
of Cheruman Permal, until the time of Hyder, Malay ala continued 
to be governed by the descendants of these thirteen chiefs’ sisters ; 
among whom, and among the different branches of the same families, 
there subsisted a constant confusion, and change of property ; which 
was greatly increased by many inferior chiefs assuming sovereign 
power, although they abstained from the title of Paja. Many also 
of the former Namhuri Putties continued to enjoy every jurisdiction 
of a sovereign prince. The country became thus subdivided, in a 
manner, of which, I beljeve, there is no example ; and it was a com- 
mon saying, that in Malayala a man could not make a step, witliout 
going out of one chief’s dominions into those of another. Hyder, 
taking advantage of these dissensions, subdued the northern part of 
Malayala, or what is now called the' province of Malabar ; while the 
Kerit Ram R/iJa and Gochi Raja rendered all the petty chiefs of the 
southern part obedient to their autliority. Both of them are descend- 
ed from sisters of chiefs appointed by Cheruman Permal. The former 
whom we call the Rnja of Travaucore, has always retained his in- 
dependence ; but the Cochi Raja was com])elled by Tip-poo to pay 
tribute, as he does now to the Company. The violent bigotry and 
intolerance of Tippoo forced the greater part of the Rajas, Honrs 
and Namhuris, either to tiy to Tracaiicune, or to retire into the 
forests, and other inaccessible places. On the landing of the British 
army, a good many of the iVutrs and some of the joined it; 
and after the province was ceded to Lord Cornwallis, the Rojas were 
in general placed in authority over the countries that had formerly 
belonged to their families ; but their government having been found 
such, that it could not be tolerated, or protected, consistent with the 
principles of humanity that intluonce Englishmen, they have in ge- 
neral been deprived of all authority, and are allowed one-fifth part 
of their country’s revenue to support their dignity, which is more 
than any sovereign of consequence in Europe can spare for that pur- 
pose. Some of them, however, are in actual rebellion ; some are 
refractory, and all arc undoubtedly discontented ; although before 
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the arrival of the British army they had been very wretchedly sup- 1800- 
ported on the allowances which they received from the Raja of ‘ 

T tuvancore. It is alleged, that they are in some degree excusable ; 
as promises, for corrupt purposes, were ma^e to them by persons * 

high in office, although perfectly unauthorised by governments 

Pali-gJiat-dtery, on the division of Malay ala, fell to the lot of rah-ahat-shenj 
Shekhury Raja, of the Kshatri caste ; but as this family invited Ryder 
into the country, they are considered by all the people of Malabar 
as having lost caste, and none of the Rajas of Kskatrya descent will 
admit them into their company. To an European the succession in 
this family appears Very extraordinary] but it is similar to that 
which prevails in the families of all the chiefs of MalayaLa. The 
males of the S/iekhm y family are called Ackuns, and never marry. 

The ladies are called Naitears, and live in the houses of their bro- 
thers, whose families they manage. They have no husbands ; but 
are not expected to observe celibacy, and may grant their favours 
to any person of the Kshatri caste, who is not an Achun. All the 
male children of these ladies are Achuns, all the females are Nai~ 
tears, and all are of equal lank accorduig to senioiity ; but they 
are divided into two houses, descended from the two sisters of the 
first Shekhury Rajd. The oldest male of the family is called the 
Shekhury, or first Rdjd ; the second is called EtLea Raja, the third 
Cavashiry Rdjd,t\\e fourth Talan Tamburan Raja, and the fifth Turi- 
putcimura Rdjd. On the death of the Shekhm y, the Ellea Raja suc- 
ceeds to the highest dignity, each inferior Rdjd gets a step, and 
the oldest Achun becomes Tari’putamura. There are at pre.sent 
between one and two hundred Achuns, and each of them receives a 
certain proportion of the fifth of the revenue that has been granted 
for their support, and which amounts in aU to 66,000 Vii ’-Raya 
Fanams a year (l,G38i. 9s. 8d.) : but one-sixth part Sf this has been 
appropriated for the support of the temples. Formerly the whole 
was given to the head of the family ; but, it having been found 
that he defrauded his juniors, a division Was made for each, accord- 
ing to his rank ; and every one receives his own share from the 
collector. Eveiy branch of the family is possessed of private 
estates, that are called Chericul lands ; and several of them have the 
administration of lands belonging to temples ; but in this they are 
too closely watched by the Naraburis, to be able to make any profit. 

The present Shekhury Raja is a poor looking stupid old man, and 
his abode and attendance are the most wretched of any thing that 
I have seen, belonging to a person who claimed sovereignty'. His 
principal house, or Colyum, is called i/dfay Tot ay, and stands about 
three miles noiih from the fort. He is now engaged in rebuilding 
the temple of Bhagaivat, at CcUlay Colam ; which was pulled down 
by Tippoo ; but fffiat bigot did not venture to destroy the image, Bimgawau 
which is in the form of a human hand. Bhagawat is the mother of 
Farasu-rama. She followed her son to the mountains above Pali- 
yhat, and sat down there on a thx’ee-peaked hill. At the interces- 
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sion of the Brahmans, she consented to appear at a certain hour in 
the tank called Callay Golam. On going thitlier at the appointed 
time, the Brahmans found the image projecting from the water of 
the tank, and there il^has remained for these eight thousand cen- 
turies. Two mark.s on a rock are shown, as the print of the deity’s 
feet as she descended to the tank. They are of the human size. 

Around the fort of Pali-ghat are scattered many Desas (disti'icts), 
Agrorums (villages), and two Angadies ; all together containing a 
considerable population : but there is very little appearance of a 
town. 

In Angady is a street occupied by shops, or what in many other 
places of India is called a Bazar. Those here are rather mean. 

The Agvarums or Grojnams, are villages occupied by Puttar 
Brahmans, as they are here called ; that is to say, by Brahmans, 
who, coming from other countrie.s, are not Namhuris, and who are 
looked upon by the people of Mtdayala as inferior in rank ; at which 
they are of course exceedingly offei>ded. The houses of the Gramas 
are built contiguous, in straight streets ; and they are the neatest 
and cleanest villages that I have seen in India. The beauty, clean- 
ness, and elegant dress of the girls of the Brahmans add much to 
the look of these places. Their greatest defect is, that the bouses 
are thatched with palm leaves, which never can be made to lie 
close, and which render them very liable to fires, that when they 
happen generally consume the whole Gramam. 

Both Angadis and Grnmams have been introduced by foreigners ; 
the Namburis, Nairs, and all aboriginal natives of MalayaLa living 
in detached houses suiTounded by gardens, are collectiWly called 
Bdsas. The houses of the Namburis, Nairs, and other wealthy per- 
sons, are much better than those usually met with in the villages of 
India. They f#e built of mud, so as generally to occupy two sides 
of a square area, that is a little raised, and kept clean, smooth, and 
free from grass. The mud is of an excellent quality, and in general 
is neatly smoothed, and either whitewashed or painted. These 
higher ranks of the people of Malayala use very little clothing, but 
they are remarkably clean in their person, s. Cutaneous disorders 
are never observed, except among the slaves, and lowest orders ; 
and the Nair women are remarkably careful, by repeated washings 
with various saponaceous plants, to keep their hair and skins free 
from every impurity, a thing very seldom sufiiciently attended to 
among the natives of India. 

Money. 

Accompts are kept in Feringy, or Porto-Novo Pagodas, or Vara- 
huns; Pudamani, commonly called V id -Raya Fanams ; and Gash. 

I have already mentioned the intrinsic value of the two gold coins. 
No Vir’-Raya Fanams are current, but those of the last coinage 
struck at Galicut. The Madras Rupee at present exchanges for 3| 
Vir’-Raya Fanams, Cash. A vast variety of other coins are cur- 
rent in the country, but not in any considerable quantity ; Couries 
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are not in use. A Brahman has the exclusive privilege of coining 1800. 
copper money, which is every year recoined. He pays a certain ' ~'‘- 
sum annually to government, and at the beginning of the year 
issues out his money at the rate of 22 Cash for the Vir’-Raya 
Fanam. He buys in the old ones at the rate of 40 for the Fanam. 

The value of the Gash therefore gradually sinks toward the end of 
the year, until it falls to be the 40th part of a Fanam, below which 
it never can descend. The Company’s Niruc, or rate of exchange, 
is necessarily varied occasionally, and is generally altered accord- 
ing to the representations of the money-changers. The exchange 
of the Pagoda into Fananis is very variable, and alters from 11| to 
Ilf ; so that a piofit of from 11;^ to Ilf per cent, may bo had by 
bringing Porto-Novo Pagodas from Daraporam to Pali-ghat, and 
carrying back the Vir’-Raya Fanams. The Batta, or allowance 
made to the money-changer, for giving Fanams for Pagodas, is 
2 Cash for each Pagoda. 

Weights. 

9 Pondichery Rupees and 1 Cash — 1 Polam ~ 1624 gr. weights. 

21 Polams == 1 Seer = 4(J60 gr. 

5 Seers = 1 Visay — 2'b9906 lbs. 

8 Visays = 1 Tolam = 23’ 19248 lbs. 

By this arc soXdstBetel-nvJ, black pepper, turmeric, ginger, sugar, 
and other Sweets ; onions, tamarinds, sandal-wood, wax, Dupuda 
gum ; tin and other metals ; cotton and thread. 

Grain Measure. 

The merchants sell by the following standard ; 84 Pondichery 
Rupees (each weighing 177 grains) weight of rice fill a Paddy mea- 
sure, which by actiial measurement 1 found to contain 79-j%^ 
cubical inches. 9 Puddles are equal to I Foray, wtfcch is therefore 
about Ij^Vrc peck. 

The farmers divide their Foray into 10 Edangallies ; and about 
100 Puddles being equal to 111 or HO Edangallies, the two Forays 
ought to be nearly the same. Government have affixed a stamp 
to the Tolam and Paddy, to ascertain their being according to stan- 
dard. 'Ihe other denominations of measures are made up in various 
rade manners, and differ so much from each other, that in all bar- 
gains for goods it is customary to specify the person’s weights and 
measures by which they are to be delivered. 

By the grain measure are also sold mustard, capsicum, oil, and 
Ghee or boiled butter. 

Land Measure. 

No land measure has ever existed-at Pali-ghat ; but the natives Land measaw. 
form computations of extent by saying, that such or such a space 
of ground is a Poray-candum, or what ought to be sown with a 
Foray of rice- seed. It being a matter of great importance to ascer- 
tain the extent of a Poray-candum, I used much pains in endeav- 
ouring to come at the truth ; but I met with such opposition, from 
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the fears of the natives of all ranks, that I could ascertain nothing 
to my own satisfaction. The field that seemed to me best ascer- 
tained as a Poray sowing measured 7622 square feet; but Mr. 
Warden informs me, that, after my departure, he made particular 
enquiries on the subject ; and the result of these, which he con- 
siders as not liable to material error, is, that the Foray sows a field 
of 58 feet square. One acre therefore contains about Forays. 

Time. 

The people of Malnycda reckon by the era of Farasn-rama, and 
divide it into cycles of one thousand years. This is reckoned the 
97Gth year of the cycle : but as their year consists of 365 days, 
without any means of intercalation, its commencement must con- 
stantly, though slowly, be varying through the seasons. The 
following is a Table of the current year, with the corresponding 
days of our calendar. 


Tamvl Months. 

European Months. 

1 

j Tamul Months. 

European Month.?. 

• 






1 

Canni 976 

1,14 

September 1600. 

Tulam 976. ... 

5 

19 October 1800. 


2;15 



6l20 



3 16 



7121 



4 17 


# 

822 



518 



9|23 



6 19 



10124 



7 

20 



11.25 



8;21 



I2I26 



9,22 



13 27 



10|2H 



14' 28 


• 

11 24 



15I29 







16130 



i! 

26 


» 

17 

3I 



14 

27 



18 

1 

November. 

15 

28 



19 

2 


116 

29 



20 

3 


il7 

36 



21 

4 


118 

1 

October. 


22 

5 



19 

2 



23 

6 


;20 

3 



24 

7 


!2l 

4 



25 

8 



221 6 



26 

9 



23. 6 



27 

10 


124 

7 



28 

11 



zo 

8 



29 

12 


26 

9 

- 


30 

13 


12710 


Vrichica 

1 

14 


i28ll 



2 

15 


.2912 



3 

16 


iSO 13. 1 


4 

17 


131,14’ 


5jlR 


Tuhm 

1 15' 


6 19 



^16; 


7120 



^17 



8|21 



418 

1 
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Vrichica 976 


. 10 23 November 1800. J/etrara976 
1124 
1225 
1326 
14;27 
:15 28 

|16 29 I 

|17 30 

|18l 1 December. 

Il9 2 


Danu... 


. 5 16 January 1801. 

6 17 

7 18 

8 19 

9 20 
10!21 
II 22 
12.23 
13 24 
ll|25 
15 26 

10 27) 

17 28 

18 29 

19 30 
•20 31 

21 1 February. 

22 2 

23 3 

24 4 

25 5 

20 6 


i Cvmhha. 


Macara.., 


11931! 

20 1 January ISOl. 
12 1 2 
i22 3 
■23 4 
24 5 
25; 6 
26 7 
27i 8 
28! 9 
29ll0 
30|ll 
. 1 12 
2,13 
314 
415 


.. no 

2 III 

3 12' 

4; is: 

5 14 

6 15 

VB' 

HI" 

9';8 
1019 
11 20 ' 

12 21 
13 22 
14-23 
15 24 
16-25 
17;26 

18 27 

19 28 

i20; 1 March. 
121 ; 2 
22 3 
23' 4 
124: 5 
1 - 25 ' 6 
126 '; 7 ; 

127, 8 
128 9 
29 10 
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Tanml Months. | European Months. 


Mayda, 


Cnmb/ia .976 
Mina. 


SOill March 1801. 


3T4 

4151 

516! 

61 

7l8i 

819 

9'20| 

lojai 

ill 22' 
12'23j 
13241 
14'25 

15 26 

16 27 
17'28| 
18291 
I9i30| 
20'3li 
21 ' 

221 
|23| 
,2*1 
25 


1 'April. 


26 
'27; 
'28| 
,'29 9 
|3010 

1 2 12 
i 313 
4'14l 

5 15 

6 16 
"',17 
8:18j 
9:191 

10;20| 
11,21 
12221 
13|23! 
141241 
15'25 
16'26' 
17 : 2 ' 
18128 
I9i 
20 | 

21 


Tamul Months. 


Mayda 976. 


Ayduma 


! 23 ' 


'29 

I I 

i3o! 

1 May. 

2 
3 


Maytuna. 


European Months. 


24| 

25 I 
261 

27 

28 
29 
3o;io| 


4'May 1801. 
5| 

61 
7 
8 ] 

9 


131241 
14'26 
115:26 
'16;27, 
■17 26 
,i8;29; 
ll9 30 
^20i31 


21 | 

22i 

123: 

24: 

J5 
26 
27 
•28 
29 

30|10' 


1 June. 

^1 

tJ 

4 ' 

5 ' 

6 

81 

9: 


213 

3 I 14 

4'15 


i6i 
17 
181 
8119, 
920 
1021 


22j 

is'Sr 

14|2.5' 

15'26 
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Tamul Montha. 


European Months. 


i/oylunci 976 ... 16 27 June 1801. 

117 2S' 

118 29“ 
ilOSO, 

20 1 .July, 


Curculaca- 


21 

i22 

23' 

,24i 

:2o 

26 

27 

28, 

29 

30| 

31 

32| 

1 1 
, 21 


3 

4' 

••il 

■^1 

6 

7 

8 ; 

9' 

in' 

11 

12' 

13' 

141 

t.')' 


3 16; 
4(17 
5;18l 
6 19! 


;i42 

15 28, 

16 291 
ll7 30, 

1831 


19 

■ 20 , 

21; 

*.TO 

23 


1 August 

2 
3; 

■1| 

5' 


Tamul Months. 

European Months. 

Carcaiaca 97. 

24 

6 

August 1801. 

25 

7 



26 

8 



27 

9 



28 

10 



29 

11 


|30 

12 



31 

13 


Utih 

1 

14 


.j 

15 



3 

16 



4 

17 



5 

18 



6 

19 




20 



8 

n 

21 

22 



lo'23i 
1124 
12 25' 
1326! 


■1427 
15,28 
|16 29 
17;3U 
18 31 
10 1 
20 2 
21; 3 
;22i 4. 
:23 5! 
124 6j 

25 71 

26 8: 
27' .9 

28 lol 


September. 


29 11, 

30 12' 

31 13' 


1800 - 

Dec. 1 — 4. 


Having assembled the principal merchants, they gave mo tlie Commerce, 
following account of their commerce. They are chiefly of the kind 
called Tarmgamar, who are a sort of brokers, or rather warehouse- 
keepers. They have storehouses, in which the meichants coming 
from the east or west deposit their goods, until they can dispose of 
them to those coming from the opposite quarter. The principals in 
general remain to make in person their sales and purchases ; but 
some of them, that are rich, employ the Tarragamar of this place 
to sell their goods. The merchants that frequent this mart are those 
oi Colicodu {Calicut), Tirurana-aiigndg, Pamjani-Warnl (Pa7iiang'>, 
Parupa-ru'ihi, Tanur {Tannorc^, Mandpunm, Vahtirc, Manjerg, 
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Fuien-angady , Shavacadit (CJunvghat), and Gochi [Cochin) on the 
west : and Coinibetore, Dindigul, Daraporam, Salient, Sati-man- 
gala, Palani (Pulni), Wudumalay-cotay, Tritchenopoly, Tanjore, Ma- 
diera, Tinivelly, Madras, and Seringapaiam from the east. 

The broker is not answerable for fh'e, or theft ; nor is he even 
bound to pay any loss that may happen from the badness of his 
storehouses. The commission is 1 of a Fanam on every Tolam of 
weighable goods, whether they be stored seven days or one year, 
which is at the rate of 7^d. a hundred weight. Cloth-merchants 
always sell their own goods. On each load, they pay as warehouse 
rent half a Fanam. The brokers say, that during the reign of 
Tippoo they bad a more extensive trade than at present. Even after 
Malabar fell into the hands of the English, the trade with Coimbetore 
was not inteiTupted. These assertions appear to me highly impro- 
bable ; but I am not able to ascertain «the truth ; for the reports of 
the custom-house, ■v^ich Mr. Warden was so good as to send me, 
through the commissioners, have not reached my hands. 

The weavers here are very few in number, and make only very 
coarse cloth ; but at Golangodu- all the kinds are made that are 
wrought at Coimbetore. The quantity, however, is very inadequate 
to the supply of the country. The weavers are all of foreign extrac- 
tion, from above the Ghafs, or from the eastward ; and are all either 
Devangas or Goietdar. The looms employed in the whole distiict, 
according to the returns made to the collector, ai e 552. 

I have already mentioned, that the Namhuris pretend to have 
been possessed of all the landed property of Malayala, ever since its 
creation ; and in fact it is well known, that before the conquest by 
Hyder, they were the actual lords of the whole soil, except some 
small parts, appropriated to the support of religious ceremonies, 
and called Devastanah-, and other portions called Cherical, which 
were appropriate for supporting the families of the Rajas. All the 
remainder, forming hy far the greater part, was the Jenm or pro- 
perty of the Namburi Brahmans ; and this right was, and by them 
is still considered as unalienable : nor will they allow, that any 
other person can with propriety be called a Jevmcar, or proprietor 
of land. As, however, both duty and inclination prevented the 
Namburis from attending to the management of their lands, they 
took various means of obtaining an income from the Sudras, to 
whom they granted a temporary right of occupancy. 

The whole of this district may be divided into two portions ; the 
one of which w well inhabited, and much cultivated ; the other is 
covered with thick uninterrupted forests, among which are scattered 
a few villages of the rude tribes, who subsist by collecting the pro- 
ductions of these ivilds. 

I shall endeavour in the first place to describe the state of the 
cultivated part ; and in doing so, I must express my thanks to Mr. 
Smee, one of the commissioners, who was so good as to give me a 
very satisfactory report, that he formed when employed in valuing 
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the middle and southern divisions of Malabar ; and also to Mr- 
Warden, for the pains which he bestowed in answering the statis- 
tical queries tibat I proposed to the collectors of Malabar. 

Mr. Warden states the houses of the inhabited part of his dis- Population, 
trict to be as follow ; 


by the families of Rajas ... 

42 

by Nazaranis ... 

13 

Mussulmans 

... 1469 

Namburis * 

... 137 

P attar Brahmans ... 

... 3309 

Rairs 

... 4292 

Artificers, tradesmen, &c. ... 

2329 

Shnnars, or Tiara 

... 4287 

Fishermen ... 

... 539 

People of Karmata, or Chera... 

... 5054 

Total houses... 

...*21,473 


From an enumeration of the houses and persons in the southern 
district of Ganaia, who live in a state of society simitar to that 
here, the number of houses may be multiplied by to give the 

number of persons. This will give ... ... 106, -oGO 

Add (//tttmar, or slaves ... 16,574 


Total population ... ... 1 2.3,074 

This is exclusive of military, camp followers, travellers, vagrants, 
&c. &o. From an enumeration of the inliabitants in one of the 
districts of Malabar, given by Mr. Baber, the number of persons in 
each house is 3 - 52 / 5 ^ nearly. This would reduce the number of 
free persons in Mr. Warden’s circle to ... ... ... 78,925 

Add slaves ... ... 16,574 


Total inhabitants... ... 95,499 
but I think the estimate formed on the enumeration by Mr. Raven- 
shaw more likely to be true. 

The extent of inhabited country, as stated by Mr. Warden, is Extent of the 
given in the accompanying Table. He was at the pains to consult 'he "Soa^aotu 
all the land-holders in this district, and to procur e from each a of which it u 
computation of the different kinds of ground in the Desam j-q 
which he belonged. This computation was made by estimating 
how many Forays of rice such an extent would sow. From the 
extent contained in the Table, however, some deduction must bo 
made in the article of Ubayum lands. Mr. Warden, in this article, 
followed Mr. Smee’s calculation of the number of Forays of seed 
sown ; without recollecting, that a considerable proportion of this 
liind of land is sown twice a year. Say that this is the case with 
one-fourth part of it, and we must reduce the Ubayum land now 
cultivated to 581,021 Forays, and to 46.8624- acres; and the 
general total to 792,94 !| Forays, and to 60, -540 acres; for it must be 
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observed, that Mr. Warden, after much, inquiry, fixes the land 
*' sown with a Foray of rice at 58 feet square. According to these 
estimates, we have a country containing 60,540 acres, and these 
by no means all cultivated, and yet maintaining 12.3,000 inhabitants. 
This is at the rate of 1300 inhabitants to the British square mile, 
which appears to me impossible ; especially considering that there 
are few or no towns in the country, and few or no manufactures ; 
and still more so, considering that large quantities of grain are ex- 
ported. That the population is not'exaggerated, I have strong rea- 
son to think. Fi'oni Mr. Sinee’s valuation of the districts under Mr. 
Warden, it would appear, that the aveiage quantity of rice in 
the husk annually produced there, after deducting seed, amounts 
in round numbers to 6,500,000 Forays. Now, allowing one Edan- 
gcilly daily for every person, which is a reasonable maintenance, 
the annual consumption of 123,000 persons in round numbers will 
be 4,500,000 Forays, leaving 2,000,000 Forays, or almost a third of 
the whole produce, for exportation. I omit bringing to account 
the other grains raised in these districts, as they are of no great 
importance, and are not more than sufficient to make up for the 
maintenance of strangers, vagranfs, and cattle. I suspect, there- 
fore, that Mx. Warden’s estimate of the extent of a Foray land is 
inadmissible. Even taking the Foray lands to be all of the same 
size with the one that I measured, the population will amount to 
567 souls to the square mile, and that is more than can be reason- 
ably allowed. Mr. Baber’s estimate of the numbers of persons 
being taken would indeed reduce the number to 440 persons in 
the square mile ; but I am more inclined to think that the dimen- 
sions of the territory are diminished, than that the number of inhabi- 
'tr'vm. tants is over-rated. However, as I have no better data to pi'oceed 
on, I consider the Foray sowing of land to be equal to 7622 square 
feet, and, on that supposition, give a corrected Table. 
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Table explainiiig the state of the inhabited part of Mr. Warden s district in Mfilahd ) , 
according to his estimate of the Poftry-candum. 


S A Lands too roetj’, steep, or barren, for cultivation .. 
( B Lands that are arable, or that might be made so ; 


j Poravf. '• Acres. [ 
: 40,18<J4' 3,10|i I 


r 


-! ■! 


I. Phanmun i/, or Paddum Hod. 

/ a. Now actu.ally cultivated. 

' 1. Palealil Pornys 32,184, acres 2,48.5 
2 . ditto 726,276, ditto 06,0224 


i fi 


Total cultivated ... 

I b. At present waste, but formerly cultivated 
(, c. That never have been cultivated 


Poi ays. 
768,4611 
. 32,751 

300 


Acres, j 
0.8,577'; : 
3.0674 } 
231 ! 


Total Dhanmiirry or Paddum-tand 
II. Parumda lands. 


..'79S,i)ll 61,ces.4 


Porays. Acres, j 

a. At prc.sent occupied by houses, gardens, and plantations 32,392 2,.501.4! 

b. At present in rotation for various kinds of grain ... 49,6.>9 3,83.5 i 

c. Not lately employed nor cultiv.atcd .. .. ... 15,446 l,I923j 

d. That never has been cultivated .. ... ... 2,000 1.54}j 

Total ParuwAa lands . . 
Total inhabited land* 


99.196 1 7,6831 


9.38,1964 72,455* 


The preceding Table corrected according to my Estimate of the Poratj-randum. 


\ A. Lands too rocky, steep, or barren, for cultivation ... 

1 B. Lands arable, or that might be made so 

( T, Dkantnurnj, or Peddum-Iands. 


fa. Now .actually cultivated. 

t I. Palealil Porays 32,184 acres 5,6314 
I 2. Uboyuvi ... 581,021 ... 101,667 

Porays. 

1 Total Pu/fdam-Iand cultivated. . 613,20.5 

I b. At present wa.ste, but formerly cultivated ... 39,7.51 

Lc. That never have been cultivated .300 


Porays. | Acres > 
40,189.4; 7,0324 


Acre.s. 
107 , 2984 ; 
6,956 ! 


Total Padelum land 


653,2.56 1I1,.307 


II. Parumba lands. 

Porays. Acres. 

■ a. At prciient occupied by houses, gardens, and plantations 32,392 5,668 
I h. At present in rotation for varions binds of grain ... 49,659 8,690 

I c. Not lately cultivated ... ... 1.5,445 2,70.3 

d. That never have been cultivated 2,000 350 


Total Parumba land 
Total inhabited land 


99,496 ; 17,411 


I 792,9414 138,7504: 
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Paddu n land. 

Parum land. 

Plantations. 


£ora$8Ui. 

Tenures in ifa* 
layala. 

Jenm Patom. 

Vif-Pat(m, 


The lands capable of cultivation in this province are of two 
kinds : the one called by the natives, Padduni, or Padda land ; the 
other Parum, or Parumha. 

The Paddum land is by the Mussulmans called BKanmurry, 
and Batty field by the English gentlemen of the Bombay establish- 
ment ; but there can be little doubt, that this is the origin of the 
word Paddy-field used by the gentlemen of Madras, and which from 
thence has been carried to Bengal, and extended to the grain usually 
cultivated in such fields. It comprehends all the lower grounds of 
the province, which are cultivated almost solely for rice. 

The Parum land by the Mussulmans is corrupted into Perm, 
or Pumi, in which they have been generally followed by Europeans. 
It consists of the higher grounds, generally formed into terraces, 
and is partly occupied by the houses, gardens, and orchards or plan- 
tations ; partly reserved for pasture ; and partly cultivated Avith a 
peculiar kind of rice, and with various pulses and grains. 

There being very few plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Palighut, I shall confine my account of the cultivation to the arable 
lands, and only state the extent of the plantations from the autho- 
rity of Mr. Smee. 

Coco-nut palms (Cocoa nueifera). Total 53,305. In full bearing 26,027 
Betel-nut ditto (4 rcca cafecAw). ... 101,897 ... ... 35,556 

Jack trees (Artocarpus integrifolia). 18,089 ... ... 8,840 

Pepper vines (Pipernigrum) 13,316 ... ... 4,365 

Brab palms (Borassus flabelli/ormis) 622,801 133,619 

The palm, which in Malabar is called Brab by the English, is 
in such immense quantity, that the Jarjory prepared from it com- 
monly sells at 1 Fanam a Tolam, or about 2a. 7|d. for the hundred- 
weight. I am persuaded, that, with proper care, an excellent spirit 
might be extracted from this ; and no place seems more favourable 
for the-experiment than Palighut. 

I now return to the manner in which the Namhuri proprietors 
managed their arable lands ; for, as I have before mentioned, almost 
the whole of Malayala was the property of these Brahmans. 

Before the invasion of Hyder, a few of them cultivated their 
estates by means of their slaves, called in this country, in the sin- 
gular, Ghurmun, but collectively Churmar or Churmacul. These 
industrious Brdhmans were said to receive the Jenm Patom, or full 
produce of their lands. 

A much greater number of the landlords let their lands to far- 
mers called Gudians, for what was called Vir’-Patom, or neat pro- 
duce. The allowance made to these farmers was very small. They 
deducted from the gross produce the quantity of seed sown, and an 
equal quantity, which was the whole grant^ them for their stock 
and trouble ; and they gave the remainder to the landlord under 
the name of Vir’-Patom, or neat produce. This was a tenure very 
unfavoui-able to agriculture. The farmer had no immediate interest ^ 
in raising more than two seeds, of which he was always sure : and 
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the only check upon him was the fear of being turned away from 1800 
hi.s farm, which was a very inadequate preventive again.st indolence, ^ ' 
where the reward for industry was so .scanty. 

By far the greater part of the arable lands, however, had been vn.oi nur* 
long mortgaged, or granted on Canum. When a man agreed to 
advance money on a mortgage, the propi’ietor and he detennined 
upon what was to be considered as the neat produce [Vir-Patom) 
of the land to be mortgaged. The person who advanced the money, 
and who was called Canumcar, took upon himself the management 
of the estate, and gave a sum of money, the interest of which, at 
the usual rate of 10 per cent, per annum, was deducted from the 
neat produce ; and the balance, if any remained, was paid to the 
proprietor of the estate. Sometimes the balance was fixed in 
money ; at other times the proprietor ^is allowed, in.stead of it, a 
certain portion of the gross produce in kind, such as a fifth and a 
tenth. The proprietor always reserved a right of reassuming the 
estate whenever he pleased, by paj^ing up the sum originally ad- 
vanced, and no allowance was made for improvements. This tenure 
also is evidently unfavourable to agriculture ; as no prudent man 
would lay out money on an estate, of wliich he miglit be depiived 
whenever he had rendered it more valuable. The fact is, however, j ] 
that this right of redemption was rarely exercised l)y the Xamhuris ; | 
and from the existing bonds it is known, that tlie same firmily, fin- 
many generations, has continued to hold estates in mortgage. This 
1 consider as a clear proof, that this tenure prevented improvement ; 
and that agriculture, as an art, was at least not progressive. Before 
the conquest of Hyder, the mortgagees were mostly A'airs ; but after 
this event many Moplays, and still more Piittar Brdhmana, acquired 
that kind of property ; and now many Shanars, and other persons 
of low caste, have become Caniuncars. 

Under the government of the Rajas there was no land-tax ; but yrmb, or i»nii. 
the conqueror soon found the necessity of imposing one ; as the 
expenses of his militaiy estabh.shment greatly exceeded the usual 
revenues. The low ground (Paddmn) was the only part of the 
arable land on which this ta.x called Negadd was imposed. The 
reason of this seems to have been, that had the Parumba, or high 
grounds, been taxed, almost the whole property of the Narahurin 
would have been annihilated. The Negadi of course fell upon them 
first, and the share which they had reserved in the mortgage bond.s 
being totally inadequate to pay this tax, the interest of the pro- 
prietors in the assessed lands entirely ceased, and the balance fell 
upon the mortgagees (Ganumcars), who were very well able to pa}- 
it. The small profits arising from the high (Partim) lands were 
left entire to the proprietors (Jenmears), to prevent them from 
falling into absolute want ; but they were all reduced to great com- 
parative poverty. 

The violent outrages of Tippoo having forced most of the Nam- condition t.f ti>€ 

» . . -i •*? . • . ii A r/7 e» JentPSurs. 

buns, in order to avoid circumcision, to Hv to iraoincore, manj' ot 

9 
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1800. the families have perished, and the mortgagees on their estates 

Dec. 1—4, have in general assumed the title of Jenmcars, and in fact enjoy all 

the rights belonging to that class of pi’oprietors. It is pretended, 
that, when the Mamhuris fled, being in want of money, they sold 
their estates fully, and took the whole balanc* of the value of the 
( Vir-Paiom) neat produce. 

Patam, or usuti Many of the mortgagees, and other landholders, now let their 
lands to {Cudians) tenants ; but they can seldom procure any per- 
son who will give the {Vir'-Patom) neat produce. The leases in 
general are for three years, and the annual rent is fixed, and always 
paid in. This is what is commonly called the Patom, or produce 
of an estate. When the landholder is poor, he is under the neces- 
sity of allowing the farmer to pay the land-tax, who of course says, 
that he is obliged to sell his rice at the lowest rate, and therefore 
charges a large share of th8 produce as expended for this purpose ; 
but landholders in tolerable circumstances keep their grain until it 
rises to a medium price, and discharge the land-tax themselves. 

i)ewa-/S'<a«tm, or temple-lands, and those called Chericul, 
which belong to the Rajas, were under the management of these 
chiefs, and were let out exactly like those of the Nambwris. The tem- 
ple-lands were exempted by Hyder from the assessment : but the 
Chericul lands were considered as private property. Tippoo seized on 
the former, and they are now subject to the tax ; but they still 
yield a profit, and are managed by the Raja for the benefit of the 
temples. 

Fro#** "iia" According to the account of the principal proprietor here, the 

ShoUen. Patom, oT rent paid for a Poray sowing of land, varies from 5 to 2 
Porays of grain. That which pays the high rent produces two 
crops in the year ; that which pays the low rent produces only one 
crop ; so that the crops are considered as not varying greatly in 
value from a difference in soil ; and the average rent for one crop 
may be about 2 1 Porays for one Pomy-sotdng. According to 
Mr. Smee’s estimate, in which I place great confidence, the average 
produce of rice in this district of Pali-ghat, after deducting 10 per 
cent, for contingencies, is 7y seeds. This, deducting for rent 
and expense of every kind, leaves 2| for clear gain to the farmer, 
or rather more than 40 per cent, on the gross produce. The pro- 
prietor of the land therefore, were the land-tax to exhaust the 
whole rent, and were he in consequence reduced to the neces.sity 
of cultivating his estate on his own accoimt, would be in a much 
better condition than fanners are in general in India; but they are 
by no means reduced to this state, although in general they now 
cultivate as much of their own lands as they can conveniently 
superintend. The whole (JDhanmurry) low land is assessed here at a 
tax of Fanam for what is called a Poray-land ; but it is absurd 
to suppose, that land paying five seeds, and that paying two, could 
be equally assessed ; these Porays are merely imaginary, and the 
taxed imposed by Eydee was on the supposition that the land paid 
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five seeds; and where that was not the case, so much land as made 1800. 
up the deficiency was included in the accompts as one Poray-land. 

Mr. Smee values the rice at 2-f%- Forays for a Fanam ; which indeed 
is its price when lowest, and the market glutted, after harvest. 

According to this vajpation, the proprietor of the land would pay 
84 per cent, of his neat rent as land-tax, which is more than the 
Zemiiidara of Bengal in general pay ; and some necessitous men may 
be forced to do this; but men of common prudence, unless the 
revenue be collected at unreasonable seasons, ought to expect a 
medium price for their grain, and that is two Forays for the Fanam; 
so that the land-tax would exhaust 60 per cent, of the neat rent. 

This is, no doubt, a heavy tax, and must have greatly distressed 
individuals not accustomed to pay a land-tax of any kind, and 
must also have annihilated the remaining property of those whoso 
estates were involved in moi-tgages; %tiU, however, the present 
occupants of the ground possess a much larger property in it than 
is usual in India. 

Some poor men, chiefly of the Shanar caste, cultivate with their cmnaas, or f%r- 
own hands the lands which they hold as farmers {Cudiane) ; but 
Brahmans never labour, and the Fairs or Moplays very rarely. 

By far the greater part of the labour in the field is performed 
by slaves, or C/iu mar. These are the absolute property of their 
Devarus, or lords, and may be employed in any work that their 
masters please. They are not attached to the soil, but may be sold, 
or transferred in any manner that the master thinks fit, only a 
husband and wife cannot be sold separately ; but children may be 
separated from their parents, and brothers from their sisters. The 
slaves are of different castes, such as Farriar, Vullam, Canacun, 

Erilay, &c. ; and the differences in the customs by which the 
marriages of these castes are regulated occasion a considerable varia- 
tion in the right of the master to the children of his slaves, according 
to the caste to which they belong. The master is considered as bound 
to give the slave a certain allowance of provisions : a man or woman, 

Avhile capable of labour, receives two Edaugallis of rice in the husk 
weekly, or two-sevenths of the allowance that I consider as reason- 
able for persons of all ages included. Children, and old persons past 
labour, get one-half only of this pittance; and no allowance what- 
ever is made for infants. This would be totally inadequate to 
support them ; but the slaves on each estate get one -twenty-first 
part of the gross produce of the rice, in order to encourage them 
to care and industry. A male slave annually gets seven cubits of 
cloth, and a woman fourteen cubits. They erect for themselves 
.small temporary huts, that are little better than large baskets. 

These are placed in the rice fields while the crop is on the ground, 
and near the stacks while it is thrashing. 

There are three modes of transferring the usufruct of slaves. T«nar« hr 
The first is by Jenmum, or sale, where the full value of the slave is Jei'l*’ “* 
given, and the property is entirely transferred to a new master, who 
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is ill some measure bound by his interest to attend to the welfaie 
of his slave. A voung man with his wife will sell for from 250 to 
300 Fanavv% or ‘'from 6/. 4s. *0 7^. 8s. ll|fZ. Two or three 

young children will add 100 Fanams, or 2l. 9s. 7|c?. to the value.of 
the femily. Four or five children, two of whom are beginning to 
work, will make the famil y worth from 500 to "OO Fanams, or from 
121. 8.S. 3d. to 141. 17s. lid. The second manner of transferring 
the labour of slaves is by Canum, or mortgage. 'J’he proprietor 
receives a loan of money, generally two-thirds of the value of the 
slaves ; he also receives annually a small quantity of rice, to show 
that this property in the slaves still exists ; and he may reassurae 
this property whenever he pleases to repay the money borrowed,^ 
for which in the mean while he pays no interest. In case of any of 
the slaves dying, he is held bound to supply another of equal value. 
The lender maintains the slaves, and has their labour for the in- 
terest of his money, and for their support. The third manner of 
employing slaves is by letting them for Patom, or rent. In this 
case, for a certain annual sum, the master gives them to another 
man • and the borrower commands their labour, and provides them 
with their maintenance. The annual hire is 8 Fanams ('is. lUd.) 
for a man, and half as much for a woman. These two tenures are 
utterly abominable ; for the person who exacts the labour, and fur- 
nishes the subsistence of the slave, is directly interested to increase 
the former and diminish the latter as much as possible. In fact, 
the slaves are very severely treated ; and their diminutive stature, 
and squalid appearance show evidently a want of adequate nourish- 
ment. There can be no comparison between their condition and 
that of the slaves in the West India islands, except that in Malabar 
there are a sufficient number of females, who are allowed to marry 
any person of the same caste with themselves, and whose labour is 
always exacted by their husband’s master, the master of the girl 
having no authority over her so long as she lives with another 
man’s slave. This is a custom that ought to be recommended to 
our West India planters ; and, if adopted, I am persuaded, would 
soon induce the Negro women to breed, and would give a sufiicient 
supply of inhabitants, without having recourse to an annual im- 
portation from Africa. 

of Five families of slaves, probably amounting to 24 persons of all 
a"cs, are adequate to cultivate 200 Forays of rice-land, which ac- 
cord' g to my estimate is a little more than 35 acres. They require 
five ploughs and ten oxen, of which two ought to be of large size. 
Now I know, that in Bengal a plough cultivates about 7| acres of 
rice-land, which confirms my opinion of the e.xtent of a Paray of 
land. A farmer with such a stock as that above-mentioned is rec- 
koned a substantial man, and hires a servant to superintend his 
slaves. All the morning he sits in his house, washes his head and 
prays ; then eats his dinner quietly at home, and once a day takes 
a walk round hi.s farm, and gives his orders. The superin tendant 
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is a yearly servant, and is not expected to perform any labour with 1800 . 
his hands. He gets 16 Fanams worth of cloth, and from 24 to 32 “e® i-*- 
Fanams a year in cash, with from eight to ten Forays of rough rice 
a month, and one Paddy of Sesamam oil ; so that he is able to 
maintain a family. j,This account is given me by the farmers them- 
selves. 

I shall now proceed to give an account of the cultivation of the cultivation of 
land called Paddum or Dkannmvry, which I took from three Shancn' 
farmers, who were intelligent men, but who either actually were, or 
pretended to be, afraid of giving offence to the landlords. In aU 
their estimates of seed, produce, and rent, they were guided by an 
average of the computed Forays, which I find impossible to reduce 
to any standard ; and indeed for the same extent of ground, the 
different modes of culture require different quantities of seed. 

If a Foray be sown on 58 feet square, according to Mr. Warden’s for'^ 

estimate, an acre would require almost 4^ bushels of seed ; but by acre, 
my estimate, it will require rather less than two bushels, which is 
more than is msually sown in other p.-irts of India. From what I 
afterwards learned, I am persuaded that the quantity of seed re- 
quired for an acre in Malabar is from 2 to bushels an acre, and 
more commonly nearer the last than the first quantity. According 
to Mr. Sinee’s calculation, the average produce of a Foray .sowing, 
including all Mr. Warden’s district, is 7| Forays ; which, according 
to Mr. Warden’s estimate, would make the produce of an acre 32J 
bushels ; but according to my measurement 14 J bushels, and accord- 
ing to the last mentioned estimate 16^ bushels. 

The only article of any consequence that is cultivated in 
Paddum land is rice. A little sugar-cane has been lately introduced; sug»r-c»iisi ' 
but it is planted only in small spots by the sides of tanks, or on the 
banks of rivulets. These places are not included in the lands as- 
sessed by government, but they pay rent to the landlord. 

The rain is every where sufficient to bring one crop of rice to 
maturity ; and in the lower grounds a second crop of rice may be 
depended on, wherever small reservoirs have been constructed to 
give a few weeks supply toward the ripening of the corn after the 
rainy season has abated. These have been formed, and are kept up, 
at the expense of the landlords. The declivity of the country is 
in general such, that, whenever the cultivators please, all superflu- 
ous water can be let off, and the fields may again at pleasure be 
inundated ; and by custom, a regular plan of watering every valley 
has been established ; so that the caprice or malice of those who 
occupy one part of it may not prevent their neigltbours fiom receiv- 
ing the usual supply. In some places, where there is not a sufficient 
level, the superfluous water is thrown off by a basket suspended 
between four ropes, and wrought by two men ; a manner of raising 
water practised in China, as well as in every part of India. 

The Dhanmurry, or rice-field, is divided into two kinds ; the one 
called Falealil, and the other Uhayum. 
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The Palealil lands are the higher parts of the rice-ground, and 
never produce more than one crop in the year. On this kind of 
land two sorts of rice are cultivated, theiVamra and the Munduu-pallay. 

For Navara riee the field is ploughed ten times, between the 
12th of May and the 12th of June, after the rain has reduced the 
soil to mud. The manxire is given after the third ploughing. The 
field, having been ploughed, is smoothed with the Uricha Maram. 
(Plate XIX. Fig. 46), which is drawn by two oxen, yoked as usual 
by the yoke, or Nocum (Plate XIX. Fig. 47). To drain off the 
water, two forrows are then drawn, with the usual plough of the 
country (Plate XIX. Fig. 48.) When drained, the field is smoothed by 
the women, who draw over it a small square stick called Pati. After 
this the seed is sown broad-east, having been previously prepared so 
as to sprout. This prepared seed is here called Molavittu. The field, 
after having been sown, is for fifteen days kept free of water. The 
female slaves then weed it, and with the hand separate the young 
plants to equal distances. This operation takes up four or five days, 
after which the field inundated, until ripe, which happens in three 
months after it has been sown. The com is cut about nine inches 
from the ground. The grain is separated from the straw by beating 
handfuls on the ground, or against a stone. That which is wanted for 
seed must be beaten immediately after being cut, and dried in the 
sun seven days. That intended for consumption must be all beaten 
in the course of three days, and requires only four days sun to be 
sufficiently dry. The straw is afterwards dried in the sun four or 
five days, and then trodden by the feet of oxen, or beaten with a 
stick, to separate the rice that, from having been less ripe, did not fall 
at the first beating. This second quality of rice is kept for the use 
of the slaves, and is considered as adequate to their maintenance. The 
grain in the husk is kept in large Bamboo baskets, from six to nine 
feet high, and from three to five feet in diameter. These baskets, 
called Vallovutti, are coated on the outside with a mixture of cow- 
dung and clay, and are covered with lids of the same materials. They 
are kept on planks, which are raised from the floor of the house upon 
stones. Rough rice is also preserved in larger baskets, called Vullam, 
which contain from two to four hundred Forays, or from 65 to 130 
bushels, and are placed under sheds built for the purpose. In either 
of these rough rice will keep well for three years. AH Irind.-i of this 
grain keep equally well, and the harvest of all the kinds is managed 
in the same manner. This crop is apt to fail from drought, but ex- 
cessive rain does it no injury. 

The rice called Mundu-pallay may be either cultivated, like the 
Namra, after the sprouted-seed manner ; or the dry-seed may be 
sown broad-cast ; or it may be transplanted. The only difference 
between it and the Navara, when cultivated after the sprouted-seed 
manner, is, that it requires four months to ripen. In this country, 
when the dry-seed is sown broad-cast, the cultivation is called Pu- 
diaki. When this Ls to be performed, the ground is ploughed two 
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or three times, immediately after the preceding crop has been reap- 
ed. Then, at any time in the course of six or seven months, it is 
manured. Between the 12th of March and the 10th of April, after 
a shower, it is ploughed again ten times. After a heavy rain, in 
either of the two following months, the seed is sown broad-cast, and 
covered with the plough. On the third day the field is ploughed 
across. At each ploughing the clods must be carefully broken with 
a stick, and smoothed with a hoe called Caieotu (Plate XXI. Fig. 55.) 

At the end of the month the weeds are removed, and the field is 
afterwards inundated. This is reckoned the least troublesome man- 
ner of cultivation. The seed requires to be sown a httle thicker 
than in the sprouted-seed cultivation, and the produce is nearly the 
same. 

The following is the manner of cultivating the transplanted cuitiyation of 
Mundu-pallay, which method of cultivation is here called Naduga. 

The Ma^am, or ground kept for raising seedlings, is chosen in a planted, 
high situation and poor soil. It pays neither rent nor land tax. In 
the course of the preceding year it is ploughed three or four times. 

Some then give it dung, others do not. After rain, between the 
11th of April and the 11th of June, it is ploughed again five or 
six times, no water being kept on it. The clods are then broken 
with a stick, and cleaned by a rake drawn by oxen, and called 
Varundy Mar am (Plate XX. Fig. 49), which is drawn twice over 
the field in diflerent directions, and serves as a harrow. On one 
Foray-candum, three Forays of seed are soAvn, and covered by two 
harrowings with the rake drawn by oxen. On the third day the 
field has a slight ploughing, the plough-share being purposely drawn 
up, so as not to project beyond the timber part. The water is never 
allowed to inundate the seedlings until they are fit for trans- 
planting, which they are in from 25 to 30 days. When the seed 
has been sown, the field into which it is to be transplanted begins 
to be cultivated. It is ploughed two or three times, then dunged, 
and afterwards ploughed again five or six times. It is always 
inundated, except when any operation is going to be performed, and 
then the water is let off. After the ploughings the clods are broken 
with the implement called Chavita Maram (Plate XX. Fig. 50), which 
is drawn by two oxen, while the driver stands on it, to increase the 
weight. The field is then ploughed again twice, and smoothed with 
the implement called Uricha Maram. The seedlings are watered for 
a day to loosen the roots; then they are pulled, and for three days 
small bundles of them are placed in the mud, with the roots upper- 
most. On the fourth and fifth days they are planted. The seedlings 
raised on one Foray-candum serve to plant four fields of that extent. 

Fifteen ^ys after planting the field is inundated. This is the most 
troublesome manner of cultivating rice. 

The lower parts of the rice-land (Dhanmurry) are called mayvm i»hj. 
JJbayum, and a great number of these produce annually two crops. 

The kinds of rice cultivated in the first crop are Sambau, Shor~ First cmp. 
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nali, Callma, and Garpadi. The first crop is cultivated in all the 
three manners, in about the following proportion : -fg\ as dry-seed, 
tW transplanted, and as sprouted-seed. 

The cultivation is the same with that which is used for the rices 
called Navara, and Mundu-pallay ; only the soil, being stiffer, 
requires two more ploughings, and the seasons at which the opera- 
tions are performed are somewhat different. The time for sowing 
the dry-seed is the same, and so is the harvest of the Garpadi rice ; 
but the Sumbau is one month, the Shornali one month and a half, 
and the Gnlltna two months later in coming to maturity. The quan- 
tity of seed sown on the same extent of ground is nearly equal ; 
but the produce is more considerable, especially that of the GaLlrna. 
In the transplanted cultivation the seed is sown toward the 11th of 
May, and the transplantation must be performed between the 11th 
and the 26th of June. The quantity of seed is the same as that of 
Mundu-pallay ; the produce is rather more, especially that of the 
Callma. These kinds of rice, cultivated as sprouted-seed, produce 
very poor crops. 

The kinds of rice cultivated in the second crop are, Maliga or 
Shiriga Sambau, Shittany, Bally tShittany, and Nonan. It is ainiost 
entirely transplanted ; for these kinds of rice, none but a few poor 
creatures use the sprouted-seed cultivation. The May fan, or seed- 
ling bed, receives less seed at this season than for the first crop, 
especially of the Maliga Sambau. It may be sown at any time from 
the 28th of July until the 28th of August. The seedlings may be 
transplanted at any time between the llth of August and the 1.3th 
of November. Before the Maliga Sambau, the first crop is often 
omitted, and then it is sown early, and its produce is considerable. 
The crop of the other kinds is small, and very precarious. It 
depends upon rain coming from the eastward in December, which it 
sometimes fails to do. 

In this country there is another set of rices> that require eight 
or nine months to ripen. The only one of these that is cultivated 
in this immediate neighbourhood is that called A rivirny. It is 
sown on land lower than the Palealil, but not so low as that which 
gives two crops. It is cultivated in the same manner as the Mundu- 
pallay, both as dry-seed, and as a transplanted crop. The former 
is sown about the 11th of April, and the crop is rather a scanty one. 
The seedlings, 'in the tran.splanted crop, are moved between the 
12th of June and the TSth of July, and are planted very thin. 

In some parts of the country there is a kind of rice called Cuta- 
den, which requu es a year to ripen, and grows in places where the 
water remains long, and is very deep. The persons from whom 
I have my information are not acquainted with the manner in 
which it is cultivated. 

In the arable parts of the high or Parum lands, which pay no 
land tax, the foUowdng articl&s are cultivated : 

Modum, Morun, or hill-rice. 
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Ellu, or Sesamum, by tke English in India called Qingely. 1800. 

Ulitidu, Pliaseolus mininioo, Koxb. MSS. •— 

Garun Pyro, Dolichoa Catsjang aemine nigro. 

Shayro Pyro, Phaseolus mungo. 

Shumay, Panicum miliu^e, E. M. 

This kind of land is in general cidtivated once in two years only, Hsniir#. 
and requires a year’s fallow to recover its strength ; but in places 
near villages, where it receives manure, or is much frequented by 
men and cattle, it gives a crop every year. Whatever crop is to be 
taken, the long grass and bushes growing on this ground are always 
cut down by the roots, and burned, before the first ploughing, for 
the ashes serve as a necessary manure. 

For jl/(5cti6)i rice the ground is ploughed two or three times irodu* lice. 
between the 14 th of November and the 1 2th of December. Between, 
the 12th of March and the 10th of April, with the early rains, the 
field is manmed with dung and ashes, and is ploughed again two 
or three times. Between the 12th of June and the 13th of July 
the seed, without preparation, is sown broad-cast, and covered with 
the plough, after which the clods are broken with a large stick. On 
the third day the field is ploughed across, and the clods are broken 
again, and made smooth with the hoe called Padana Caicotu (Plate 
XXL Fig. 56.) At the end of a month the weeds are removed by 
the hand. If the rain does not come plentifully between the 14th of 
August aud^he 13th of September, the whole crop is lost; but when 
the season is favourable, this crop is as good as is usual in the low 
or Paddum lands. For all the grains cultivated on this kind of 
land, the Patom, or neat rent, is one-fifth of the gross produce. 

The most considerable crop here on Parum land is Sesamum, of®»*»»Mi». 
which there are two kinds, the Shiray and Peri Ellus. These are 
always sown separately ; but they are cultivated at the same season, 
in the same manner, and in the same kind of soil. Between the 
14th of July and the 1.3th of August, the small bushes, growing on 
the fields are cut, dried for two daj s, and then burned. The field 
is then ploughed seven times. Between the 14th of August and 
the 13th of iSeptember, after seven days fair weather, the seed is 
sown, and covered with the plough. Twenty days afterwards, that 
is, about four weeks after the rains from the westward have ceased, 
the rains from the eastward ought to commence. If these come, there 
will be a good crop, which is ripe between the 13th December and 
the 11th of January. The Shiray ripens ten days earlier than the 
Peri. Too much rain, when the plants are in flower, is very apt to 
injure tie crop. 

All the pulses called Uiindu, Car urn Pyro, and Shayro Pyro, mm. 
are cultivated in the same manner. The field is ploughed once 
between the 12th of January and the 9th of February ; the seed is 
sown immediately afterwards, and covered with a cross ploughing. 

Between the 14th of September and the 14th of October these pulses 
ripen without farther trouble. 

10 # 
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’EorShamay the field is ploughed five times between the 11th of 
April and the 11th of May. After a shower of rain, it is harrowed 
with the rake drawn hy oxen ; then sown^ and the seed is covered 
by another harrowing. It is ripe between the 14th of July and the 
13th of August. I, 

In such part of the high lands as is manured sufficiently to enable 
it to produce annually a crop of grain, a rotation has been introduced ; 
1st year Skamay, 2d year Ulindu, 3d year either of the Pyros. 
Another rotation is alternate crops of Sesamum and Sliamay. The 
pulses and Sesamum can never be sown in the same field. 

The cultivation of the arable part of the high lands is that which 
is by far the most neglected in this part of the country, yet no landr 
tax has been imposed on it ; which in my opinion clearly shows, 
that the clamours raised against tliat tax, as injurious to cultivation, 
are groundless. 

Ashes and cow-dung are carefully collected for manure ; and the 
latter is preferred when dry and rotten. The quantity is therefore 
very small, as nothing is mixed with the dung, to rot, and increase 
its bulk. The leaves of every kind of bush and tree that is not 
prickly are, however, used as a manure foi*rice-land. 

The native oxen of this country are of the same form or breed 
with those in Coimbetore and Mysore; but they are much smaller, 
and are indeed the most diminutive cattle that I have ever seen. 
A few good ones are imported from Coimbetore, generallj^ when very 
young. Mr. Warden thinks the native cattle very inadequate to 
cultivate the land properly ; and states, that upon inqrdi’y be has 
been informed, that the produce of a field ploughed with large oxen 
is nearly double of that which has been tilled with the common 
oxen of Malabar. 

In small huts contiguous to their houses the Puttar Brdhmans 
commonly keep four or five cows, and the farmers have generally 
one or two. When a man’s stock of cows is larger, they are kept, 
with the labouring cattle, in a house built at some distance from 
the abode of free men, in the place where the slaves are peimitted 
to dwell when the crop is not on the ground ; for these poor crear 
tures are considered as too impure to be permitted to approach the 
bouse of their Devaru, or lord. The cow, in her fourth or fifth year, 
has her first calf, and generally breeds five or six times. She gives 
milk about fourteen months, and is then dry about ten months 
before she has another calf ; so that she lives about sixteen years. 
For the first fifteen days, the calf is allowed to suck the whole milk; 
for the first ten months it gets a share, but none afterwards. "A good 
cow, fed by a Brahman, besides what the calf gets, gives daily I J 
Ptiddy of milk, or about 80 cnbioal inches : but, if fed by a farmer, 
owing to his comparative poverty, she will give only one Buddy. 
The cows feed all day on the pasture, and at night have cut grasSf 
or straw ; but the Brdhmana give them oil-cake auo during the time 
they are in milk. 
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The women of the Brahmans, when they are afraid of not hav- 1800. 
ing children, carry a bull-calf to the temple of Siva, and dedicate it SSeJrof tba 
to that god, in hopes that he will avert, what they consider as a great bread, 
evil. The bulls so dedicated are ever afterwards considered as 
sacred, are allowed to roam about wherever they please, and are in 
general very well fed, almost every one that has any grain to spare 
giving them some as they pass. These are properly the town-bulls ; 
but their duties are often performed by the young cattle intended 
for labour, which are not emasculated until they are between four 
and five years of age. This want of selection, in the males intended 
to keep up the breed, seems one great cause of the degeneracy of 
the cattle. 

The oxen are never wrought until after they have been emascu- Managament oi 
lated, and they continue capable of labour for five or six years, “"b 
Rich men feed their labouring cattle four months on grass, and eight 
months on straw. Poor people can only allow straw for one half 
of the year. Every man who occupies rice-land {Dhanmurry) has 
a certain part of the high land attached to it for pasture ; and to 
this he has an exclusive right, without paying rent : but any man 
may cut grass wherever pleases. 

The buffaloes also of this country are of a very poor breed. Buffalo. 

Both males, and females when not giving milk, are put into the 
yoke, and, like the ox, are wrought from about six to nine in the 
morning, and from two to six in the evening. In the sowing season 
they are wrought an hour longer In the same space of time the 
ox performs somewhat more labour than the buffalo ; but the buf- 
falo, having more strength, is capable of turning up stifier soils than 
the ox can do. The male buffaloes, intended for labour, are emas- 
culated when they are between five and six years of age. The two 
kinds of cattle are fed much in the same manner. The quantity of 
milk given by the female bufialo here does not exceed that given by 
the cow, and it is reckoned of an inferior quality : both are, however, 
generally mixed for making butter, which among the natives of 
Malabar is very bad and nasty. 

Last year, for five months, the distemper prevailed among both Dijt«mp« 
kinds of cattle, but was most severe upon the buffaloes. It is said^^*''® 
to have carried off about one half of the whole stock, but the loss 
is perhaps greatly exaggerated. 

According to Mr. Warden’s returns, the nnmber,of cattle of the stock of oui«. 
ox kind in his districts amounts to 39,575, and of the buffalo kind 
to 11,762, in all 51,837. The number of ploughs which these work 
amounts to 14,433. It must be observed, that the farmers estimated 
a plough to be capable of cultivating 40 Forays of low (Paddtm) Fand’ifhJttwo 
land, probably including the small portion of arable high (Pammha) 
land which falls to each man’s sh.are, in proportion nearly to the 
extent of the low lands that be occupies, and which, requiring little 
comparative labour, would add about 2 Forays to each plough. 

Now on this supposition, which cannot be very erroneous, 8ie 
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number of ploughs in the district could only cultivate 577,320 
Torays of low land (Dhanmurry). Mr. Warden’s estimate makes 
the Forays actually cultivated 758,460. This I have corrected, 
by allowing one-fourth of the low land called Ubayum to be eul^ 
tivated twice a year, to 613,205 Forays -, but it is probable, that 
I have under-rated the extent of land producing two crops : the 
difference, however, on the data given is very small ; in place of 
of fbe TThayum land being cultivated twice, as I supposed 
by the statement given of the number of ploughs, we ought to 
allow 

No horses, asses, swine, sheep, nor goats, are bred in Malayala, 
or at least the number is perfectly inconsiderable. All those re- 
quired for the use of the inhabitants are imported from the east-- 
wa^. The original natives had no i)oultry ; but since Europeans 
hwe settled among them, the common fowl or pullet may be had 
in abundance. Geese, ducks and turkeys, are confined to the sea 
coast, where they are reared by the Portuguese. 

The jiart of Mr. Warden’s districts occupied by thick forests, and 
almost uninhabited, is very extensive. The forest which is a con- 
tinuation of the Ani-malaya woods, anj which lies between the 
frontier and Colangodu, is about seven miles long, and nearly the 
same m breadth. To the eastward of Pali-ghat there is another 
extensive forest, and there is a long narrow space in the south-east 
comer of the district. The hills toward the south are covered with 
trees to the summit; while those toward the north, like all the other 
Ghats extending from thence to the east, are naked on the prominent 
parts, and only covered with trees in their recesses or glens. 

The forests here are divided into Fuddies, each of which has its 
boundary ascertained, and contains one or more families of a rude 
e, called Malasir. Both the Fuddy and its inhabitants are con- 
o ed as the property of some landlord, who farms out the labour 
.nese poor people, with all that they collect, to some trader (Chitty, 
.X Manadi), who treats the Makmrs much in the same manner as the 
Malypuddy of Ani-malaya does the rude tribes under his authority, 
and receives from them nearly the same articles. In fact, this is a 
most iniquitous mode of taxing the Malasir, and the produce of it is 
a mere trifle. The most productive Fuddy in the whole district pays 
only four Rupees a year. A capitation tax on the Malasir might raise 
a greater income to the proprietors of the woods, and be much less’ 
oppressive. 

Having sent for some of these poor Mulasirs, they informed me; 
matthey live in small villages of five or six huts, situated in the skirts 
the woods on the hills of Daraporam, Ani-malaya, and Pali-ghat. 
They speak a mixture of the Tamul and Malayala languages. They 
are a better looking people than the slaves ; but are ill clothed, nasty, 
ana apparently ill They collect drugs for the trader, to whom 
they are let ; and revive from him a subsistence, when they can 
procure for him anything of value. He has the exclusive right of 
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purchasing all that they have for sale, and of supplying thei]| with 1800- 
salt, and other necessaries. A great part of their food consists of 
wild Yams (Dioscoreas). which they dig when they have nothing to 
give to the trader for rice. They cultivate some small spots in the 
Woods after the Cotu-cadu fashion, both on their own account and on 
that of the neighbouring farmers, who receive the produce, and give 
the Malasirs hire. The articles cultivated in this manner are Rail 
{Gynosurus corocanus),Avaray (Dolichos Lablah), and Tonda {Ricinus 
palma christi). They are also hired to cut timber and firewood. In 
this province they pay nothing to the government. They always 
marry girls of their own village, and never take a second wife unless 
the first dies. Marriage is indissoluble, except in case of infidelity 
on the part of the woman. When such a thing happens, the people 
of the village assemble ;■ the woman is well flogged, and returned to 
her parents. The husband never receives her back ; but any otBIr 
person, that is inclined, may marry her. A widow may marry 
again ; but a girl who has arrived at the age of puberty as a virgin 
is considered impure, and no person will take her for a wife. When 
a man wdshes to marry his son to any girl of the village, he speaks to 
her parents, generally while both the parties are very young ; the 
father of the girl must give her to the first suitor; and should the boy 
die, before the ceremony is performed, the poor girl cannot get a hus- 
band. The boy’s father, when the proper time is arrived, gives a dinner 
to all the relations, with two Fanama to the bride’s mother, two 
Fanama to the girl for a new dress, and one Fauam’s worth of spi- 
rituous liquors for the guests. The girl is delivered over to the 
boy, and the marriage is considered as valid. The elder sons of a 
family, as they grow up and marry, build separate huts for them- 
selves. The parents continue to live with the youngest son ; but. 
his elder brothers contribute to their parents’ support when they i' - 
no longer able to work. The Malasir bum the dead, and seen 
have no knowledge of a future state. The god of their tribe 
called MalLung, who is represented by a stone that is encircled b_, , 
a wall, which serves for a tem|)le. Once a year, in April, a sacrifice 
of goats, and ofierings of rice, honey, and the like,%re made by the 
Malasir to this mde idol, if this be neglected, the god sends ele- 
phants and tigers to destroy both them and their houses. There is 
no priest for this god, nor do the Malasir acknowledge any Guru, or 
a dependance on the Brahmans. The wax that these poor people w»i. 
might collect in a year Mr. Warden estimates at 600 ToUima, or 
about 24*5 hundred- weight 

The most valuable production of these forests, however, is their uraber. 
timber, of which there are several good kinds ; but the Teak is by 
far the most valuable. To the increase or preservation of this, little 
or no attention has been paid ; but about two years ago an order was 
issued by the commissioners, prohibiting any trees from being cut 
that were under certain dimensions ; and trees of the regulated girth 
are said by Mr. Warden to be too heavy for the native carriage. 
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Theffi forests possess a great adTantage, in being intersected by many 
branSies of the Panyanl river, which in the rainy season are large 
enough to float the timber down to the sea. All the hills near tins 
river seem naturally fit for pl’oducing the Teak ; and with a little 
pains, in the course of time, very valuable forests of that excellent 
tree might be reared. All that would be required would be to cut 
down every other kind of timber, allowing the Teak to spring up 
naturally, whiclr it will every where do ; and to enforce the commis- 
sioners’ regulation concerning the size of the trees; In the course of 
fifty or sixty years, very excellent forests might thus be formed near 
water carriage, very mirch to the advantage of their proprietors and 
of the nation ; but these people are so ignorant, that, without 
Compulsion, it could not be expected that any such plans should be 
carried into effect. At present, every man who chooses to give the 
lihdlord a Fanam may Cut down a tree, and all the valuable tre« 
being cut, while the useless ones are allowed to remain and come to 
seed, the consequence is, that in all places of easy access the valuable 
kinds have become almost entirely extinct. Mr. Warden thinks, 
that at present between four and five thousand Candies of Teak, fit 
for ship-building, might be annually procured from the fqresta in his 
districts ; but that could only be done by a large body of trained 
elephants, an expense beyond the reach of individuals, and only to 
be undertaken by the Company. The Candy of Teak timber, when 
seasoned, measures lOJ cubical feet. 

The elephants are a dreadful nuisance to the farmers who Kte 
near these forests, and have prevented much land, formerly deserted, 
from being again cultivated. A regular hunting of them, carried on 
{romAni-malaya to Priya-pattana, wovid be a great reliefi and might 
be done to advantage, if the Company could afford to purchase the 
elephants. 

Near Colangodu four forges are supplied with iron ore. The ore 
is the usual black sand, and is found mixed with clay in strata near 
the river. 

An immense rock near the temple of Bhagawat consists of a good 
grey granite, veey fit for building ; and indeed the temple is con- 
structed of this stone. The structure of this granite is evidently lamel- 
lar, the plates being vertical, and running east and west, as they do in 
Coimbetore: in some places the plates have a sort of circnlar disposition 
round a centre, somewhat like the layers round a knot in wood ; in 
others they are undulating, and have a resemblance to the waving 
figures on marbled paper. Each of the plates containing different 
proportions of the felspar, quartz, and mica, they are more distin- 
guishable by their colour, than by its being practicable to separate 
them. The rock here contains fewer veins of quartz than any granite 
that I have hitherto seen in the peninsula. Although the plates are 
vertical, the rock is divided by parallel horizontal fissures that have 
a smooth surface, and which is frequently the ease with aggregate 
rocks in idl the south of India. This greatly facilitates the cutting 
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of stones for building ; as wedges readily cut off large Biases, by 
being driven in at right angles to the fissures. 

♦ 5th December , — I set out, in company with Mr. Waddel, lately 

superintendent of the southern division of Malabar, whose activity country, 
as a magistrate, while his offices lasted, had procured him many 
enemies among the rufBans who have long infested this part of the 
country. Mr. Warden was so good as to accompany us to our stage 
at Lacaday cotay. On our route we were joined by armed Naira, 
yfho said they had .come from all quarters to protect us from the 
ruffians, who are mostly Moplays. We saw nothing, however, to 
cause alarm. We first crossed the river which passes the south side 
of the fort, and is a fine clear stream. We afterwards crossed the 
same, after it had united with the northern river, forming one ot 
the dearest and most beautiful streams that I have ever seen. 

The ford is at ilangada, called by Major Rennell M anger y cottc^. 

The fort that was there has gone .entirely to ruins, and there is no 
market at the place. The country is very beautiful j a mixture of 
little hills, swelling grounds, and rice fields, which seem to bear 
but a small proportion to the high lands. These are in a very bad 
state of culture. Sesamum is the most common crop, and it looks 
very well. Lacaday is in the territory formerly belonging to the 
Tamuri Bdji. The remains ot the fort are now scarcely discernible. 

There is at this place a small market, chiefly inhabited by Tamuls ; 
for the original natives of Malayala seem rarely, if ever, to have 
kept shops. 

6th December. — In the morning Mr. Waddel and I went about s. 
ten miles toward the south, as it was dangerous for hipi to go by country, 
tne direct road. We passed through a beautiful country, consisting 
of low hills intersected by narrow fertile vallies ; the vhole, like 
that which we saw yesterday, finely wooded and well peopled. The 
high grounds in a few places are rocky, but their soil is in gene- 
ral good. Their" cultivation is exceedingly neglected. We first 
crossed the same river that we did yesterday at Mojigada, and then 
a branch of the same coiping from the south-east. Both of them 
are fine streams. At the first river we entered the dominions of 
the Gochi Raja, and found the chief men of the country, called 
Namhirs, waiting for us with a numerous band of Naira, who were 
commanded by an officer in a uniform resembling the Dutch. 

Every possible attention was shown not only to ourselves, but also 
to supply the wants of our followers ; and we were escort^ by the 
officer’s party to Paryunuru, where we encamped. 

The Cochi Baja pays an annual tribute to the Comj^f, as he did 
to Hyder and Tippoo ; but he retains full jurisdiction, civil and 
military ; and his country is so far better administered than that more 
fully under the authority of the Company, that neithm: Moplaya 
nor Nairs presume to make any disturbance. It is said, that tl^ 
prince’s government is rather severe and cruel ; but with a people BO 
jejscee^gly turbulent, a yigorous government at least is nec^sary. 
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be avoided among a barbarous people with weapons always ready : 
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It is said also, that the Rajd wrings much money from his 
people ; but I see no appearance of their being reduced to poverty, 
either in their houses or persons. 

Parytinuru is a large De'sani without any market. It has a 
small temple, and a Golgum, or house belonging to the Raja. 

7th December . — We went a short stage to Skelacary. The road 
leads through a most beautiful country. The rice grounds are 
narrow valleys, but are extremely well watered by small perennial 
streams, that enable them annually to produce two crops. Very 
little of the high ground is cultivated. I observed, however, some fields, 
that contained the Gytisus Cajan, more luxuriant than I ever before 
saw. The houses of the natives are buried in the groves of palms, 
mangoes, jacks, and plantains, that skirt the bottoms of the little 
hills. Above these are woods of forest trees, which, though not quite 
so stately as those of Ghittdgong, are still very fine, and are pleasant 
to walk in, being free from Rattans and other climbers. The Teak, 
and Viti, or black -wood, abound in these woods ; but all the large 
trees have been cut ; and no care is used to encourage their growth, 
or to check that of useless timber. ^ 

We were escorted by many of the Raja’s Nairs, and were met 
by one of his officers of cavalry, well dressed in a blue uniform 
with white facings, and attended by two orderlies in a similar 
dress. They wore boots and helmets, and the officer had a gorget ; 
the whole exactly after the European fashion. He informed us, 
that the Raja had been very desirous of meeting us ; - but that at 
present he was so unwell, that he could not stand without support. 
This information, I believe, was merely complimentary. The Raja 
has made tolerable roads through the hilly parts of the country 
all the way we have come, and for our accommodation they had been 
repaired; but we were always much obstructed when we came to a 
valley, as the roads have not been continued through the rice fields. 
In fact, the road has been made from ostentation alone, and not firom 
any rational view of facilitating commerce or social intercourse. 
There are no shops at Skelacary, but people were sent by the Raja 
to supply our wants. Indeed, nothing can be more polite or atten- 
tive than the whole of his conduct. 

Near our tents was a Golgum, or house belon^ng to the Raja, 
It is a large square building, composed partly of stone, and partly 
of mud. The greater part of it is only one story in height ; but in 
some places there is an upper floor. It is roofed with tiles, and 
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totally destitute of elegance or neatness, but is looked upon by the 1800. 
natives as a prodigy. Like the other houses of the country, it is 
surrounded by a grove of fruit trees. Some Sepoys wefre here on 
duty, the mud walls surrounding the house being considered as a 
fort. • 

8th December . — We went a long stage to l^ellaioay, through 
country similar to that which we passed yesterday ; but the hills coontrr. 
are higher, and much of the road is very bad. From the people of. 
the Baja we continue to receive every possible attention. Nellaway Ndiaway. 
has a small temple, but no shops. 

9th December . — In the morning we went a short stage to Cacadu, Dec. 9.^ 
through a country differing from that seen on the two preceding 
days, by its hills being much lower, and covered with grass in place 
of forest trees. Although the soil of these hills appears to be good, 
yet scarcely any* part of them is cultivated; but the pasture seems 
to be tdlerable, the cattle, though remarkably small, being in good 
condition. The country is very beautiful : its round hills covered 
with grass are separated by fine verdant fields of com, skirted by the 
houses of the inhabitants, which are shaded by groves of fruit tr^. 

Opposite to our encampment was a Nazaren, orChristian village, ot 

named Gannung colung curry Angady, which looks very well, being chtutuun. 
seated on a rising ground amid fine groves of the Betel-nut palm. 

The Papa or priest waited on us. He was attended by a pupil, who 
behaved to his superior with the utmost deference. The Papa was 
very well dressed in a blue robe ; and, though his ancestors have 
been settled in the country for many generations, he was very fair, 
with high Jewish features. The greater part of the sect, however, 

■entirely resemble the aborigines of the country, from whom indeed 
they are descended. 

The Papa informed me, that his sect are dependent on the 
Jacobite patriarch of Antioch ; but that they have a metropolitan, 
who resides in the dominions of Travancore, and who is sent by the 
patriarch on the death of his predecessor. None of the Papas, or 
inferior clergy, go to Antioch for their education, and all of them 
have been born in the country. My visitor understood no languages 
but the Syriac, and that of Malayala. He preaches in the latter; ♦ 
but all the ceremonies of the church are performed in the Syriac. 

In their churches they have neither images nor pictures, but tha 
Nazarew worship the cross. Their clergy are allowed to marry ; 
my visitor, however, seemed to be not a little proud of his olKierving 
oelibacy, and a total abstinence from animstl food. He said, that, so 
far as he remembers, the number of the sect seems neither to be 
I'nAi-naaing Bor diminis hing. Converts, however, are oocmsionally 
madA of both Nairs and Shanars ; but no instance occurs of a Mcplay 
having been converted, nor of a Namburi, unlMS he had previously 
lost caste. 

The Papa says, that the Nazarens were introducwi 1740 yean 
ago, by a oertain saint named Thomas, who, IwidiBg at Meikt-pura, 
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^800- took up his residence on a hill near Madras, and which is now called 
after his name. lie afterwards made a voyage to Cochin, and in 
that neiglibourhood settled a church, whioli is now the metro- 
politan, as the Portuguese drove all the Nazarois from the eastern 
coast. St. Tliomas afterwards returSed to Meila-'pui a, where he 
died. At that time Malayala belonged to the Brahmans, who were 
governed by a Baja sent by Sholun Perrtial, the sovereign king of 
the south. The Papa then related the history of Cheruman PermaL 
nearly as I have given it (Vol. 11. p. 51) on the authority of fthe 
Namhuris ; only he says, tliat this traitor, after having divided his 
usurped dominions, died bei'ore he reached Mecca. It wa.s in his 
reign that the Mu.ssulmans first arrived in India. They landed at 
Challiem, a place near Vaypura. The Papa says, that the metroi»- 
litan has an account of all his predecessors, from the time of Saint 
Thomas, with a history of the various persecution^ that they have 
been subjected to by the governing powers, the worst of which 
would appear to liave been that inflicted by the Portuguese. He 
promised to send me a copy of this kind of chronicle, but has not 
been so good as his word. 

A Brdhm'j.'i^oi the place says, that when any slaves are converted 
by the Nazarens, these people bestow on them their liberty, and 
gi\'e them daily or monthly wages. He said also, that the Nazarens 
are a very orderly, industrious peo[)le, who live chiefly by trade 
and agriculture. 

In the afternoon we went to the Nazareny village, which contains 
many houses regularly disposed, and full of people. For an Indian 
town it is well built, and comparatively clean. It has a new church 
of considerable size. An old church is situated at some distance 
on a beautiful rising ground. It is now unroofed; but the walls, 
although built of indurated clay only, continue very fresh and 
strong. The altar is arched over with the same materials, and pos- 
sesses some degree of elegance. The burying ground is at the 
we.st end of the church, where the principal door is placed. From 
its being very small, the graves must be opened long before the 
bones are consumed As the graves are opened for new bodies, 
the old bones are collected, and thrown into an open pit near the 
comer of the church, where they are exposed to the view of all 
passengers. 

From thence we went to Chowgaut, where we embarked in a 
, oi ikana-pnram. canoe, and went to the house of Mr. Drummond, the collector, who 
resided then at the place called by us Chitiua, but by the native 
Shetuyuai. 

* Dtc, 10 , 11 . ^ 10th and 11th December. — I remained with Mr. Drummond at 

Chitwa. This place is situated in an island, which is twenty-seven 
miles long, and in some places fiive miles wide,, and which by Euro- 
peans is commonly called the island of Chitwa ; but its proper name 
is Mana-puram. It consists of two districts, Shetuzoai, and Atty~ 
puram ; and is separated from the continent by beauti^ inlets of 
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salt water, that form the northern part of one of the finest inland ^8^00. 
navigations imaginable. 'I'he soil of the island is in general poor ; inland naVi’ga- 
and, although the whole maj’’ be considered as a plain, the rice fields 
are very small in proportion to the Parum or elevated land, which 
rises a few feet only above tlie level of the sea. Water may every 
where be procured by digging to a little depth ; there can be no 
doubt, therefore, but that with jiioper industry the whole might be 
made productive. The shores of tlie island are covered with coco- 
nut palms, from which the revenue is chiefly derined. The whole 
is rented by the Cochi Baja of the Compan}', at 30,000 Rupees a 
year. He possesses no legal jurisdiction over the inhabitants ; but 
daily complaints are preferred against him to the collector, to whom 
he is accused of great cruelty. 

I here had a conversation with one of Ae Carigars, or minis- oSSwin 

ters of the Tamuri Rdjd, the person who manages the affairs of that <«"orm 
chief. He says, that all the males of the family of Tnmuri are 
called Tiimhurans, and all the ladies are called Tamburettia : all the 
children of every lanibu.retti are entitled to these appellations; and, 
according to seniority, ri.se to the highest dignities which belong to 
the family. These ladies are generally imi)regnated by Namhuria ; 
although, if they choose, they may employ the higher ranks of 
Nail a; but the sacred character of the Bamhuris almost alway.s 
procures them a preference. The ladies live in the houses of their 
brothers; for any amorous intercourse between them and their 
husbands would be- reckoned scandalous. The eldest man of the 
family is the Tamuri Raja, called by Europeans the Zamonn. He 
is also called Mana Vicrama Samudri Rdjd, and is crowned. The 
second male of the family is called Erul.pata, the third Munalpatta, 
the fourth Edatara Patnna Rdjd, the Mth Nirirupa Muta Eraleradi 
Tirumulpata Rdjd, and the sixth Elleiradi Tirumulpata Raja, 

The younger Tamhuravn are not distinguished by any particidar 
title. If the eldest Tamhvretti hapjien to be older than the Tamuri, 
she is considered as of higher rank. The Tamuri pretends to be of 
a higher rank than the Bruhinuns, and to be inferior only to the 
invisible gods ; a pretension that was acknowledged by his subjects, 
but which is held as absurd and abominable by the Brahmans, by • 
whom he is only treated as a Sudin. 

During the government of the Tamuris, the business of the OoTemment. 
state w'as conducted, under his authority, by four Savadi Carigars, 
whose offices were hereditary, and by certain inferior Carigara, ap- 
pointed and removed at the pleasure of the sovereign. The Snvndi 
Carigars are, 1st, Mangutochan, a Nair of the tribe called Sj^dra; 

2d, Teiiancheri Elliadi, a Brdhman ; 3d, Bet mamuta Panycary, also 
a, Siuira N'air and 4th, Paranambi, aNiii.r of the kind called 
Nambichan. The inferior Carigars managed the private estates, or 
Chericxd l^ds, of the Tumwi, and collected the revenues. These 
consisted of the customs, of a fifth part of all the moveable estates of 
every person that died, and of fines : of course, the Carigara were the 
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1800. administrators of justice, or ratlrer of what was called law. They 

Dec. 10 , II. always assisted by four assessors ;• but, the selection of these 

being left to themselves, this provision gave little security to the suIk 
ject. Eight tenths of all fines went to- the Tamuri, and two tenths 
to the judge. For capital punishments, the mandate of the Tamuri 
was required. The defence of the country rested entirely on such of 
the Hairs as received arms from the Tamuri. These were under 
the orders of Nadawais, who commanded from ^00 to 3000 men, 
and who held tlmir authority by hereditary descent. The Garigar 
says, that these Nadaicais had lands given them, in proportion to' 
the number of men that each commanded ; but how that could be, 
when the whole lands belonged to Namburi landlords, I do not un- 
derstand. The- soldiers, when on actual service, received a certain- 
small subsistence. * 

Tribnuties. In cases of emergency, certain tributary or dependent chiefs 

were also summoned to bring their men into the field. These chiefs, 
such as Punetur, TaJ.apuli, Manaeollutil, Ayersemtil, Tirumanachery, 
and many others, acknowledged the Tamuri their superior; but 
they assumed the title of Rdjd, and in their respective territories 
possessed full jurisdiction. They were mer^y Iwund to assist the* 
Tamuri withmflitary service. He never bestowed on any of them 
the title of Hagd, either in writing or conversation; and treated’ 
with contenapf their pretension to such a dignity. The principal 
Col^m of the- Tamuri is near the fort at CAowgani -, bat: at present 
he is absent on busine.ss at Calicut. 


^*‘*’*^- The Tolam, by which all weighable goods are here sold, contains- 

120 Polama each of ten Povdichery Rupees, or is nearfy 30|' lb. ; but 
it differs in almost every circle. 

Dry-meMore. The Povay grain measure is the same as at Pali-ghat, and is the' 
same every where in Mr. Drummond’* districts. By the merchante 
it is divided into ten Edavgallies ; but by the farmers it is divided* 
into Naras, which differ in almost every Pesam, and vary from five' 
to ten in the Tor ay. 

Lan(i-me»8n». The Poray-candum, or Poray-land, is said, by the people here,. 

to be nearly the same in extent all over Maluyala ; but the qusHitity 
of seed sown on a' Poray-cundum diffein according to the soil. Th®' 
proper extent of a Poray-candum is said to be 32 Varracolus square, 
'i he Varraeolu is equal to- 28 inches and f English measure ; and the' 
Foray candwm is therefore very nearly 5825 square feet. This I am 
inclined to think applicable to at feast all the low rice landnear the sea. 

Mr. I^namond’s answers tuthe statistical qnerii^ which 1 pro- 
posed^to him- through the commissioners, not having been recmved 
m my account of his district, I have no assistance; exeept frwn 
Mr, Smee’s valuable communication, 

the sea is extremely sandy, and the 
hwh« quantity of rice-field is not very great. It is all of the^ind called 
Paddum, no hiU rice being cultivated^ except in the inland districts, 
A Ikige proportic®' of it produces only one crop, and the second .crop 
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is always very precarious. The average produce of the whole rice 
lands in this &trict, according to Mr. Smee, is five Porn/gs frofirr Piwiuce rent, 
one sown, or from one Poray-candum, which according to the ex- 
tent lately mentioned, will make the average produce a little more 
than 12J bushels an acre. But Mr. Smee deducted ten per cent, 
for contingencies, in order not to distress the cultivator; so that 
the actual average produce is a little more than 13| bushels an 
acre. According to the aeeeount of the people, every Pomy-candum, 
on an average, pays two Porayn of (Ptdom) rent ; and the farmer, 
besides, discharges the land-tax. As this amounte on each Poniy- . 
eandum to 1| J'aaam, which is worth at the cheap season Iythst 
rays of rough-rice, it is evident that the Poray-osndum, by which 
the tax is paid, must be quite different from an actual Porny-ran- 
dum ; for, deducting two Poraya for seed ahd expense of cultiva- 
tion, two Pm’ays for rent, and taxes, the Poray-candum 

should on an average produce ^f^j^Porays, besid'es what may be 
supposed necessary for the trouble of the fanner. On consulting 
these people, they explain this by saying, that it is- only the best 
hinds that are rated in the revenue aceompts at their tnie extent, 
and that of the poor soils five Poray-candums are sometimes writte» 
as one. In middling soils two Poray^canduma are rated in the reve- 
nue aceompts as on®, which reduces the medium JS'egadi to eight 
Endanyallita, even when the rice- is lowest. Thus the fairmer de- 
ducting ten per cent, for contingencies, on an average, pays 4| 

Poraya for each Poray-laiid, and has of a Poray for neat profit, 
after deducting seed and expense of labour. The profits of the 
landholder here are much greater, and those of the farmer much 
smaller, than at Pali-ghat, • 

All the three methods of cultivarting rice, which I call dry-seed, osii- 

sprouted-seed, and transplantation, are here in use. v»ungnee. 

For dry-seed, the field immediately after the preceding crop ory-sewi; 
has been cut between the 1 4th of November and the 1 2th of l)ecem- 
her, must be ploughed twice. Every month afterwards, for the five 
following times, and ploughings must be repeated twice, and at one 
of these times some ashes must be sprinkled on the field. Between 
the 11th of April and the 1 Ith of May, after a shower of rain and 
a ploughing, the seed is sown broad-east, one Poray to^ Poray- 
eandum, or bushels to an acre. Some farmers plough is^he seed, 
while others cover it with a hoe. It then gets a sprmkling of ashes, 
the whole eow-dung being burned. The weeds are removed by the 
hand one month after the seed has been sown ; and at the same 
time, if possible, some more ashes should be given. After this the 
banks are repaired, and the water is confined on the field About 
the middle of July the weeds must be r^in removed. The seed 
time is sometimes a month later than that here stated. The kinds 
of rice thps cultivated are Wonavuttum, Veltetfy vuUvm, and Eriea- 
lay aambau, requiring four months to ripen ; ;md Ariett, which re- 
quires six months to come to maturity. 
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1800 , The sprouted seed cultivation is managed here as follows, d'he 

Sproufe’d.'swd. plmighing season lasts six months, commencing about the middle 
of May. Din ing any thirty days of this period, the field is plough^ 
ed frcm twelve to eighteen limes, and is always kept full of water, 
except when the plough is at work ; then the field is drained until 
the v\’ater does not stand deeper than a hand’s breadth. At each 
ploughing, some leaves of any bush or weed that can be procured 
are put into the mud. Then manure is given, twenty baskets to 
one Poyny of land. After this the mud is smoothed, by dragging 
ov'er it a plank yoked to two oxen ; and the water is allowed to 
drain off completely, by twm or three small channels formed with 
the hoe. The prepared seed is then sown, as thick as in the dry- 
seed cultivation. Ten days afterwards two or three inches of water 
are allowed to rest on the field, and as the coin grows the depth is 
increased. When it is a month old, some ashes are sprinkled on it. 
This requires no wecdin'g. The kinds of rice thus cultivated are 
lifteen in number, and require from three to six months to ripen. 
Transplanted The manner of ploughing, and manuring, for the transplanted 

cultivation, is the same as for the sprouted-seed, and is performed 
at the same season. If the ground he clean, the seedlings are 
transplanted immediately from the field in which they were raised, 
into that in which they are to be reared to maturity ; but if this be 
full of worms, they are exposed for three days in bundles on the 
little banks that sepai’ate the rice-plots ; and there, in order to 
harden them, they are kept with their roots uppermost. When they 
are planted, the field contains about three inches depth of water. 
On the fourth day it gets nine inches, and ever after is kept inun- 
dated to that depth. Giiod farmers manure the field ten days after 
it has been planted. It requires no weeding. 

Two crops. The first crop may he .cultivated after any of these three 

methods The dry -seed cultivation requires by far the least trouble, 
and, if the early r.dns are copious, is equally productive with the 
others. Of the other two, the transplanted rice is i-ather the most 
troublesome ; hut, being most productive, it is much more commonly 
employed. In the second crop, the diy-seed cultivation cannot he used. 

On the [Dhanmurry) low land no other article but rice is cul- 
tivated. , 

or high I h^ouly graihs cultivated on the higher lands here are Carum 
Tyro (Dolichos catsjang'), ^Vwlindu {Phaseohis minimoo), and EIIvf 
(S exa-mum), and these in very small quantities. In the island of 
Mana-pui am a large share of the whole land is of this kind, and by , 
far the greatest part of it is totally waste. The whole might pro* 
bably be’ cultivated for these grains, or planted with coco-nut trees, 
Coco-nnt piints. 'wMch in gardens near the sea cpast are the principal object, and 
which indeed near the sea are the most valuable articles cultivated ; 
for there is always a great demand for them from the countries to 
the northward, where they do not thrive ; and, as they are a bulky 
article, a vast saving is made by raising them near water carriage. 
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Having assembled the most wealthy proprietors of coco-nut ISOn. 
plantations, I obtained the following account of the manner in which 
these are formed. 


The soil reckoned fittest for the coco-nut i.s a mixture of mud Manner of rear- 


with a very large proportiou of sand ; and such is generally found uMl/e!a"oi‘ 
in greatest quantity near the banks of rivers, where the tide flows ; 
and near inlets from the sea, by which the whole coast is very much 


intersected, although they have not a depth of water sufficient to 


admit ships. 

The Fani'in, or garden, called Oart by the Englisli, having been 
inclosed, between the 12th of May and the 11th of June, holes aio 


dug throughout for the reception of the young palms. 'I’he.se jjits 
are 1 Varacolii (284 inches) square, and the same in depth. 'I'hey 
are placed at the distance from each other, in all directions, of 12 
VaracoLus, or 28 feet 7i inches. In the bottom of each pit is then 
dug a small hole, in which is placed a young palm, or coco-tjut tree 
together with some ashes and salt. A little earth is then put round 
the roots, the young tree receives a little water, and som^ thorns 
areqiut round the pit. For the first three weeks water must be 
given three times a day; afterwards, until the garden i.s three years 
old, the trees must be watered once in two days. Once every month 
a little ashes must be put into each pit. Between the 12th of June 
and the 13th of July of the third year, a trench one cubil? deep i.s 
dug round the young tree, at H cubit from the root. The use of 
this is to confine the w'ater near the tree during the rainy season. 
When this is over, between the 15th of October and the 13th of No- 


vember, the whole garden is ploughed, and the trenches are levelled. 


Every year afterwards, before the rains commence, the trenches are 
renewed, and each tree is allowed a ba.sket full of a.shes. When the 


rainy season is over, the garden is ploughed again, and the trenches 


are filled. The cattle of the proprietor are always folded in the 
garden, and in the cour.se of the year moved over the whole. The 
fold is covered with a roof. Between the 1 0th of February and the 
10th of April the grass that has .sprung up in the plantation is burn- 


ed. The young plants are raised from the seed as follows. Between 
the 12th of June and the 13th of July, the nuts for seed are ripe. 
At that time a plot of ground is dug to the depth of thrqp-fourths 
of a cubit. The nuts are placed on this, contiguous to each other, 
and sunk to the earth three-fourths of their height, the eyes being 
placed uppermost The plot is then sprinkled with ashes, and a 
bank of earth is formed round it to confine the water. The follow- 


ing' day, if no rain falls, the plot must be watered. After the rainy 
season is over, it is watered every second day, and once a month 
gets some ashes. In thi'ee or four months the nuts begin to shoot. 
In three years the young plants are fit for being removed ; and the 
nut even then adheres to some of them, although not to all. The 
gardens are not allowed to die out, and then formed anew, as in some 
paces is the case with the coco-nut plantations ; but, as one tree die.g 
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1800 . a new one is set in its stead. The coco-nut palm, after having been 

’ ■ transplanted, begins to bear in from thirteen to sixteen years. It 
continues in full vigor forty years, and lives for about thirty years 
more, but is then constantly on the decline. 

When the trees begin to flower for the first time, a trial is made 
by cutting a young flowering branch (spatha), to ascertain whether 
it will be fit for producing nuts, or for producing palm- wine. If 
the cut bleed, it is fit for the latter purpose, and is then more 
valuable than a tree whose Spafha, wlien cut, continues dry, and 
which is fit only for producing nuts. The palms fit for wine are 
let to the Tiars or Shanars, who extract the juice, and boil it down 
to Jagory, or distil it to exh’act arrack. In a good soil the trees 
yield juice all the year ; but on a poor soil they are exhausted in 
six months. A clever workman can manage from 30 to 40 trees, 
and pays annually for each from 1 to ^ Fanam. Coco-nut Jagory 
is reckoned better than that of the Drab (Borassus), and on an 
.average sells at 2 Fanams the Tolara, or Ss. Sd. the hundred-weight. 
This account must he compared with that which \||is afterwards 
given by the Tiars, or men who manage the palms. • • 

The Gudian, or occupant of tire garden, cultivates the soil. Mid 
collects the nuts. Eiach tree produces five or six bunches, and 
each bunch seven or eight full grown nuts, or fourteen or Mteen 
of an inferior size, and of very little value. A little bad Coir (or 
cordage) is made from the husks of the nuts that are used greeu 
in the country, A few of the nuts are exported with the busk on ; 
hut in general they are sent to the north inclosed in the shell only. 
“ bo'ight up by the Moplay merchants,’ who make advan^ 

the unte. from six to three months before the time of delivery. The price 
advanced is from two to three Faruuna for every hundred nuts 
which the garden is expected to produce. If the occupant be n<|t 
necessitated to make advances, he will be able to sell his nuts at 
from 4 to 4J Fanams the hundred. If the produce of the garden be 
greater than that for which advances have been made, the occu- 
pant sells the overplus as he pleases ; but, if he has been too san- 
guine in liis expectations, and has received advances for more than 
he can deliver, he must pay for the deficiency, not at the rate of 
the advance, but at the rate of the market. A proprietor, who 
lets his garden, gets from 8 to 15 Fananis rent (Patom) for every 
hundred trees; and the occupant {Gudian) pays the land-tax, wbick 
is half a F anam for every tree that is in full bearing : old and young 
trees are exempted, as unproductive. Mr. Drummond says, that in 
fact not above ten trees in a hundred pay the tax • while all*tti* 
others, under pretence of being aged or young, are excused. Ha 
alTO alleges, that the trees are much more productive than tha pW" 
PE^tors acknowledge, and give annually from 80 to 100 nuts. 
Monkeys and mice (squirrels?) aie very destaructiTa in tha planta" 
tions of Shtttmai. 
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Among the coco-nut trees are raised plantains, and a variety of 1800. 
kitchen stuffs, called here Caigaii, on which no tax is exacted. Frat’and'kit. 
There are also planted many fruit trees, especially Jac/rs (Artocarpus chen gardens. 
integrifolia) and 3Iangops {Alangifera). The fruit of the former 
enters largely into the food of the native.s, and has always a ready 
sale ; so that, the tree being valuable, a tax is levied on it. The 
ifangoes are so numerous, that they are not saleable, and no tax is 
.demanded for them. 

In Malabar there are no Betel-leaf gardens ; but every person Bmi-iea/. 
who has a garden plants a few vines of the Betel (Piper Butlc), and 
allows tiiem to climb up the Mango trees, or any others that are 
most convenient. Once in three years the vines are renew'ed. Al- 
though in most parts of India the Betel-leaf is. an object of taxation 
that produces a considerable and fair revenue, in Malabar no tax 
has been imposed on it ; but this seems by no means to have been 
of service to the people ; as very large quantities of the leaf are 
imported from Cohabetore, where a heavy tax is levied, and no 
drawback allf4fcd. 

The quantity of Bdel-mtt and pepper that is raised on the sandy 
lovehs near the sea is so small, that for the present I shall defer 
saying anything concerning these valuable productions. 

The tenures by which plantations are held differ considerably Tew™ by 
from those by which the Paddum, Plianmurry, or low land, has been tiTOs««'‘add. 
granted by the Namburis. When a man wishes to plant a space of 
Parum land, he obtains from the landlord a lease called Cuey Cantim, 
which is granted for a time sufficient to allow him at least 
two years full produce from the garden, and often much longer. 

If the lease be for any considerable time, he in general pays some 
money in advance, which i.s called the Gaiium, or mortgaga When 
the term of the lease has expired, the landlord may resume tffie 
plantation, by paying up the mortgage, and liquidating the amount 
of all the charges incurred by the Cunumco.r, or mortgagee, for build- 
ings, wells, fences, &c., together with the value of the trees brought 
to maturity. The amount of these sums due to the mortgagee by 
the landlord, who wishes to reassume a plantation, is generally 
determined by arbitration. When the lease has expired, and the sum 
due to the (Cuey Canumcar) mortgagee has been determined, the 
landlord either reassumes the garden by liquidating the claims of 
the planter, or he grants it to the planter on proper Canum, or full 
mortgage. In this case, the Patom, or neat rent of the garden, hav- 
ing been ascertained to the .satisfaction of both parties, the mortgagee 
agrees to pay the amount to the landlord, after deducting the land- 
tax, and the interest of his claims ; which are then consolidated into 
one sum, called Onmim, or mortgage. 

In Mr. Smee’s valuable survey, the tree.s producing les.s than prodoce or • 
ten nuts are considered as altogether unproductive, and therefore it coco-out tr»e. 
is proposed to exempt them entirely from taxes. Taking the average 
of all the trees yielding above ten nuts, the produce of each is stated 

12 
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1800^ 11 nuts. I confess, that Mr. Smee’s opportunities of 

’ ' information were in many respects superior to mine, and his assiduity 
could not he exceeded ; yet I suspect, that he has very much under- 
rated the produce, and am induced to do so both from the confession 
of the natives, and from the appearance of the bunches on the trees. 
His inquiries were attended with one great disadvantage ; namely, 
that they were avowed Ij' made with a view to assessment; and of 
course all means possible were taken to conceal the truth, and to. 
diminish the value of the produce. 

AmTdBeg^^ When jdrs/iid-jSrgr-jfiTMji, by the orders oi Hyder, imposed a 
Khan. tax on the plantations of Malabar, he formed an estimate of their 

produce ; and then, having calculated the average amount of the 
produce of a tree, he imposed upon each what he considered as a 
' fair tax. The amount of this on every coco-nut palm was half a 
; Fanam. Old and young trees were exempted, which has given rise 
to immense frauds on government. The young trees, of course, 

; ought injustice to be exempted, because they do produce any 

\ fruit ; but old trees ought either to be paid for, or be cut, there 

j being no possible means of ascertaining what trees are really pro- 
( ductive enough to afford the tax. If the rate be found too heavy, 
i it would be much better for government to lower it, and to exact 
‘y the tax for every tree above a certain age that a person chose to 
1 have in his plantation. Mr. Smee thinks the tax on coco-nuts, 
imposed hj Arshid-Beg-Khdn, too high, and has proposed to reduce 
'i it to one-third of a Fanam. According to his own estimate, the 
-average produce of a tree is worth • now above the 

Ghats the cultivators of gardens pay one-half of the produce, in » 
less favourable soil and climate, and yet are reckoned to possess by 
far the most valuable property that is in the country, and new plan- 
taftons are forming in every part that will admit of them. I do not 
see, therefore, wlty the people oi Malabar should cry out against 
the tax in the manner they do : and I perfectly agree with Mr. Smee 
in thinking that the tax proposed by him is extremely moderate. 
Say, that a man has a garden containing 40 trees, rateable 
according to Mr. Smee’s plan of excluding all those which do not 
produce more than ten nuts ; the produce of these, at 33 nuts a 
tree, will be 1320 ; which, according to Mr. Smee, are worth at 
the rate of 35 Fanavis a thousand : the produce is therefore worth 

Fanams 47 1® 

Deduct revenue 13 13| 

Annual charges 8 0 

21 ISJ 

Clear profit 25 36| 

Out of which is to be deducted the interest of the money employed 
in making the garden. But this is not the whole that the proprietor 
of the garden receives. In these gardens he cultivates plantain trees, 
and all kinds of kitchen stuffs, free from rent ; and, what is still 
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more, he has the whole produce of the trees reckoned not productive. 1800. 
These, in a garden containing 40 productive trees, may safely he*^'" ^*''- 
taken at 25 trees, each producing six nuts, which amount to 
] 50, in all worth o| Fanams : so that the proprietor’s share, after 
deducting the expense of cultivation, amounts to nearly three-fifths 
of the gross produce. 

This whole system of finance, however, appears to me unfavour- on 

able to the revenue, and injurious to the morals oi the people. It bad tax. 
can only be exacted, either by siilfering immense frauds, or by 
constant surveys carried on at a great expense ; while all the officers 
of revenue, and all the proprietors will be constantly exposed.to 
temptations that are scarcely to be resisted, owing to the difficulty 
attending their detection. The quantity of the produce of these 
plantations that is consumed in this country, except that used for 
distillation, is inconsiderable, and in a fiscal view may be altogetlier 
neglected ; and that which is exported, being a bulky article, may, 
by means of an excise, be made a source of revenue to any extent, 
compatible with leaving such a profit to the cultivators, as to make 
it worth thei# while to rai.se the commodity. I understand, that 
the Itajas of Travanrore have adopted a plan somewhat analogous 
with their pepper, which in the plantations of Malabar is one of the 
grand articles of produce. In their dominions, they are the only 
merchants who are permitted to deal with foreigner.s in that article. 

They take from the cultivator the whole pepper produced in their 
country, at a fixed price, and dispose of it in the best manner that 
they can. The Company have adopted in Bengal a similar manage- 
ment with respect to salt and opium, and even advance money to 
carry on the manufacture and cultivation of these article.s of com- 
merce ; and no doubt the same might be done with the pepper, coco- 
nut, and Betel of Malabar. I am inclined, however, to give the prefei- 
ence to duties levied on the export, and checked by an excise ; it 
being dangerous, wherever it can be avoided, for,Jhe sovereign to act 
as a merchant. My opinion is, therefore, that all Negadi, or taxes 
on plantations, sliould be done away in Malabar ; and, in place of 
them, either a tax should be imposed on the exportation of tlieir 
produce ; or the Company should agree to receive all that is brought 
to the sea coast, or frontier, at such a price as would allow them a 
profit, and the cultivator a reasonable encouragement. The latter 
plan, of course, implies an absolute monopoly ; and the former, in 
order to avoid the frauds incident to duties levied by custom-houses, 
requires the establishment of an excise. Either plan, however, 
seems to me greatly preferable to that system of falsehood and 
deceit which i.s at present employed. 

In order to judge of the value of ground cultivated with coco- v.juo nf cotn- 
nuts, let us suppose a plantation, as described by the proprietors of 
100 trees, which will occupy 81,940 square feet. Among the.se the 
taxable trees, according to the general proportion of the country, as 
established by the suiwey, will be 34 trees, producing 1122 coco- 
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nuts ; to which we may safely add 128, for those produced by trees 
not taxable. The •produce is then worth to the cultivator 43 J Fa- 
nams, besides plantains, kitchen-stufi', coco-nut leaves, &c., &c., and 
the tax paid at Mr. Smee’s rate would be 1 1 ^ Fanaras. Reducing 
these measures to the English standard, the produce of an acre will 
be 12s. 8Ad., and the tax will be 3s. S^d., taking the Fanam at 3J 
for the Rupee. 

1 have already mentioned how far the tenure by mortgage 
{Canum) is prejudicial to improvement. In order to remedy this in 
some measure, Mr. Drummond compels all landlords, when sued for 
thQ payment of a mortgage, either to pay the money or to .sell the 
estate. This seems to be contrary to the customary law of the 
country, but will no doubt be advantageous. 

At ifmapuraOT a slave, when 30 years old, costs about 100 Fanains, 
or 2J. 14s. 7i /. ; with a wife he costs double. Children sell at from 
15 to 40 Fanams, or from 8s. to •21.>!. lOd. A working slave 
gets daily three-tenths of a Foray ot rough rice, or about 30^ bushels 
a year. He also gets annually 1 Fanam for oil, and 1 J Fanam for 
cloth, which is just sutScient to wrap round his waist. If he be 
active, he gets cloth worth 2 Fanams, and at harvest time from 5 to 
6 Forays of rough rice. Old people and children get from one to 
two-thirds of the above allowance, according to the work which 
they can perform. 

12th December— 1 went with Mr. Drummond to his house at 
Chowgaut, which, for what reason I do not know, is called by the 
natives_ Shavacadu, or deadly Jorest. The town is a small place, 
chiefly inhabited by M oplays and R azarcns, and is the sea-port belong- 
ing to the Nazarevy town named Cunnung Colung Curn/. ° 

On the way I examined a machine, by which the natives remove 
superfluous water from their rice-grounds, when there is no level, 
by which these can be drained. It is called ChaJcrani, or the wheel, 
and is represented % Plate XX. Figure 51. The arms of the wheel 
are 3 feet long, and 14 inche.s bro.ad, and are confined in a case 
consisting of planks, and supported by four feet (a b, a b). That 
part of the case (b b) which is farthest from the center of the wheel, 
bemg planed towards the bank inelo.sing the field ; so that the upper 
part of the segment of a circle (c c c), that lines the bottom of the 
case IS on a level with the top of the bank ; while all the lower part 
of the case is immersed in the water; it is evident, that each aim of 
the wheel moving from a to c will force out, by the opening b c, the 
volume of water contained between the lines a d, d c, and the seg- 
ment oi the circle c c c. The wheel is moved by six men, who 
support themseJves on slight Bamboo sUges, and push the upper arms 
M the wheel with their feet. Two sets relieve each other, and three 
thakrams or 36 men, wUl, in the course of a day, clear ten Forays 

+V. are 1 J acre, and the quantity 

of water thrown out is 174,800 cubical feet. 

The Nazareny prieH (Papa) of Chowgaut waited on lis, to inform 
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me, that my wishes for procuring the history of the sect in India had 1800 . 
been communicated to the metropolitan, who desired him to say, 
that a copy of the chronicle would be sent to me through Mr. 
Drummond. Unfortunately, I have not received any account from 
that quarter. The Papa denied that the Nazarens give liberty to 
such of their slaves as are converted ; probably thinking that the 
conversion might be attributed to this circumstance, more than to 
the apostolical virtues of his brethren. He also maintained, that 
the sect was rapidly increasing in numbers, and daily gaining pro- 
selytes. In these points he differed in his account from the Pupa 
whom I had before seen. || 

Having assembled the most respectable of the Nairs in this 
neighbourhood, they gave me the following account of their customs. southof.irata(iar 
The Nair, or in the plural the Naimar, ai-e the pure Saibxts of ci'isions. 
Maltfjala, and all pretend to be born soldiers ; but they are of 
various ranks and professions. The highest in rank are the Kiriim, 
or Kiril Pairs. On all public occasions these act as cooks, which 
among Hindus is a sute mark of transcendent rank ; for every per- 
son can eat the food prepared by a person of higher birth than 
himself. In all disputes aim>ng the inferior orders, an assembly of 
four Kivums, with some of the lower order.s, endeavour to adjust 
the business. If they cannot accomplish this good end, the matter 
ought to be referred to the Pambui is. The Kirit Paimar support 
themselves by agriculture, or by acting as officers of government, 
or accomptants. They never marry a woman of any of the- lower 
Pairs, except those of the Sudras, or Chaniad.a, and these very 
j-arely. The second rank of the Pairs are called Swlru, although 
the whole are allowed, and acknowledge themselves to be of pure 
Sudra origin. These Sudra Pairs are farmers, officers of govern- 
ment, and accomptants. They never marry any girls but those of 
their own rank ; but their women may cohabit with any of the low 
]ieople, without losing caste, or their children being disgraced. The 
third rank of Pairs are the Ckarnadu, who follow the same profes- 
sions with their superiors. The fourth are the Villium, or Y illiit 
Palmar, who cany the palanquins of the Pambaris, of the Rajas, 
and of the persons on whom these chiefs have bestowed the privi- 
lege of using this kind of conveyance: they are also farmers. The 
fitthrank oi Pairs are the Wattacata, or oil-makers, who are likewise 
farmers. The sixth rank, called Attacourchis, are rather a low class 
of people. When a Pair dies, his relations, as usual among the 
Hindus, are for fifteen days considered unclean, and no one 
approaches them but the Attacourchis, who cfcme on the fifth, tenth, 
and fifteenth days, and purify them by pouring over their heads a 
mixture of water, milk, and cow’s urine : the A ttacourchis are also 
cultivators. The seventh in rank are the Wullacutra, who are 
properly barbers ; but some of these also cultivate the ground. The 
eighth rank are the Wullaterata, or washermen, of whom a few are 
farmers. The ninth rank is formed of Tiinar ^aunar, ox tailors. 
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The tenth are the Andora, or pot-maker.s. The eleventh and lowest 
rank are the Taragon, or weavers ; and their title to be considered 
as Nairnar is doubtful ; even a pot-maker is obliged to wash his 
head, and purify himself by prayer, if he be touched by a weaver. 

The men of the three higher classes ai'e allowed to eat in com- 
pany ; but their women, and both sexes of all the lower ranks, must 
eat only with those of their own rank. 

Among the two highest classes are eertaifl persons of a superior 
dignity, called Nambirs. These were originally the head men of 
Desams, or villages, who received this title from an assembly of 
JS^iiburis and Tamburans, or of priests and princes ; but all the 
childien of Nambin’ sistes are called by that title, and are consider- 
ed as of a rank higher than common, 
tar- The whole of these iVivirs formed the militia of Mcdayala, direct- 
ed by the Naraburis and governed by the Rajas. Their |^hief 
delight is in arms ; but they are more inclined to use them for 
assassination, or surpiise, than in the open held. Their submission 
to their superiors was great ; but they exacted deference from those 
under them with a cruelty, and arrogance, rarely practised, but 
among Hindus in their state of independence. A Nair was expect- 
ed instantly to cut down a Tiar, or Mucuai, who presumed to defile 
him by touching his person ; and a similar fate awaited a slave, who 
did not turn out of the road as a Nair passed. 

The Nairs have no Putdhiias; but at all their ceremonies the 
iFWeacJji, or lowest of the Nambinis, attend for charity (D/tarma), 
although on such occasions they do not read prayers {Mantrams) 
nor portions of scripture (Sastrams). Tlie Namburi Brahmans are 
the Putteris or Oarus of the Nairnar, and bestow on them holy 
water, and ashes, and receive their Dana, and other kinds of charity, 
and The proper deity of the Nairnar caste is Yishnu ; but they wear 
on their foreheads the mark of Siva. They offer frequent bloody 
sacrifices to Marima, andsthe other Suhtis, in whose temples the 
Namburis disdain not to act as priests (Pvjaris) ; but they perform 
no part of the sacrifices, and decline being present at the shedding 
of blood. The Nairs can very generally read and write. They 
never presume to read portions of the writings held sacred (Sas- 
trams) ; but have several legends in the vulgar language. They 
burn the dead, and suppose that good men after death go to heaven, 
while bad will .«uffer transmigration. . Those, who have been 
charitable, that is to say, have given money to religious mendicants, 
will be born men ; while those who have neglected this greatest 
of Hindu virtues, will*be born as lower animals. The proper road 
to heaven they de.scribe as follows. The votary must go to Kasi, 
and then perform the ceremony in commemoration of his ancestors 
^ Gya. lie is then to take up some water from the Bhagirathi, or 
Ganges, and pour it on the image of Siva at Rarnesimra. After this 
he must visit the principal KsMlras and Tirtkas, or places of pil- 
grimage, mah^Jagarnat, and Tripafhi, and there he must wash in 
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the Puscaninny, or pool of water that sprung forth at the actual 1800. 
presence of the god. He must alwaj’s speak truth, and give much 
charity to learned and poor Brahmans. He must have no carnal 
knowledge of any woman hut his wife, which with a Nair confines 
him to a total abstinence from the sex. And lastly, in order to 
obtain a place in lieaven, the votary must veiy frequently fast 
and pray, * 

The Nairs marry before they are ten years of age, in order that semai iater- 
the girl may not be deflower^ by the regular operations of nature ; 
but the husband never afterwards cohabits with his wife. Such a v 
circumstance, indeed, would be considered as very indecent. He 
allows her oil, clothing, ornaments, and food ; but she live.s in her 
mother’s house, or, after her parents’ death, with her brothers, and 
cohq^its with any person that she chooses of an eqnal or higher 
rank than her own. If detected in bestowing her favonrs on any 
low man, she becomes an outcast. It is no kind of reflection on a 
woman’s character to say, that she has formed the closest intimacy 
with many persons ; on the contrary, the Nair women are prond 
of reckoning among their favoured lovers many Br&hvians, Jldjds, 
or other persons of high birth : it would not appear, however, 
that this want of restraint has been injurious to population. \Yhen 
a lover receives admission into a house, he commonly gives his 
mistress some ornaments, and her mother a piece of cloth ; bnt 
these presents are never of such value, as to give room for sup- 
posing that the women bestow their favours from mercenary mo- 
tives. To this extraordinary manner of conducting the intercourse 
between the sexes in Maiayala, may perhaps be attributed the total 
want, among its inhabitants, of that penurious disposition so common 
among other Hindus. All the young people vie with each other, ^ 
who shall lock best, and who shall secure the greatest share of 
favour from the other sex ; and an e^aordinary thoughtlessness 
concerning the future means of subsistence is very prevalent. A 
Nair man, who is detected in fornication with a Shanar woman, is 
put. to death, and the woman is sold to the Moplays. If he have 
connection with a slave girl, both are put to death ; a most shock- 
ing injustice. to the female, who, in ease of refusal to her lord, 
would be subject to all the violence of an enraged and despised 
master. 

In consequence of this strange manner of propagating the spe- Sac cession; 
cies, no Nair knows his father ; and every man looks upon his 
sisters’ children as his heirs. He, indeed, Iqoks upon them with the 
same fondness that fathers in other parts of the world have for their 
own children ; and he would be considered as an unnatural monster, 
were he to show such signs of grief at the death of a child, which, 
from long cohabitation and love with its mother, he might suppose 
to be bis own, as he did at the death of a child of his sister. A 
man’s mother manages his family ; and after her death his eldest 
sister assumes the direction. Brothers almost alwafrs live under the 
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same roof; but, if one of the family separates from the rast, he is 
always accompanied bj'^ his favourite sister. Even cousins, to the 
most remote degree of kindred, in the female line, generally live 
tov’ether in great harmony ; for in this part of the country love, 
jealousy, or disgust, never can disturb the peace pf a iV^au- family. 
A man’s moveable property, after his death, is divided equally 
among the sons and daughters of all his sistefc. His landed estate 
is managed by tlie eldest male of the family ; but eadi individual 
has a ri^ht to a .share of the income, ^n case of the eldest male 
being miable, from infirmity or incapacity, to manage affairs of 
the fomily. the next in rank does it in the name of his senior. 

TliQ^Naimar are exce-ssiiml}' addicted to intoxicating liquors, and 
are permitted to eat venison, goats, fowls, and fish. 

13th December. — Having taken leave of my kind friends, M^srs. 
"Waddel and Drummond, I went about twelve miles to Valiencodu, 
which in our maps is culled BilliancoHa. The road passes over 
sandv downs near the sea, and on each side has a row of Banyan 
trees {Ficiia bevyalensis) ; but in such situations they do not thrive. 
To the rio-ht were large plantations of coco-nut trees and rice fields. 
Toward the sea were scattered a few groves of palms. The appear- 
ance of the country is very inferior to that of the inland parts of the 
province.* , _ 

Valiencodu is a small open village, containing about 45 houses, 
and a few shops. Near it is a ruinous fort. It is situated in a dis- 
trict called Vaneri. JVadu, which belonged to the Peneturu Raja, 
one of those who were dependent on the Tamuri, and who now re- 
ceives from the Company a fifth part of the revenue. Being a 
man of some abilitie.s, he is eutrusted, under authority of tlie 
collector, with the management of the revenue. I was visited 
by a relation of bis, called the Manacalntn Raja, who came with a 
JYitmb'iri, and eight or ten^aira, following his palanquin. He was 
a poor looking old man, st^ified with drink. He said, that one-half 
of his own country, and that of his kinsman, had been situated in 
the Cochi Rnjas dominions, and that they had been entirely stript 
of this share ever since they fled to Travancore to avoid Tippoo's 
bigoted persecution. He afterwards began to talk as if the Com- 
pany had taken from him the remainder ; but he became sensible 
of his error, on being asked what he possessed when the Company 
conquered Malabar. 

The province of Malabar has no very large temples ; and even 
those which are dedicated to the great gods are of very miserable 
structure. 'J’hose dedicated to the Saklis are few in number, and 
are not ornamented with images of potter’s work, like those of 
Coimhetore. There are no buildings for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. Near the sea-coast are many Meshids, or mosques, built 
by the Moplays. These are poor edifices with pent roofs, 

5'iarf™ Riadia are an outcast tribe common in Malabar, but not 

numerous. Th^jr are reckoned so very impure, that even a slave 
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will not touch them. They speak a very bad dialect, and have 1800. 
acquired a prodigious strength of voice, by being constantly necesai- 
tated to bawl aloud to those with whom they wish to speak. They 
absolutely refuse to perform any kind of labour ; and almost the only 
means that they employ to procure a subsistence is by watching the 
crops, to drive away wild hogs and birds. Hunters also employ 
them to rouse game ; and the Achumars, who hunt by profession, 
give the Niadis one fourth part of what they kill. They gather a 
few wild roots, but can neither catch fish, nor any kind of game. 

They sometimes procure a tortoise, and are able, by means of hooks, 
to kill a crocodile. Both of these amphibious animals they reckon 
delicious food. All these resources, however, are very inadequate 
to their support, and they subsist chiefly by begging. They have 
scarcely any clothing, and every thing about them discloses want 
and misery. They have some wretched huts built under trees in 
remote places ; but they generally wander about in companies of 
ten or twelve persons, keeping at a little distance from the roads ; 
and when they see any passenger, they set up a howl, like so many 
hungry dogs. Those who are moved by compassion lay down what 
they are inclined to bestow, and go away. The Niadis then put what 
has been left for them in the baskets which they always carry about. 

The Aiadis worship a female deity called Maladeiva, and sacrifice 
fowls to her in March. When a person dies, all those in the neigh- 
bourhood assemble and bury the body. They have no marriage 
ceremony ; but one man and one woman always cohabit together; 
and among them infidelity, they say, is utterly unknown. 

A. wretched tribe of this kind, buffeted and abused by every 
one, and subsisting on the labour of the industrious, is a disgrace 
to any country ; and both compassion and justice seem to require, 
that they should be compelled to gain a livelihood by honest industry, 
and be elevated somewhat more nearly to the rank of men. Perhaps 
Moravian missionaries might be employ^ with great success, and 
at little expense, in civilising and rendering industrious the rude 
and ignorant tribes that frequent the woods and hills of the penin- 
sula of India. In the execution of such a plan, it would be neces- 
sary to transport the Niadis to some country east from Malabar, in 
order to remove them from the contempt in which they will always 
be held By the higher ranks of that country. 

The Shanar, who in the dialect of Mulayala are properly called cmtoms of tss 
Tiar, are in Malabar a veiy numerous tribe, and a .stout, handsome, sh^'narl! 
industrious race. They do not pretend to be of Sudra origin, and 
acknowledge themselves to be of the impure race called Pancliamas ; 
but still they retain all the pride of caste ; and a Tmli, or female of 
this caste, although reduc^ to pro.stitution, has been known to 
refuse going into a gentleman’s palanquin, becau.se the bearers were 
Mucuar, or fishermen, a still lower class of people. All Tiara can 
eat together, and intermarry. The proper duty of the ca.ste i.s to 
extract the juice from palm trees, to boU it down to Ja/jory, and to 
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distil it into spirituous liquors ; but they are also very diligent as 
cultivators, porters, and cutters of firewood. They have no here- 
ditary chiefs, and all disputes among them are referred to the Tam- 
buran, or ofiicers of government. In every D^sam certain Tian 
were formerly appointed to a low office, called Ton dan, which gave 
them powers similar to those enjoyed by the Totis above the Ghuta. 
At present, the duties of these officers are confined to an attendance 
at marriages and funerals, where they receive some trifling dues. 
The Tiara have certain families among them, who are called Fanikin. 
These can read and write, and instruct the laity, so far as to 
enable some of them to keep aceompts. They are the only Gurus 
received by this caste ; and are supposed to dedicate their time to 
prayer and religious duties, on which account they receive charity. 
The Fanikin intermarry with the laity. The deities of the caste are 
a male named Mundien, and a female named Bagaivutty. On holy 
days these are represented by two rude stones, taken up for the 
occasion, and, during the ceremony, placed under a shed ; but after- 
wards thrown away, or neglected. At these ceremonies a fowl is 
offered up as a sacrifice, and a Nair is employed to kiU it before the 
idols. The same Nair acts as F'lajari for the god Mundien, adorns 
the stone with flowers, anoints it with oil, and presents it with fruit. 
A N aniburi is employed to be Piirjari to Bagawutty, and this is 
the only occasion on which the Tiara give that class of men any 
employment. The Fanikina attend at marriages, but do not read 
any thing on these occasions. The Tiara seem to be entirely ignor- 
ant of a state of existence after death. Some of them bum, and 
some of them bury the dead. They are permitted to eat swine, 
goats, fowls, and fish ; and have no objection to eat animals that 
have died a natural death. They may also drink distilled liquors, 
but not palm wine. ^ In fact, they are not so much addicted to 
intoxication^ the A airs. In wealthy families, each man takes a 
wife ; but this being considered as expensive, in poor families the 
brothers marry one wile in common, and sleep with her by turns. 
If either of the brothers becomes discontented, he may marry 
another woman. The whole family lives in the same house, even 
^ould it contain two women ; and it is reckoned a proof of a very 
bad temper, where two brothers live in separate houses. It must 
be observed, that in Malabar a family of children ai’e not iteckoned 
burthensome ; so that the Tiara are induced to adopt this uncom- 
mon kmd of wedlock, merely to save the trifling expense of several 
marriages, the ^ whole amount of one of which is as follows : four 
Panama (2s.) given to tlie giiTs parents, a piece of cloth given to 
nerselt, and a feast given to the relations. Many of the women 
are thus ^provided with husbands, a thing very uncommon in 
n la, and, their remarkable beauty exposing them to much temp- 
... ^ many Tiatiaia the seaport towns are reduced to pros- 

titution Women continue to be maniageable after the age of 
puberty , and after the death of a former husband. Adulteresses are 
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flogged, but not divorced, unless the crime has been committed with 1800. 
a man of another caste. A Namburi, who condescended to commit 
fornication with a Tiati, would formerly have been deprived of his 
eye.s, and the girl and all her relations would either have been put 
to death, or sold as slaves to Moplays, who sent them beyond the 
sea ; a banishment dreadful to every Hindu, and still more so to a 
native of Malabar, who is more attached to his native spot than 
any other person that I know. 

Having examined the I'iars concerning their customs, I then coeo-nnt pUn- 
questioned them about the oooo-nut plantations ; and tho account 
which they gave ought to be compared with that which was given at 
Shetuwai by the proprietors. The Tiars say, that there is no dis- 
tinction between palms that will produce juice, and those that will 
not ; the trees that would produce a good crop of nuts will produce 
much juice, and sometimes continue to bleed the whole year. Poor 
trees give juice in tho rainy season only, and even then in small 
quantity. They agree with the farmers in allowing, that trees giv- 
ing juice are more profitable than those producing nuts; but the ex- 
traction of this liquor is apt to injure the palm, and, if continued for 
years, will kill it. The rent paid by Tiars here for twelve good coco- 
nut trees is one Fanam for twelve months in the year. That paid for 
bad trees is at the same monthly rate, but is only paid for six months 
in the year. The proper management of a coco-nut palm requires, 
that it should be allowed to bear fruit two years ; after which, toddy 
should he extracted from it for eighteen months, and never afterwards. 

When the spadix, or flowering branch, is half shot, and the coUh. or Toddy 
spytha, or covering of the flowers, has not yet opened, the Tiar cuts 
off its point, binds the stump round with a leaf, and beats the re- 
maining part of the spadix with a small stick. For fifteen days this 
operation is repeated, a thin slice being daily removed. Tho stump 
then begins to bleed, and a pot is fixed under it to receive the juice, 
or Callu, which the English call Toddy. Every day afterwards, a 
thin slice is taken from tho surface of the stump, which is then 
secured by a ligature ; but after it has begun to bleed, the beating is 
omitted. The juice is removed once a day. If it be intended for 
drinking, nothing is put into the pot, and it will keep for three days. 

On tho fourth day it becomes sour ; and what has not been sold to 
drink wBale fermenting, is distilled into arrack : the still is like that 
described at Malur, but the head is made of tin. The liquor is dis- 
tilled without addition, and the spirit is not rectified. In the pots 
intended to receive juice that is to be boiled to Jagory, a little quick 
lime must be put, to prevent fermentation ; and the juice must be 
boiled on the same day that it is taken from the tree. Twelve trees 
daily fill with juice a large pot, which, when boiled down, gives six 
balls of Jagory, each worth one Caas ; that is 180 Caas, or 5 Fanams 
a month for the produce of twelve trees; out of which the 
Tiar pays one Fanam to the proprietor of the trees, and has four 
Fajums for his trouble. The Tiars say, that a man cannot manage 
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more than twelve trees ; the cultivators allege, that an active man 
can manage follr times that number. 

The coco-nut palm, during the season that it is productive, 
pushes out a new spadix once a month ; and after each spadix begins 
to bleed, it continues to produce freely for a month, by which time 
another is ready to supply its place. The old spadix continues to 
give a little juice for another month, after which it withers ; so that 
there are never more than two pots to one tree. Each of these 
spadices, if allowed to grow, would produce a bunch of nuts, contain- 
ing from two to twenty. When the nuts are very numerous, 
they grow to an inconsiderable size, and are of little value ; and from 
seven to ten good nuts may be considered as the average produce of 
each bunch. Trees in a favourable soil produce twelve bunches in 
the year; ordinary trees give only six bunches. From this it does not 
appear to me, that the gross average produce can be possibly calcu- 
late at less than fifty nuts a tree. 



CHAPTER XII. 


EOUTE FROM VALIENCODU TO CODmVULLy THROUGH PANTANI 
AND THE CENTRAL PARTS 0 ? MALABAR. 

December 14th. — I went a short stage to Pany&ni. Soon after 1800. 
leaving Valiencodii, I crossed the mouth of a small river, which, by perniv ami 
the influx of salt water as it approaches the sea, is extended to a 
great width. I was ferried over it by means of two canoes lashed " 
together, which forms a very safe conveyance for baggage, or foot 
passengers, but is not adapted for cattle, the latter being forced to 
swim. Orders have been issued by the commissioners to construct 
proper stages on canoes at every ferry; so that cattle, and even 
artillery, may be transported with safety. The canoes in this part of 
Malabar are among the best and handsomest that I have ever seen. 

On the north side of the river is some level marshy ground, into of "'o 

which the tide is received, and salt is formed by the evaporation 
the water by the heat of the sun. Between this and Panyani the 
country is very beautiful, and thickly covered with groves of coco- 
nut trees, which are separated by rice-fields that are now covered 
with the second crop. This, however, by no means looks thriving. 

On the mere sand of the sea-shore may be here seen flourishing the 
coco-nut palm. It is said, that in such situations it produces fruit 
for ten years only ; but that is of little consequence ; as it seems to 
be reared at a very trifling expense, and is afterwards left entirely 
to nature. 

Panyani is also called by the natives Punany Wacul, and con- «'■ 
tains 500 houses belonging to traders, with above forty mosques, and 
at least 1000 huts inhabited by the lower orders of people. It is 
very irregularly built ; but many of the houses are two stories high, 
and seem to be very comfortable dwellings. They are built of 
stone, and thatched with coco-nut leaves. The huts are inhabited 
by boatmen and fishermen, who were formerly Mucucu, a low caste 
of Hindus ; but now they have all embraced uie faith of Mahomet. 

All the mosques are thatched, and their principal entrance is at the 
east end, where the roof teiminates abruptly in fanciful mouldings, 
and carved work, that by the natives are considered as ornamental. 

The town is scattered over a sandy plain, on the south side of a river, 
which descends from Ani-malaya, and enters the sea by a very wide 
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ohaunel. The mouthy however, is shut by a bar, which admits boats 
only to enter. ^ 

The trading boats are called Patemari, and on an average carry 
50,000 coco-nuts, or 1000 Mudiea of rice, equal to 500 Bengal bags. 
There are many Patemara larger, but these seldom frequent this port. 

About fifty years ago the Moplaya of this place were very rich, 
and* possessed vessels that sailed y> Surat, Mocha, Madras, and 
Bengal; but the oppression olTippoo has reduced them to great 
poverty, and most of them are now under the necessity of acting as 
agents to Mourn, a Mussulman merchant of Tellichery. They have, 
however, a few small boats, that go to Tellichery and Calicut for 
supplies of European and Bengal goods. The poit is also firequented 
by vessels {Patemara) from difierent places on the coast. Those 
from Bombay bring wheal| Meti, or fenugreek, the pulses called 
Wulindu, Pyru, and Avaray, sugar-cane, Jagory, and s^t ; they take 
back Teak-wood and coco-nuts. From Raja-puram, a town in the 
Marattah part of Kankana, vessels (Patemara) bring the same kinds 
of grain that are brought from Bombay, and also sugar-cane, Ja- 
gory, and Gut, or Terra Japonica : they take away the same returns. 
From Ghena, in the same country, are brought much Jagory and 
Cut, and coco-nuts are tsdcen in return. Goa sends the same kind 
of goods that are brought finm Bombay. Much rice is exported 
from hence to the northern parts of the province of Malabar. There 
is no trade between Panyani and the Maldives. From Cochin are 
brought canoes, spices, sugar, sugar-cane, Jagory, wheat, and mus- 
tard-seed ; and the returns are iron smelted in the interior paits of 
the country, and rice both rough and freed fr om the husk. From 
Anjengo are brought cotton cloths wrought there, and coco-nute. 
No account is kept here of the arrivals or departures of vessels 
(Patemara)', but in the custom-house books every article exported 
or imported ought to be entered. The returns of these, which I 
expected from Mr. Drummond the collector, have not reached me. 

Panyani is the residence of the Tangul, or chief priest of the 
Moplays, who says that he is decended from Ali and Fatima, the 
daughter of Mahomet. Both the Tangul, and his sister’s son, who 
aorording to the eastern of Malayala,ia considered as the heir to 
this hereditary digmty, are veiy stout, handsome, lair men, but from 
th^ countenanoes would not be suspected to belong to the priest- 
hood. The nephew is a middle-aged man, and at the jolUty of * 
marriage, a few ^ys ago, exerted himself so much, that he burst a 
mood vessel in his lungs, and could not venture to speak. The' 
Tangul was remarkably civil, and, when I returned his visit in the 
*TOoin|^ leoeived me with great hospitality, and requested me to eat 
wiui hma ; a thing very uncommon with the natives of India. He 
promised to send me ui su^ount of the arrival of his sect in this 
oow^, and has kept his promise. It is written in Arctic, and is 
fifom which Feriahta translated the account 
of this colony that is given in his wmtia. The Tangul says, that 
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his people are called Moplaymar in Malayala ; an^ Luhhaymar at igoo. 
Madras; but among themselves thej acknowledge no other name 
than that of Mussulmans. Being of Arabic extraction} they look 
upon themselves as of a more honourable birth than the Tartar 
Mussulmans from the north of India, who of course are ‘of the 
contrary opinion. The Arabs settled in India soon after the pro- 
mulgation of the faith of Mah^et, and have made very numerous 
converts ; but in many families of distinction the Arab blood seems 
as yet uncontaminated. They use a written character peculiar to 
themselves, and totally different from the present Arabic. The 
language of their original country is known to few of them, except 
their priests ; and they have never acquired the language of the 
country in which they live so as to spe^ it in decent purity, but 
use a jargon as corrupted as what Europeans in general speak for 
Hindustani/. The Moplays of Malabar are both traders and fanners ; 
the Lubbaymais of Madras confine themselves entirely to the former 
profession. As traders, they are remarkably qtiiet, industrious 
people ; but those who in the interior parts of Malabar have become 
farmers, having been encouraged by Tippoo in a most licentious 
attack on the lives, persons, and property of the Hindus, are fierce, 
blood-thirsty, bigoted ruffians. In religious matters, the Tangul is 
the head of this sect, and his office is hereditary. Mosques are very 
numerous. In each presides an Imam, or Mulla, appointed by the 
Tangul. He usually bestows the office on the sister’s son, or heir 
of the person who last enjoyed the office, unless he should happen to 
be disqualified by ignorance, or immorality. The Tangul has some 
lands, for which he pays no tax ; but the inferior clergy are supported 
entirely by the contributions of their followers. The late Sultan, 
who wished to make innovations in every thing, did not respect this 
descendant of his prophet ; but appointed another head for the priests 
of his faith in iWictia6ar. This peison, called Arabi Tangul, rmiim 
at Fanyani ; but his followers are now reduced to five or six families, 
and he has lost one half of the property thftt Tippoo bestowed on his 
new favourite. 

15th December. — I went a long stage to Adanad. The country nec. is. 
between Fanyani and Temavay, although higherthan the sea-shore, 
is level; and consists entirely of rice-grounds, which annually pro- 
duce only one crop, and of which a great part seems to be waste. 

On leaving the sea-coast, the number of trees, especially of ooco-nut 
palms, decreases fast. I crossed the Fanyani river at Temavay, rmycmi. 
where there is a small temple, but no town. The ohptnel of the 
liver is very wide ; but at this season m(»t of it is occupied by dry 
sands. The water is clear, and the stream gentle ; the fords are, 
however, bad, owing to the depth of water, which in most parts is 
four feet, and no where less than three. Cattle, in crossing it, must 
therefore be unloaded, and the baggage carried to the other side 
by the drivers. This river in the rainy season is navigable for 
canoes almost up to PaU-ghat. 
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After crossing this river, I came to a country like that near the 
Nazareny town in the Gochi Rnja’s dominions, and consisting of 
narrow Tallies surrounded by low bare hills. The Tallies produce 
annually two crops of rice ; each having a perennial stream, that is 
applied to the iiTigation of the soil. The roots of the hills are occu- 
pied by the houses and plantations of the natives ; and their sides 
in many places have been formed terraces ; but these are very 
badly cultivated, considering the abundance of rain in this country, 
which will ensure plenty of water for any crop that does not require 
more than four months to come to maturity. The soil, in many 
places of these hills, is very intractable, and consists of a kind of 
indurated day, which, on exposure to the air, becomes as hard as a 
brick, and serves indeed all the purposes of stone. 

Adanad is no town, but is celebrated as the throne of the Alvan- 
gheri Tamhuracul, or chief of the Namhuris, who are the Brdhmam 
of Malay ala. Soon after my arrival I sent a message, by a Brahman, 
to know, wiiether it would be most agreeable to this person to receive 
a visit from me, or for him to come to my tent. The answer was, 
that he would be very happy to see me whenever I was ready. My 
politeness was lost on the Brahman, who kept me waiting in an 
outer apartment until my patience was exhausted, and I returned 
to my tents without the honour of an interview. I then sent to him 
an order from the government of Madras, commanding all persons to 
give me such information as I wanted, and desired him to come to j 
my tent. This was complied with, and he came attended by several 
Namhurvi. The Alvangheri Tamburacul having been seated on a 
chair, which he took care should be higher than mine, I soon dis- 
covered that he was an idiot, who grinned with a foolish laugh when 
the most serious questions were proposed to him. His attendants, * 
however, were men of good sense, and apparently well informed ; and 
from them the following account is taken. 

The present Tamburacal is descended in the male line from the 
Brdhmau who was appoiiited to that high dignity by Parasu-rama, 
when he created Malayala and gave it to the Namhuris. When a 
Tamburacul is likely to die without male children, he adopts a male 
of the same family,*and appoints him successor; but, if he have sons, 
the eldest succeeds of course. Sankara A chary a, about 1 000 years ago, 
came to Malabar, and made some reforms in the discipline of the 
Brdhinans', but the then Tamburacul was far from acknowledging 
the superiority of that personage, and the present one considers him- 
self as muci higher in dignity than the Sringa-giri Sawmi, who is 
the successor of Sankara Acharya, and chief of the Smartal Brdh' 
man^ The Tamuri Raja, as I have already mentioned, affected to 
conffider himself as inferior only to the invisible gods ; but this pre- 
tension is treated with the utmost contempt by the Namburis, the 
lowest of whom is of a much higher birth than any prince on earth. 

This high opinion of themselves is attribated to the power that they 
have ot influencing the gods by their invocations (Manirams) ^ 
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especially to the power which they have, by means of certain forms 1800. 
of prayer, of rendering an image the residence of a god. The Nam- 
bar is pretend, that while this country was governed by princes ap- 
pointed by the Sholun iu/yVis, these vicero 3 's were eutirel}' subject 
to the Alvungheri TamhuraciNs, and did nothing more than, by 
means of the civil arm, cany their ordeis into execution. When 
the office of Raja came to bo Jiereditar\% by the appointment of 
Chevuman Permal, the Tamburacid still [)reteuded toliave a right to 
dispose of the government ; but liLs power w:is conlinod to the per- 
formance of a ceremony called P iitapaysliacuvi, which is somewhat 
analogous to the anointing that our kings u.se. On this occasion, 
the Tumburacul and his Namburis received much Daaa, and other 
charities ; but they had no authority to reject the next heir. All 
the Rojas, except the Vetat famih-, had, for mau\’ generations before 
the conquest, given up the ceremony of Putapayskacum. The Rajas 
possessed no authority to punish any Kamburi, farther than, in case 
of some very atrocious crime, to banish him from their dominions. 

The Naiaburis were subject to the jurisdiction of the Alvangheri, 
who in his judgments was ulwa^'s assi.sted by a council of learned 
men, and guided by the Hind a law. The book that they consult 
on the subject is the AsocIli Pray/ischiltum cou\poBQA.\iyVeda Vyosa, 
one of the gods, who assumed the form of a Rishei and was also the 
author of the eighteen Poranas. The laws of 3feini seem to bo 
totallj’ unknown to the Nambiiris, who all pretend to be Vaidikas, 
nor do any of them follow lay professions. Few of them, however, 
ai’e men of learning. The onl^’ book on astronomical subjects that 
those here could mention was the /oft's Sastram, which, from their 
account, is a work on astrology'. They will neither eat nor diink 
with the iird/iTnaHs of other eountrie.s, whom they call Pttffar, and 
whom they consider as very inferior to themselves in dignity. The 
others are equally proud; and these allege, that Stu/ram Achdrya, 
in consequence of their disobedience, cursed the Namburis, and 
degraded them below the faithful Brdhnmns, who adhered to his 
council The Namburis, like other Brdkm'ms, marry^, and live with 
their wives, of whom they take as many as they are able to support. 

A Nambiiri's children are also considered as his heirs. They' do not 
lose caste on account of fornication with a Sudra woman ; and in- 
deed, in order to prevent themselves from losing dignity' by' becom- 
ing too numerous, the younger sons of a A'amburi family seldom 
many. They live with the elder brother, and assist the ladies of 
the Rajas, and of the Nairs of distinction, to keep up th|ir families; 
and in general they are the most favoured lovers, the young women 
of rank and beauty seldom admitting any person to their bed, but 
a Brdhman, and more especially a Xaodmri. A Namburi woman 
loses caste for infidelity, even if the crime has been comiuitted with 
a Namburi. Many Namburis have lost caste by having committed 
murder, or by having eaten forbidden things. In such cases, their 
children have in general become Mussulmans. The ^'ambiiris eat 
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no kind of animal food, and drink no spirituous liquors. They burn 
the dead, but a widow is not expected to perish on the funeral pile 
with the body of her husband. The Namburis, like the Smartal, 
allege, that Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu are the same god ; and most of 
them, like the Smartal, wear the mark of Siva ; but the Alvangheri 
Tamhuracul uses the mark of Vishnu. They are not too proud 
to be Pujaris, or priests, in even the temples of the Saktis ; a cir- 
cumstance that the Brdhmans of the East do not fail to mention, in 
order to render their rivals contemptible. 

On the accession of Tippoo, the Namburis met with much trouble ; 
and many of them were caught and circumcised. Those who could 
escape, fled to Ti avancore. It was three years after the Company 
obtained possession of Malabar, before the Alvangheri Tamhuraeul 
would return to this his proper residence. The Matam is now re- 
built, and a throne is erecting for his seat. The Company allow 
25,000 Rupees a year for the Namburis who officiate in the temples. 

Every Namburi who stains liis hand with blood ought to become 
an outcast ; but an exception was made in favour of Putter, and his 
companions, who undertook to assassinate Sholun Permal, as I hare 
already mentioned. Before he departed on this enterprize, the 
Namburis promised, that, in consideration of the laudable intention 
with which the deed was undertaken, the law should not be enforced 
against men who were acting for the good of a caste so favoured by 
the gods. After Putter and his companions, however, had mur- 
der^ the unsuspecting prince, and had made their escape to the 
tank where the Brdhmans were performing their devotions, they 
became struck with horror, and, sitting down on the steps, exclaimed, 
" How can we with our bloody hands approach such pure beings !” 
The Brdhmans replied, that, in consequence of the promises which 
had been made, if they had come down they must have been re- 
ceived ; but, as they had chosen to sit at a distance, conscious of 
their impurity, they must ever afterwards be considered as inferior 
to the Namburis. The descendants of these persons ai’e to this day 
called Nambuddy, or sitting on steps, and are considered by the 
Namburis as not much higher in rank than Rajas, or other princes. 

16th December. — I went to Tritalay, a small market {Bazar) of 
40 or 50 houses, situated on the south bank of the river. It is in- 
habited by Hindus, brought by Tippoo from tbe country to the 
eastward, with a view of accommodating travellers by keeping shops. 
This is a busine.ss to which the original inhabitants of MalayaJa 
have a grdk dislike. The place is situated in the great route be- 
tw^n Pati-ghat on one hand, and Calicut and Panyani on Uie other. 
It is, of course, a very great thoroughfare ; but the roads are exceed- 
ingly bad, or, rather, there is no road whatever. The country 
through which I passed consists of innumerable low hills, divided from 
each other by narrow vallies, which indeed is the case almost every 
where in MMayala, or the hilly country. 
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17th December. — I remained at Tritalay, endeavouring to ob- 1800. 
tain an account of the agriculture and produce of the neighbour- th, 
hood ; but found a great difficulty from the fears of the natives, who natirea, 
consider every inquiry as being made with a view of increasing 
their burthens, and therefore wish to make their condition appear 
as poor as they can. 

The most intelligent farmers here give me the following account We»th»r in jai- 
of the weather. 

In Cani (14th September — I4tli October) they have strong 
winds from the westward, with a consideiable quantity of rain, and 
ranch thunder. ' 

In Tulam (15th October — 13th November) the westerly winds 
generally continue ; but the rains abate, and come once only in four 
or five days. They are accompanied by much thunder. 

In Vrichica (14th November — 12th December), or .sometime.s 
in Tulam, the winds change to the eastward, and blow strong 
through the A ni-malaya passage. Three or four times in the course 
of this month there comes heavy rain from the eastward. By the 
natives, the air is reckoned very cold. To my feelings, the days 
were very hot, but the nights cool and pleasant. The cool air of the 
night, however, is apt to produce, on those who sleep exposed to its 
influence, a disease named VaUirn. In this, the legs are drawn up 
to the buttocks, and become stiff and emaciated ; and if the patient 
escape with life, he never recovers the full use of his Umbs. The 
disease, from the accounts of the natives, seems to be a violent 
rheumatism followed by palsy ; I have, however, had no opportunity 
of tracing its progress. 

In Danu (13th December — 11th January) there are pretty 
strong winds from the south, and the air is still colder. These winds 
also produce the Vatum. All this month there are strong fogs and 
dews, but seldom rain. 

In Macara (12th Januaiy — 9th February) there is no rain, and 
less fog than before ; but the dews continue heavy. The winds are 
easterly and strong, and the weather is cool. I’he Jack fruit, called 
Chaca by the natives (A rtocarpus integrifolia), is ripe, which is about 
six weeks earlier than at Calcutta. 

In Gumbha noth. February — 11th March) there are very strong 
easterly winds, but no rain, and veiy slight dews. The weather 
begins to get hot. Mangoes are in season. 

In Mina (12th March — 10th April) there is very seldom any 
rain, and most of the rumlets become dry. The weather is hot. 
with slight breezes from the eastward. Mangoes continue in season. 

In Mayda (llth April — 11th May) the winds change to the 
westward, and there are four or five heavy showers, which are 
accompanied by thunder, and generally fall at night. The heat is 
great. Tliis is the commencement of the ploughing season. 

In Ayduma,ov as it is also called Vriskuppa (12th May— llth 
June), the winds are westerly, and not strong. Moderate rains for 
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the firet half of tlie nioiith, and these are sometimes accompanied by 
hail. The heat abates considerablv. Toward the end of the month 
the rains become very iicavy, and are accompanied by much 
thunder. 

In J/aybj«£( (1 2th June — 13th July) the rains increase, with 
strong westerly winds, and much thunder ; the heat is moderate. 

in Careataca (14th July — 13th August) there is less thunder; 
but the westerly winds, and the rains, increase in violence. There 
is seldom a fair day, or even an}' considerable intermission from rain. 

In Siiiffhium (I4th Augn.st — 13th September) the rains and 
wind somewhat abate, and the thunder is moderate. 

The low hills occup}' a A'eiy large proportion of the country, 
and are clear from woods. Their sides are formed into terraces for 
the cultivation of hill-rice, N/fu (Semrnum) , and Shamaij (Panicum 
miiiare, E. M.) Tlie violence of the rain is such, that it would 
sweep away any thing which was sown on a sloping surface ; and 
it is merely to prevent this, that the terraces have been formed. 
Tliey are seldom so level, however, as to enable the cultivator to 
confine the rain, and inundate their surface. Tfee whole that can 
be cultivated has been divided into terraces ; bnt that in a very 
slovenly manner, x'eiy different indeed from the bills in China. 
From the same field a good crop can be had once only in five years. 
This kind of land is here called Malnya, or hill ; and is partly the 
property of the government, and partly that of the landlords {Jenm- 
ear»). That belonging to government is cultivated by the neigh- 
bouring fanners, rent free; that belonging to the private landlords 
pays them one-fourth of the produce. 

Dhamnurry, or Paddmn, or low land, besides the tax to govern- 
ment, pays to the proprietor from one to four Poraya of rough rice 
for every Poray-candum. If a Poray-candiim pay four Pot ays to 
the proprietor, it is called a four Pdtovi land ; if it pay three Porays, 
it is called three Patoni land ; and so on. The two highest kinds 
of land produce two crops in the year, the others produce only one. 
The land-tax is in the proportion of 1^ Vir’-Paya Fanam for every 
Patom rent. Thus four Patom-laiid pays five Fanams land-tax, 
which is at the rate of 20s, od. an acre. The remainder left to the 
proprietor is at the rate of 16s. 3d. The worst land pays at the 
rate of one-fourth of the best. The people at first would not 
acknowledge that the best land produced more than ten Porays 
upon one Poray-candum ; but, by putting a nnmbm: of questions to 
them, of which they could not perceive the tendency, they were 
soon induced to confess, that they had concealed the truth. The 
common interest of money is 12 per cent, per annum; but as 
money lent on mortgage {Canum) is perfectly secure, four Porays of 
rough rice are reckoned an adequate interest for 100 ViF-Payct 
Fanams advanced on mortgage. If the farmer (Cudian), therefore, 
as usual here, advance 100 Fanams on a Poray-candum of the best 
land, the interest of the money is equal to the rent (Pafotn), and the 
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landlord (Jenrncar) lias no right to any thing, hut a bunch of plan- 1800. 
tains, or some such trifle, as an acknowledgment of tenure ; but it is 
customary, on account of the high rank of the landlord, for the for- 
mer to give him, as a mark of ies])ect, a small quantity of grain. 

On this account, on a Porny-candimi, of the best quality, eight-tenths 
of a Foray of rough rice are usually given. The farmer therefore 
gives for a Foray of land of the first quality as follow.s : 

Forays. 

For Poiom, or rent ... ... 4 

For Negadi 5 Fanama ... ) „ ii, 7 

For charges of collection ditto... j 
For present to the landlord ... ... 0,"jj 

For seed of two crop.s ... ... 2 

For .slaves, labour, ike. ... ... 2 

Po, ays...\o^% 

Allowing that the mortgagee {Canumcar), on account of the 
goodness of the security, were willing to undertake the trouble of 
superintending thg cultivation without reward, it is evident, that 
the produce of the two crops on the best land must be on an aver- 
age 15/, y Foruyii on each Forny-candani. The people here, however, 
do not pretend to say, that the mortgagees har-e no farther profit ; 
and, after having considered the foregoing statement, they acknow- 
ledged 10 Forays for the first crop, and 7 for the second, leaving a 
gain of I/5 Forays of neat proceeds to the mortgagee for his trouble, 
if Mr. Drummond be right in his estimate of the extent of a Foray- 
candum, this will make the produce of an acre in the first crop 
25 bushels, and in the second about 17 bushels; and on each crop 
will leave a profit to the mortg;igee of about 1 1 bushel. Reasoning 
on the same data, which cannot well be erroneous, the produce of 
the one crop on the worst land must be 5/^ Forays from a Poray- 
cirndavn, which will give about 13 bushels an acre. During Tippoo’s 
government almost the whole of the landlords (Jeavicars) tied out of 
the province, and emigrated to atmid persecution. They have now 
returned, and are in nominal possession of their estates ; but as 
most of these have been alienated on full mortgage {Canuni), they 
receive but a very small share of the produce. 

In this part of the country there are few coco-nut palms, the piuitatioDs. 
jiroduce being too bulky for being carried to the sea side for expprt- 
ation. The palms that are planted round the houses of the natives 
are-chietly Betel-nut {Avera catechu) ; and these are intermixed with 
Jack, Mango, orange, lime, and plantain trees. The ground that fo 
applied to the raising of these plantations is the best of what is called 
Farumba ; and, 'when a tenant {Cudian) pays the land-tax, and 
advances 25 Fanams on mortgage, for a Poray-cauduni, he is not 
expected to give any rent to the landlord {Jenmcar). A Foiay- 
candurn therefore of this land is worth to the landholder 1 Porny of 
rough rice a year, or about bushels an acre. 
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I8th December .- — After crossing the river about a mile above 
Tritalay, 1 went a long stage to Ghera-palchery, which was the resi- 
dence of the superintendant of the southern division of Alulabar, 
while that office existed. Several good houses, or rather cottages, 
remain at the place as a monument, but there is no town nor shop. 
On this day’s route the quantity of hill-ground is very great, and 
but a very small proportion of it is cultivated. Some of it has so 
gentle a slope, that it admits of being cultivated without being 
formed into terraces. To judge fi-om the thickness of the grass, one 
would think that this ground was much more fertile than that of 
Cuimbetore. 

Cherupalchery is situated in a district called Nedunga nadu, 
which formed a part of the Tamuri RdjcVs dominions. The Tamuri, 
although of a caste inferior to the Cochi Raja, and although possessed 
of less extepsive dominions, was commonly reckoned of equal rank ; 
which is said to have been owing to the superior prowess of his 
people. This produced a confidence in themselves, which, when 
Hyder invaded the country, proved ruinous. The Cochi R.aja quiet- 
ly submitted to pay a tribute, and still enjoys ^e government of 
his country ; while the pride of the Tamuri reiu.sed any kind of 
submission to Hyder, and now he is reduced to a cypher, sup- 
ported by the bounty of the Company. Hyder in person invaded 
the country, but was soon afterwards called away by a war in the 
dominions of Arcot. The Rajas embraced this opportunity, and, 
having repossessed themselves, held their lands for seven years. A 
Brahman named Ghinavas Row was then sent against them, and 
drove them into the dominions of Travancore. After nine years of 
his administration, an English army came, and took PaLi-ghat ; but, 
on the approach of 1 ip-poo, was obliged to retreat by Panyani. The 
Rajas continued in exile until 1790 ; when, a little before the battle 
of Tiriivana A ngady, they joined Colonel Hartly with 5000 Nairs. 
The second personage of the 2'amuri’s family now resides at Carim- 
poray, a Colgura, or palace, that is situated west from Gherupalchery, 
on the banks of the river. 

It must be observed, that in Malabar no river has any peculiar 
appellation ; but each portion is called by the name of the most 
remarkable place near which it flows. 

A Vaidika Brdhman gives me the following account of the wea- 
ther here, which may be compared with that of the farmers that I 
have before detailed. This account is taken from a Sanskrit work 
composed by the serpent Subhramani, and illustrated by a commen- 
tary of Sankara Achdrya. The year is, as usual, divided into six 
Bitus, or sea.sons. 

The first, containing Maeara and Cumbha (12th Januaiy — 11th 
March), is called Sayshu Ritu. In this the prevailing winds are 
easterly and northerly, and are not strong. There is no rain. The 
old leaves fall from the trees. 

The second, containing Mina and Mayda (12th March — 11th 
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May), is called Vananta Ritu. The weather is hot, with light winds 1800. 
from the westward, and a few showers of rain. The new leaves 
come out on the trees. 

The third, containing Ayduma and Maytuna (12th May — 13th 
Jidy), is called Grishma Ritu,. There are now thunder, wind, and 
rain ; which, being all united together, though not very severe, 
make a great tumult in the air. 

The fourth, containing Curcaf.aca and Singhlum fifth July — 

13th September), is called Varsha Ritu. In this, the thunder, wind, 
and rain are very severe. 

The fifth, containing Canni and Tidam (14th September — 13th 
November), is called Sat at Ritu. In this, rain comes both from 
the east and from the west. The winds are easterly. 

The sixth, containing Vrichicn and Danu (14th November — 

1 1th January), is i^-AWeA He manta Ritu. In this there are heavy- 
dews, but no rain. 

The first three Rilus form Utrayana ; in which the day-winds 
are easterly, and the night-winds westerly ; the latter of which are 
the strongest. The last three Rifus form Dakslianayann, in which 
the day-v.dnds are westerly, and the night-winds easterly and the 
strongest. From this it would appear, that on .shore the sea and 
land winds in some degree overcome even the violence of the mon- 
soon; but at sea, near the coa.st, this is not observable during the 
strength of the south-west monsoon ; at other seasons it is well 
known to seamen. 

December, — I went about nine miles io Angada-pv,rani, nee. \9. 
having crossed a fine little rivei', a branch of that which falls into*°“*“' 
the sea at Panyani. The low rice-fields seem to occupy but a small 
proportion of the country. The roads are very bad ; but Mr. Wye, 
the collector, has lately obtained leave to lay out on their repair a 
small revenue, the produce of some ferries. Although the sum is 
small, yet it will have a considerable effect in a country where the 
.soil is in general favourable, and where there are no carriages. In 
Malabar even cattle are little used for the transportation of goods, 
which are generally carried by porters. Angada-puram, by Euro- 
peans commonly written Angrypar, is at present a military station, 
the troops being in cantonments at some distance from the old fort. 

The situation is very pleasant, and many camp followers, and 
traders from Goimhetore, having settled shops {Bazars), have been 
the means of introducing many conveniences that are not commonly 
to be found in the inner parts of Malabar. 

20th and 2 1 st December. — I remained with Mr. Wye, from whom, i>ec .o. 21 . 
in making my inquiries, I received every possible attention and 
assistance. I have also received from him very satisfactory answers 9 
to the queries which I proposed in writing to the Commissioners, 
and of which I shall here avail myself. 

Mr. Wye has the collection of four districts, namely Bettuta- 
nada, and Parupa-vada.. on the sea coast : and Vellater, and Shir- 
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nada, toward the Ghats. Of the last two districts, Mr. Wye thinks 
that one half i.s too steep, rocky, or barren for cultivation. He 
estimates a third of Beltutanada, and a fourth o? Purupa-nada to be 
of the same nature. 

Beside.s these districts, there is a tract of land occupying part 
of the mountains which separate Malabar from C'oimbetore. The 
JS'amburis or Xairs had no authority over its inhabitants, who speak 
the language of Karnala. It is divided into two districts, Attapadi, 
and Aprata Cadaica, each subject to a Gauda, or hereditary chief. The 
pass leading up to Attapadi goes by Manar-ghat, which was subject 
to the Tamuri, as chief of a district called iVerMn^«naf/a ; and the 
pass leading up to Agmta Cadaica was named Chenimhil, and subject 
to the Raja of VelLuter. Each Raja took advantage of the hill chief, 
who could only have access to the commerce of the low country 
through his dominions, and forced him to pay a tribute for permis- 
sion to trade. This tiibute, for both chiefs, amounts to 1000 Ru- 
pees. The manner in which these chiefs manage their country, or 
raise the revenue, is here totally unknown ; as the natives seldom 
venture up to the hills, on account of the unhealthiness of their 
air. The Ckerumbil pass was reckoned the best ; but, owing to the 
disturbances prevailing in the country, it has of late been neg- 
lected, and is now overgrown with troes. It might be cleared at 
tlie expense of three or four hundred Rupees. From these hilly 
districts there are roads, that lead to Pan’-NdpnJcnna Cotay, and 
Coimbetore ; and it would be of great importance to commerce to 
have these roads cleared, as also the passes whicli lead up from the 
Irnada district, in Malabar, to the southern parts of Mysore. For 
their resfiective productions, the two countries have a mutual de- 
mand, which at present is chiefly accommodated by the circuitous 
route of Coimbetore, and Pali-ghut ; but, if direct roads were opened 
through the passes in the mountains, we might expect, says Mr. Wye, 
“ that towns would spring up at the foot of every pass ; that the 
customs would increase ; and tliat small Bazars (towns containing 
shops), so much wanted, would be established on the different routes 
between the passes and the towns on the sea coast. The Moplays of 
the inland countr^v, hitherto a mo3£ troublesome race of men, would, 
like their brethren on the sea coast, turn their attention to com- 
merce, and procure a field of exertion for their restless spirit, 
which now so often interrupts the tranquillity of the country,” 

The forests in every part of Malabar would appear to he private 
property. A person who wants to cut timber must first apply to 
the landlord (Jenmear) for permission ; wbiclfis granted in a writing 
called Cuticanum, in whith is specified the price that is to be paid 
for each tree. This varie.s, according to the distance of the trees 
from water carriage, from two to eight Fanams for a Teak tree, from 
one to two Fanams for a Viii, or black- wood tree (Pterocarpus) 
and from one to four Fanams for an Atony tree (Artocarpus kirstita, 
En. Metk.) : these are the only trees for which the landlords 
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demand a piifie ; but there are two others reckoned valuable ; the 1800. 

V ayntayca, wliioh re.sists the white ant ; and the Trimbucum, an iron- ‘ 

wood, which belongs to the genus that Dr. Eoxburgh in his MSS. 
calls Hopea. After the bargain has been made, a small advance is 
given, and the wood-cutter goes and felts whatever trees he wants. 

When he is ready to take them away, he informs the landlord, who 
numbers those tiiat have been cut, and before he allovrs one to be 
moved, receives the full value. Tlie quantity of Teak trees annually 
])roduced in this circle does not, in Mr. Wj'e’s opinion, exceed a 
hundred. This valuable tree grows chiefly about 3Iannr-ghat, and 
is therefore too remote from a navigable river to be carried for a 
market to the sea coast. 

No lac nor sandal-wood i-s produced in the hills of Malabar ; at 
least, the few trees of sandal that mat' be found are devoid of 
smell. 

In Vellater there are .34 forges for smelting iron. In company 
with Mr. Wye, I examined one of the.se belonging to a very active 
and sensible Moplny, who was anxious for improvement in his pro- 
fession, and took great pains to show us every part of the process, 
with a laudable Resile of obtaining advice to enable him to improve 
defects. These are indeed very numerous ; and his j)roce8S is less 
complete than even tliat used in Cohnbetore, which is chiefly owing 
to the defects of the bellows ; for the furnace is much better. 

In all the hills of the country the ore is found forming beds, 
veins, or detached masses, in the sfrofHm of indurated clay that is 
to be afterwards desci'ibed, and of which the greater part of the 
hills of Malabar consi.sts. This ore is composed of clay, quartz in 
form of sand, and of the common black iron sand. 'J'his^ mixture 
forms small angular nodules closely compacted together, and very 
friable. It is dug out with a pick-ax, and broken into powder with 
the same instrument. It is then washed in a wooden trough, about 
four feet in length, open at both ends, and placed in the current of 
a rivulet ; so that a gentle stream of water runs constantly through 
it. The powdered ore i.s placed in the upper end of this trough ; and 
as the water passes through the heap, a man continually stirs it 
about with his hand. The metallic sand remains in the upper end 
of the trough, the quartz is carried to the lower end, and the clay is 
suspended in the water, and washed entirely away. The Moplay in 
general collects the ore by means of his own slaves. At other times, 
he buys it ready washed for the furnace ; and then what he puts in 
one furnace costs him ^0 Famams. Each smelting requires 2160 lb ; 
the price, therefore, is not quite 3 Jr/, the hundred- weight. In thi.s 
ore the quantity of metallic sand is small, in comparison with that 
of the earthy matter. 

Under the same roof are built two or three furnaces, of which Funaw. 
the description will be rendered more intelligible by means of the 
sketches annexed, Plate XXI. Figures 52, 53, 54. The furnaces me 
excavated out of the front of a mound of clay, which i.s 4 feet high 
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behind, and 5 feet four inches before ; and about 7 feet wide, from 
front to back. The excavation made for each furnace is 2 feet 1 1 
inches wide, and 2 feet deep ; and is dug down from the top of the 
mound to the ground. From behind, opposite to each furnace, an 
arched cavity is dug into the mound ; so as to leave a thin partition 
between the two excavations. For allowing the vitrified matter to run 
off, there is in this partition a hole one foot in diameter. Above the 
furnace is erected a chimney of clay, built with four plain sides, 
which in two different places is strengthened by four Bamboos, 
lashed together at the angles. The front of the chimney consists of 
bkked clay, two inches in thickness. Behind, the clay is gradually 
thickened toward the summit; so that the upper mouth of the 
chimney is contracted to 8 inches in depth by 2 feet 1 1 inches in 
width. The front of the furnace is quite open. 

Early in the morning, when going to smelt, the workmen put wet 
sand mixed with powdered charcoal into the bottom of the furnace ; 
so as to fill it up as far as the hole in its back part, through which 
the vitrified matter is to run out. The sand and charcoal are well 
beaten, and formed so as to slope from the outer and upper edge, 
both toward the hole and toward the ground in fi€fct of the furnace. 
The hole is then well stopped vsdtb clay ; and clay pipes are inserted 
at each comer of the furnace, for the reception of the muzzles of the 
bellows. A row of clay pipes, eight or ten in number, is then laid 
on the surface of the sand, at right angles to the back of the furnace. 
Their outer ends project a little beyond the front, and their inner 
ends reach about half way to the back. The front of the furnace is 
then shut up with moist clay ; and stoppers of the same are put in 
the outer mouths of the pipes. By removing these stoppers, and 
looking through the pipes, the workmen judge how the operation is 
going forward. Ten baskets of charcoal, each weighing 63 lb., are 
then poured in by the chimney ; and this having been kindled, the 
bellows are set to work. Then 16 Forays, of prepared ore, weighing 
2160 lb., and 20 ba.skets more of charcoal, as the fire makes room 
for them, are gradually added. The operation lasts 24 hours, two 
sets of men relieving each other at the bellows, and keeping up a 
constant blast. The principal workman who attends the fire adds 
the fewel and ore, and stops up breaches ; and, when the mass of 
iron has formed, breaks the clay that shut up the hole in the 
back part of the furnace, and lets out much vitrified matter, 
that strongly resembles brown hcematites, and no doubt contains 
much iron, which this imperfect opefation is unable to reduce. 
The bellows are then removed, and the front of the furnace 
is broken down. A great part of the charcoal which has not 
been consumed is then pulled out with sticks or forks, and 
extinguished by water. The mass of iron is allowed to remain on 
the sand 24 hours, and to cool gradually. According to the success 
of the operation, it weighs from 8 to 12 Tdams, or from 256 to 
384 lb. The mass, when cool, is broken in pieces with a large 
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hammer, and sold for use, it being then malleable, although some- 1800. 
what brittle. The mass is extremely porous, and irregular in its ““ ' 
shape, and has never formed what chemists call a button ; that is 
to say, the liquefaction produced on the iron has only been partial, 
sufficient to cause the particles to adhere in-a mass, but not adequate 
to form a fluid that expels all matters of a different specific gravity. 

In fact, the mass, in its cavities, includes many pieces of charcoal 
enveioped by the iron. How these have not been consumed, I do 
not know; but this circumstance clearly shows, that combustible 
matter being contained in a stratum is no proof that the particles 
of this have not been united by a fire capable of mollifying them, 
and of making them cohere. 

I have already mentioned, that this process obtains only from w«nt of prop« 
1 1 to 17xV per cent, of iron from the ore, and that what is pro- * 
duced is very imperfect. The great defect in the process, that 
renders it so unproductive, seems to be the want of proper bellows. 

Each man works a pair, consisting of two cylindrical leather bags, 
about 18 inches high, and 9 inches in diameter. The top has a slit, 
the edges of which overlap, and serve as a valve. Each pair is placed, 
on a small platform of clay, at a comer of the furnace ; and a man, 
taking hold of the outer flaps of their upper ends in his two hands, 
alternately pushes them down to expel the wind, and draws them up 
to get a supply of air, the one hand going up while the other goes 
down. The air is expelled through a muzzle common to both bags. 

Each furnace has two pairs, which at the same time requires two men, 
and there must be two sets, one to relieve the other. 

To the proprietor the profit of these woi’ks is considerable. The Eip«n»ei »nd 
expense for each smelting is as ibllows * smelting. 


Fanams. Foray. Edan- 
galliet. 


Each bellowsman 1 
The head workman, 
The hammerman. . . 

Charcoal 

Ore 


Fanam, and -jV Foray of rice. 4 

2 

1 

10 

10 


0 4 

0 1 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 


Fanavis... 

Value of 6 Edangallies of rice 


27 0 6 

Oi 0 0 


« 27i 0 6 

The iron sells at 4 Fanams a Tdam, or 7s. 7f<i. a hundred- 
weight. When the operation is well performed, and the iron m^s 
weighs 12 Tolama, the proprietor has 20^ Fanams profit ; and at the 
worst, when he gets 8 Tolams only, his profit is 4| Fanan^. 

The expense of implements and buildings, owin^to their wretcl^ 
edness, cannot be estimated at more than 50 Fanams a year ; and 
neither the government nor the landlord demand any thing for fewel. 
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What I have called indurated claj' is not the mineral so called by 
Mr. Kirwan, who has not described this of which I am now writing. 
It seems to be the Arijilla lapidea of Walierius 1. -195, and is one of 
the most valuable materials for building. It is diffused in immense 
masses, without any appearance of stratification, and is placed over 
the granite that forms the basis of M ahiyala. It is full of cavities 
and pores, and contains a very large quantity of iron in the form 
of red and yellow ochres. In the mass, while excluded fronSthe 
air, it is so soft, that any iron instrument readily cuts it, and is dug 
tip in square masses with a piok-ax, and immediately cut into the 
shape wanted with a trowel, or large knife. It very soon after 
becomes as hard as brick, and resists the air and water much better 
than any bricks that I have seen in Irdia. I have never observed 
any animal or vegetable eximin contained in it, but I have heard 
that such have been found immensed in its substance. As it is usually 
cut into the form of bricks for building, in several of the native 
dialects, it is called the brick-stone (Iticn cul/u). Where, however, 
by the washing away of the soil, part of it has been exposed to the 
air, and has hardened into a rock, its colour becomes black, and its 
pores and inequalities give it a kind of resemblance to the skin of a 
person affected with cutaneous disorders ; hence in the Tamul lan- 
guage it is called iShuri cull, or itch-stone. The most proper English 
name would be Laterite, from Lateritk, the appellation tliat may ho 
given to it in science. 

In the Irnada district, gold dust is collected in the river which 
passes Nelambur in the Mangerj/ Taliic. A Nair has an exclusive 
privilege of the collection, and on that account pays a small annual 
tribute. I was very desirous to have visited the place ; hut, the 
district being in extreme confusion, I could not with prudence enter 
it, especially on such an errand. Tlie Ndambur river is a branch 
of that which falls into the sea north from Furupa-nada. 

Mr. Wye gives the following account of the population and 


stock of his district ; 

Houses inhabited by MussiJmans 12. .581 

Ditto by Namburis 297 

Ditto by Futtar BrdhmuHx 4+ 

Ditto by the families of Ilajus 88 

Ditto by Nairs 6,747 

Ditto by Tiars 4,734 

Ditto by Aluenas 608 

Ditto by people from the couutrjito the eastward. 472 


Total 25,515, 


•It is evident, that Mr. Wye has not given the total number of 
houses, but onl^the total of those inhabited by the principal castes to 
which my queries referred. I ireagine, that we may take the total 
number of houses to be, at least, 28,000. These, at the rate of 
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population in Canara, will contain 146,800 persons ; but iff. Bax- 1800. 
ber’s estimate will reduce this number to 103,900. me. ?o, si. 

The number of slaves are, 

Males 8,547 

Females 7,054 


Total 10,201 

^.Add free persons by first estimate... 146,800 

Total population by first estimate 163,001 

Total poj)ulatiou by Mr. Barber’s ditto 120,101 * 

Cows lr,.33l Sreel*. 

Oxen, large 2,068 

small 25,428 

27,490 


Total animals of the cow-kind 44,827 

Animals of the buffalo kind 8,900. 

Number of ploughs 1 8,000. 

Number of looms 329. 

From the number of ploughs, which is not likely to be exagge- 
rated, there can be little doubt that the native offioers have con- 
cealed from Mr. Wye the leal number of cattle. 18,000 ploughs 
require at least 36,000 oxen or buffaloes, to which must be added 
the young of both species, the cows, and the cattle employed for 
carriage and in mills. The returns of cattle made to Mr. Warden 
are apparently coiTect; and at their rate 18,000 ploughs »vould 
require 66,840, in place of 53,727 given by Mr. Wye. 

The Dlianmurry, Paddum, or low land, in Mr. Wye’s circle is Kiwiandorent 
stated, in the revenue accompts, at 170,400 Pomys; of which, in 
the two districts nearest the Ghats, 3,500 were last year waste. 

Many pai'ts of the districts near the sea, and near the rivers in 
Shiniada, are, in the rainy season, very liable to suffer by being 
overflooded. In the last rainy season many people were obliged, 
once or twice over, to transplant their Macara crop. In the last 
mentioned district, owing to an embankment having given way, 
some low land has been deserted, and is now overgrown with bushes. 

In the interior part of the country, there are large tracts which 
have been over-run with high grass and trees since they have been 
deserted by their inhabitants, owing to the persecutions of the 
Hindus by the late SuUan,^nd. the subsequent depredations com- 
mitted on the iWms by the Moplays. These atrocities raged most 
violently in the Malabar yeais 970—974; and were somewhat 
checked two years ago by the vigorous justice of Mr. Waddel, then 
superintendant of the southern divMion ; but in the country infine- 
diately north from Angada-piiram, they have again commenced. 

The ground called 1 66.900 Poray-caiwiHTns, stated in Mr. Wye's 
account to have been cultivated, can have no reference to the quanti- 
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^ ty of seed, which Mr. Smee estimates at 472,113 Poi'uys : allowing 
one half to produce two crops in the year, the foray -canditms must 
at this rate be 314,742 ; but this would be only 17 Poray-canduma 
for each plough to eulti irate; whereas, by the account of the farmers 
at Pali-ghat, a plough ought to cultivate 40 Poray-candams. Whe- 
ther the number of ploughs have been exaggerated, or whether, 
owing to the commotions in Vdlater, Mr. Smee was prevented from 
surveying the whole district, I cannot say ; but it is evideii|||ihat 
there is some error. The produce of the districts, as stated l^Mr. 
Smee, cannot be well reconciled with the population, taken art the 
, lowest estimate. Mr. Smee calculates the gross average produce of 
rice in these districts, deducting seed, at 2,928,751 Porays; but 
120,000 inhabitants would require 4,180,000 at the rate which I 
allowed in Pali-ghat. The exportation of these districts is not con- 
siderable ; but we must either allow, that the number of inhabitants 
and ploughs is greatly exaggerated, or that Mr. Smee’s survey did 
not extend to the whole of Mr. Wye’s district. I am indeed inclined 
to think this last to be case. 

rice With regard to the Poraya of land mentioned in the revenue 
accompts, a most fallacious opinion has been entertained, that they 
are so much land as will sow a Poray of seed, and this is defined to 
be 32 cubits square, which is still smaller than the allowance made 
by Mr. Warden. The fact at Angada-puram is, that, when the 
assassment was made by Arahid-Beg-Khan, so much land, good or 
bad, was called a Poray of land, as was supposed to produce to the 
landlord (Jenmcar) 10 Poraya of Vir’-Patom, or of neat rent The 
tax imposed on this was 5 Eanams, which, at harvest, is nearly the 
value of the whole rent ; so that, unless the proprietor reserved the 
grain for a favorable market, he had no profit left him from his rice- 
lands. This, the people say, has been actually the case ; but as 
people are still wilUng to advance money in mortgage on lice-land^ 
we may safely conclude, that Hyder did not so far deviate from hif 
usual policy and justice, as to lay on a tax that would entirely absorb 
the property of the subject. It is true, that the inhabitants of 
Malabar speak of Hyder as of a rapacious tyrant ; but little atten- 
tion can be paid to what such people say, as they are universally 
discontented with the government of the English, by whom they have 
been indulged like sick children. To illustrate the matter more fuEy, 
let us consider what is usually done, according to the acknowledg- 
ment of the natives. For the mortgage of what is in the revenue 
accompts called ten Poray land, and of what among the proprietors 
is call^ a hundred Patoma, being estimated to produce 100 Poraya of 
rack-rent {Vir'-Patorn), a man, who has money is willing to advance 
?*^ortgago bond (fidnum) 300 Panama; aAd, after deducting the 
inwest, to allow the landlord one-fifth of the rent {Patom). The 
mortg^ pays the land-tax ; and for the trouble of cultivatimi, 
should he not occupy the land himself, allows the fanner a certain 
fixed amount in grain. This allowance is as follows : 
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Porayt. 1800 . 

For seed ... 20 Doc.20,21. 

For cattle, implements, and slaves ... 60 

For neat profit to the farmer ... ... 20 

[ * Forays... 100 

From this it is evident, that what in the revenue accompts is 
callei a ten -Foray -land, on an average actually sows 20 Forays, 
althcmgh the whole cannot be land that produces two crops. Alter 
I dedu(^iDg the 100 Forays given to the farmer, it is 8Uppo.sed that 

an equal quantity remains to the mortgagee; but, if we consider 
what he has to pay, we must allow him more. 

Forays. 

The natives allow 5 Forays for the interest of 100 Fanamsf 


so the interest of the bond is... ... ... ... ... 15 

Land-tax 5 Fanams, with ten per cent, collector’s charges ■= 5, 

all together 55 Fanams, worth ... ... 110 

One-fifth of rent, deducting interest 17 

Total to be paid by the mortgagee ... 142 

Farmer’s allowances 100 


Forays... 242 

We may safely assert therefore, that in both crops, the average 
produce of what, in the revenue accompts, is called a ten-Poray-land, 
is at least 242 Forays ; otherwise nobody would be willing to 
advance money on mortgage. Perhaps somewhat might be added 
for the trouble of the mortgagees (Ganumcars) ; but, consider- 
ing that they have perfect security for their money, and that, 
as most of them cultivate the ground themselves, they have the 
large profits allowed here for the Cudian, or cultivator, I am 
inclined to think, that nothing ought to be added on that account. 

Mr. Smee’s estimate of the average produce of this district is 
seeds for one : at this rate, the 242 Forays, which make the produce 
of what is called a ten-Poray-land, will in fact be the produce of 
about 31 Forays sowing. 

After the first invasion of Malabar by Ryder, aij attempt was Und-ui. 
made, by Ghinavas Row, to introduce a regular system of finance ; 
but this could never be carried into execution. Tlie present system 
was some time afterwards introduced by A rshid-Beg-Khan. All the 
vigilance of this commander, and of his master, were certainly 
inadequate to prevent unjust inequalities in the original assess- 
ment; and there cannot be a doubt, that many landlortm (Jenmcars) 
who chose to corrupt the officers of revenue had their lands valued at 
a low rate, and the deficiency which this occasioned was made up by 
valuing high the lands of those who were too poor, or too proud* to 
corrupt the assessors. Tippoo having heard frequent complaints of 
this, and having been misled by the improper use of the term 
Foray-land, which he conceived to signify, in the revenue accompts 
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Dec. 20 , 21 . to equalize the tax by a measurement, conducted by i?am 

PUlay, who had previously ascertained the average extent of ground 
sown with one Foray. This made the matter infinitely woi-se ; as 
his officers were much mor^ liable to corruption than those of his 
father ; for he was very lenient to such offenders. 

Di»i.ioB of rice- In VellateT there are a few spots of land, watered by perennial 
'vuyum. streams, that annually produce three crops of rice. The gmater 
part of the vallies give two crops ; the first by means of the rain in 
the south-west monsoon ; and the second by means of the et^rly 
rains, and of the small streams which wind through the vallies, and 
are forced out upon the low grounds by means of dams. About the 
end of January, these streams dry up, but the supply of water is 
sufficient to bring the second crop to maturity. The lower parts of the 
vallies are called Ubayum lands; but the whole does not produce two 
crops. This terms signifies perfectly level ground ; and in some places 
the water lies so deep on it, that one crop only can be pi-ocured. 
raimiii- The higher borders of the vallies, which are too much elevated 

to receive a supply of water from the rivulets, but which are suffi- 
ciently level to admit of being inundated in the rainy season, are 
called Patealil, and annually produce only one crop. Mr. Wye thinks 
that the quantity of this does not amount to more than a twentieth 
part of the Dhanmurry, or rice-ground. The land which is higher 
than that called Palealil is Pat um, and in this neighbourhood pays 
no land-tax. 

DiaHwitine- The three usual modes of cultivating rice are here in use. When 
c - sown without preparation, the cultivation is called Podi- 

wetha, i. e., dry-sowing ; when, before sowing, it is sprouted, it is 
called wet-sowing, or Ghetu-welha ; and when it is transplanted, it is 
called Nearra. 

Difftrent crops. From the months in which the crops ripen the first is callrf 
Canni, and the second Macara. The first is the most productive, in 
a proportion of 3 to 2 ; but, owing to its being cut in the rainy season, 
the grain is often injured. 

in Ih the PulealU, or higher part's of the level land, the most com- 
mon cultivation is the sprouted seed. When, however, any fields of 
the Ubayum^T low-land come up thin, the young rice is pulled up, 
and transplanted into a Palealil field ; and there still remains time for 
having two crops on the former. On Palealil land the following 
kinds of rice are cultivated. 

Navara ... a months’ crop. Average produce, 5 seed.s 

Wdtun ... 4 i 7 or 8 

Calii ... 4 7 or 8 

Caruma ... 3| 7 

Ari-Modun 3 7 

Tua Punarin 4 7 

Cheru Modun 3 7 

Art Caruma 3 5 
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The average produce of this land ma}' therefore he taken at 1800. 
lii'VVo seeds. If one Fonnj-cauditm measure only 32 cubits square, 
then the seed for an acre will be above 6 bushels, and the produce 
32 * bushels. 1 am inclined, however, to think that the Porny- 
candvm is larger. 'I'he expenses of cultivation, and farmers’ (CuJiam) 
profit, amount on this land to two-thirds of the produce, leaving 
one-third to the landholder and government. 

The following i.s the manner of cultivating Pahid'd, or the Manner of eon- 
higher parts of the level land, with sprouted-seed Between the 2(1'*“^“’®*’''"°'’' 
and Jlth of June plough twici w^hilethe field is dry, and afterwards 
inundate the ground, which in the course of the following month must 
be ploughed eight times, the plotigh going over the field, at each 
time, first length-wise, and then across. The field is all the whLl(! 
kept inundated, and before the fourth or fifth ploughing is manured 
with leaves and twigs. After the eighth ploughing the dung is 
given, and ploughed down. The mud is then smoothed with the 
feet ; and about the 13 th of July, the prepai'ed seed is sown, the 
water being twm or three inches deep. In twenty or thirty days 
the weeds must be removed by the hand. It ripens without any 
farther trouble than confining the water to the proper depth. The 
ears only are cut off ; and, the rain making it impossible to preserve 
the straw for fodder,* the cattle are allowed to eat it on the ground. 

The seed is made to sprout by pulling it in ba&ket.s, and wetting it 
with water. Thrice a day afterwards, for from four to six days, it 
is watered, and is then fit for use. 

On the Ubuyum, or low level land, the first, or C'anni crop, is cbnyum i>nd 
in general sown in the same manner as on the fields called Paieaii? ; ‘v" 

only the season commences somewhat earlier, as the lowne-ss of the 
situation afibrds a better supply of water. When the ears have 
been removed, the straw is immediately ploughed in for the second 
crop, which is alv^ays transplanted. For this the field is ploughed 
five or six times. If the farmer be not pushed for time, he allows 
for this operation from ten to twenty days ; but, if the season be 
nearly over, he completes it in less than a week. After the second 
ploughing, the field is manured with leaves : and after the last with 
dung, which is ploughed in, and the seedlings are transplanted, the 
mud having been previously .smoothed by the Ur icha Atarara (Plate 
XIX. Fig. 46 ). The fields arc always kept inundated, and require 
no weeding. The straw of this crop is cut down close by the ground, 
and kept four days in a heap. The grain is %hen rubbed oflT with 
the feet ; for the Hindus, on such occasions, make as much use of 
their feet as we do of our hands.' Twenty days afterwarfs the 
straw is beaten with sticks, and gives some more grain of an inferior 
quality. The seedlings are raised on a piece of high ground allowed 
for the purpose, and which pays no tax. Between the 14th of 
August and the 13th of September this is ploughed four of five times 
in the course of eight days, the field being in general inundated ; 
this practice, however, is not always followed. The field is manured 
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with leaves and dung ; and tlie ceed. alter it ha.s Leeu {H’epared so 
as to sprout, is sown very thick. It .seldom gets any water, except 
the rain, -'nd before it is tran.sjdaiited is often very nearly dead. 
Before the seedlings are pulled, the held must he well watered. 
Af'tr one month and a half, they are tit for ft’an.splantation, and 
continue in that state for fifteen d;i\.s. The produce of good 
Ubo.'ijvin land is reckoned twelve seeds for the first crop, and eight 
for the second, in all twenty seed,s ; winch, should one I’vrcij of seed 
roouire only d2 cubits square, would make the produce of the two 
crops on an acre 123 bushels. ^ 

In the Ubayum land, which, owing to too great a depth of 'svater, 
produce.s only one crop, a particular kind of rice calleil Vattaden is 
cultivated. To ripen it require.s .seven month.s, and its harvest is 
Macara (12tli January— Dth Fehruarj^) It is always transplanted, 
and in good sea, sons gives id .seed.s, which will make the produce of 
an acre h2| bu.shel.s, if 32 cuhit.s square sow a Foyay of seed. 

The kind.s of rice cultivated on 'Ubayum ground for the Ganni, 
or early crop, are. 

Wain Ayini a 6 months crop. 

Chei'U Arien ... 51 ditto. 

Aydiiina Cari 5 ditto. 

CartiiAin Arien ... 4 • ditto. 

For the Macara. ojr late crop. 

Cumhahun a 6 month.s crop. 

Mv.ndiumpala ... 5\ ditto. 

Teciin 4 ditto. 


Boubala ... 4 ditto. 

The kind of rice must be adapted to the soil. On Ubayum land 
nothing hut rice is ever cultivated. 

I'snmba. In Mr. Wye’s district, no estimate has been formed of the extent 

of the Parumba, or hilly lands. The lower parts of the hills border- 
ing on the rice fie'ds arc occupied by tlie houses of the natives ; 
these are surrounded by gardens, in winch are planted fruit trees; 
and among them mauy different sm;dl articles, such as Shamay 
(panicuM ind.iare), Pyro (legumes;, turmeric, and ginger, are raised. 
The higher parts, not too steep (tv rocky, are converted into terraces, 
or might be so; end, *accoTding to their fertility, are onee.in 
three, four, or five years cultivated for hill-rice, and Gingely {Sesa- 
nnmn). In the eastern parts of FeiZafer, a great extent of this kind 
of ground has been %lJowed to be over-run with bushes and long 
grass ; and Mr. Wye does not suppose that it would repay the ex- 
irfrodncuoa of peuse of clearing. He thinks that on this kind of ground the cultiwe 
cotton, cotton might be introduced, by furnishing the collectors with. 

seed to distil hute. He thinks that the Company might show an 
example, by cultivating a small spot in each district, to initiate the 
natives, in the manner in which new articles might be managed* 
The expense would be trifling. He thinks that, if the natives knew 
how to cultivate them, Sholvm {Holcvs sorghum), Bhal {Cytisus 
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cnjan), CooUij {Dolichos and other dry grain.?, miglit be 1800- 

j eared. I saw a field which Mr. AVj’e had sown with hill-rice 
mixed with Bourbon cotton seed. The crop of rice had been very 
good; but, owing jj^o his absence at the time, tiie w-e.ls had been 
allowed to choke many of the cotton plant- i'n h <'if theni .■■!? h.id 
struggled through Avere very thriving anrl pc'diietive. Tiiere can 
be no doubt. Imt that in thi.s manner a veia got ! crop of cotton might 
be obtained, if pains were taken, after ihe ic- lias l;;eu cut, lo keep 
down the weeds by ploughing or hoeing I have, however, some 
doubt, whether the cotton crop would eytial in value that of 
Sesamum, which now alwatos follow.? the hill-rice. Although the 
whole of the PoA'um, or hilh^ land, is private pro])ei*ty, no one lieri' 
prevents the cattle of his neighbours from feeding on his ground, or 
any person that please.s from cutting grass. The people of the coun- 
try say, that it is customaiy for the landlords to grant hill land, frc(.‘ 
of rent for six j’ears, to person w!io will clear away the trees or 
bushes, and form ten-aces. Afterwards, when cultivated, it pays a 
rent to the landlord, but no land-tax has been exacted. The best 
soil on these hills is a red day, like the soil used for Kngym Mysore. 

Ellu or Sesamum is always .sown immediately alter the hbl-rice has 
been reaped ; but, as this .second crop is jirecarious, some fields are 
sown with Ellu alone. 

For the i/oiiu-u, or hill-rice, the Porb/on is ploughed th'-ee orHiii-tice, 
four times between the 14th of July and tlic ISth of Augu.st. After- 
wards, for eight times, it is ploughed once a month. Between the 
1 1th of April and the 1 ! th of May it is pionghed four or five times, 
and before the last is manui-ed with ashes and dung. At the end of 
this period, the seed unprepared is .sown broad-cast, and covered 
with the plough. IVhen the rice is about a foot high the weeds 
ought to be removeil by the hand ; but in general this is much neg- 
lected. In ninety daj'.s it is ripe. The cars are then cut, and the 
straw is immediately ploughed down for Sesamum. 

The field, after the rice liam-est. is ploughed eight or ten times. SrsfT invm. 
and before the last is manured. Between the 1 4th of August and 
the 13th of September, the Ellu seed i.s .suavii. and covered with the 
plough. It ripens in four month.?. 

This land is never alienated on mortgage but pays to the land- 
lord what is called Warrum, or rent. Befere citlier crop is reaped, its una. 
amount is estimated, and the cultivator pays u ce;-tain .share to the 
landlords. These consider themselves as entftled to a fifth ]^rt of 
the gross produce ; but, in fact, a great many of the cultivators 
being Mussulmans, they will seldom give more than a tenth. The 
hill-nce is an extremely precarious crop, and five seeds are reckoned 
a good return ; but this, if Mr. Wye be right in calling 32 cubits 
square a Poray-candum, is 30 bushels an acre ; and as this rice comes 
in when that article is scarce and dear, it sells very hi :h. One- 
sixtieth of a Foray oi Ellu seed is required for a Poray-candum, and' 

24 seeds is a good crop ; which makes the produce bu.shels an acre. 
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The Shamny is .sown in the plantation.s, or in the gi’ound that 
serve.s for raising the poedIing.s of rice for transplantation. This 
requires four or five plonghing.s. The seed i.s sown about the be- 
ginning of May, and i.s eoverod by having bu.shes drawn over the 
.field. Tliere is no regular ir«/vutr/i or rent f§r Shamny, but the 
Landlord alway.s gets some .share. It ripen.s in 60 days, and pro- 
duce.s very little ; but it is ripe at a .season when grain is always 
scarce and dear, and keeps the cultivators alive until the rice har- 
vest. 

The people of Malabar are indeed very improvident. As soon 
the rice harvest is over, in order to drink and feast, they sell off 
their grain at very low rate ; and seven or eight months after- 
wards their stores are commonly exhausted, the price of rice is 
doubled, and they^ are reduced to eat many things which, while rice 
was in plenty, they would not taste. 

The ground for plantations of palms, fruit ti’ces, pepper. Betel- 
leaf, &c., must be free of rocks, and near a supply^ of water. It pays 
no land-tax ; but a tax has been impo.sed on some of the articles 
that it produces. When a man wants to make a new plantation, 
he applies to some landlord, and gets, upon a land called Cuey Ga- 
num, a piece of ground fit for the purpose. According to the size 
of the garden, he advances from 30 to 50 Fanams, forms the plan- 
tation at his sole expense ; and for two years after the garden or 
plantation becomes productive, in order to reward him for his 
trouble, he receives the whole profits. Afterwards he continues to 
cultivate the garden ; ami for his trouble, and for the interest of 
the money advanced to the landlord, and expended in forming the 
plantation, he receives one half of the produce. At any time, by 
paying up the money advanced, and the value of the trees planted, 
the landlord m-ay entirely reassume the plantation. The value of 
the tree is fixed bv long custom, and must bo very nearly the real 
expense incurred ia bringing them to maturity ; otherwise no man 
would be so foolish as to advance money, or form plantations, on the' 
tenure called Guey Canam. A Betel-nut palm (Areca) is valued at 
three-tenths of a Foray of rice, worth about half a Fanam ; a Jack # 
tree (Artocarpus infegriiolia) Ls valued at S Fanams; a coco-nut 
palm {Cocos') at 16 Fanams; a tree coveied with pepper vines at 5 
Fanams. These Fanams are the old Vir-Raya Fanams, worth J 
Rupee, or about 6r/. 

Before the Mussulman invasion, these gardens were to the land- 
lords a very valuable property ; but, when a tax was laid on, it was 
supposed to exhau.st aMost the whole of the landlord’s share; and, 
where the garden is held by the tenure called Cuey Cemum, he gets 
only from one to three Fanams yearly from the Ganumair, who 
pays the taxes. The plantations in Vellater are on the decrease, 
which, like all other evils in Malabar, is usually attributed to the 
taxes, hut it seems to me without justice. In the other districts 
under Mr. Wye, the plantations are increasing, and there is no reason 
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to suppose that the tax is more oppressive in the one than in the 1800 . 
other. Besides, although the tax, no doubt, bore exees.sively hard on 
the landlords, and may have nearly annihilated their property, as is 
alleged, it is not asseited, that it ha,s infi'ingod on the .shai'e of the 
persons po.^sessing by the tenure called f'ue'j Cftinrin ; and it is bfe 
that class of people alone that gardens have been formed, and by 
them that tney aie ino.st comnionly kept in rt^pair. But the oppres- 
sion of the former government, and the turbulence and disoider that 
have prevailed in Vel/nfi-r since it fell 'inder the Company’s rnau.age- 
ment, arc quite sufficient to account Ibr the destruction of the 
plantations. 

The trees most commonly planted in Vf/hdi’.r are. the B<irJ-vvt Pmducp 
(AreCd), and Jack {Aitocarpus infegrifalia). Bt-tcl-lcaf {Fijipr Bctle) sadens 
is raised in a greater quantity than is consiime<i in the countrv"; 
but it is all in the small way ; every garden lias eight or ten vines, 
for which the occupant pays nothing. Here .-ire also many of the 
palms called by the native.s Erimpmna, the Caryola uvens of Lin- £,■»„,„„„« „r 
naeus. Its leaves are the favourite food of the elephant; and the 
palm wine mo.st commonly used here is extracted from its youno- 
spadix, or flowering shoot. The Jnijory prepared from this juice is 
inferior to that which is prepared from the juice of the coco-nut, 
but superior to the Jagonj of the Brah, or Borassns. The natives, 
however, for drinking, greatly prefer the palm-wine of the coco- 
nut tree but it is expen.sive. 'Ihe seeds of the Enmpamvi, are 
planted, but it pay.? no tax. In general, it pu.shes out only one 
spadix annually ; but that is so productive, that the Tiars pay yearly 
a Fiinam for liberty to extract the juice of each palm. When this 
is old, and has become unfit for producing juice, it is cut ; and the 
heart of the upper quarter of the stem is converted into .a kind of 
sago, which the poor eat in the scarce sea.son. 'I'his heart is divided 
into small pieces, and is exposed for five or six days to the sun. 

The pieces are then beaten in a large wooden mortar, Uke that u.sed 
for removing the husks of rice. By this method a powder is sepa- 
rated from the stringy part. This powder is dried for another day 
in the sun ; and in the evening, to separate some remaining .strings, 
it is again beaten. From one tree, about a Borw;/ of clean powder, 
or of very coarse sago, is procured. This having been washed in 
water, and the larger part of the water having been poured oflT, it 
is boiled with the remainder into a kind of pudding, which is eaten 
with salt and tyre, or milk curdled by having become sour. 

Mr. Wye says, that in the southern division of Malabar, the cul- Bi>ck pepp*r. 
tivation of black pepper (Piper nigrum), owing to Tipped’s having 
destroyed the vines, is much less than it formerly was; but it is 
still considerable, and may produce 800 Gandies of 640 fb. each, and 
worth at least 100,000 Rupees. All the gardens are small, and all 
the cultivators have other property. In June, July, or August, the 
traders go round to the eultivatois, and advance them money, on 
condition, that in January or February the fultivators shall deliver 
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1800. ^ their pepper at a given place. The nione}^ advanced is in proportion 

Dec--o, . 1 . to the wants of the cultivator. If he be pressed for money, not 

above two-thirds of tlie value will be given. In other oases, Avliere 
the cultivator is not so necc.ssitous, the money advanced is nearer the 
Urme value of the pepper. The condition of the bargain is also such, 
that, if the cultivator does not deliver the stipulated, quantity of 
pepper, he must pay for the detieienoy at the C'dicut price, which 
is cunsiderabiy greater than the common rate of the interior parts of 
the province. The advance is fretpiently made in cloth or other 
goods ; but most coinraonlj' in old Fanams, worth Rupee. There 
are. however, .several men, chiefly of tlie 3Ioplay caste, who are pru- 
dent enough to he able to wait for their money until the prdduce of 
their gardens is ready for delivery. Tiiese, in general, let their 
gardens on Vir-Pntom, where the cultivator is in fact nothing more 
than a superinlendautfor the proprietor, who furnishes every expense, 
and allows a small percentage on the produce for the suppoid of the 
tenant. 'I'he traders who make the advances to the farmers are mere 
factors for the merchants residing in the great towns, who furnish 
them with goods and cash to make the advances, and who have them 
in as great subjection as tliay have the incousiderate cultivators. In 
the southern districts, there being several merchants who make ad- 
vances, and of course there being some competition, the farmers get 
for their pepper something that approaches to a fair price, and they 
are daily increasing the cultivation ; but in the northern district 
every thing i.s so much under the control of Mousa, the great mono- 
polist at Tellichery, that it would be of very little importance to the 
cultivator were all the vines to be destroyed ; and few are willing to 
plant new ones in place of ttjose that decay. 

Mr. Wye’s Mr. Wjo thiiiks that the most ready way of encouraging the 

Cultivation of pepper would be, to allow the proprietors to pay it to 
in payment of government, in lieu of revenue, at a certain fixed rate, which, he 
the iana-ta.s, nccd uofc exceed 100 Rupees a, Candy. The average price ^ 

given by the merchants to those not in distress is 125 Rupees-, but* 
of late it has cost the Company much more. Those who could dis- 
pose of their pepper to greater advantage than the Company’s offer, • 
might sell it as they pleased ; hy far the greater part of it wonld, 
however, go to the Company; which would gain considerably, and 
could he put to no inconvenience, by the plan in the southern district, 
where the amount of revenue always greatly exceeds the value of all 
the pepper produced. In the northern districts it might perhaps, at 
times, be inconvenient for the Company to advance money, and the 
value of the pepper exceeds the amount of the revenue ; but even 
there the pepper, to the extent of each man’s laud tax, might be 
received, at a fixed prioe, which, if fair and reasonable, would effec- 
tually protect the industrious cultivator from monopolists, whose 
influence has been known to affect even the commercial interest of 
the Company. 
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Mr. \\ ye tliiiiks that it might ho very advisable for the Com- 1800. 
paiiy to purchase the whole of the pepper raised iii the province, and 
to make advances to the poorer tenants who may he in need of such }'>>■' ha-e .,f the 
assistance \Vhatever the Company did not want for their own mw^Vtue 
immediate commeice, might be sold bv public sale at the great^”‘“^' 
marts, such ^ T'.i.nnoi c, Co /b-?,//, amt Td Ichrv;/ : and the price to 
given for the pepper should be regulated by the jirocceds of the.se 
•sales. Mr. Wye thinks that this svould bo an effectual moan of 
preventing .snniggling, by which the revenue is at pnesent exces- 
sively defi.uided, there being a duty of 10 J poi cent ad valomm on 
all the pep]ier exported. The whole of this business might be 
managed by the collectors, so far as the delivery of tlie pepper into 
the Compaijy’.s .store-house.s, after which it would of course be under 
the management of the commercial resident, lu the tH)nd,s taken 
by the traders when they make advances, there is no particular pre- 
caution taken for the delivery of the pepper of certain qualities ; 
so that we may safely conclude, that difference of curing, or other 
similar circumstances, make no considerable difference in its value ; 
the receiving it by the collectors, therefore, would be attended 
with little trouble, and require no particular skill. I have already 
mentioned this, as one of the mean.s that might he adopted to ob- 
viate the difficulties that must always attend a tax which is impo, ed 
upon plantations by the number of trees that they contain I have 
in my*possession a manuscript concerning Ti amneore. in whi-’h it 
is stated, tftit the Kerit Ram if (/yu, in the year 1757, having re- 
ceived some assistance from the English, was willing to favour iheir 
commerce. On this occasion Mr. Spencer, the English chief, took 
an account of the pepper produced in the diminions of that prince, 
where there was no land-tax, but where the Rfija monopolLied all 
the pepper, and gave the cultivators a fixed price for wliatevcr 
thejr could raise. As the pepper trade of Travancore has always 
been more flourishing than any other, we may fairly infer, that this 
is the way in which a tax may be levied from it with the greatest 
advantage to the extent of cultivation. The whole pepper raised 
♦ in the dominions of T/'amucore amounted to \\^ 52, Candies. For 
this the Raja gave to the cultivators 30 Rupees a Gaud;/, amount- 
ing to 352,.5b0 Ri^es. The amount of the sales, even including 
2,000 Candies that were given to the English Company at the low 
price of 82 Rupees, came to 1,3 1 2,260, or on an average 111| Rupece 
a Candy. The Raja did not, therefore, allow the cultivators more 
than 27 per cent, ofgthe produce ; and yet we know that the culti- 
vation was carried on with the greatest spirit. But were the Com- 
pany to monopolize the pepper, and allow the farmers 50 per cent, 
of the value, or GO Rupees a Gandy, I am persuaded that their profit 
would greatly exceed the amount of any revenue which they can 
derive from the present plan. How far a similar monopoly might 
be extended to coco-nut and Betel, or Arem, with advantage, I am 
not certain. 1 think it probable, however, that it would contribute 
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greatly to the benefit both of the revenue aiu.l of the cultivator. 
But these being bulky articles, and not easil}' smuggled, an excise 
on them might answer the purpose very well, and leave the trade 
more t'pen to competition. 

I The taxable trees which are planted in Mr. Wye’s districts, 
according to that gentleman, are, H 


i ! 

i ' 

: 1 

i 

i 

Bearing. 

Unproductive. 

1 

Total. 

I 

! Jack trees 

25,740 

j 43,929 

6p,669 

j Coco-nut trees | 

; 294,025 i 

1 426,548 

720.573 

1 Betel-nut trees 1 

' 268,375 

: 410,152 

i ■ 678,527 

j iepper vine.s : 

' 1 

8,484 

24,036 

32,510 


According to Mr. Smee’s survey they are, 


! ' 1 
. j 

1 Bearing. 

Unproductive. 

j Total* 

1 

Jack trees. - 

Coco-nut trees 

Betel-nut trees 

Pepper vines 

Brab trees 

34,428 

379,659 

206,699 

29,764 

1 941 

72,117 
417,630 
437,833 
87,092 1 
3,741 

( 

106,545 
797,S89 
*644,532 
! 116,856 

4,683 


Mr. Wje s statement is that by which the revenues are at present 
collected, and was formed several years ago. If accurate, these 
details would show that every article of plantation was advancing 
in the districts under Mr. Wye, except the Betel-nut, which grows 
chiefly in the interior parts of the country, where the disturbances 
have prevailed ; and this confirms my opinion, that it is owinv to 
these disturbances chiefly, and not to the taxes, that the plantations 
in many parts of Malabar ar-e on the decrease. « 

This seems to be a country well fitted hy nature for rearing 
cattle ; but no place, in fact, rears worse, or fewer. The hillg over 
a great part oi Malabar are clear of wood or bushes, and in the 
rainy season produce a thick coat of grass, wh ioh, as it ripens to- 
ward the beginning of the fair season, and isthen about a cubit 
high, is fit for making hay. By the natives this is entirely neg- 
lected. Some of the grasses are indeed very coarse ; but Mr. Wye 
has made good hay from one of the species, which I take to be 
Dr. Boxburgh’s Isch(Bmum geminatum. It ^ows very commonly, 
and with a little pains might be made universal. At present, there 
being the greatest abundance of grass, the cattle of Malabar are in 
better <»ndition that any that I have Been ia India; but, as ttat 
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will soon wither up from the drought, I am told, that for three 1800 . 
mouths before the commencement of the rainy season their oondi- ***’ **’ 
tion will ba deplorable. On the present system, no more cattle can 
be kept than what can be supported from the beginning of January 
until the end of May upon the straw of the second or smallest croi^ 
of rice. The straw of the first crop, owing to its being cut in th* 
rainy season, cannot be preserved. If hay could be collected, or if 
on the higher Parum lands Hagy {Gynomrm coracanus) could be 
cultivated, merely for the straw, a great many more cattle might 
be kept, and the increased quantity of manure would be an immense 
advantage to the farmer. • 

Everywhere in the interior parts of Malabar a prodigious inoon- Want of mar- 
venience is felt, from the want of Bazars or markets. A little 
encouragement given to the Nazarens might induce that indus- 
trious class of men to settle in small villages of 30 or 40 houses, at 
reasonable distances throughout the country, where they would 
keep shops greatly to the advantage of the natives. 

The exports and imports, by sea and land, in the part of this (Mmmerce. 
province under Mr. Wye, will be seen in extracts from the custom- 
house accompts, which were sent to me by that gentleman. See 
the Appendix at the end. 

Mr. Wye says, that in his districts there are 18,544 Cannies, or Salt, 
plots of ground employed for making salt, and that the quantity 
mighk probably be increased, were the inhabitants rich enough to 
incur the necessary expense. According to the calculations pro- 
cured at Calicut, the quantity of salt made will be about 2,096 Win- 
chester bushels. It will be seen, that the quantity of salt exported, 
especially by sea, is considerable : in the two last years, after allow- 
ing for the importation of a small quantity, an excess of 40,008 
JParahs has been exported. I am not acquainted with the contents 
of a Parah of salt. If it be the same with a Foray of rice, the 
annual exportation would be double the quantity which, according 
to my calculation, is manufactured. The Canny of salt ground may, 
however, be different here from that in use at Calicut. 

22d December. — In the morning I went a long stage to Vencata- nec. 22 . 
cotay. The road, most of the way, passes along the ridge of a low 
hill, whence narrow vallies go off toward both sides, and are sepa- 
rated from each other by branches of the hill. These valli^ 
very beautiful ; but the rest of the country, at this season, looks ill. 

It is only the declivities of the hills that are formed into terraces 
for cultivation ; the level ground on the summits of the ridges, 
which occupies a large proportion of the country, is quite waste. 

The soil in some places is apparently good ; but, in general, the 
Laterite, or brick-stone, comes very near the surfisice, and would 
impede the plough. In some places the granite appears. As usual 
in Malabar, it is entirely free from veins of quartz or felspar. The 
whole, however, is covered with long grass used for thatch and 
pasture : but not a thousandth part of it is employed for these pur- 
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1800. poses ; and in December and January the remainder is burnt, which 
destroj’s the bashes that spring up in the rainy season, and keeps 
the country cleai'. 

De/.cJtfl-cotrt?/ is in a district named Sh irnnda, and the land- 
is paid in kind. This appeal’s to be owing to its having former- 
ly been Cliencid land.s, that is, such as were appropriated for the 
support of a Rdjd. When the Mujd of the 'lamuri family, to whom 
it belonged, fled to Tracaticore, the whole was seized, and valued at 
the full rack-rent. By some error in the accom])ts, every Patom 
(portion equal to the quantity of seed sown) of rent was valued at a 
Fanain ; which being more than its average value, the farmers would 
not have cultivated the ground, had ih ' rent been demanded in 
money. It has therefore been taken in kind, as is usually done by 
landlords when they receive rack-rent. Last year the Company found 
a considerable dcficiencj’ from the amount rated in the public 
accomjjts, although the gn-ain was kept until the dearest season before 
it was sold. A man has this year undertaken to pay the whole in 
money, on condition that the instalments of payment are made at 
flivourable seasons. He is enabled to do this, by letting the ground 
to the most advantage ; whereas the government allowed the far- 
mers 100 seeds for every ten-Poray-lavd, and agreed to receive what 
Avas given them as the remainder of the crop, in which, of course, 
they Avere enormously’ defrauded. The farmers of Veyicatri-cotay 
make annual agreements for tlndr hinds, and fre(|uently change their 
pos.scs.sions ; but no rice ground.^ arc unoccupied. 

Taiam of Mala- 1 observed ono of the machines for raising water called a Yntam, 

_ which AAAIS made on a better construction than "those aboA’e the Ghats. 
It AA’as Avrought by one man, aa'Iio stood on a plank running parallel 
to the lever, and jflaced on one siil • ; .so that the side of the lever 
passed jtarallel to his face, and he aaais in no danger of being hurt by 
the bucket coming up betAVoon hi.s legs, as liappen.s where the mans 
face loiiks toward the end of the hwer. Tlie loA’er Avas made of a 
Bamttoo, and the weight Avas a large .stone fixed by a SAviv'cl. The 
bucket Avas made of an excaA'ated piece of Avood, shaped like the 
half of a Cheshire chee.se, and, Avhen full of AAvater, was lighter than 
the stone, AA’hich of coni’se raise*! it with-mt any exertion of the 
labourer. From a avoU l(i feet deep the man rai.sed four buckets m 
a minute, each containing 209 cubical inches, or about 178 ale 
gallons in the hour. 

FamUy of the At iiight I Avas A'isited liy the sixth Rdjd of the Tamuri family, 

TanuHSaja. p.s Avcll as the third in rank, re.sides at Venc.atn-cotay. 

third d' clined rccoi\'ing a A'isit from me ; and perhaps thought that 
his coming, as his relation did, would be rlerogatory to his rank. The 
Rdjd Avho visited mo was a good looking man of about .50 years of 
age. His suite was not numerous, but very well dressed. He said, 
that Shirnada, the country in which we then were, formerly 
belonged to the Rajd of Veltater. About 400 years ago that chief, 
haA’ing been attacked by the northern Nairs, applied for assistance 
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to the Tamuri, and by ceding Shirnada obtained the protection of 1800. 
that prince. The fort of Vcucatu was afterwards Imilt by the 
maris ; but, although it was much enlarged by tlie late Snlfan, iti.s 
still a place of no importance. The Hdjui< of Mulafnr, indeed, do 
not seem to have ever truste<l to fortiiicatious for the defence' of 
their country. The Tuinuri fimily, during the time they suffei'ca 
exile in the Truvancorc dominions, were cliietly .sujiported bv the 
liboi'ality of its prim-e. There are at [>resiuit aijout 2.") Tauihiiretti-'^, 
or ladic.s of this noble f.unil}', and the male.s are nearly about tlic 
same numl icr. 

2od Jkcrmhi r . — I went a short journey to Ti ra>.\inn-Avij'iih),Ticc 2 .r. 
and passed thi- )agh acountry similar totlcit whicli I sa.w yi u rdav. An^TdlT 
Tir uiXiiHX-A'iKjail n i.s :i small Moiddi/ town on tlie .soutlru'u l>,iul< of 
a river which conie.s from h it'ula, amt in the rainy .seasiiu is navi- 
gable with canoes for 32 milas upwanls. It ha.s no communication 
with ih.& Baypour ( Vaypuru) river, a.s rupi'c.sented in Major itenuers 
map. Tiruvana-Aityady is tlio place wliicii in our maps is oali^ 
Teivaiiiigary, and is remarkable for the deebivo victory wliicli in the 
year 1790 Colonel llarthv gained in its neiglibourhood over the 
forces of Tippoo. Near the .1 iijU'ly, or m.arkct, tliere is a small fort, 
which was erected by the Sidtiot round a (Jol'i’im, or palace, belonging 
to the TamM/'i Baja. Botli have now fallen into ruins; and tho 
Tamuri, since his return from exile, has not visited the place. 

In this district of Shinnida the P<n innba laud may he divided or high, 
into three kinds. First that which is fit for plantations. This kind 
of land pays a rent to tho landlord, when cultivated for ginger, tur- 
meric, plantains, or other articles tliat are not taxed : the rent 
amounts to 1 Fa/irdu for every Poray-canditin, of which nine-twenty- 
fourths go to government as land-tax. The .second kind i.s land near 
the villages, wliieh is cultivated ouco in three years for hill-rice, 

SesdiJium, and Shainay [Baniciun uiillire). It pays the same rent 
as the fir.st kind, and tho same share of this is taken as land-tax. 

The third kind is cnltivatoil in the sarao manner ; but, on account 
of its distance from the villages, poverty, or other cause.s, such as tho 
officers who valued it having been corrupted, it pays no tax. To tho 
landlord it ought to pay a fifth part of the produce ; but .some farmers 
refuse to give more than one-seventh. 

I here examined the cultivators concerning the manner of raising 
the pepper vine. They say, that it does not thrive where planted A;, 
close together ; and therefore every man, in tho garden near his 
house, has five or six trees only, which are intended as supports for 
this valuable plant. The Mango tree {Mamjije^'a) is reckoned tlio 
best for the purpose, and its fruit is not injured by the popper. Tho 
Jocjfctree {Artocarpiis intcgriiolUA is sometimes employed; but its 
fruit is diminished in quantity, and is said to be injured in quality, 
the pepper communicating its flavour. This circumstance I have 
heard confirmed by Europeans ; but I confess that I am still sceptical. 

The pepper- vine thrives also very well >n tho Erytlirina, ; and, 
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where there are no trees in the garden, this is prefeired ; as a large 
branch of it, being put in the ground in the rainy season, will in 
the course of a year be fit for receiving the vine ; and in the mean 
time Mango trees may be raised, to serve after the Erythrinas 
have died ; for the pepper vines, after bearing from six to fifteen 
years, kill this tree. The Mango tree ought to be at least twenty 
years old before any pepper vines are put on it. Suppose a Mango 
tree be fit for receiving the vine, the following is the manner 
in which that is planted. Between the 11th of June and the 
12th of July, or at the commencement of the rainy season, the soil 
round the tree is dug ; and a small bank, surrounding the root at a 
cubit’s distance, is formed to confine the water. Then from 8 to 
1 2 shoots of the vine, in proportion to the size of the tree, are laid 
down within the bank, and with two or three inches of one end 
standing up against the trunk. They are then covered wdth about 
•D inch of fine mould ; and, if any length of time occurs without 
rain, they must be watered; but this is seldom requiied. The 
shoots are about a cubit long. As the vines grow, they must he 
tied up to the tree, and rank weeds must be pulled up from near 
their roots. In the hot season they require to be watered with a 
pot ; and at the commencement of the rainy season some leaves, 
ashes, and dung, must be spread on the ground near their roots. 
The pepper vine begins to bear at six years of age ; in four years 
more it is in full perfection, and continues so for twenty years, 
when it dies. The young amenta begin to form at a feast called 
Tiruvadaray Netvelly, which is accompanied by a certain conjunc- 
tion of the stars, the period of which none but astrologers can tell. 
It happened this year on the 17th of June. The beginning of the 
rainy season may therefore be considered as the flowering time of 
the pepper. When the fruit is intended for black pepper, it is not 
allowed to ripen ; but is collected green, so soon as the berriw 
become hard and firm, which Irappens between the 13th of Decem- 
ber and the 11th of January'. As the amenta come to a prop® 
maturity, they are pinched off by the fingers, placed on a mat, and 
rubbed with the hands and feet, until the berries separate from the 
stem These are then spread out on mats, so that one does not lie 
upon another, and are dried two, or at the most three days in the 
sun ; while at night they are collected in earthen jars, to keep them 
from the dew. The pepper is then put up in mat-bags, containing 
from 2 to 4 Tolams, or from 64 to 1 28 lb., and is fit for sale. The 
whole cost attending this process seems to be very trifling ; and I 
have no doubt of Mr. Smee’s allowance, of one-ninth of the produce, 
being fully adequate to defray the annual expense. The original 
Ci^ of planting can hardly be brought to an accompt, it is so small- 
^at is intended for white pepper, is allowed to become quite ripe. 
The berries are then red, and, the plup being washed off, the white 
seed IS dried for sale. The wines in this case are very apt to die, 
and in this province little or none is now made. 
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The soil most esteemed here for pepper is red and contains .small 
stones. When a man wants to make a garden, he gives on a mort- Tenures’ of pep- 
gage honi(Cuey Canum) from 15 to 40 Fanams to the landlord for 
three Pomy-caudums of a proper soil ; and pays annually one Fanam 
for each Poray-caudurn, should he raise nothing in his garden but 
ginger, turmeric, plantains. Mangoes, or the like ; but out of this 
the landlord pays the tax. Hhould the mortgagee plant any Jack, 

Betel-nvt, or coco nut trees, or pep])er vines, us .soon as these come 
into bearing, he must give an eightli part of the produce to the land- 
lord, and pay the land-tax, which on [tepper vines is 3 Fanams for 
every tree. This is only to be understood of the largest trees, sup- 
porting ten or twelve pepper vines. In the revenue aecompis, a 
sufficient number of smaller trees are written as one, to make the tax 
equable, and not heavier than at the rate of three Fanams for a 
tree of the best quality. The three Fanams paid for the land-tax 
are new, of which 85 are equal to Rupee. But all other Fanams 
mentioned among the farmers are old, and equal to ^ Rupee. 

The produce of the vines growing on a tree paying full revenue Produce ^ of tto 
the cultivators estimate at half a Tolam, or 16 lb.; but the collector’s ’ 
agent says, that this is the produce of a very ordinary tree ; that a 
middling one produces three quarters of a ToLam, or 24 lb.; and that 
a good one in fact produces one Tolam, or 32 lb. The land-tax, the 
fanners acknowledge, ’amounts to about a third part of the produce. 

Now we shall see that they frequently sell their pepper at 15 old 
Fanams a Tolam, equal to 1 3 J new ones ; and by this estimate the 
average produce should be jjj parts of a Tolam, or about 21 J lb. In 
the revenue accompts of Mr. Wye’s districts, the number of trees 
bearing pepper vines is rated at 8484 ; and the average quantity 
exported is 4270 Tolams, which gives very nearly half a Tolam, or 
16 lb. for the produce of each tree ; to which we must add what is 
consumed in the country, and what is smuggled ; and then 21 j lb. 
will not, I am persuaded, be thought too great an allowance. Each 
tree actually producing pepper with vigour is, however, by no means 
to be conceived as producing that quantity. Ihis is the produce ot 
the best; and in the revenue accompts, four, or even five, arc 
written as one, as I have before mentioned ; stdl I am at a loss to 
explain the very small quantity of produce spited by Mr. Smee as 
the average of the trees in the southern and middle parts of Malabar, 

After rejecting all trees covered with old or young vine,p y 
not productive, he estimates the average produce of the remainder 
at 44 lb. of dried pepper. I am still farther staggered by the 
quantity of pepper stated by Mr. Wye to be exported from the 
southern division alone, and which that geiitleman has good op- 
portunities of knowing: this he stated, in round numbers, at 8OO 
Candies of 640 1b. Now the whole productive pepper vmes, m 
the southern and middle division of Malabar, by Mr, bmees \alu- 
ation, amount to only 43,803, and at his average rate of produce 
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1800. could give only 322 Gandies. By Mr. Wye’s estimate of the export, 
each of them ought certainly to give more than 11 pounds, exclusive 
of country consumption, smuggling, and the number of vines in 
the middle division ; hut, as these are very few, they need not be 
taken into consideration. The obstacles, indeed, that are thrown in 
the way of the most careful investigation of the produce of planta- 
tions are such as should cause a mode of taxation founded on a 
supposed knowledge of its amount to he totally rejected. The pre- 
sent tax is three Panama for every vine ; that is to say, for as many 
vines as produce nine Panama worth of pepper. Mr. Smee, iu con- 
sequence of his finding the produce so small, proposes to reduce the 
tax to one half levied on the actual number of productive vines, 
■which, by bis account, amount to about one-fourth of the whole. 
The present tax is certainly not oppressive, as the cultivation is 
extending ; and the cultivators, besides giving a considerable loan 
on mortgage to the landlord, can afford to give him one-eighth part 
of the produce, and a small ground-rent for the garden. It will be 
seen, that the principal evils attached to the cultivators arise from 
their own want of prudence. 

Trade in pepper. Fai mers of prudcncc and substance, such as the Moplays mostly 
are, receive no advances ; but, when their pepper is fit for market, 
sell it to the best advantage, and deliver it at the sea-port towns at 
from 24 to 25 old Vir’-Raya Fanams a Tolant, or at from 120 to 125 
Rupees a Candy of 640 lb. The case, however, is very different 
with most of the Hindus, who in Malabar are as remarkable for a 
thoughtless profusion, as in other parts they are notoriously penuri- 
ous. Between the 12th of June and 13th of September, the Mussul- 
man traders come from the coast, and enter into written agreements 
■with those who are vnlling to receive advances. The cultivator 
agrees to deliver a certain quantity of pepper, for which the trader 
pays down immediately from 13 to 15 Panama a Tolam, or from 65 
to 75 Rupees a Gandy. Should the cultivator, at the crop season, be 
unable to deliver the quantity for which he contracted, he must pay 
for the deficiency at the market price, which is generally 120 or 125 
Rupees a Candy. As he is seldom or never able to pay this in cash, 
he gives a note of hand, engaging to deliver pepper for the amount 
of the price of the deficiency, at the rate of one Tolam for from 13 to 
] 5 Fnnams ; but no interest is charged. Indeed, the profits of the 
trader are immense ; as for an advance of 15 Panama for six months, 
4e gets a profit of ten ; and it is evident that the risk is very small. 
Should a merchant not consent to receive the pepper, on account of 
its being bad, the cultivator may sell it to any person that he pleases, 
and give the proceeds to the merchant. Should these not amount 
to the market price, he gives a note of hand for the balance, which 
is considered as part of the advance for the next year. It is evi- 
dently the interest of the merchant to keep up a high nominal price, 
even should he, in selling the pepper to foreigners, be obliged to 
allow a large discoimt ; for all the balances due by the farmer are 
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paid at what is called the market price. The present market price 
is 125 Rupees a Gandy, or 21. l.s. od. a hundred- weight. It is some- 
times so low as 100 Rupees, and at others rises to double that sum. 

The cultivators, when questioned concerning the reason that can 
induce them to take up money on terms so disadvantageous, attri- 
bute it entirely to the land-tax ; for every evil in Malabar is ascrib- 
ed to that as its source. When asked, however, if they would be 
willing to pay in their pepper to the Company, in place of the 
land-tax, at 18 or 20 Ranatfs a Tolam, they start innumerable objec- 
tions. At length I found out, that the real cause of the Hindus dis- 
posing of their pepper at this low rate, is a festival called Wona, 
which is celebrated in the month Singhium. At this the Hindiia 
expend in drinking and finery every thing which they can raise. In 
their fits of intoxication there are constant scenes of fighting 
and abuse, which were a great source of revenue to the Rajas, as 
opening a way for law-suits and criminal prosecutions ; and, with a 
view probably to encourage this source of revenue, the Rajas did 
not punish any murder that was committed during the festivities of 
Wona ; but restricted themselves to fining tho.se who gave abusive 
language, in the vehemence and indecency of which the Hindus 
exceed all other nations. It is hardly necessary to mention, that 
such an excuse for murder would not be admitted in the courts which 
are at present established in the country. 

In the gardens of this neighbourhood much ginger and turmeric 
are cultivated. For this purpose a red soil, free from stones, is rec- 
koned the best. Between the llthof April and the 11th of May 
the garden is dug with the hoe, aad formed into ridges, one cubit 
broad, one cubit high, and one cubit distant from each other, their sides 
being perpendicular. Two rows of the cuttings of ginger, or tur- 
meric, are put in each ridge, and slightly covered with earth. The 
plot is then covered with bushes, to act as a manure, and to keep off 
the sun. Between the 12th of June and the 13th of July, the shoots 
appear above ground ; and ten days afterwards the stems of the 
bushes are removed. Between every two rows of the plants, small 
twigs of trees are then put lengthwise and across, and weeds arc 
removed by the hand. Between the 13th of December and the 1 1th 
of January, both roots are fit for pulhug. Those intended for re- 
planting are mixed with a little red mud, and immediately buried in 
a pit. 

The ginger, intended for sale, is scraped with a knife to remove 
the outer skin ; and, having been sprinkled with the ashes of cow 
dung, is spread out on mats, and dried eight or ten days ; when it 
is fit for sale. 

The turmeric intended for sale, immediately after having been 
taken up, is boiled a whole day in water. The pieces that are largo 
are then split, and for five or six days the whole is exposed on mats 
to the sun. 
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X JOURNEY FROM MAUIIAS THROUGH 

In the gardens and plantations toward the sea coast of the southern 
parts of Malabar, a species of Gycas, called hidu hy the natives 
{Todda Fauna, •Hort. Mai.), is very common; but it grows sponta- 
neously from the nuts that accidentally fall. The nuts are collected; 
and, having been dried for a month in the sun, are beaten in a 
mortar, and the kernels formed into a flour, which the natives eat, 
and call Iitditm Podi. It is reckoned superior to the flour prepared 
from the stem of the Erimpanna (Garyota), but it is only used by 
the poor, who between the idth July andithe 13th of September are 
in danger of perishing. It is prepared during the former month, and 
cannot be preserved longer than the end of the latter. 

24th December. — I set out with an intention of stopping at 
Pat'upa-nada, which in our maps is called Perperengarde ; but, owing 
to the untowardness of my guides, I found, on my arrival there, 
that my tents had been carried on to Vay -pura. I was of course 
obliged to follow ; but much of my baggage did not arrive until 
four m the afternoon, and the cattle were worn out with fatigue. 
I’rom Tiruvana Angady to Partipa-nada is a plain, intersected in the 
middle by a deep creek running north and south, and forming the 
boundary between the Shirnada belonging to the Tarnuri, and the 
dominions of a petty chief called the Parupa-nada Raja. The 
country formerly belonging to this chief extended in a narrow tract 
along the sea side, from the river of Galicut to Tannore. At Tannore 
commenced another petty Rajaship, extending to tlie Panyanl river, 
and called Betiutanada. The family that governed this has become 
entirely extinct. 

The plain between Tiruvana and Parupa-nada consists partly of 
high (Partem) and partly of very low, or Paddum land. Both are 
at present very much neglected. The higher land, being no where 
steep, seems capable of being wholly converted into plantations, or 
of being cultivated with hill rice, and other dry-grains. The Pad- 
dum-land is very low ; and so much inundated, that a great part of 
it does not become dry until the hot season. It is said to be of a 
very good quality. The neglected state of agriculture is attributed 
to the want of people, and to the poverty of those who remain. 
Near the sea coast runs a narrow border, well filled with coco-nut 
gardens, and highly productive. Between this and the sea are 
barren downs, on which is situated the Moplay town Parupa-nada. 
This contains about 700 houses, and is the best built native town 
that I have yet seen. The houses are built of stone; and, were they 
better aired, would be comfortable even for Europeans. 

The Moplays on the sea coast are a most industrious quiet peo- 
ple, and will scarcely acknowledge as brethren those rufiians who 
live in the interior part of the country, and who, having been let 
loose upon the Naira, have acquired a bloody-thirsty, rapacious dis- 
position, which they justify by considering their adversaries as in- 
fidels. 

At some distance north from Parupa-nada, I passed over, in a 
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very bad ferry boat, the mouth of the river which comes from 1800. 
Tiruvana ; and about two miles farther, I crossed a still larger river, 
and came to Vay-pura, which in onr maps is called Baypour. When 
compared with that at Madras, the surf on this coast is trifling ; 
and, except where rocky head-lands run a little way into the sea, 
boats of any kind might, without danger, land on every part of the 
coast. I met people tracking boats along the shore, and observed 
men, who were walking on the outside of the surf, and pushing along 
floats of timber, while the water did not reach up to their shoSders. 

The Parupa-nada Raja resides at Vay-puva. He pretends to be p<^‘nipa-nada 
of the Kshatri c;iste. Like those of the other noble families of Ma- 
lobar, the ladies of this, who are called Tamhurettis, cohabit with 
such of the b'amburis as they choose, and all their male children 
are called Unitamban. The five eldest of these are called Rajas, 
each of whom has a peculiar title. That of the oldest, who is the 
head of the family, is Taycapadu. 

Vay-pura was originally called north Parupa-nada. It is a small rya-pma, »na 
town, containing 1 20 houses of all castes, and has hardly any trade. 

The situation is most beautiful, on the north side of a river, where 
it enters the sea. Within, the river has deep water; but, like all 
those on the coast, has a bar at its mouth. At favourable seasons 
vessels drawing 14 feet may be floated over the bar by means of 
ca.sks. Some projectors have here erected lofts, and other works 
accommodated for building ships of war ; for which purpose no place 
seems to be worse fitted. Small vessels, however, might be built to 
considerable advantage, a good deal of timber coming down the 
river, which afibrds fine situations for slips, or docks. The native 
collector says, that two years ago 10,000 Teak trees were brought 
down the river ; but this was the produce of the forests for four 
years, none having been exported during that time. The native 
colleotor thinks, that between two and three thousand trees may be 
annually procured. The timber is cut on the GhaU, and conveyed 
by elephants to the part of the river which in the rainy season has 
water sufficient to float it. Many of the best trees are cut in two, 
to enable the clephanls to drag them ; and in this operation many 
of them are rent, or otherwise materially injured. Teak timber, of 
an ordinary quality for ship-building, sells at 9 or 10 Rupees a 
Candy, which measures 10| English cubical feet. The foot, there- 
fore, costs from about \M. to 2s. Choice timber sells as high as 
16 Rupees a Candy, or 34^V^. a cubical foot. 

At Vay-pura some private gentlemen, with a view of supplying 
the dock yard at Bombay with Teak plank, have erected a saw mill ; 
and a great deal of money has been expended in the project, with 
very little prospect of success. The power intended to have turned 
this mill was the wind ; which appears to me to be by far too pre- 
carious a moving power for such heavy machinery. 

No rice is exported from this river, the produce of the country 
being only sufficient for the maintenance of the inhabitants. 
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1800^ 2oth Lecemher. — I went a short journey to Calicut, and had a 

Coco nut pisnta- good road. Ey the way I crossed a river, much inferior to that at 
tions. Vay-piira, but provided with excellent ferry-boats, composed of 

two canoes connected by a stage. The road passes through planta- 
tions of coco-nuts, some of wbieh are thickly set ; but in general, 
throughout the coast, not one half the number ot trees are placed 
in the gardens that they are calculated to receive. Very little at- 
tention is any where paid to keep the gardens in order. The flat 
Parumba lands near the sea are never cultivated for bill-rice, and 
pay no land-tax, unless for the trees that may be planted on them ; 
as is the case indeed every where, except in Shirnada. A man who 
wants a house and garden gives for a piece of suitable ground from 
15 to 20 Fuiiams on mortgage. If the landlord wishes to reassume 
this ground, which ho may at any time do, he must not only repay 
the mortgage, but also pay the value of the house, of the fences, 
and of any trees that have been planted. If a man wants to raise a 
plantation of coco-nut trees, he gives from 60 to 00 Funams on 
mortgage for 10 Candies of land, and gives the landlord annually a 
piece of cloth, and a bunch of plantains, as an acknowledgment of 
tenure. The Gandy is 12 Gajaa (of 28^ inches each) square : so that 
the value of this kind of land, to the landlord, is from 8/. Is. 0|<i. 
to 12i. 6s. 0|d. an acre. The fanner or mortgagee is at the whole 
expense of making and cultivating the garden, and pays the tax, 
which is half a P'anam for each good tree, old and young trees being 
exempted, and throe or four bad ones being rated as one in the reve- 
nue accompts. The trees are planted in such a straggling manner, 
that it is impossible to say what the amount of the tax on any given 
space really is. It is said, that 20 trees may be planted on one 
Candy, of which ten ought to be in full bearing, and to produce on 
an average 23 nuts, worth at the cutting season three-fom'ths of a 
Fanam; but, if dried, worth one Fanam. The Tiars give a Fanam 
yearly for each tree, for liberty to extract the juice. This account , 
was given me by the native revenue officer at Vay-pura, while no 
cultivators were present; and if it be just, an acre would produce 
1266 nuts, worth when green ll. Os. 6d., and when dried ll. 7a. id. ; 
and if the tax were strictly exacted, an acre would pay to govern- 
ment 13s. 8d. ; but in fact the tax is not levied by an actual enumera- 
tion, nor are the trees ever planted so closely. For at the rate stated 
here, the trees would be distant from each other only about 
6 feet. The produce stated by the collector, as the average rate of 
one tree, is 30 per cent, less than Mr. Smee’s estimate; probably 
owing to his including every tree of a bearing age, good or bad, 
whereas Mr. Smee rejects all that do not bear more than 10 nuts. 
The very great difference between the estimates founded on the 
collector’s information, and those founded on the information of the 
cultivators at Shetuwai, show the difficulty in this province of procur- 
ing statistical accounts. The account of the cultivators seems to 
agree best with the actual number of trees in any given space : that 
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of the collector, with pains and industrv, might perhaps be 1800. 
realised. 

26— 30th December. — I remained at Calicut with Mr. Spencer, Dec 26 - 3 c. 
the president ot the commi.ssion for the affairs of Malabar ; and from 
that gentleman, and from Mr. Smee, the other commissioner, I receiv- 
ed every assistance that I could require. 

The proper name of the place is CoUcodu. When Cheruman iii.tory of 
Dermal had divided Malabar among his nobles, and had no princi- 
pality remaining to bestow on the asoestor of the Tamuri, he gave 
that chief his sword, with all the territory in which a cock crowing 
at a small temple here could be heard. Thi.s formed the originrd 
dominions of the Tamuri, and was called CoUcodu, or the cock-crow- 
ing. This place continued to be the chief residence of the Tamuri 
Rajas until the Mussulman invasion, and became a very flourishing 
city, owing to the success that its lords had in war, and the encour- 
agement which they gave to commerce. Tippoo destroyed the town, 
and removed its inhabitants to Nelluru, the name of which ho 
changed to Farmck-abad ; for, like all the Mussulmans of India, he 
was a mighty changer of old Pagan names. Fifteen months after 
this forced emigration, the English conquered the province, and the 
inhabitants returned with groat joy to their old place of residence. 

The town now contains about five thousand houses, and is fast 
recovering. Before its destruction by Tippoo its houses amounted 
to between six and seven tliousand. Most of its inhabitants aro 
Maplays. 

Thepeople here say. that the whole country between Cape Comorin n.sinry n 
and Surat is, in their books, divided into Keralam and Kankanam ; 
both of which were created by Farasu-rama, and therefore ought 
not to be included in the fifty-six Dcsams of Bharata-khanda. Of 
their country the people here have a history, which is called Kerala 
Ulpati, and is written in a pure and old dialect of the Ellacanum, or 
■ poetical language. It is understood with great difficulty, many 
pa.ssages are interpreted in different wa 3 'S ; and some of the copies 
are said to differ essentially from others. The author is supposed to 
have been Sankara Achdrya. 

At this place Ulr. Torin, the commercial resident, has been en- of 

deavouring to establish a manufacture of the plain cotton goods 
which are called Inngcloth. It is of 6 Calls fineness (that is to say, 
contains in its warp 744 threads), and the pieces are 72 cubits long, 
by in width. The prices given to the weavers are 34, 32, and 
SO gold Fauams for the piece, according to its quality. Very few 
are made of the first qualitj'. The prices reduced to Bombay Rupees, 
and these valued at the mint price, are IS-s. 6fd., 17s. b\d., and 
16s. 4|(i. The cloth is afterwards bleac^jed, and .sent to Europe on 
the Company’s account. The weavers have been brought from the 
dominions of Travancore and Coehi ; and Idr. Torin complains of 
their indolence, and want of honesty. They are 844 in number, but 
work 237 looms only, and bring in monthly 468 piece.s of cloth. 
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Within these two months Mr. Torin has established another manu- 
factory of the same cloth at Pali-ghat, of which he has favourable 
expectations, as the cloths are better and cheaper. Pali-ghat is 
indeed the only part of the province that seems to be a fit situation 
for manufacturers, as its neighbourhood is th% only part that affords 
a surplus of grain. The other parts of the province have in their 
plantations more than sufficient employment for all the hands which 
they can support, and a constant demand for the produce of the 
labour which is so bestowed. I should, therefore, consider the in- 
troduction of manufactures as likely to prove injurious, by taking 
away labourers that might be more usefully employed. At present, 
by far the greater part of the clothing that is used in the country 
is imported. In every district a few weavers make coarse cotton 
cloth for the use of the lower classes ; and at TeMichery a few make 
table-cloths, napkins, and towels for the Europeans and native Por- 
tuguese. 

Some men of the Panchala tribe, which here is called Peringullan, 
paint and varnish wood by the following process. They take butter- 
milk, and boil it with a small quantity of quicklime, until strings 
form in the decoction and separate from the watery parts, which 
they decant. The stringy matter is then mixed with the paint, 
which has been well powdered. With these the wooden work is 
first painted ; it is then allowed to dry for one day, and afterwards 
receives a coat of Pundum, which is the fresh juice of a tree called 
Peini Maram. The Pundum must be used while it is fresh, and will 
not keep for more than two or three days. After the first coat of 
Pundum has dried, another coat of paint is given, and that is followed 
by another of varnish. In the same manner leather may be painted 
and varnished. The varnish effectually resists the action of water. 
All my attempts, however, to find out the varnish-tree were vain. 

Calicut and Vay-pura form a small district ; and, unfortunately, 
I have received no answers to the statistical queries which I pro- 
posed relative to it ; as has also been the case in the districts 
under the management of Mr. Drummond and Captain Osbume, 
which renders my account of Malabar much less complete than I 
expected to make it. From Mr. Smee’s valuable communications 
I am persuaded, that from the southern and middle divisions of 
Malabar at least the following quantity of the produce of planta- 
tions is annually exported. 

Rupees. 

Coco-nuts ... 38,458 thousand, at 13| iJupces, ... 519,048 

Betel-^iuts ... 58,392 thousand, at 3 Fananxs, ... 32,916 

Black pepper ... 340 Candies, at 12-5 .Rupees, ... 42,500 


• Rupees 614,464 

Besides large quantities of ginger and turmeric ; and I have alr^y 
mentioned, that the quantity of black pepper is more than double 
that here stated. 
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In the Appendix at the end, will be found a report, made by 1800- 
the commercial resident at Galicut, on the province having been 
ceded to the Company ; which will throw considerable light on the 
trade of the country. 

Having procured £^n intelligent native officer of revenue, I went Produce, seed, 
with him to a rice field belonging to a man of substance ; and, having Si i*?, cel»nd. 
measured this, found that it contained 27,893 square feet. The 
Poray here contains 607| cubical inches. These preparatory mea- 
sures having been taken, I, in presence of the native officer, obtained 
the following account from the proprietor of the field, and believe 
that what he stated may be depended on as true. 

The field which I measured was of a poor soil, and in the 
revenue accompts was called a Jive-Po ray- land ; but in fact it sows 
6 Porays in the fiu^t crop, and 5 Porays in the second. The person 
to whom it has been mortgaged stated its usual produce to be 36 
Porays in the first crop, and 1 5 Porays in the second, in all 51 Porays. 


This, he says, is disposed of as follows : 

Poittl/S, 

Negadi, or land-tax 15 

Charges of collection 

Seed 11 

Slaves, and other stock 11 

Landlord 21 

Interest of 25 Fanams, which he has given on mortgage, 
and which ought to be considered as part of the land- 
lord’s profit IJ 

Farmer’s profit 9 


Porays 51 

On the sea-coast the Poray at harvest time is worth one Fanam. 
Reducing the measures and money, we shall have, at this rate, for 
every acre. 

Produce. Value. 
Bushels. £ *. d. 


or land-tax 6 6 1 9 0 12 9i 

Charges of collection 0-6619 0 1 3L 

Seed 4-8639 0 9 ^ 

Expense of cultivation 4-8639 0 9 44 

Landlord 0-9928 0 1 11 

Interest for money advanced to ditto 0 5516 0 1 0| 

Cultivator’s profit 3-9713 0 7 8 


Total of two crops. Bushels 22| £2 3 54 

If the same extent .of ground had been of the best quality, these 
people say, it would have been rated in the public accompts at .si.x 
Pomi/s, and would produce in the first crop 48 Porttys, and in the 
second crop 35 Porays, in all 83 Porays. This would be divided as 
follows : 
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The Foray-candum here is from 4,649 to 5,578 square feet, 
according to the crop; average 5,113. If the seed be also sown of 
the same thickness at Pali-ghat, Angnda-'puram, and Chowgaut, 
where the Foray is larger, and of which I think there is no reason 
to doubt, the Foray-candum at these places ought to contain 
5,893 square feet. Mr. Warden’s estimate makes it only 3,364 ; my 
estimate at Fali-ghat made it 7,622 ; Mr. Drummond’s estimate 
made it 5,827, which approaches so near what I here found to be the 
case, that I consider it as the real extent, and that the average 
quantity of seed sown cn an acre is a little less than bushels. 

Owing to the comparative thickness of the seed in Malabar, 
with that in the eastern parts of India, the crops appear very poor, 
when the increase on each seed sown is only mentioned ; from 5 to 
10 seeds being wliat is usually allowed as the produce in Malabar, 
while 40, and even 60 fold, are frequently mentioned in the Car- 
natic. But the rice land of Malabar is really very valuable, and 
bears actually heavier crops than most of the country toward the 
east. The soil near the sea is poorer than in the interior of the 
province ; but the grain being higher priced at the sea side, makes 
the value of the crops in both parts nearly the same. 

All along the coast of Malabar salt is made by the natural 
evaporation of the sea water. In order to be satisfied concerning this 
subject, I first examined a set of people called Yaytuvans, who are 
those by whom the salt is made. Their account is as fdlows : 

Low grounds near the inlets from the sea, and surrounded by 
channels into which the tide flows, are chosen for the purpose. 
Between February the 10 th and March the 11th, the preparatory 
steps must be finished. First, the tide is excluded, by damming up 
at low water the mouth of the channels. The field is then cleaned, 
by removing a slippery green conferva that grows in the rainy sea- 
son, It is then ploughed twice, and the roots of any herbs that 
grow on it are carefully removed. The field is then allowed 20 days 
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to dry, and the clods are broken with a wooden stake. The channels 1800. 
for admitting the tide are then cleared, and filled with sand, to be 
used as afterwards mentioned. Part of it is mixed with ooze, and 
of theso materials is formed a square plot, or one in form of a paral- 
lelogram, which is raised about a foot above the level of the field, 
well smoothed, and then every day for a month rubbed with a stone, 
until it becomes solid and hard. It is divided into small squares, 
eight or ten cubits iu extent, and surrounded by small banks of the 
same materials. This plot is used for evaporating the brine. It is 
surrounded by several small mounds, which are formed of sand taken 
from the channels and mixed with a little mud. In the summit of 
each is formed a small cistern, about a cubit in diameter. From 
the bottom of this a Bamboo spout conveys any water that may be 
put in the cistern, to a reservoir whicli is formed at the bottom of the 
mound. The whole field is then smoothed; and about the 12th of 
March the dams are remoi’ed from the channels, and the tides are 
daily admitted. Some earth is every morning scraped from the 
surface of the field, and with this the cisterns in the mounds are filled. 
Water from the channels is then poured upon this earth, and filters 
gradually through the pipe into the reservoir. A clear brine is thus 
procured, with which every day at noon the small squares in the 
plot are filled, to about the depth of a quarter of an inch. In the 
course of the afternoon the water is evaporated b}’ the sun and wind, 
the salt remains quite dry, and is collected in the evening. This 
operation is repeated daily for 92 days, from the 12th of March to 
the 11th of June inclusive. The salt made in the beginning of the 
season is the best and cleanest. The grain is large and cubical ; but 
it is never white, and has a strong attraction for water. 

A field thus fitted for making salt is called Cullum, and each 
square in the evaporating plot is called a (7an?iy. The Canny ought 
to be twelve feet long by eight broad ; and six of them pay one 
Fanam as land-tax. If they happen to be larger or smaller than the 
proper measure, they are taxed accordingly. A family of Vaytu- 
vans can manage 40 Cannies. The proprietor of the field, whether 
he be a landlord {Jenmcar) or a mortgagee {Canurncar), either ♦ 
hires a Vayiuvan to work it, or emploj s his own slaves. In the 
former case, the Vayiuvan, during the two months that he is employ- 
ed in the preparatory steps, receives half a new V ir'-Rdya Fanam a 
day, his wife gets a quarter of a Fanam, and the proprietor finds the 
ploughs and cattle. When the salt begins to be made, the Vayiuvan 
receives two-thirds, and the proprietor one-third of the produce. A 
field of 40 Cannies produces daily 80 Paddies, of 1 21 J cubical inches, 
which at the time sells for from 20 to 30 Puddles for the Fanam. 
Allowing, therefore, that a man and woman manage a field of 40 
Cannies, and that the salt is sold at the cheapest, in 93 days evapo- 
ration they would make 7360 Paddies of salt, or 416 bushels ; but I 
am inclined to think, that, although the Vayiuvan did not mention 
this circumstance, an allowance must be made for rainy days that 
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occasionally happen at this season, and must interrupt the process- 
I allow therefore only 84 days’ evaporation ; producing 6720 Puddies’ 
or almost 380 bushels of salt, worth 224 Fanams, or 64 Bombay Rupees, 
or 6L 2s. 3(Z. Of this the Vaytuvan receives two-thirds, or 4?. Is &d . ; 
to which if we add the 40 Fanams that he and his wife receive in the 
preparatory months, their wages, for the five months of the salt- 
making season, we shall find amount to 189^ Fanams, or 51. 3s. id. 

On the same data the proprietor’s share will he worth 21. Os. lOrf., 
from which deduct 6|^ Fanams as land-tax, and there will remain 
IJ. 17s. 2|(i. as profit; against which the only charges are, the 40 
Fanams given to the Vaytuvans, and the use of a plough for a 
few days. When the salt sells high, one half must he added to all 
these gains. 

A person who has obtained thirteen salt fields, containing 360 
Cannies, by advancing money on mortgage, says, that to work them 
he employs ten men and ten women of the Vaytuvan caste ; whiA 
makes the quantity of work performed by each a tenth less than 
the statement of the Vaytuvans does. During the two preparatory 
months he gives each man and his wife half a Fanam only a day ; 
and that partly in cash, partly in provisions. The Vaytuvans get two- 
thirds of the produce. He agrees with them in the daily quantity 
of salt produced from one Canny, namely four Nallis, or two Bud- 
dies; hut he says that the productive season lasts only 75 days. I 
shall however, as before, consider 84 days as a just medium between 
his account and that of the Vaytuvans ; and then the produce of his 
estate will be annually 120,960 Nallis, or 3428 bushels, worth at the 
cheapest season 201 6 Fanams. This is divided as follows : 


Fanams. 

To the Vaytuvan, for two months’ wages. 300 

for two-thirds of produce 1344 

Land-tax 60 

To the landlord, interest of 400 Fanams advanced by the 

landholder SO 

Paid annually 20 

50 

Profit to the landholder 262 


Fanams 2016 

At this rate, the bushel of salt is worth of a penny. 

These Vaytuvans are not considered as Siiodras, and consequently 
are of the impure tribes called Panchumas. They are of Malayala 
extraction. Besides making salt, they quarry stones, dig tt^s, 
hnild mud walls ; and, from the outer husk of the coco-nut, their 
women twist Coir rope. They can all eat together and intermarry. 
They have no hereditary chiefs, and refer all their disputes to the 
officers of government. A man marries only one wife, who lives in 
his family, and wh(»e children are considered as his heirs. The 
ancient custom permitted a man to put ids wife to death, if he 
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detected her in adultery ; but at present the cuckold contents himself 1800. 
with drubbing his wanton spouse. The reason of this seems to be, 
that none of the higher castes will touch a Vaytuvan woman, and 
none of the slaves can approach her house ; so that she has no 
opportunity of being corrupted, except by a man of the same caste ; 
and a slip with such a person, among tlie lower Hindus, is looked 
upon as a very trivial matter. Some few of the Vaytiivcms can read 
a little. They bury the dead, and seem to have no knowledge of a 
future life. As the deity peculiar to their caste, they worship Neda- 
maly Bhagawnti, a goddess who is re)>resented by a stone, which is 
placed in a hut formed of coco-nut leaves. In March an annual 
festival is celebrated in honour of this idol. It lasts three days, 
during which a lamp is burned in the rude temple, and a fowl is 
sacrificed before the stone. The most venerable of the caste then 
takes some boiled rice, carries it thrice round the temple, oifcrs it to 
the goddess, and divides it among the people, who eat it with rever- 
ence, considering it as holy. The Voytuvans ai e not permitted to 
approach the temples of the great go<ls ; but may send offerings by 
the hands of a per.son of pure descent. They have no Guru, Purohita, 
nor priest of any kind. 

Sist December. — During the night there has been heavy rain, nec.si. 
which at this season is very uncommon. In the morning I went to 
Codmcully , which by us is commonly called Gadolly. 

The country through which I passed resemble.s that to the south- Face of th» 
ward. Some of the hills are covered with wood. The road has been 
formed, so as to enable artillery to pass ; but in some places it is 
very steep. 

Some troops having formerly been stattoned at Coduivtilly, J Cotay-^tty, ot 
found at it a cottage which an officer bad built. A small street * 
shops (Bazar) had theu been established at the place; but, from 
want of employment, the people have removed. It is situated in 
Tarmrachery Nada, a district that formerly belonged to the Votay- 
hutty, or Fycki Jidjd. In this family the four eldest males assume 
the title of Bdjd. The three eldest, like the other Rajas of Malahur, 
fled into Travancore, to escape from the violence of the late Siu'tan 
but the fourth remained behind in defiance of the Mussulman, at times 
being forced to retire into the woods, and again at times issuing 
forth with a band of determined Nairs, overthrowing the tr.A)ps 
of the Sultan, and levying contributions to a great extent. On the 
arrival of the English army, this chief joined them with a considerable 
body of Nairs, and expected perhaps that he would have been 
favoured in the same manner as the Coorg Rdjd was. In this, * 
however, he was disappointed. The eldest male of the house, in- 
deed, to avoid disturbance, would not quit Travancore ; but the two 
next in succession, and whose claim to the dominions of the house 
was undoubtedly founded in law, returned, and requested that they 
might be put on the same footing with the other Rajas of Malabar, 
by having the management of the territory that formerly belonged 
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to their family. This was accordingly granted, so far as was prac- 
ticable, and they are now in quiet possession of the fifth of the 
revenue in the iV'acZas, or districts of Curumbara and Tamarachery. 
This gave great offence to the fourth Rdjd, who considered himself 
entitled to the whole, by his seniors having deserted their country, 
whilst he stood gallantly on the defensive. Besides, he was of a bold 
ambitious spirit, and nothing would induce him to give up the juris- 
diction and sovereignty of an independent prince. Of course he 
is now in a state of open rebellion, and lives exactly on the same 
footing with the English that he did with Tippoo ; and a warfare has 
ensued, in which our loss has been very great, and the country has 
been terribly desolated. He is commonly called the Pychi Raja, 
from a house of that name, which was tlie principal residence of the 
family. He is also called the Gotay-hutty {Gotiote), or Wynatil Raja, 
from the two districts that are now in his possession. The former is 
in Malabar, and the latter forms a part of Kurnata above the Ghats, 
and in our maps is called Wytiand. Both parties have been long 
tired of this destructive war ; and some time ago the Raja offered to 
give up the whole country of which he was in possession, if he should 
be secured in the independent government of such a portion of the 
Wynaad as would equal in revenue the fifth of his whole territory. 
This has not been accepted, nor have the military operations been 
ever carried on with that vigour which the ease would require. 'I’he 
breach is too wide to be now closed ;* and the most vigorous steps 
would be necessary, as every Nair in Malay ala secretly wishes success 
to the insurgents. 

From the returns made by Mr. Baber, who has obligingly sent 
answers to my queries, it would appear, that in the three neighbour- 
ing districts of Kerakum-puram, Kathikum-purani and Faraway, 
01 Polaway, there are 7,3'il houses, inhabited by 26,3.32 persons, which 
is at the rate only of 3 fh'ijhfi to a house. In this I suspect there is 
some error. Besides, tliero arc 4,765 slaves, making the population 
in all 31,097, of whom there are 
Men adult .. 11,112 

Children . . 4,431 


Males, total . . 15,545 

Females adult . . 10,834 

Childien . . . . 4,481 

Females, total .. 15,315 


General total 30,858. 

It appears to me, that these tables of inhabitants have been 
made up by the native officers without attention. In twenty -six 
houws of Futtar Brahmans, for instance, there are stated to be only 
20 inhabitants, and these are all male adults. This last earcumstance, 
however, is not impossible ; as the Futtar Brahmans here are gene- 
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rally persons who come from the countries to the eastward, and 1800 . 
subsist upon charity ; while they occupy one chamber in the house 
of a Nair, whose women administer to all the wants of the sacred 
man. But farther, as may be seen above, the total of the inhabi- 
tants, as stated, does not agree with the amount of the particulars. 

The country, in Mr. Baber's opinion, is thinly inhabited, and 
much of the arable land is unoccupied, especially in the eastern or 
interior parts of the districts. Owing to the inundations of the 
Ellatoor and V aypiirn rivers, a considerable quantity of the low rice 
ground is waste. Mr. Baber having demanded from everj' proprietor 
a return of his arable lands, the amount of w'hat the}'^ gave in is 
49,036 Forai/s sowing of Paddum rice, and no hill rice is sown in 
these districts. Mr. Smee’s valuation states the Forays of seed 
required to sow these districts at 88,227 ; which is probably not 
over-rated, and which shows how little dependance, in such cases, 
ought to be put on the assertions of the proprietors. According to 
Mr. Smee, the soil of these districts is not more productive than the 
sandy levels near the sea ; and the average produce, deducting one- 
tenth, is 4|- seeds, making the average gross produce rather more 
than 5i Forays from one Poray-ccmdiira, or 12^%- bushels an acre 
for each crop ; which agrees very well with the statement given by 
the cultivators at Calicut. I am rather surprised, however, at the 
low average of these three districts under Mr. Baber ; as a consi- 
derable proportion of them is at distance from the sea, where in 
general the lands are more fertile. 

Mr. Baber, in a similar manner, procured an account of the HintsUons. 
taxable trees raised in the plantations of his districts, which I here 
contrast with Mr. Smee’s estimate. 



Mr. Baber. ! Mr. Smee. 

\ 

! 

Old ami young Bearing. Exempted. 

i 

Taxable. 

Coco-nut palms 

Betel-nut ditto 

Jack trees 

Pepper vines 

Brab palms 

293,-576 

158,440 

62,573 

5,038 

6,847 

153, .302 ,325,9.58 
76,788 !266,I28 
J9,I20 1 78,8.32 
1,176 ! 5,442 
3,168 

1 

269,025 

15.3,848 

26,638 

2,617 


In the gardens of these districts, as well as in all those toward 
the south of the province, a considerable number of Chapingum, or 
^pan-wood trees {Guilandina Sapan), is reared. This tree .affords 
a good dye; and, as it is exempted from tax, it would appear that 
no farther encouragement was necessary for raising it. No place would 
seem to be more favourable for the purpose, as it grows without any 
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1800- care, and Avater carriage is at hand for its transportation ; yet the 
Dec. 31. quantity raised is not great. 

Although these districts are separated from the sea by the terri- 
tory annexed to Calicut, yet the low lands near the rivers admit of 
a considerable quantity of salt being made in them. According to 
the returns made to Mr. Baber, and which are probably under-rated 
by at least one-third, there are employed in this way 4,b27 G'xnnies of 
ground, 'i’his pays to government 96 1 ^ Faiiams a year as land-tax, 
which is 26Z. 4s. 7d. According to the Vaytuvan’s account, this 
ground will employ 147 families, and produce 989,000 Paddies, or 
55,891^ bushels, worth 32,975 Fanams, or 450Z. Os. lOti. Of this 
sum. 

The salt-makers get... ... Fanams 27,865 
The owners of the soil ... ... 4,149 

The government . . ... ... 961 

Live stock. Jn these districts the live stock, according to the returns made 

to Mr. Baber, is as follows : 


i Male. ' 

Female. 1 

Kinds. 1 



1 

i Young, i 

1 1 

1 

Full grown| 

[ Young. 

1 

1 

IFuH grown 

1 

j Large breed of the ox 




! kind i 

56 , 



j Small country breed of ; \ 

1 ■ 



j ditto 898 

4021 

23.39 

1 4101 

1 Buffaloes 5 ! 

113 ; 

1 

25 

9 


This stock is able to work 2000 ploughs, each of which culti- 
vates above 40 Potays of seed sowing. 

Teak-wMd. Mr, Baber states, that a very considerable quantity of Teak- 

wood is procured annually from a forest called Tirumunbady ; and 
that the district of Pomway has many young plants of this valua- 
able tree, but scarcely any fit for cutting. The other produce of 
the forests is of inconsiderable value ; and the whole of the wax and 
honey is consumed by the natives. ’ 

The unhappy disturbances prevailing in the country have put a 
total stop to the trade with the dominions of the Hdjd of Mysore. 
coddapanM,<ii In the gardens of the middle division of Malabar are raised 

many of the palms which by the natives are called 
Codda Panna {Oorypha umbraculife, a). The leaves are the most 
uneful part of this pahn, and serve for thatch, for umbrellas, and as 
paper ; but by no means correspond with the accounts given by tra- 
vellers in Ceylon. The thatch is reckoned inferior to that of the 
coco-nut ; as it requires to be changed twice a year, whereas the coco- 
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nut leaves last twelve months. In books this leaf is very durable, 1800. 
and all valuable manuscripts are written on the leaves (Ollas) of the 
Godda Panna ; those of the Ampanna, or Borassus, being in this 
country used only for accompts. Some fine palms of the Corypha 
produce folds five inches wide, and these sell very high. This 
palm produces annually ten lesives, and flowers at the age of twenty 
years. Immediately after having ri])ened its fruit, it dies; but in 
general it is not permitted to live so long, but is cut down when it 
is fifteen years old. The pith is beaten, like that of the Gai-yota, 
and a powder is extracted, which is eaten by all ranks of people. 

One tree produces 10 Paddies, or rather more than 2| pecks. It is 
chiefly used in times of scarcity, that is, between the 14th of July 
and the 13th of August ; for the people are in general so improvi- 
dent, that every year by this time, their stock of grain is nearly 
exhausted, and sells for almost double the price that is demanded 
immediately after harA'est. 
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January 1st, 1801. — In the morning I went nine miles to Tama- 
The country resembles that which I came through yesterday, 
but much of it is waste. At Tamaracliery there was a house 
belonging to the PychiRajds ; and as it was on the road to one of the 
principal passes leading up to Karndta, Tippoo established in its 
neighbourhood a strong colony of the ruffian Moplays ; and, until 
lately, a constant petty warfare has been continued between them 
and the Naivs. A detachment of Sepoys are now in possession of 
the house, and preserve the peace ; but so odious are they to the 
Mussulmans, who are the only traders in the country, that it is with 
great difficulty that they can purchase the absolute necessaries of 
Hfe. The town {Bazar) hero contains about fifty shops. During 
the Mussulman government it had good trade ; but the rebellion in 
Wynand has put a stop to all legal commerce. I believe, however, 
that there is much smuggling. 

Almost the whole of the lands in the Tanarachery district now 
belong to Moplay mortgagees { Canumcars^ who give nothing to the 
original lords of the soil. These Moplays say, that about one half 
of their low rice ground (JDhanmiirry) produces annually two crops, 
and that the increase in one crop varies from 5 to 10 seeds, which 
I estimate at from 9-,^ to 18^^ bushels an acre. They say also, that 
when they sell the rice at the cheap season, in order to pay the 
land-tax, it requires about three-sixteenths of the produce to enable 
them to discharge the amount. 

Hill-rice, ELlu {Sesamum), Shamay (Panicum mitiare), and Pyrtt 
(legumes), are cultivated on the high {Parum) land, and pay three- 
tenths of the produce ; which is estimated by the landholder, the 
native collector, and the Menon, or village accomptant. 

The daily allowance here established for slaves is of rough rice. 

Cubical inches. Bushels. 

To able bodied men, ... 6 Jf^aUis heaped = 14S^, which is yearly 25| 

To able bodied women ... 6 Nallis streaked = lOSi, ditto 17| 

To old persons and children, 3 ScUlis heaped = 74|, ditto 

The average, allowing one child and one old person to every two 
men and two women in the prime of age, will be bushels, of 
which one half is husks. When the scarcity that usually happens 
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every year prevails, they get part of their allowance in' Fanis (Dios- 1801. 
coreas), Jacks (Artocdrpus), or plantains (Musa). When harvest ^ 
is over, they receive each, according to their activity, a present of 
3 or 4 Forays of rough vice, or from 1 to 1 bushels ; which will 
make the annual average about 9J bushels of rice. Their masters 
give them also some salt, oil, and pepper, and they are allowed to. 
keep fowls. ■ Each person has annually three pieces of cloth. The 
slaves say, what indeed cannot be doubted, that they are much 
better used by their own masters, than when they are let out on 
mortgage (Canum), or hire (Fatiim). 

In some parts ot the province, Churmun is a term applied to Customa of the 
slaves in general, whatever their caste may be ; but it is in some mmu properly' ' 
other parts confined to a peculiar caste, who are also called Folian, ““ 
or in the plural Foliar. Even among these wretched creatures the 
pride of caste has full influence ; and if a Churmun, or Folian, be 
touched by a slave of the Farian tribe, he is defiled, and must 
wa.sh his head, and pray. The Foliar are divided into many 
different families or clans; but all these can eat together, and 
intermarry. They have no hereditary chiefs ; aU the business of the 
caste is settled in assemblies of their elders. These never excommu- 
nicate any person, but they impose fines. The Foliar, when they can 
procure such dainties, eat animal food, and drink spirituous liquors ; 
but they reject carrion. None of them can read. When a Folian 
wishes to marry, he applies to Ids master, who is bound to defray 
the expense. He gives 7 Fanarm to the girl’s master. 5 Fanams to 
her parents, 1 Fanam worth of cloth to the bride, 1 1 Fatiam’s worth 
of cloth to the bridegroom, and about 10 Fanams for the marriage- 
feast; in all 24J Funaws, or lbs. IJd. The ceremony consists in 
putting a ring on the bride’s finger. When a man becomes tired of 
his wife, and she gives her consent, ho may sell her to any other 
person who will pay back the expense incurred at the marriage* A 
woman may leave her husband when she pleases. If she chose to go 
back to the hut of her parents, they and their master must pay back 
what they receive4 for her ; but, if she chose to cohabit with any 
other man, the whole expense is lost. They are, however, seldom 
guilty of this injustice. The husband, so long as his wife remains 
with him, has an undoubted right to give her corporal punishment, 
should she.be unfaithful ; but this right is exercised with great dis- 
cretion, lest she should run away with her paramour. The wife works ♦ 

for her husband’s master, who must maintain her and her children 
until they are able to work : the eldest son then belongs to him, but 
all the other children belong to their mother’s master, and return to 
the hut of her parents. The godde® worshipped by the Foliar is 
named Paradevata, and is represented by a stone, which is placed, 
in the open air, on a mound like an altar. The priest (Fujari) is«a 
Folian, and, at a feast celebrated on the commencement of the new 
year, offers up sacrifices of fowls, fruit, spmtuous liquor, &c. If 
these offerings are omitted, the goddess inflicts sickness ; but she 
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may be appeased by prayer alone, should the poverty of her votary 
render him unable to bestow the offerings. The Foliar bebeve, 
that after death the spirits of mankind exist, and have an influence 
over human affairs. The spirits of good men are called Ericapeny, 
and those of bad men are called Guli. The former are most power- 
ful : but sacrifices and offerings are made to both ; to the one for 
protection, to tire other for mercy. These sacrifices and offerings 
are directed by a person named Maratan, or Caladi, who, by placing 
small shells (Cowries) in certain positions, pretends to know the 
spirit to whom the votary ought to address his petition. Although 
these Maratans are slaves, and must work for their masters as usual, 
the office is hereditary. Their sister’s sons succeed to the dignity. 
Except these, the FoUars have nothing like priests, and never give 
any thing to the Brdhmuns, nor do they ever pray to the great gods 
whom that sect worship. Among them they have no Baseris, or 
other such idle vagabonds. Old persons, when they die, are burned ; 
young persons are buried. 

The Farian, or in the plural the Fariar, belong to a tribe of Ma- 
Layala, all of whom are slaves. In all the countries where the Tamul 
language prevails, a tribe of the same name is common ; but flie 
customs of the two castes are by no means the same. In Malabar 
there are three kinds of this tribe ; the Parian properly so called, 
the Perum Parian and the Mutruva Parian. It is of the first that 
I here treat. 'I'hey pretend to be higher than the Perum Parian^ 
but acknowledge the superiority of even the Niadis. This caste eat 
carrion, and even beef; so that they are looked upon as equally 
impure with Mussulmans or Christians ; and they may lawfully drink 
spirituous liquors. Their mariiages are similar to those of the 
Folia 11 ; but all the children belong to the master of the husband. 
The deity of this caste is named Mariti ; and after death the spirits 
of good men are supposed to become like God, while those of bad 
men become Culis, or devils. There are small temples, or rather 
huts, in which a stone is placed to represent Mariti. Individuals, 
at an annual festival, present the idol with offerings of fruit, and 
bloody sacrifices. There is a kind of priest belonging to this tribe. 
He is called Velatun Parian; but is of a different race; of what 
kind, however, my informants cannot say. He lives at Gadeatnru, 
four miles from hence, is married, and his office is hereditary. He 
seems to be a juggler, like the Caladi of the Foliar. When any sick- 
ness happens he is consulted, and informs the votary what spirit 
must be invoked, whether the protection of Mariti ought to be solici- 
ted, or the wrath of a Guli appeased. This he determines by looking 
at a heap of rice. He also possesses a jurisdiction over the Parian 
in all matters of caste, and punishes all transgressors by fine ; but he 
never proceeds to such an extremity as to excommunicato. 

In the woods here there is a bush, with a pellated leaf, called 
Upumii. Never having met with the fructification, I have been 
unable to class it ; but it has a strong resemblance in habit to the 
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Jatropha Gurcas. It contains a viscid juice, ■which is very tenacious igBi. 
■when drjL and the natives use it in place of wafers for sealin" their 
letters. ° 

2d Jannnrij. — We had a very rainy night. In the morning I went jjn. 2 
an easy stage to Walucliery Gotay, where Mr. Coward the collector '' ace of tha 
has an office, and where that getitleman was so obliging as to com© 
and meet me. On the way 1 crossed a small river, which runs into 
the sea at Pynadncara, and forms the houndary between Tamara- 
c/ier// and Cum nihai a Nndii. Tlie country through which I passed 
to-day is naturally tine, and the high lands are not so steep as in 
most of the inland parts of Ma/abur; but the greater part both of 
them and of the rice fields is now overgrown with forest trees. 

Owing to the persecution of the Hhidns by the late SiiU/in, and to 
the incessant warfare between them and the Moplays of Tamarachery, 
one-fourth of the rice fields in Gnrumbara Xnda is estimated to be waste. 

The inhabitants of Gwumbat a are chiefly PTairs and Tiara, and live, 
as usual, in houses which are scattered among their plantations. At 
WiUachery there is neither village nor market. 

At no great distance from the olfice, much iron-ore, resembling iron mines, 
that of Angada-puram, is found in a liiil called Poicun. It is smelt- 
ed exactly in the same manner as already desciibed at Angada- 
puiam. A man who smelts it says, that he puts into his furnace 399 
ICaUis of the washed ore, which costs 

6 old Vir’-Payn Fanams, or 14 Bombay Rupee. Add 

6 ditto for chaiVoal. 

4 ditto to four bellows-men. 

2 ditto to the man who manages the furnace. 

3 ditto for rice for the workmen during the three days that tlie 

operation lasts. 

21 total expense in old Fanam.'i. Avorth seven-eighths of anew 
Fanum, of which 3;| are equal to a Madras Rupee. 

The produce of the smelting is 6 2 uiams of iron, worth 8 or 9 
Fanams a Tulam, or from 48 to 54 F'lnams. This agrees so well 
Avith an account given to Mr. Coward by another person, that it 
may be considered as accurate. The iron is better than that made 
at Angada-puram. The landlords in general prepare the ore by^ their 
own slaves, and sell it to the smelters ready for the furnace. The 
people who make the charcoal pay a trifle to the landlord for per- 
mission to carry on their business. 

In Curumbara iFada, there are some great farmers, who have 
10 ploughs, 20 oxen, 20 male and female slaves, 10 male and female 
Tiar servants, and 25 milch cows. The number of such in the whole 
district does not exceed ten or tweh'e, and by fVir the greater number 
have only one or two ploughs. Almost all the farmers [Cudians) 
have slaves ; they are a veiy few only that are reduced to the necessity 
of labouring Avith their own hands. 

liale slaves .sell at from 20 to 60 old Vir -Raya Fanams, or from®"**- 

20 
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Jan. 3. 

Face of the 
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9.S. d^d. to 28s. Sd. : women sell at only one half of this low price. 
The difference of caste makes no variation in the value ; although 
the children of different castes are not divided in the same manner. 
A male slave lets at four Fnmim'* a year, and a woman at half as 
much? the person who hires them providing for their maintenance. 

In the parts of this district that are situated toward the frontier 
of Wynaud,, live a rude tribe called Pnnian. The}' dwell in small 
villages, each ' ' ■. f ;■ or five huts, which are called Madum. 

They are not ■ . ■ ■ ■■ or slaves, but are in fact such, and 

belong to Tambiivans, or lord.'!, who give them daily subsistence, 
and exact daily labour, precisely in the same manner, and of the 
same kind, as is done with slaves. Disputes that happen to ari.se 
among them are settled by their mastei s ; who must also furnish 
money to procure wives for their Panianx. A wife and the marriage 
expenses amount to 2b Funams. They take only one wife; but. 
whenever either party pleases, the marriage may be dissolved ; all 
the children belong to the husband’s master. This caste eat all kinds 
of animal food and carrion, except beef, and may lawfully drink 
spirituous liquors. They buiy' the dead without any particular 
ceremony ; an'l suppose, that after death the spirits of good men 
become Cn/is, while those of bad men are called Paynayx. Both 
these kinds of spirits live in the forests, but give men no sort of 
trouble, and of course receive no worship. The deity of this caste 
is called Cutichatun ; which, among the Bi’uhmanx and F’airs, signi- 
fies a juggler. The Paniauhave no visible representation of their 
god ; but make offerings of rice, coco-nuts, and spii ituous liquors, 
which they place on the ground, and then call upon Cutichatioi to 
receive their offering. They afterwards retire to a little distance, 
and Cutichutun is supposeil to take what he pleases of the obla- 
tion; the remainder is resumed by the votary for his own use. 
Once a year each man makes such an offering. They have no kind 
of priest. 

Sd January . — I accompanied ilr. Coward to Nndavnnuru, where 
he has another office (Cutchery). T'he country naturally resembles 
that through which I came yesterday ; but, being at a greater 
distance from the inroads of the M oplays, it is better cleared and 
cultivated. The roads are very bad, as is usual in Malabar, and in 
general are narrow paths on the little banks which separate the 
rice plots. The state of Malabar has always been such, that 
travellers wished to be at a distance from inclosures, or strange 
houses, which affPorded too many lurking places for the assassin. 
By the way we crossed a river, which runs into the sea at Ellore, 
and which, at aU seasons of the year, is navigable for canoes as far 
up as Nadavanuru. 

Owing to the heaviness of the rains, the low lands near the 
GhaU of Tamarachery and Curumbara Nada are overwhelmed wi^ 
water. On this account a great part of them gives only one crop in 
the year, and is called MacrawuUa. The seed for this kind of land 
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is sown between the 12 th of June and the 13th of July, and trans- 1801. 
planted in the following; month. It is of a particular kind called 
V<iyd/icuiidum, that thrives in deep water, and does not ripen until 
January. It is said to produce only from four to six fold. That 
ground only which produces two crops in the year is here called 
Ulxi.yum. The seed for the first crop is sown dry-seed between the 
11th of April and the 11th of May, and reaped between the 14th of 
September and the 14th of October. The seed for the second crop 
is sown between the 14th of July and the 13th of August, and is 
transplanted as soon as the first crop has been cut. It is reaped 
between the 12th of January and the 9th of February. The culti- 
vators acknowledge only four or five seeds produce for the first 
crop, and three or four for the second. The soil is excellent and 
well watered, but is, no doubt, badly cultivated. One of the native 
ofiicers of revenue says, that ten seeds may be considered as a good 
crop, and six as a poor one. This agrees with the account of the 
Moplays at Tamavaihery ; and, making the average produce eight 
seeds, agrees also with that given by Mr. Smee for the inlaud dis- 
tricts in the southern division. The seed for an acre being 
bushels, the average produce of one crop will be 1 9^/5 bushels; 
and both crops, after deducting seed, will leave for consumption 34 
bushels an acre ; which is almost adequate to support two persons, 
at the allowance gi anted to the slaves. 

Another caste of Mulayul a, condemned to slavery, is called in the Cmtonnof uie 
singular Caial or Guvumhal, and in the plural Gatulun or Giirumbiilun. c^mbeam. 
They reckon themselves higher than the Ghurmun. Polian, or Parian. 

The deity is worshipped by this caste under the name of Malaya- 
divam, or the god of the hill, and is represented by a stone placed 
on a heap of pebbles. This place of worship is on a hill, named Tm- 
ruta Malay, near Sivapurata, in Curumbara Nada. To this place the 
Catalun annually go, and offer their prayers, coco-nuts, spirituous 
liquors, and such like, but make no sacrifices, nor have they any 
kind of priest. They pray chiefly for their own worldly happiness, 
and for that of their relations. The .spirits of good men after death 
are supposed to have the power of irtflicting disease, and are 
appeased by offerings of distilled and fermented liquors, which the 
votary drinks after he has called upon the spirit to take such part 
of them as will pacify his resentment. The dead bodies of good 
men are burned ; but those of bad men, in order to confine their 
spirits, are buried ; for, if these escape, they are supposed to occa- 
sion great trouble. It is not customary, however, to make any 
offerings to these evil spirits. This caste has no hereditary chiefs ; 
but disputes are settled by the elders, who never inflict a severer 
punishment than a mulct of some Betel-leaf. When a Catal is about 
16 or 18 years of age, he marries. He first obtains the consent of 
the parents of his mistres-s, and then applies to his master, who gives 
him 16 Fauams, or 4 Rupees. Out of this he gives four Fanams to 
the girl’s mother : he purchases a piece of cloth for hci-self, and 
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1801. -with the remainder he gives a marriage feast, which concludes the 
ceremony. A man turns away his wife whenever he pleases, and 
she may also desert him whenever she is tired of his company. In 
either case, she returns to her parents, and waits until she can pro- 
cure another husband. An occasional slip with a strange man is 
looked upon as no great matter ; sometimes the husband gives his 
fickle companion a drubbing, and sometimes he turns her away ; p 
but in general he bears his misfortune with much patience, being 
afraid that if his wife left him he should not get another. All the 
children belong to the mother’s master, and of course follow her in 
case of separation. Until they are able to work, they are maintained 
at the expense of the husband’s master, provided there ensue no 
dispute violent enough to occasion divorce. This caste eat meat, but 
decline cai-rion. They can lawfully drink spirituous liquors. 

*■ 4th January. — I accompanied Mr. Coward to Andulau Condav, 

The Waunamars • 7-> , • i n i i i -j • .V 

of PifurhnUy; in rytirmaiai/, as it is commonly called ; but its profier name is said 
to he Eivurmaia;/, or the five hills. Here we were met by Captain 
Osburne, the collector of the adjacent districts. Eivunnalay former- 
ly belonged to three Uair chiefs, called aunamar, or rulers ; and I 
their descendants enjoy the title, with one-fifth of the revenue, in tlie 
same manner as do the descendants of the Rdjds. The tradition here 
is, that Gheruman Fermat divided the whole of Malatjala among 
four families, who were called Rdjm ; but whose dominions were 
afterwards subdivided amongst innumerable petty chiefs, and younger I 
branches of the original families. These four families, however, * 
always maintained a superiority of rank, which they at this day retain. i 

They are, the Coluta-ninla Raja, commonly called Cherical ; the i 
Venatra, or Rdjd of Travancore ; the Ferumburiipa, or Cochi Raja.) 
and the Ernada, or Tamuri. The dominions of the latter were ori- 
ginally very small. The same story concerning them is told here 
that was related at Calicut. In ywocess of time the Guriimbara 
family, who seem to have been a branch descended from the Cochi 
Rdjds. seized on a part of Coluta-nada which included ail the north- i 
em yiarts of Malayala. Among other usurpations, this family seized 
on Eivurmalay, of which they were afterwards stript by the ancestors 
of the three Waimam ir. Another KJudriya family called Cotay- 
hutfy {Cotiote), who seem to have been descended from a younger 
sister of the Curumbara Rajas, seized on another portion of Co/uta- 
nada lying between TeUichery and the Ghats. The Curumbara Rada 
Rdjds became extinct in the Malabar year 954 (1778- 1779), five years 
after Eyder invaded the country. As that prince had’ not then 
expelled the Rdjds, the Cotay-hutty family laid claim to the country 
that belonged to their kinsmen. Soon after the elder pei-sons of this 
house fled to Travancore, where they remained until the conquest of 
the province by the English. On this event they returned, and the 
eldest then alive was put in immediate possession ot Curumbara, Rada. 

The Company could not give him the original territory belonging to 
his family, as it has ever since been in possession of the fourth 
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Tamhumn of the house, who assumes the title of Cotay-hutty Raja, 1801. 
and is in actual rebellion. The claims of this family to the fifth' part “• 
of the revenue of Curii'nibava Nada do not seem to rest on strong 
grounds ; but they have been acknowledged by the Company. ° 

I here procured a ring, in which is set a gold Funam, said to 8 “ppos" 1 
have been struck by Parasu Rama when he created Such madTbyParas» 

Fanams are procurable with some difficulty, for they are considered 
as relics. All other coins fall very short of this in pretensions to 
antiquity ; as, according to the fables of the Brahmans, Paras a Rama 
created Kerala above 800,000 years ago. 

The country through wliich I passed this day is nearly like that •'•ce of th« 
which I saw yesterday. The rice grounds are extensive, and the hills 
which enclose them are by no means steep. The cultivation is ex- 
tremely slovenljr, and most of the fields seem to contain as much 
grass as rice. The roads are execrable. 

Two of the districts under Mr. Coward are included in those Ejiimite of th« 
valued by Mr. Smee; and two are not: being now, therefore, about ('’hHouthero 
to leave the part of the country in whicli I have received the assist- 
ance of that gentleman’s industry and abilities, I shall exti'aot from bar. 
his report, some general statistical observations relative to the 
southern and middle divisions of Malabar, exclusive of the hilly tract 
which is above J/anar-y^at. From its appearance on the map, this 
country, surveyed by Mr. Smee, may contaiu about 3,300 square 
British miles ; but the maps are as yet so erroneous, that this 
calculation may be very far from the truth. It requires 1,652, 619 J 
Forays of rice seed, and its average produce is 11,910,237 Po- 
rays] which, deducting seed, leaves 10,257, 617J Porays for con- 
sumption. A considerable quantity of this is exported from the 
districts toward the south ; but about an equal quantity may be 
imported in the middle parts of the province. Unfortunately, Mr. 

Smee, in all his statements, reckons by the common Poray of each 
village, almost all of which are different ; so that it is impossible to 
state with exactness the quantity of seed or produce. The most pre- 
valent Poray, especially in the southern districts that produce most 
rice, contains 9 Puddles of 79^/j^ cubical inches each ; and if wo 
take tliis as the average, we shall have the quantity of seed about 
552,560 bushels, and the quantity of consumable produce 3,429,800 
bushels ; which, at one-ninth of a Foray daily for every person, a 
fair allowance, is adequate to support in plenty a population of 
252,924 persons. I have already stated, that Mr. Smee’s survey 
seems not to have included a considerable portion of Mr. Wt’es 
circle; but making every allowance for that, and for many of the 
inhabitants who live on other food, the population ought not to 
exceed 330,000, or 100 to a square mUe. 

Having obtained from Mr. Coward very satisfactory answers to 
the queries which I proposed to him in writing, I shall unite these 
to the accounts received on the spot, relative to the situation of the 
distiicts which are placed under his management. 
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Mr. Coward, supposing his whole district to be divided into 
twelve equal portions, estimates, that in Curamb'ira Nada 

I. Tliree parts are iWd?'.TO held, or low ground, capable of 
being irrigated and cultivated for rice. 

TI. Four parts are Parum, or high ground, fit for plantations. 

III. Three parts are Parum. or high ground, partly cultivated 

with dry grains, and partly over-run witli trees and 
bushes. Much of it fit for plantations. 

IV. Two parts are steep, rocky, or so covered with forests, that 

they could not be reclaimed but at a great expense. 
Tamarachery. 


Pyenada 


Eicurmala . . 


The forests are of very little value. From Taraaruchei y, about 
two or three liundred Teak trees may be annually procured, and an 
equal number of the Viti, or black-wood. Tliese, with a little Cassia 
and wild giuger, form the only valuable produce of tlie forests, 
except as much charcoal as serves to supply with fewel 13 iron forges, 
and these are not constantly wrought. 

The rice gromids Mr. Coward estimates at 65,160 Pornys-, ol 
which 62, 266 are Ubaijiim-, 1,319, included in the revenue accoinpts, 
aie now waste; and 1,4-51 have been so long waste that they are 
not included in the assessment. This small proportion, of 2,770 
waste to 6-5,160 cultivated, seems to me not at all couformable to 
the appeal ance of the country, nor to the accounts of the natives. 
Mr. Coward thinks the land-tax so high that it impedes agriculture ; 
which in my opinion caiiuot be by any means the case, at least with 
the rice grounds. Even allowing the grain 'to be sold at the cheapest 
season, the cultivators do not allege that this tax amounts to more 
than one seed. 

The gardens or plantations are taxed by an assessment, which 
was made partly in the Mulabar 3'ear 969. and partly in 972. The 
mode said to have been adopted was as follows. An estimate was 
formed, of what each garden actually produced. From this was 
deducted, what was considered as a reasonable allowance for the 
cultivator, and the remainder was called Patom, or rent. The 
average value of this was fixed upon as the amount of the land-tax ; 
as, however, the tax bad formerly been imposed by a certain rate 
for everj' tree producing fruit, the accompts were made up at so 


Four parts are of the first kind. 
Four are of the second kind. 
Four jiarts are of the third kind. 
Two are of the fourth kind. 

^ilr ■’-I’e *^f the fiist kind. 

parts are of the second. 

Sj'h parts are of the tliiid. 

1^!^ parts is of the fourth. 

Four parts are of the first kind. 
Four parts are of the second. 
Two parts are of the third. 

Two j)arts are of the fourth. 
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many fruitful tceea, as at ttie former rate of taxation would amount 1801. 
to the value of the rent [Patom). By this it would appear, that, 
provided the valuation has been made exactly, the interest of the 
landlords in these plantations was entirely annihilateil ; tins, how- 
ever, is not alleged to have been the case. In coco-nut gardens, for 
instance, an allowance of 30 per cent on the gn'ss produce was made 
on account of worm-eaten nuts ; which allowance exceeds the damage, 
and affords a considerable income to tlie landloid. How far the 
allowance made to be cultivator was au adequate rewaril for Ins 
trouble, and for the e.xpense which he incurred in forming the plan- 
tation, I cannot say. It is alleged, that it is not even adequate to the 
former, and that on this account many ganlens have been deserted. 

In the plantations here, according to the account given me In- Arfin.., r.-io - 1 
the principal culcivators, there are reared coco-iint :m(L 
palms, pepper vines, andJaek trees, that pay leveime to governtiient ; 
and Maitgoe-t, plantains. Yams, and a little turmeric, ginger, and 
Sapan-wood, that are exempteii from taxes. 

Although this is an inland country, whereof course coco-nut Coco.mn. 
palms do not thrive so well as near the sea, yet they occupy by far 
the greatest part of the high land. This in general is much neglected, 
and a few coco-nut trees are scattered upon the low parts of the hills, 
and are .surrounded by bushes and weeds without the least attentioz]. 

When the young seedlings are transplanted, tliey ought to bo 
manured with salt, ashes, and loaves; and the ganlen ought after- 
wards to be ploughed twice a year, otice at the beginning, and once 
at the end of the rainy season. .At each plougliuig, tire manuie 
should be repeated to young trees; obi trees require nothing but a 
few ashes. Tbo trees ought to be planted so that the extremities of 
their branches may just meet, which will be found to be between 30 
and -10 feet from eaoli other. In low grounds, the coco-nut palm 
begins to give fruit iu eight years, and in four yeais more arrives at 
perfection, iu which state it continues for 20 years. It lives about 
100 years, decaying gradually until 70 or SO years old, after which 
it annually gives only one or two nuts. Ou higher soils it does not 
arrive at perfection until the fifteenth year. The higiier the situa- 
tion, and the poorer the soil, the longer is the tree iu coming to per- 
fection, continues a shorter time iu vigour, and dies sooner. Good 
trees, in a good soil, will every month produce a bunch of twenty 
nuts. The trees, after they have produced nuts two years, are employed 
for the extraction of palm wine, and yield juice for five seasons. For 
the next five years the nuts are allowed to ripen ; after which, for 
two or three years more, the juice is again extracted. 1 he £iar pay one 
Fanam a year for every tree, good or bad. from which they are allowed 
to extract juice. The men who gave me this account did not complain 
of any loss by their coco-nut trees. 

The pepper raised in Mr. Coward’s districts is not very consider- suck penwr. 
able in quantity, as it does not exceed annually 20 Gandies of 640 ib. 

The vines that are raised on the Mango and J ack trees live longest, 
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and produce the most. Those reared on the Belel-nnt palm, or the 
Miinica (Brytliiina), are short lived and produce little. Two years 
ago (Maiabar year 074), owing to a failure in the usual quantity of 
water, the pepper crop failed, and a great part of the vines perished. 
This is very distressing to the owners of the gardens; no new as- 
sessment having been made, and the old tax being demanded. 
Accidents of this kind being frequently unavoidable, is another 
strong reason why a fixed rate of assessment should not be exacted 
on a production so uncertain. 

In this district Betel-nut palms are pretty numerous ; but in 
Malabar I no where observed separate plantations of them, such as 
are to be seen in other parts of India. In Malabar they are planted, 
promiscuously with other trees, in the gardens which surround the 
houses of the natives. The manner of raising them is as follows : 
Between the 10th of February and the 1 1th of March the ripe seed 
is spread on some straw, in a corner of the house, and is then 
covered with another layer of straw. Thi.s, for 1 5 months, is once a 
day^ sprinkled with water. Between the 12th of May and the lith 
of June of the following year a plot of ground is dug, and manured 
with cow-dung and ashes, in this are placed, at a span’s distance 
from each other, the seeds, which have then sprouted a little. Over 
the nuts is put as much mould as just covers them ; while the sprouts 
are allowed to project from the earth, and are covered with a layer 
of leaves and herbs. When there is no rain, they are watered once 
a day. In two months the loaves and herbs have rotted; the bed 
must then be freed from weeds. In this nursery the young palms 
remain from one to two years, and'in May and June are transplanted. 
They are lifted with much earth round their roots, and are placed 
in pits nine inches deep, and nine inches in diameter; and when 
they are transplanted, dung is put over them. Over this are placed 
leaves ; and, for two or three years, water must be given once a 
day when it does not rain. While the trees are young they ought 
to be roanureii three times a yeai-, and the garden should be twice 
hoed. Afterward, two ploughitigs annually are suificient. When a 
plantation is made, in wFich coco-nut trees are placed at 40 Adies, 
or lengths of the foot, from each other, three Betel-nut palms may 
be set between every pair. If wm take 40 A dies at 36 feet, an acre 
would plant 33 coco-nut, and 100 Betel-nut palms, and leave inter- 
stices for Mango and J ack trees, on which the pepper vine may he 
raised ; but in M alabar such economy of ground is seldom observed. 
The Betel-nut palm begins to bear in from eight to ten years, 
and in twelve or thirteen arrives at perfection. In this state it 
continues about twelve years, and then gradually decays until 
about the fiftieth year, when it dies. Whenever the leaves are 
observ^ to wither, and become brown, it is cut. The stem is very 
useful in buildi^ ; and the best bows used in the wars of Malabar 
are made of it. The crop season is between the 14th of August and 
the 14th of October. The average produce of a palm is 300 nuts. 
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These are delivered to the Moplay merchants, as cut from the tree, 1801. 
and are by them prepared for the market. In this country the raw “• 
nuts only are used, but some are boiled for exportation. Three or 
four months before crop season, the mei-chants advance the price ; 
and, if the planter be not able to make up the stipulated rpiantity, he 
is only bound to return the balance of the advance, without intere.st. 

This the merchant can well affoi’d ; a.s, for the thou.sand nuts, he 
advances from three to four silver Fanaim, each worth one-fifth of 
a Rupee ; and, when the husk has been removed, .sells the produce 
at the sea coast for from 7 to 8 Fanams. In these districts the 
distance from water carriage i.s no where great. The land-tax is 
nominally one gold Fanam for every six trees ; but the rental wa.s 
formed in the same manner as was done with the coco-nuts. If for 
each palm, as here stated, the average produce be 300 nuts, and the 
price be three Fanams. as is the case this year, the produce of six tree.s 
would be worth 5 silver Fanams. The land-tax would amount to a 
little less than l -[^5 of a silver Fanam, being 26-,% per cent, of the 
gross produce. Mr. Smee, howevei', makes the average produce only 
101 nuts. Six palms, at that rate, would only yield 60G nuts, worth 
1.^^ of a silver Fanam ; so that the land-tax, were it fairly exacted, 
would consume 79 percent, of the produce. Although the Betel-nxd 
requires much less trouble to bring it to perfection than the coco-nut, 
and its culture in Malabar cannot be considered as attended with any 
great expense, yet it is a very precarious article, the tree being mtich 
more liable to suffer from drought than the coco-nut palm. Two 
years ago many of them perished ; and it is said, that this is 
the cause why many of the plantations have been altogether 
deserted ; for, no new assessment having been formed, the proprietors 
would have been obliged to pay the old tax for plantations in. 
which a great part of the pepper and Betel-nat had perished. 

The Yams (Bioscoreas), turmeric, and ginger, are raised in the Garien used ai 
small inclosure which immediately surrounds the house ; and which, 
in Malabar, serves as the family burying-ground. 

The plantain, called Nayndra valay, is a considerable article of 
cultivation, especially in the middle division of Malabar. It pro- 
duces a large coarse fruit, like that which in the West Indies is used 
for bread. The trees are reared on the higher parts of the Parum 
land, and are planted between the 14th of November and the 9th 
of February. The bushes are previously cut and burned, and the 
field is dug with the hoe. In seven or eight months the tree pro- 
duces fruit, and the crop season continues about 120 days. The 
stems, as they ripen their fruit, are cut, and the suckers are removed 
to another field. After this plantain, the ground must he fallow for 
three years before it is again fit for hill rice, Ellu (Sesamum), plan- 
tains, or any other such articles. The plantains are cut while green, 
and are dressed in various ways, to eat with rice ; but they never 
form the common article of diet here, as they do in the \V est Indies. 

This fruit is not taxed by government. 
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In Mr. Coward’s district there are 111 fields for making salt. 
These contain 3335 Cannies, or evaporating plots ; which, according 
to the manufacturer’s estimate that I procured at Calicut, should 
employ 83 families of salt makers, and produce annually 31,740 
bushels of salt. Formerly, about a third more ground was employed 
in this way ; and Mr. Coward thinks that the manufacture might 
be very much increased, there being in his districts a great deal of 
ground fit for the purpose. 

The exports and imports, by sea and land, from and into 
Mr. Coward’s districts in the Malabar year 975, ending the 13th 
.September 1800, will be seen by the Tables in the Appen- 
dix at the end ; which were extracted from the custom-house 
accompts. 

The houses in Mr. Coward’s districts amount to 11,549, of which 
142 are inhabited by Nauibiiris, 

53 by Puttar Brdkmans, 


4876 by Nairs, 

2485 by Moplays, 

1981 by Tiars, 

£012 by various castes. 

The slaves are : 


Males under 15 years of age... 

... 1296 


capable of labour 

... 2679 


old and infirm 

... 509 



Males 

4484 

Females under 15 years of age 

... 1121 


capable of labour . . . 

... 2534 


old and infirm 

... 453 



Females 4108 


Total slaves ... 

8592 


The number of inhabitants are : 

Men 16,644 

Women 17,222 


33,866 

Deduct slaves 8,592 


Remainder of free persons 25,274 
If we divide these by the number of houses, we shall find that, 
on an average, each contains but a very little more than two per- 
sons; which seems to me inexplicable. The quantity of rice that 
is raised in the country is by no means adequate to the consump- 
tion of the inhabitante ; and grain is imported, both by sea, and from 
the country above the Ghats. 
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The number of ploughs amounts to 3137. 
The animals of the ox kind are as follow : 


1801. 

Jan. 4 . 
Stock, 


Carriage oxen 

481 


Plough oxen 

4906 


Male calves 

2488 

00 

OC 

cc 

Cows 

7036 


Cow calves 

3124 

10,160 

Total of ox kind... 


18,945 

Bufialoes ; 


Males, full grown 

719 


young 

164 


• 


883 

Females, full grown 

397 


young 

130 

527 

Total bufl’aloes. . 


1410 


The great proiiortion ot male buffaloes is owing to importation 
from above the Ghata. 

In these districts the weaver’s looms aro 281, which are not ade- MsDutacturci. 
(|uate to supply the wants of the inhabitants., of whom all the higher 
orders are clothed with foreign manufactures. 

.5th January. — Having taken leave of Mr. Coward, I accorn^.im ^ 
panied Captain Osburne to Kutiporam. This was a loni^_|ta"e, and 
owing to the badness of the roads, w'as very fatiguing.*^ "cr'iidipp- 
niiii there is no village ; but it is the principal res- a of the 
Caclutinada Bdjd, commonly called tiie Rdjd of CarVa.dad. This 
chief is an active man, in the vigour of life ; and, having much in- 
fluence among the Nairs, it has been thought expedient to allow him 
to collect the revenues of the country that formerly belonged to his 
ancestors. Hitherto he has faithfully discharged this tmst ; but Ms 
influence renders the power of the magistrate very trifling, cither in 
matters of police or in judicial afiairs. In fact, ih&Rujd is now, what 
all the others wish to be ; he pays a tribute to the Company, and 
w’ill continue to do so regularly, so long as he is afraid of their power, 
or requires their protection ; but he has absolute authority in his 
dominions, and, I am told, exercises it without much attention to 

justice. , 

Tke revenues are collected by 3* lute valu3.tioii> whicu W£is fornied Httcn ir. 
upon the supposed actual produce. One-third of this was allowed to 
the farmer {Cudmi) ; of the remainder six-tenths were taken for the 
land-tax, and four-tenths were allowed to the landholder. 

Eyvurmalay is separated from Cadutinada by a fine river, which Fare nf tG« 
at all seasons is navigable up to Cnyvrt, a little below flic lino of • 
my route. From Andulry-Cohday to this river, the country through 
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"wliicli I passed is in a bad state. The greater number of the rice 
fields seem to be waste, and much of the higher land is overgrown 
with trees or long grass. Gadutinuda is better cultivated, and is 
naturally a rich country, containing a large proportion of rice 
ground ; but the grain produced in it is not adequate to the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants ; and an importation takes place both 
from the southern parts of Mukiyala, and from Mangalore. The 
plantations arc very numerous, and tolerably well kept. The higher 
parts of the hills are much overgrown with wood ; which the Nain 
encourage', as affording them protection against invadei-s. 

In the hiUs which form the lower part of the Ghats in Cadutinada, 
and other northern districts of Malaynla, are certain places that 
naturally produce cardamoms. The following is the account of 
these, which the most intelligent persons here gave ; for the state of 
the country at present does not admit of toy getting an account on 
the spot. These hills are all private property ; and the places that 
are favourable for cardamoms are thickly covered with bushes, and 
contain many springs and little streams of water. Such places having 
been searched, and some scattered plants of the cardamom having 
been found, between the 10th of February and the 10th of April all 
the bushes and some of the large trees are cut down, so as to cover 
the ground with branches. In the rainy season many cardamom 
plants spring up to about nine inches in height. Next year between 
the 12th of May and the 11th of June, all the bushes that have sprung 
up are again cut. During the rainy .season of this year the plants 
grow one cubit high. In the third year, at the same season, fie 
bushes are again cut, and the plants become two cubits high. They 
flower a.^h^ time when the bushes are cut, and between the 14th 
of SeptenSsi^nd the 13th of November, produce a very small crop. 
In the founbci ear the bushes are again cut; and, where the car- 
damom planttl^a]5pen to grow too near one another, they are 
removed to proper distances at the floweiing season. This year they 
are about three cubits high, and produce a full crop. When two 
or three capsules on each spike are lipe, the proper time for cutting 
has arrived ; and the frait stalk {scapus), which comes out from the 
ground near the stem that supports the leave.s, is cut close to the ^ 
earth. All those which are cut in one day are removed to a hut, 
where the capsules that are not quite ripe are picked off from fi® 
spikes. If allowed to be quite ripe, they are immediately eaten up 
by a kind of squirrel, called Malay Anacota. It is supposed, that 
the seed, which passes through this animal as it leaps about, is the 
means by wdiich the plant is scattered throughout the country, 
grows wherever there is a favourable soil. The cap.sules, having 
been collected from the fruit stalks, are for three days and nights 
exposed in tlie open air, to receive the sun and dew. They are 
spread very thin on the ground, which is purposely cleared, and 
made smooth and firm by beating. After this, for seven ^y®. 
capsules are exposed on mats to the sun, and at night are removed 
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into the house. When perfectly dry, the capsules are mhhed on a isoi, 
mat, to break off the short foot-stalks by which they adhered to the''*"- *■ 
stem, and which are separated by fanning. The cardamoms are 
then put in bags, and brought home for sale. One of the mort- 
gagees {Canumcars), who gave me this account, and who is the 
proprietor of a hill which produces cardamoms, says, that he has 
been in the Wynaad, and has seen the process used in that country ; 
which is quite the same with that just now described, only there 
the gathering season is later, and commences as the season here 
ends. The soil proper for cardamoms is black and moist, and strongly 
impregnated with rotten leaves. Coolness seem% also to be a 
requi.site quality, as it grows ordy on hills of considerable height. 

The superior height of the Wynoad is probably the rca.son that its 
cardamoms are better than those of Cadutiniula. The difference is 
so obvious, that any person, who is at all acquainted with carda- 
moms, can tell from which of the two countries a parcel has been 
brought. The cardamoms of Wynaad are shorter, fuller of seed, 
and whiter, than those of Malabar, and sell for about 100 Enprrs a 
Candy more. The annual produce of Wyitwid is from 50 to 100 
Candies of 560 pounds each ; that of Cadtiiinada is from 1 to d 
Gandies. In Cntiady, also below the Ghats, in a country now in 
possession of the Fyclii Raja, five hills produce annually about a 
Candy and a half. 

Here, as well as in all the hills of Malabar, tlic Caxxia Hynea is camait^nea. 
very common. It is the same with the LavangaDi Ani-malaya, 
and is greatly inferior to the Cassia of China, d'he tree has a strong 
resemblance to the Tezpat of Bengal ; but not having seen the 
flowers, I cannot determine how far they agree or differ in .species. 

It is, no doubt, the Laurm Cassia of Linnieus. 

Having procured some of the principal Mairs that attended on 
the Raja in a visit which he made to Captain O.sburne, and a sensible 
Numburi who seemed to be much in favour with that chief, I 
consulted them on the differences that obtain in the customs of the f ueionj*: of 
Nairs who live north from the Vay-pura river, from tho.se that are 
observed in the southern parts of J/oluya/c*. The female Rairs, 
while children, go through the ceremony of marnage, both with 
* Kamburis and Mairs ; but here, as well as in the .south, the man 
and wife never cohabit. "When the girl has come to maturity, she 
is taken to live in the house of some Nambari or Nair ; and after 
she has given her consent to do .so, she cannot leave her keeper; 
but, in case of infidelity to hi.s bed, may be punished with death. 

If her keeper have in his family no mother nor .sister, his mistress 
manages the household affairs. The keeper, whenever he please.s, 
may send Ids mistress back to her mother’s house ; but then, if she 
can, she may procure another lover. A man .s house is managed by 
his mother so long as she lives. When .she dies, his sister cotne.s 
for the fifteen days of mourning. She afterwards return.s to her 
lover, and remains with him until he either dic.s or turns her away. 
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In either case, she returns to her brother’s house, of which she 
i-esumes the management, and brings with her all her children, who 
are her brother’s heirs. A Nair here is not astonished when you ask 
him Avho his father was ; and a man has as much certainty that the 
children born in his house are his own, as an European husband 
lias ; while these children are rendered dear to him by their own 
caresses, and those of their mother, who is always beloved, for 
otherwise she would be immediately dismissed ; yet such is the 
perversity of custom, that a man would be considered as unnatui’al, 
were he to have as much affection for his own children, as for those 
of his sister, w]|ich he may perhaps never have seen. Of all known 
manners of conducting the intercourse between the sexes, this 
seems to be the most absurd and inconvenient. That prevailing in 
the southern parts of Malayala avoids all the domestic unhappiness 
arising from jealousy, or ivant of continued affection; but that 
here, while it has none of the benefits of marriage, is attended with 
all its evils. The division of Nairs here is also different from that 
in the south. There arc here six tribe.s, who by birth are all pro- 
]icrly soldiers. The first in rank are the Adiocli ; the next are the 
JS^ambirs ; and then follow four tribes of equal dignity, the Shelatun, 
the Cureuru, the Nalavan, and the Venapulun. After these, as in 
the south, follow the different tribes of traders or artists, who, 
although allowed to be Kairs, and true Siulras, are not entitled to 
the dignity of bearing anus. 

6th January. — I accompanied Captain Osburne to his house at 
Vadaeurra;/, which by Europeans is commonly called Barragurry. 
The road, although not quite so bad as that through which I came 
yesterday, Avas very inconvenient for a palanquin, or loaded cattle. 
The country resemlfies the other interior parts of Malabar, and the 
little hills and narrow vallies extend close to the sea side. 

Fi,)r some days back, when I passed through among the gardens 
near houses, I have observed the women squatting down behind the 
mud walls, in order to satisfy their curiosity by viewing a stranger. 
When they thought that I observed them, they runaway in a fright. 
This does not arise from the rules of caste in Malabar requiring the 
Hindu women to be confined, for that is by no means the case ; but 
in the interior parts of North Malabar, the Nairs, being at enmity 
with Europeans, have persuaded the women, that we are a kind of 
hobgoblins who have long tails, in order to conceal Avhich we wear 
breaches {et qiii insuper ut canes in coitu cum feminia coherent). 
The women and children therefore are much afraid whenever a 
European appears, Avhich indeed seldom happens. In the southern 
division, and on the sea coast, we are too rvell known to occasion 
any alarm. 

Vadacurray is a Moplay toAvn, on the sea side, at the north 
rud of a long inland navigation, running parallel to the coast, and 
l ommunicating with the Cotta river and some others. From this 
"ir. umstaucc the name of the town is derived. It .signifies the 
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north-side. The town is a pret+.y considerable place, and, like the jgoi. 
other Moplay town in Malabar, is comjiaratively well built. On 
the hill above it is a neat little fort, which was constructed by one 
of the former chiefs of the country, and i.s now' in the jxjs.sossion of 
the Cadutinada llajd, wdio has .sense enough to perceive that it 
does not add to his power, and therefore allows it to be in a i uiiu)u.s 
state. 

Before the Malabar year 740, or loGt of our era, tlio ancestors 
of this chief were Xairs of distinction, who tlicn. takinj:; advantafre " 
of the weak state of the Colata Nada, or Cherical liiijas, seized on 
Cadutinada, assumed the title of independent Itiijas,An(\, until the 
Mussulman invasion, exercised the power of sovoreii^nr ])rinces. 

Since the country has fiillen into the hand.s of the Eii^dish, their 
title has been allotvcd, and the jn-csent head of the family is in 
actual possession of almost ab.solutc power. It is owing to this 
circumstance, I suppose, that I received no answer from Captain 
Osburne to the queries tvhich I jiroposcd in writing. 

In Malabar year 904, or 17S", the Sultan establi.shed 
monopoly for all the goods tliat arc usually exported from Malabar, ' 

The principal Cotay, or factory, was pficcd here : and other depen- 
dent ones were established al ditfereut parts of tlie coast, such as 
MMie, Coilandy, Calicut, kc. kc. At any of those fact(jries, the 
goods were received at a certain fixed rate, and paid for by tlie 
government, and were afterwards sold by the factom, on its account, 
to any person who chose to export them. The price fixed on the 
goods at delivery was low. The factors, for instance, gave 3t»0 
Rupees a Candy for pepper, and sold it for from loO to 170. The con- 
sequence of this was, that the small vessels belonging to the coast 
were totally given up ; and the trade feU entirely into the hands of 
strangers. Since the trade has been laid open, two ve.ssels only have 
been built here, and the produce of the country is chiefly exported 
in vessels coming from Muscat, Cutch, Surat, Bombay, Goa, and 
Mangalore. The merchants hero purchase the cargoes imported by 
these vessels, and furnish them with others by wholesale. 

The account xvhich the merchants here give of their manner rtppfrirjijp 
of dealing with the owners of plantations, as may be naturally 
• expected, differs very essentially from that which I procured in the 
interior of the prov'ince. This last was confirmed by Mr, Wye, a 
most intelligent gentleman ; but I must .state what the merchants 
say. They make the advances to the proprietor, five or six month.s 
before the time of delivery, at the rate of 5 or .^4 Rupees a Tulam, 
when the selling price is about 7 Rupees ; so that their profit i.s from 
21f- to 28^ per cent. They deny that they require the cultivator 
to make up any deficiencies in his delivery at the market price. 

When any deficiency happens, they consent to take the samp quan- 
tity next year, and thus lose a year’s interest. 

7th January . — In the morning I went alxiut .seven miles toj»n r 
MaM, which formerly belonged to the French. It is finely situated, 
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from 4f to O J bushels an acre. The seed of the pulse is one-eighth 
part of that of the rice, or for an acre a little more than three-tenths 
of a bushel. The produce is from four to ten seeds, or from 1.^ to 
3 bushels an acre ; and frequently vermin entirely destroy the crop. 

There is a here kind of rice called Cutadun, or Orcutadun, that 
grows near rivers which are impregnated with salt. * Ground that is 
fit for this kind of rice is called Caiciindum. If the rains are copious, 
this produces 15 seeds, or 36i bushels an acre ; but, if the rains are 
too slight, the excess of salt kills the rice. Ou account of the repairs 
that are necessary to be made on the banks which keep out the tide, 
and which are very liable to be destroyed by rat-holes, the rent 
( Varum) of this ground is only two seeds, or 4| bushels an acre. It 
produces no pulse, and only one crop of rice annually. 

The hill-lands that have been cleared are called Parumha, as in 
the south ; but there are certain hills that are covered with woods 
and bushes, and called Ponna. The natural produce of these is of 
no value; but once in ten years the bushes are cut and bumei 
The ground is then hoed, and sown with a kind of rice called Cbs"- 
willa ; along with which are intermixed some Tovary (GyUmis 
cajan) and cotton. In fact, this cultivation is the same with the 
Cotu Cadu of Mysore ; and is said to be that which is chiefly uald in 
the interior parts of Cherical and Cotay-hutfy ; that is to say, in the 
northern parts of Malayala, where the cultivation of the vallies is 
much neglected. This kind of land pays four-tenths of the produce 
as rent {Varum), of which one half is equal to the [Negadi) land-tax. 

The accounts which Sr. Rodriguez gave, and those transmitted 
by Mr. Strachy, differ wonderfully. Mr. Strachy says, that in 2V/- 
lichery no Modun rice is cultivated ; while Sr. Rodn'guez says, that 
the {Parumba) high land annually produces a crop of this grain, and 
that the soil would be ruined were it allowed to lie fallow, as is done 
to the southward. The abundance of manure procurable at Tellichsry 
seems to be the reason of this difference. In December or Januaiy 
the Parumba land is ploughed thrice. In the beginning of the rainy 
season it is ploughed a fourth time, sown, and then ploughed twice 
more. Before the seed is sown it is manured. This ground pays as 
rent ( Varum) one- fifth of the produce. 

Mr. Strachy says, that, under the trees of plantations, a kind of 
rice called Wainoky is sown, and, together with it, Ellu {Sesamurn), 
Pyro (legumes), and Shamay (Panicum miliare). Of this circum- 
stance I heard nothing while on the spot. * 

Mr. Strachy thinks, that in Tellichery plantations ^ccupy one 
half of the high {Parum) land; in Durmapatam one-fourth; and in 
Make one-third. 

The cultivation of pepper being much more extensive in the 
northern parts of Malabar, than in the middle or southern divisions, 
with the assistance of Sr. Rodriguez I took the following account of 
it from some of the chief (Canumcars) tenants. 

The pepper vines are raised on a great variety of trees ; ont 
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the one in most common use is the Murica, or the Erythrina lndica> 
Lamarck. It would grow equally well on the Mango {Mangifera 
indica) ov Jack {Artocarpus integrifolia) ■, but these require along 
time to come forward. The manner of forming a plantation of 
pepper, upon the Murica, is as follows. The ground is fenced with 
a mud wall, an# must be levelled into terraces, if that has not pre- 
viously been performed. Between the 14th of July and the 1.3th of 
November, dig the ground with a hoe, and set in plantain trees, at 
the distance, from each other, of 1 2 Adies, or lengths of the foot. 

Then between the 10th of February and the 11th of March, at 60 
Adies from each other, plant branches of the Murica. These branches 
should be from 6 to 12 feet long; and, until the commencement 
of the rainy season, they must be watered. Between the 11th of 
May and the 10th of June the vines are planted : of doing which 
there are two ways. Some people take 6 or 7 cuttings, each a cubit 
in length, and put them in a basket, with their upper end sloping 
toward the tree. The basket is then filled with earth, and buried 
in the ground at the foot of the tree. Between the 14th of October 
and the 15th of November the earth round the basket is dug; and, 
as a manure, dry leaves and cow-dung are put round the vines. 

So||k people, again, plant the cuttings round the tree without any 
basRt. It is said, that the basket prevents many accidents to which 
the young shoots are liable ; so that of those which have this protec- 
tion much fewer die, than of those which have it not. "Whichever 
manner of planting the shoots may have been adopted, there is no 
difierence in the after-management. During the dry season, for 
three years after planting, the vines must be watered, in favourable 
soils once in tliree days, in dry soils every other day. Between the 
middle of October and that of November they must be manured, and 
tied up to the tree until they be six feet high, after which they are 
able to support themselves. After the third year the plantains are 
dug up ; and twice a year, from the 14th of October to the 15th e£ 
November, and from the 14th of July to the 13th of August, the 
whole plantation must be hoed, and dry leaves put as a manure 
round the roots of the vines. In four or five years the vines begin 
to produce pepper ; in the sixth or seventh year they yield a full 
•crop, and continue to do so for twelve or fourteen years, when the 
Mwica dies, and must be replaced by a new branch and new vines. 

The pepper may be cultivated, exactly in the same manner, 
s against branches of the Canyara, Ambai, and Pula. 

The Canyara is the Strychnos nux vomica of Linnseus, which in Aar xomica. 
Malabar is one of the most common trees. Its brandies are apt to 
fail striking root. If raised from the seed, it will live to a great 
age, anSl thrive on any soil ; but it requires eight years to arrive at 
such a size as to be fit for supporting the pepper vine. 

Having never seen the flower, I do not know to what genus the 
Ambai should be referred. It is reckoned the worst of any tree used 
for supporting the pepper yine. On its bark it has many knots, that 
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on a high ground, on tlie south .s’d-' of a river where that enters the 
sea. The river is navigable with boats for a considerable way 
inland; and, in fair weather, small craft can with great safety pass 
over the bar. The place has been neat, and many of the houses are 
good. Although the situation is certainly better than that of 
Tellichery, yet I think it has not been judicious to remove the com- 
mercial resident from that place, while a possibility remains of Make 
being restored to the French. In the mean time Tellichery will 
suffer greatly ; and I know, from having been there formerly, that 
during all the fair monsoon, goods may be landed and shipped there 
with great facility. 

Having been disappointed in not finding the commercial resi- 
dent at home, in the afternoon I went about four miles to TellicJtery, 
and was most hospitably received bj^ my friend Mr. Waddel, who 
had lately come to reside in the fort, or fiictory. 

After entering the lines within which the natives have long 
enjoyed the protection of an English government, a wonderful change 
for the better appears in the face of the country ; and the thriving 
state of the plantations, on the sandy grounds near the sea, show 
how capable of improvement all the land of that kind in the pro- 
vince really is. The low hills however, all the way between Vada- 
curry and Tellichery, approach very near the sea, and leave for 
plantations a much narrower level than is found in the southern, 
parts of the province. 

8th — 10th Jamiary . — I remained at Tellichery, taking an 
account of the neighbouring country'. This having been long the 
chief settlement of the English on the coast of Malabar, and having 
been now deserted by the Comp-my’s commerce, has been rather on 
the decline ; but still the richest natives ou the coast reside here, and 
the inhabitants are by far more civilized than in any other part of 
the province. They enjoy some particular privileges, especially that 
of being more moderately taxed than their neighbours. 

The Portuguese inhabitants, who found here an asylum, when 
by the violence of the Salfun they wei’e driven from the rest of the 
province, have for twelve or fourteen days been embodied %s a 
militia. They seem to be very fond of military parade, and have 
already made some progress in their e.xercises. It appears to me, 
that they would look very well, and soon become good soldiers, had 
they decent clothing and accoutrements ; but nothing can be more 
motley or ridiculous than their present undress, for clothing 
caimot be called. 

Tellichery, Make, and Burmapafam {Dharma-pattana), form a 
circle under the management of Mr. Strachy, a very promising^ 
young gentleman. In the following account, I shall avail myself of 
the written answers to my queries which he has been so good as to 
forward. 

Mr. Strachy justly considers, that the whole of his circle might 
be cultivated, either for grain or with fruit trees. No measurement 
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having been made, Mr. Strachy does not venture to estimate the 1801. 
proportion of rice-land to that of high ground, nor to state the “ ■ ~ • 
quantity of either that is actually lunler culture The revenue 
accornpts mention only the neat produce coining in to the landlord 
for his ricedands, and thi.s alford.s no data for calculating the extent. 

Almost the whole of the ricu-lands [Dliaumiirri/) mentioned in the 
revenue books are cultivated; but there are some lands now covered 
with gra.ss or hnshes that might be converted into rice fields. In 
the TeUichenj district a largo extent of rice ground lias ’neen over- 
flowed by the sea. It might be again recovered bv' forming banks ; 
or, with an additional expense, miglit be converted into land for 
making salt, of which a great deal i.s at pre.sent imported. 

Sr. Eodriguez, a I'ortugue.se, and the j irincipal land-holder cuitiration of 
(Canumcar) at I'ellichi’ri/, gives me the following account of the 
cultivation of rice. What ho says may be depended on as correct. 

The low rice ground [Dhanmiu-ry) is here called Candum, Vailu, or 
Ulpatti, and is entirely watered by the rain. In the rainy season, 
none of it is so much ovcillowed, a.s to bo then unfit fur cultiva- 
tion. The greater part gives only one crop of rice in the year. 

This is cut between the 1-ith of SejAember and the 1-tth of October. 

Some part gives a second croji of rice, wliicli is reajiod between 
the 12th of January ami the 0th of February. After the second 
crop, the field may bo sown with pulse ; or. if the first croji only bo 
taken, it will in the s.amc year produce two cro}).^ of pulse; but 
they are industrious farmers {Gudirniti) <udy, who take the trouble. 

The greater part are contented with one crop. The ploughings, 
when two crops of rice are taken, amount to seven ; and to five, 
when one crop is taken. The crops of pulse do not add to the num- 
ber of ploughings; a> that which is given when they are sown 
serves also for the following crop of rice. At the season for sowing 
the pulse, the field mu.st be ploughed three times, and twice for 
each crop of rice. Loaves are not used as a manure. To increase 
its quantity, some farmers mix the .straw of the ])ulses with the 
cow -dung ; others burn it to procure a greater qu.-intity of ashes. 

Bbtween the 1-tth of September and the 1 -tth ot October the 
field is manured with fresh cow-dung; between the 12th of January 
and the 9th of February with ashes ; and between the 12th days of 
May and June with dry-dung and ashes. The fields are not inclosed. 

Those which annually give only one crop of rice produce from four to 
• seven seeds; which, taking the Poray candum at the Chowyaut 
standard, will make from 9 j to 17 bushels an acre. When this land 
produces four seeds, it gives to the proprietor one seed as Faritm, 
or rack rent ; when it produces five or six, it gives ; and when it 
produces seven seeds, it gives two. The pulse pays no rent ( Varum). 

In ground producing two crops, the produce, according to the .soil in 
the early crop, varies from five to ton seeds, or from 1 2^ bushels to 24 
an acre ; in the late crop, from three to five seeds, or from < to 12^ 
bushels an acre. Tl’he rent {VaruTn) varies from two to f 'ur seeds, or 
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prevent the vine from aJIioiiii" for thin plant grows np like ivy. 
The Amixii grows from seed very slowlj', but it lives long. 

Tlie Pidn is a Bomhaz entile acitleato, folio/h septeiiis. Some- 
times the branches are planted, and at others the seed is sown. In 
this case, before the vine can be planted, it requires six or seven years 
to grow, hut it lives long. • 

Once a year all these trees ai'e primed, the side branches being 
lopped. 

Jack [Arlocdrpns intetjnfnlia) and Mango {Mnngi/ara indica) 
trees are not much used liere, being too slow' of growtii ; but the 
pepper raised on tliem is equal, both in quantity and qualitj', to that 
raised on the Mnriea {Enjthrina). The Mango thrives very well 
while it supports the pepper vine, but tlie quantity of Jaek fruit is 
diminished. These trees are never pruned; but, if they sup]x>rt the 
pepper vine, their leaves are thinned. 


Collecting the The pepper vine is liable to be killed by drouglit, or by hot 
pepper. winds. Between the 12th of May and the lltli of June they flower, 
and between the 12th of January and the 9th of Febiaiary the fruit 
is lit for gathering. The berries are not thefl ripe ; but they are 
full grown, and hard. The men who collect it go up ladders, and 
with their fingers twist off the Amentu, or strings of ben-ies. |||^ey 
collect the fruit in a bag or basket, and, having placed it on the 
ground, mb it with their feel, to separate the berries from the 
Amenta. The bad grains or berries having been thrown away, tjie 
good ones ai’e dried on mats, or on a piece of ground purposely made 
smooth. For three days they aie spread out to tlie sun ; but every 
nigiit are gathered, and taken into the house, Tiie drying on mats is 
by far the best manner ; as 15 Bihingalliex, dried in that way, will 
weigh a T alum ov Miaoul; wliih' Ki E dan gallics, dried on the 
ground, will w’eigh no niori'. A man can daily pick from the tree, 
and cure, from 1-5 to 20 Ednngntlks, according to the abundance of 


the crop. A m.an will therefore, on an average', reap half a Ttdam a 
day ; and, as tiio drying and rubbing out of the grains is frequently 
performed by cliildron, with their assistauoe he maj' collect one Titlam. 
A prudent man, who does not receive advances for his pepper, can 
sell it at from 5 to 8 livpees si Tnlnm, or from 100 to 160 Rvpces a 
Candy of 640 Ib. Last year they got 6 Rupees. As a man’s wages 
cannot, at the utmost, be estimated at more than a quarter of a 
Rupee, the expense of harvest cannot possibly exceed one-twelfth of 


the value of the pepper. 


Pnrehase by tte Those proprietors who require advances six months before deli- 
merchMits. Very, never get more tlian sixteen Fannms, or 3i Rupees. If they 
receive the advance four months before deliverj”, they can get qighteen 
sil-ver Fanatm, or 3^ Rupees ; so that the merchant, this year, for six 
months advance, had 87^ per cent, profit, and for four months advance ' 
a profit of 66| per cent. In the bond it is declared, that if there be 
any deficiency in the delivery, it must he repaid at the market price. 

If the owner of the plantation be not able to pay this, as indeed 
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must be almost always tlie case, lie in the first place gets abusive 1801 . 
language from the merchant, and is then obliged to give a fresh 
bond with intere.st, to be paid in rough rice, at the rate of an Edan- 
r/cdly for every .silver Fannun, which is at the annual rate of 2 O 3 per 
cent. Some easy merchants are contented with an interest of 10 or 
12 per cent. i« cash. This bond contains a mortgage, either on the 
borrower’s plantations or on his rice gi'ouiui ; and by the forfeiture 
of such bonds a large proportion of the landed property has fallen 
into the hands of the Moplays. 

Yams and other roots, greens, and vegohiljles for family use, are Kitchen garden* 
raised in the pepper plantations. 'J’lie stem of the Yara (Dioscoren) 
is always allowed to climb upon fruit (JncA; or Mango) trees; the 
natives having a fancy that, in order to procure largo roots, it is 
necessary to have a large supporter for the stem. 

The following is the manner in wdiioh the landlords (Jenm cni'n) nmner ot leas- 
here let their plantations. When a landlord delivers over tlie plan- idautationa. 
tation to the farmer {Ciidian), .an estimate is formed of the real pro- 
duce of the Nidi Ubayv.'iii, or of the fourkimls of ta.vablo tree.s. The 
eoco-nuts are valued at lO Ihipcen a thousand, the Jictd-nutit at two- 
fifths of a liupce a thousand, tlie Jack fruit at two llujiecx a hundred, 
a^d the pepper at four llupces the Tnlirii or Mavnd. Out of this 
the landlord {Jenmear) makes an allowance for keeping up the fences. 

The remainder is the Patom, out of which the land-tux is paid. Tliis 
estimate is w^ritton in the Patom muri, or Pafoni alia, that is to 
say, the lease, which stands gooil for four or Jive years, and then a 
aiew inspection is made. It is evnient, that the only land-tax which 
could with justice be collected on plantations, ouglit to rest on a 
similar repeated inspection : wliieh can never be done hy any 
extensive government wif.liout either most enormous defalcations, or 
without incurring an enormous expense. The consequence of this 
manner of levying a tax is, that, the valuations being .seldom made, 
the tax becomes very unequal. Some plantations, having been by 
accident incieased, pay very little ; while others, having met with 
injurious accidents, become of no value, and are entirely deserted. 

By this means it is alleged, th.at, ever since the land-tax has been 
imposed, the plantations have been in a gradual state of decay. 

The natives would be very desirous of paving tlieir tax in pepper, 
at 120 a Gandy oi 640 lbs., which is considerably cheaper 

than the price that the Company has usually given for it. They 
would be very unwilling to pay any tax on garden grpnnd by mea- 
surement. 

The farmers whether cultivating rice gi-ound or state oi the 

]dantations, according to Mr. Bodriguez, live very poorly, although 
they get almo.st four-fifths of the grain, and at least one-third of the 
produce of the taxable tree.s. They mostly labour with thrdr own 
hands, there being few slavc.s. The hired .servants, who are chietly 
Tiars, work onW from half-pa.st six in the morning until noon, and 
get as daily wages 24 Edangallies of rough rice. All the afternoon 
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they labour for them.selves. The EdangaUy containing 108 cubical 
inches, a man by half a day’s work, allowing one seventh of his time 
for holy days, can gain 39| bushels of grain. Although the Cudians 
may therefore live in a very inferior condition to an English farmer, 
it is impossible that they should live scantily ; while a day labourer 
by working only half of the day, can procure so much grain. 

The Negadi, or tax on the rice lands, amounts here to 25 per 
cent, of the Varum, or rent. All that the Company exacted at first 
was ten per cent. ; but while Mr. Boddam was chief, the Company, 
finding the expense of their establishment heavy, proposed to 
reduce it to a mere factory, and to allow the inhabitants to defend 
themselves in the best manner they could. On this, the people, 
terrified eit becoming subject to a native authority, consented to give 
2-5 per cent.; and during a siege that ensued soon after, assisted with 
great courage in the defence of the lines ; for the regular troops 
were a mere handful. 

The following is the return of the plantations under Mr. Strachy, 


■ 

Productive. 

Not productive. 

Total. 

Coco-nut palms 

Betel-nut palms 

Jack trees 

Pepper vines 

42,903 

6,594 

3,306 

7,930 

32,230 

14,270 

5,755 

9,599 

75,133 • 
20,864 
9,061 
17,529 


The stock of animals in these three districts is as follows : 
Animals of the ox kind : 


Cows 1126 

Oxen 1192 

Calves 812 

3130 

Buffaloes ; 

Male 29 

Female 59 

Young 8 

96 

ploughs are 410 ; for which there are 1221 working catt 
The Slaves are. 

Males, young 38 

working 36 

old 17 

91 

Females, young ♦s 

working 33 

old 9 

70 


161 


Total, 
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The houses are 4481. 1801- 

J»n. g— tn. 

Of which there are inhabited, Freemen. 

By Portuguese 438 

Mussulmans 868 

Namburis 9 

Pidtar Brahmfins ... 16 

Ilo.jas 2 

Nairs ... 276 

Tian 1888 

Mucuas ... 258 

Natives of Karnata 119 


The M ucua, or in the plural Muctiar, are a tribe who live near 
the sea-coast of Malayala, to the inland parts of which they seldom 
go, and beyond its limits any way they rarely venture. Their proper 
business is that of fishermen, or palanquin-bearers for persons of low 
birth, or of no caste ; but they serve also as boatmen. The utmost 
distance to which they will venture on a voyage is to Mangalwe, 
which is between twenty and thirty miles beyond the boundary of 
their beloved country. In some places thej' cultivate the coco-nut. 
In the southern parts of the province most of them have become 
Mussulmans, but continue to follow their usual occupations. These 
are held in the utmost contempt by those of the north, who liave 
given up all communication with the apostates. Those here do not 
pretend to be S'Adras, and readily acknowledge the superior dignity 
of the Tiars. They have hereditary chiefs called Aruyn, who settle 
disputes, and, with the assistance of a council, punish by fine or 
excommunication those who transgress the rules of the caste. Some 
of the Mucuas marry, which ceremony consists in a feast without 
any religious rite. In this case, the marriage can only be dissolved, 
on account of the woman’s infidelity. They have another kind of 
marriage called Parastri, in which the man and woman, whenever 
they please, may separate ; and the children always go along with 
their mother. The Mucuas can eat all kinds of animal food, except 
beef; and may lawfully drink intoxicating liquors. They are all 
free, and a few of them can read aceompts. They have no Guru, nor 
Purohifa. The deity of the caste is the goddess Bhadra-KuXi, who is 
represented by a log of wood, which is placed in a hut that is called 
a temple. Four times a year the Mucuas assemble, sacrifice a cock, 
and make offerings of fruit to the log of wood. _ One of the caste acts 
as priest {Pujari), hut his ofiiee is not hereditary. They are not 
admitted t^enter within the precincts of any of the temples of the 
<weat godi^^ho are worsliipped by the Brahmans', but they some- 
times stand at a distance, and send their offerings by more pure 
hands. They seem to know nothing of a state of future existence ; 
but believe in Pysdchi, or evil spirits, who infl.ict diseases, and ocaa- 
sion other evils. A class of men called Cuiiian are employed to drive 
away the Pysachi. They bury the dead. 
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The Gimian, or Cunishihi, are a caste of Malayaln, whose profes- 
sion is astrtjlogy. Besides ttiis, liowever, they make umbrellas, and 
cultivate the earth. In many other parts of India, an astrologer, or 
wise man, whatever his caste may be, is called a Cunishim. The 
Ounian is of a very low caste ; a XamOiiri, if a Guv inn come within 
21 feet of him, must purify himself by prayer and ablution. A Nair 
is defiled by his touch. The Guiiiun possess almanacks, by which 
they inform the peo[)le of the time for performing their ceremonies, 
the proper time for sowing their seed, and the hours which are 
foilunate or unhirtunate for any undertaking. When persons are 
sick, or in trouble, the Gunishiin, by performing certain ceremonies 
in magical squares of 12 places, discover wbat spirit is tlie cause of 
the evil, and how it may he appeased. Some Cunirui jwssess Man- 
trams, with which they pretend to cast out devils (Pysachi). These 
Mantrams are said to be fragments of the fourth Veda, which is 
usually alleged to bo lost. Very few are possessed of tliis know- 
ledge, which is looked u[)on as of tlio most awful nature. The 
Gtutians pray to both Vishau and Sua, and sacrifice fowls to all the 
Saktis. In Panupah a. temple of Ghovja, i\\o goddess of the caste. 
The Caricitl, Pitjari, or priest of this goddess, is a Gintian, and his 
office is hereditary by male descent. The sacrifices to Chowet are 
perfortned by the washerman, who cuts off the animal’s head. The 
Garicul gets all the offerings made to ('hoira, and every family gives 
annually at least one silver Fanam. Tiie Ciuiian give Dharnta to the 
Brahmans ; but that sacred order will neither receive their Dana, 
nor read prayers [Mantrams) at any of their ceremonies. Some 
of the Giiniuns burn, and others bury the dead. The spirits of good 
men abide with God : those of evil men hccorao Pysaclii, and occasion 
much trouble, tsomo of them are so obstinate, that tliey can be 
expelled only by a pilgriiuage to Kasi, or linmrswara. The Garicul 
acts not only ns a priest, but • ■Gd <^1- ' ! a' . . Ho settles all 
disputes, and can punish, by • ,id those who trans- 

gress the rules of caste. The Giiiiian are permitted to eat animal 
food, and to drink spirituous liquors. A man’s children are considered 
as his heirs, yet it is not customary with them to marry. A lover 
gives 16 Faiiams, or Rupees, to the parents of his mistress, and 
takes her homo. When ho pleases, he may turn her away ; but 
withoitt his consent she cannot separate ; and, if she be unfaithful to 
his bed, is liable to be beaten. No Gunian will cohabit with a woman 
who has had connection with a man of another tribe ; but if a girl 
has been sent home on account of an impropriety with a Gunian, any 
one, who is in want of a mistress, thinks this no refl^ion on her 
character. In case of separation, the boys follow theiiWather, and 
the girls their inotlier. 

The commerce of this circle, which is under the management of 
Mr. Strachy, is of more importance than any other in the province, 
especially in the articles in which Europeans deal. On this subject 
I consulted Mr. Torin, the commercial resident, whom I bad an 
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opportunity of seeing at Tellichery, and who has sent me very satis- 
factory answers to the questions which I proposed to him in writing, ~ 
together with various papers tending to throw light on the subject- 
Among these, a communication from Mr. Brown, now superinten- 
dent of the Company’s plantation, is peculiarly valuable. I also par- 
ticularly examined Maccay, the nephew of Mottsa, who is by far the 
piincipal merchant of Tellichery ; and in the following account I 
adhere to the statement given by him, where I do not see reason, 
from the other documents in my possession, to make alterations. 

Black pepper is the grand article of European commerce with bimi 
Malabar. Before the invasion of Hyder, in tjie Malabar year 940 
(176|-), the country now called the province of Malabar produced 
annually about 15,000 Gandies of (>40 Ib. The quantity continued 
gradually diminishing until 959 (178f), when Colonel Maoleod’s 
army came into the province; since which the decrease has been 
more rapid, and continues every year to augment^ A good crop 
will now produce 8000 Gandies, a bad one only one half of that 
quantity. Of this, 4000 Gandies are produced in the territory of 
the Fychi Raja, now in rebellion, and of late the seat of a most 
bloody warfare. The only diminution, I am inclined to think, that 
has taken place since the province has become subject to the Com- 
pany has been owing to these disturbances. Mr. Torin states, that 
the annual quantity produced in the Pychi Raja's country is now 
reduced to about 2d00 Gandies. 

Europeans usually purchase about five-eighths of all the pepper 
that is produced in Malabar ; and the price which they give abso- 
lutely regulates that of the whole. Since the French have been 
driven from Make, the wliole of this has of course fallen into the 
hands of the Company. Annexed are the exports from their ware- 
houses in the following years, as stated by Mr. Torin. 



Candies 

Maunds 



of 600 lb. 

of 30 lb. 

lb. 

A D. 1782 

86 ... 

... 13 

07 

1783 

132 ... 

... 14 

19 

1784 

2185 ... 

... 10 

08 

1785 

28 ... 

... 07 

04 

1786 

615 ... 

... 01 

05 

1789 

937 ... 

... 19 

08 

1790 

1148 ... 

... 09 

01 

1791 

2107 ... 

... 05 

05 

1792 

2001 ... 

... 15 

17 

ills ... -w 

2499 ... 

... 06 

10 

1794 

2400 ... 

... 00 

00 about. 

1795 

1914 ... 

... 11 

23 

1796 

none 



1797 

4155 ... 

... 04 

23 of crop 96 and 


2070 ... 

... 18 

07 of crop 97. 
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Candies 

Mavnds 



of 600 lb. 

of 30 lb. 

lb. 

A. D. 1798 

1799 

1800 

Instore ... 

4778 ... . 
1135 ... . 
1145 ... 
4067 ... 

,.. 09 

... 06 

... 03 

... 24 

01 

01 

10 


Until the capture of Make in 1793, the greater part of the 
pepper trade went to that port ; but since that event, the Company 
has, according to Maecay, sent annually about 4000 Candies to 
Europe direct, to Bombay, and to China. The remainder of the 
pepper is exported chiefly by native traders. The largest quantity 
goes to the Bay of Bengal ; the next largest to Surat, Cutch, Scind, 
and other ports in the north-west of India, and a considerable 
quantity goes to the Arabian merchants of Muscat, Mocha, Hodeida, 
Aden Mocala, Jedda, &c. The demand from Serinyapatam was the 
smallest, and used to amount to about 500 Candies a year. The 
pepper that went to Coimbetore came chiefly from the Cochi ai^ 
Travancffre dominions. 

The Company has always made its purchases by a contract 
entered mto with a few native merchants, or in fact for many years 
almost with one only ; that is, with Chouacara Mousa of Telluduty. 
Seven others have al^ dealings with the Company ; but one of them 
is Moma's brother, and the others are in a great measure his depend- 
ants. In December and January, when the crops are so far advanced 
diat a judgment can be formed of the quantity of pepper likdy 
to he obtainable, the commercial resident assembles the contractors, 
and a written agreement is entered into with them, .settling 
price> and the quantity that each is to deliver. At this time, «)me- 
times the whole, and in general at least one half of the money is 
advanced to the contractors. There is no adequate penalty con- 
tained in the contract, to compel the native merchant to a regularity 
in delivery ; and Mr. Torin complains, that from this defect very 
great inconvenience has at present arisen. The last contract was 
for 5€00 Candies ; it was entered into fifteen months ago ; one half 
of the amount was paid down, and three months afterwards the 
remainder was advanced. The whole of the pepper ought to have been 
delivered within the year, but there is still a deficiency of 1500 
Candies. This has not arisen from any difficulty in procuring the 
pepper, to which the contractors were subject j hut because they 
had thus the benefit of the Company’s money and could sell the 
pepper with advantage to private dealers; while jf: was easy to 
foresee that the pepper would fall, and the balance will be paid when 
the market price be 120 Rupees, while they contracted for it at 
130. There is no danger of an ultimate loss of the money advanced 
to Mousa, and some others of the contractors, for they are men of 
immense wealth. The native merchants, by means of their agente, 
procure tlm pe^qter partly frcmi small traders, and partly from culti- 
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vators. All the pepper procured from the southern districts is 1801. 
obtained bj means of small traders. From the districts near Te/li- 
c/iery, part is bought directl3>- from the cultivators. I have already 
given an account of the manner in which the traders fleece the 
poor cultivators ; but this of course the traders deny. Maccay says 
that they receive the full price stipulated for by the commercial 
resident, and that the only benefit which the merchant has, is 
that he receives the pepper by a Candy of 640 lb. and delivers it by 
one of 600. He, it is true, receives the money from the Company ; 
but by this he would have only 6f per cent, for the trouble of 
agency, and risk of bad debts. From the prudent cultivators of this 
neighbourhood) according to Maccay, the contractors purchase the 
pepper at the time of delivery, and their profit consists in buying 
by tlm Candy of 640 lb., and delivering it by one of 600, which 
seem*fully adequate to their trouble. Eisk they have none; for 
they have either previously received the money, or get it immediate' 
ly on delivery. To men in more necessitous circumstances, they 
advance such money as they have received from the Company, at H 

about five or six per cent lower than the market price, which is 
about a reasonable profit for their risk : but the cultivators, as I have 
already said, allege, that the profits of the merchant are much greater. 

It might be thought, that, by making advances directly to the 
cultivators, the profits arising to the traders and contractors might 
bo saved to the Company, Mr. Torin, whose experience, local 
knowledge, and abilities, entitle his opinion to be received with great 
attention, think that this could not be done with advantage. 

The pepper, in the state in which it is brought by the cultiva- 
tors, is received by all merchants eis fit for market, and is exported 
without preparation by every one except the Honourable Company, 
who at their own expense have it cleaned and garbled. All pepper 
called heavy sells at the same price, although that which is produced 
in Caliai and Cotay-hutty, is reckoned somewhat better than jury 
other ; but there is a liyht pepper, of which about 150 Candies are 
yearly produced in Chotvgant, tanyani, and Tannore : this is low- 
priced, and goes chiefly to Surat. White pepper is not an article of 
commerce ; a little is occasionally made, and is chiefly given in pre- 
sents, as a useful medicine. 

JjxMalabarihe nature of the Company’s trade in pepper hasunder- 
gone three great changes ; and by these the conduct of their servants 
ought to have been more regulated than in some instances would 
seem to have been the ease. First, previous to the province having 
been ceded to the Company, their interest was merely mercantile ; it 
was the duty of their servants to procure the commodity as cheap as 
possible ; and I have no doubt, that in this respect the affairs of the 
Companv were well enough managed. While the French trade was 
under the control of an exclusive Company, this was epily condurf- 
«d, it being the mutual interest of the two Companies to join in 
reducing the price. During this time, accoKung .to Maccay, the 
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Honourable Company gave in general from 105 to 125 Eupeex a 
C'lndy. Once or twice it rose to 135 or 140. When the exclusive 
privileges of the French Company were done away, and Make was 
made a free port for all nations, of course a competition arose ; and 
considerable funds beginning in 1787 to come out to Make, the 
pepper began to be enhanced in price, and it had always been nomi- 
nally higher there than at Tellichery, because the French Candy 
of 600 lb. was equal to 654 lb. avoirdupois. This competition had 
a greater effect on the price at M a fie than at Tellichery, where, even 
allowing for the difference of weight, the Company got their invest- 
ment cheaper than the market price common in other parts of the 
province. This seems to have been owing to Mousa'e residing in 
Tellichery, yrhere his property was seciy e, and to his sacrificing a 
part of his profits, by selling to the Company a part of his pepper 
at a lower price than be could have got at Make, This was a^ffer- 
ing made for the security which he enjoyed ; as the withdrawing of 
the military station from TeLltthery was constantly dreaded, should 
the Company not derive some peculiar advantages to counterbalance 
the expense. Secondly, a great change took place in the nature of 
the Company’s pepper trade, b)’ their acquiring the sovereignty 
of the province, which happened in 1792. Their interest* as 
sovereigns required a total change in the principles by which 
they purchased pepper; and the higher the price paid by 
foreigners, who were the principal purchasers, the better for the 
Company. Mr. Brown, who then traded at Make as Danish resi- 
dent, very judiciously recommended to Mr. Farmer, one of the com- 
missioners, that the Company' should confine their trade in pepper 
within as small a compass as possible ; and, in place of endeavouring 
to get it at a lower rate than the market price at ilahe, that they 
should always give a little more for what they took ; and by that 
means they would not only' enrich the province, but increase their 
revenues. Measures, however, were taken directly in opposition to 
this sound advice, and, by means of the sovereign authority vested 
in their servants, the Company procured a small quantity of pepper 
at a rate considerably lower than the Make price ; but by far the 
greater part went to that market, and at a lower price than if the 
Company had gone into a fair competition. A third change has 
now taken place. The French ha.ving been expelled from Make, the 
Company became immediately possessed of the whole pepper trade 
without a rival. As merchant!?, it was then their interest to lower 
the price, which was undoubtedly in their power; but as sovereigns 
their interest was, that the price should not be so low as to injure 
the revenue, or to discourage agriculture. Mr. Brown thinks that, 
both considerations being held in view, 150 jSwyices would have been 
a Mr price. Immediately before the capture of Make, in July 1793, 
m mrfe to complete the loading of a ship, the price given for pepper 
had nsmi to 220 Rv^a ; and, most unaccountably, Mr. Agnew, the 
commercial resident Calicut, without attending to the necessary 
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consequences of that event, in the following season contracted for 1801- 
4000 Candies at 200 Rupees. The price, however, as was naturally 
expected, has gradually fallen ; and this year, owing to the Company 
making no purchases, it is much to be regretted that it has sunk to • 

1 20 Rupees, which is too low to enable the cultivator to thrive, and 
to discharge the revenue, while he is subject to the present monopoly 
of native contractors. 

Sandal-wood is not the produce oi Malay alo . ; but as the greater sana^i wood, 
part of it grows immediately to the eastward of the western Ghats, 
all that is produced towai-d the sources of the Cavery ought to come 
to Malabar, as the nearest sea- coast from whence it can be exported. 

This sandal-wood is of the best quality ; and, from its growing in 
districts not far distant from Seringapatam, is commonly called Fat- 
tana, or town-sandal. Owing to the unsettled state of Malabar 
during the reign of Hyder, however, it was more convenient for 
the merchants to send this article to the eastern coast of the penin- 
sula. Tippoo on his accession iiaving prohibited the exportation of 
this article, all that could be cut secretly was smuggled into the • 

Goorg and Wynaad countries, and thence conveyed to Malabar. 

The sandal-wood of the Naggar Rayada was in a similar manner 
smuggled to Raja-pura, and from thence sent to the Tellichery 
market. The whole quantity then annually brought to Malabar for 
sale varied from 1700 to 2200 Candies of 560 lb. The quantity 
brought from Goorg, during the years from 1792 to 1798, amounted 
to about 12,000 Candies. Since the overthrow of Tippoo, the quan- 
tity brought down has been very .small. The Goorg Raja no longer 
can commit his depredations, and the rebellion of the Pychi Raja, 
who possesses the Wynaad,, and the principal passes up the Ghats, has 
thrown the trade back again toward the eastern coast. There can 
be little doubt, however, that, as soon as the communication is open, 

Tellichery will be the principal mart for the best sandal-wood ; as 
Mangalore will be for that of the .second quality, which grows in the 
Naggar Rayada,. 

Before the year 1797 sandal-wood was sorted into three sizes. 

Of the first size^* 3-5 pieces made a Candy of 560 lb. ; of the second 

size, 45 pieces ; and of the third size, 55 pieces. iSince the year 

1797 the sizes have been reduced. The first sort now contains 65, 

the second sort 72, and the third sort 90 pieces. All pieces smaller 

than these, all rent and knotty pieces, whatever may be their size, 

together with cuttings, roots, and the like, are called Carippn, and 

form a fourth sort. The chips which are removed in polishing the 

logs form a fifth assortment. The first three sorts only are sent to 

China, The Carippu is sent to Bengal and Muscat, but to the former 

in the greatest quantity. The chips are sent to Bombay, Cutch, and • 

Muscat. 

The Company during Tippoo’s government used annually to send 
from 800 to SOO Gandies of the first three sorts to China. All the 
remainder was by private traders sent to Bengal, Bombay, Cutch. 
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and Muscat. The commercial resident, or chief of the factory, 
makes the purchase from the merchants on the sea-coast for ready 
money. These have always on hand a considerable stock, as sandid 
rather improves by keeping in close store-houses. 

No deceit can be practised on a person of common skill, in dis- 
guising bad sandal-wood, so as to sell it for good. None will pass 
in any of the three sorts, that is knotty or rent ; and the darker the 
colour, and stronger the smell, the better. Maccay thinks that the 
burying of the sandal wood, which the Goorg Raja practised, was 
done more with a view of concealing it than of improving its quality. 

The prices lately given for it by the Company have been as 
follow : 


1794 

1st sort 45 pieces to the Candy 

Rupees. 

. 200 


2d ditto 55 ... ditto 

180 

1797'] 

1 1st sort 65 pieces to the Candy 

. 150 

1798 

Izd ditto 72 ... ditto 

147J 

1799 J 

1 3d ditto 90 ... ditto ... 

. 145 

1800 

1st sort 37 pieces to the Gandy. ... 

148i 


2d ditto 65 ... ditto 

. 127 


The abolition of the prohibitory laws, in consequence of the 
overthrow of Tippoo, has evidently had a great effect in reducing 
the price, and has brought larger sorts to market. The Carippu 
sells from 70 to 100 Rupees a Candy, and the chips from 12 to 15. 

Cardamoms are another branch of trade, which naturally belongs 
to Malabar, although but a small quantity of them is the produce 
of that country. The usual quantity brought for sale is 120 Can- 
dies from the following places : 

Candies 
of 640 lb. 

Coorg 40 

Wynaad 57 

Tamarachery 20 

Cadutinada, or Cartinaad. 3 


120 

Other accounts make it as follows : 

Coorg 30 

Wynaad 65 

Tamarachery ... 3 

Cadutinada 2 

100 

About five Candies, of a very inferior quality, are procured from 
Vdlaier, It sells only for half of the price which the others bring. 
The cardamoms of Wynaad, especially th<»e of a place (adled Payria, 
ore redconed the be^ and never sell low^ than lOOO Rupees a 
Candy, . 
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Any merchant, by looking at cardamoms, can tell the country 1801. 
•whence they came. The cardamoms of Wynaad, including those 
also of Gaduti%ada and Tamarachery, contain many round, full 
white grains, or capsules. Those of Coorg have fewer of these 
fine grains, hut they have also fewer black or light ones. The 
gi-ains from Vellater are long, large, thick-skinned, and dark-coloured. 

The Company have not traded in this article since the year 1797, 
when they sent seven Candies to Europe. They have always pur- 
chased them by contract from the fnerchants on the sea-coast. The 
Company garble the cardamoms sent to Europe. At the la.st pur- 
chase 8 Gandies of 640 lb. produced only 7i Gandies at 560 lb. after 
the black or light grains had been removed. These bad grains sell 
very well to private traders, who dispose of them to the Arabs. 
Private traders never garble their cardamoms. They are exported 
chiefly to Bengal, Bombay, Surat, Cutch, and the diferent ports in 
Arabia. Hi 

The Coorg Raja generally sells to Mousa a!^the cardamoms 
which his country produces. Traders who live near the Ghats bring 
those of Wynaad for sale, and generally receive part of the price in 
advance from the merchants on the sea-coast. Owing to the 
rebellion of the Pychi Raja, this trade has for a year past been at 
a stand. 

The exports and imports during the last three years, from the 
circle under Mr. Strachy, which is the most considerable for trade 
of any in Maiahar, will be seen by the extracts from the custom- 
house accompts, given in the Appendix at the end. It must be 
observed, that smuggling is carried on to a very great extent ; and, 
therefore, that the expoi-ts in the accompts are greatly under-rated. 

In the northern part of Malabar, the most favourite currency is Money, 
a silver Fanam, equal to one-fifth of a Bombay Rupee. According 
to an assay made at Calcutta, this Rupee contains, at the mint value, 
rather less than It contains 164j'g\. grains of pure silver. The 
Madras Rupee contains only 163^ grains, but passes here for five 
silver Fanams. As gold is not much in currency, I have, in reduc- 
ing Malabar money to English, made my calculations by the mint 
value of the Bombay Rupee ; but it must be recollected in all Indian 
accompts, that a pound of silver will bring more gold there than in 
Europe, and in exchange with that country passes for much more 
than its intrinsic value. , 

In Malabar, false coiners are very numerous, and a great nui- 
sance. 

The copper coinage in use at Tellickery -was struck in England, 
and 10 Paissas are always current for one silver I’anam. There is 
another copper coin called Tarrum, two of which are equal to one 
Paissa. 

11th January. — ^Mr. Wilson, the collector of a circle containing Jm- i'- 
the two districts called Gotiote Cotay-hutty) and Irvenaad, conduct- 
ed me to his house at Cadrur. This formerly belonged to the Pyehi 
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1801. Rajas, and was by the Naifs reckoned a superb building. ^ It is in 
Jany. 11 . form of a stjuare, surrounding a court, in which there is a well 

and a small tank. The building is two stories high, but the apart- 
ments on the ground floor are very low in the roof. Originally, the 
only entry was by a ladder to a door in the upper floor ; in the lower 
story the doors opened towards the court, to which some bad stairs 
also gave access from the upper floor. The apartments of the upper 
story although small, were very well aired. The building is of stone, 
and roofed with tiles. Numejous projecting windows and loop- 
holes render the whole very capable of defence against musquetry. 
Mr Wilson’s I breakfasted with Mr. Wilson ; and from the answers which he has 
district. been so good as to send to my queries I give the following account 

of his division. 

Eitent and soil. According to a report which was given in by the surveyors, 
Cotiote is said to contain 312 square British miles, and Irvenaad 45. 
The face of thej^ountry resembles that of the other parts of Mala- 
bar, containin^(bw hills separated by narrow vallies, which are fit 
for the cultivation of rice. Toward the Ghats these hills rise to a 
considerable height ; but the soil almost every where is good ; and 
Mr. Wilson thinks, that not more than one-thirtieth part of 
the two districts is too steep, rocky, or barren for cultivation. The 
long unsettled state of Gotiote, and the calamities which it has suf- 
fered, would account for its being at present almost waste; but it is 
said, that, even before these troubles commenced, not above one- 
fifth part of it was cultivated. Indeed, its calamities are in a great 
measure owing to its forests having encouragei^he natives to make 
an ill judged resistance against their invaders. Irvenaad has not 
been disturbed, and about fom--fifths of the whole are now cultivated, 
t'oreats. Wherever the ground is not cultivated, there are stately forests ; 

but the produce of these is of very little value. About 20 M-aiinds 
(640 lb.) of honey, and half that quantity of wax, are annually pro- 
curable. Lac, and some Sapan wood, are to be found ; but they are 
very scarce. The bark taken from the root of a wild Jack tree 
{Artocarpus), called Cat Pilaica, is used among the natives as a 
brownish red dye, but is not exported. A few trees of sandal may 
be seen, as in other parts of Malabar ; but their wood has little or no 
smell, and cannot be sold. The quantity of ginger, and Cdstun 
turmeric, growing wild in the forests, cannot be ascertained ; that of 
the last is pretty considerable. The Cassia is in plenty. The quan- 
tity of timber trees procurable in one year, including Jeak, Boon 
(Galophi/llum), and Viti {Plerocarpus), does not exceed three or four 
hundred. The timber of the other forest trees is not saleable. 

Mines. No metals have been discovered in these districts. 

Rice^gronna. In Cotiotc 1 X 0 attempt has been made to ascertain the extent of 

DAanmurry, or rice-ground ; and by far the greater part of what 
is fit for the purpose is covered with forests. The Dhanmurry of 
Irvenaad contains as much as will sow 150,000 EdangaUies of seed, 
and may amount to ahnost one third of the country. Mr. Wilson, 
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estimates, tiiat 10 EdangalLies of seed will sow a field of 40 rolls 1801. 
square, each roll equal to 28 English inches : at this rate, the quan- ‘‘• 
tity of seed for ai#acre will be two bushels and a half ; the Edangally 
here being the same with that at Tellicheri/, and containing 108 
cubical inches. This agrees so well with the proportion of seed 
required for an acre, :is stated by Mr. Drummond, and confirmed 
by my measurement at CaliciU, that I liave no doubt of its being 
correct, and that on this subject Mr. Warden and Mr. Wym must 
liave been led into some error. Tlie quantity of seed stated by Mr. 

Wilsou will sow only 3000 acres, even allowing that none of it 
will produce more than one crop in the year ; but a third part of 
44 s<piare miles contains 9600 acres; in this account therefore there 
must be some error. Mr. Wilson states, that of the land fit for 
producing rice about one-ninth is waste. 

In (Jotiote three-fourths of the whole land either is, or might be Puiiimiaid. 
made, Parmnba ; and about a fourth of thi.s has be^ once occupied 
by plantations, among which a little Elhi (Senamum), hill-rice, and 
Eyra (legumes), are cultivated, if the survey states the extent of 
GotioU properly, and Mr. Wilson's estimate be right, the plantations 
amounted to 37,440 acres, and the Pammhn or hill-land under- 
woods contained 112,320 acres. There is no reason to suppose this 
account exaggerated, as Cotiote formerly produced about 500,000 
Rupees worth of pepper, which is more than 13J Rupees for each . 
acre planted ; besides all the other produce of these lands, such as 
Jacks, coco and Betel-nuts, and ginger, all of which were of 
considerable value, ^^rora this we may judge, were it in a settled 
state, how valuable tne Ooliote district might be made ; as almost 
the whole of the remaining 112,320 acres are fit for plantations. 

On these lands the cultivation of pepper seems to be the primary 
object. The mode commonly adopted by the natives, Mr. Wilson 
thinks, is the most advantageous method of cultivating pepper that 
has hitherto 'oeen tried, and is attended with little expense. In 
encouraging this cultivation, the construction of tanks, to give a 
supply ofi»water in the hot season, would, Mr. Wilson thinks, be 
attended with great success. At present, the chief support of 
Cotiote depends upon the cultivation of the Ponna lands, or those hills 
that have not been formed into plantations. While at Tellichery, I 
describe the manner in which this is done. 

The Parumba or hill-lands in Iraenaad amount to about two- 
thirds of the whole, or what ought to be 19,200 acres ; of these about 
one half are now occupied by plantations, one quarter is cultivated 
with hill-rice and Ella, and one quarter is not cultivated. 

Owing to the unsettled state of the country^o estimate has 
been formed of the number of taxable trees. 

For what reason I know not, the making of salt has been prohi- s»it. 
bited; but about 130 Caanies, or evaporating plots, might be con- 
structed on inlets of the sea which reach to these districts. 

The number of houses and people is very unceftain. Mr. Wilson Population. 

24 
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states the houses in Irvcaaad at about 3,288, and iu Cotiote at about 
4087. Besides the people inhabiting tlie.se houses, there are in the 
hills and forests several rude tiibe.s ; but the whole number of slaves 
is oiilv about one hundred. 

Tlie commerce of these districts consists in selling the produce 
of the plantations, and purchasing rice, salt, salt-fish, oil, cotton and 
cloth. If all the rice-lands were cultivated, there would be more 
than enough for the present inhabitants ; but nol a sufficient quan- 
tity to support the people that would be required to cultii ate all the 
lands which are fit for plantations of pepper. I consider therefore as 
improper, any attempt to introduce manufactures. Tlie price of 
pepper that is given to the cultivator is on an average from 100 to 
120 Rupees for the Mound of 6l0 lb. The average price which the 
merchant has again sold it at, for the last five years, may be taken 
at 150 Rupees for the Maund of 600 lb. ; and ho has never advanced 
so much money as he has received in advance from the Company. 
The average price of rough rice is 35 Rupees for the Gorge of 4'2 
Mudies or Robbins, containing 1,000 Edangallies, or nearly l6d. a 
bushel. 

From CadruT Mr. Wilson was so good as to conduct me to the 
Company’s plantation at Angarncmidy, where I was kindly received 
by Mr. Brown, before mentioned. He has the management of the 
.plantation, and collects the revenue of a small district named Rau- 
daten-u, over which Mr. Strachy is the magistrate. The country 
between Gadrur and the river on the banks of which Angaracundy 
is situated, is almost entirely deserted, and om’grown with trees 
and bushes. It rises into small bills intermixe^vith narrow Tallies 
fit for the cultivation of rice ; but the extent of these, in pi'oportiou 
to that of the hills, seems to be smaller than in most other parts 
of the province. The whole seems to have been formerly culti- 
vated ; and the hilly ground is less steep than usual in Malabar. 
The road all the way was good even for a cart. 

The plantation has of late been much molested by the Nairs, 
and the eastern part of it has fallen into their hands ; so that for the 
protection of what remains, it has been necessary to station a Euro- 
pean officer, with a company of Sepoys, at Mr. Brown’s house. The 
Nairs are so bold, that at night they frequently fire into Mr. Bro wn’s 
dwelling ; and the last officer stationed there was lately shot dead, 
as he was walking in front of the house. Many valuable experiments 
are now carrying on in the plantation, which in an afternoon’s walk 
Mr. Brown was so good as to explain. 

From what has been done in the plantation I think it highly 
probable, that pepoer may be raised on almost every part of the hills 
of Malabar wherPthe soil i,s tolerable, and such occupy at least ona- 
fourth of the whole province. Mr. Brown has cleared away the 
bushes fi om a considemble extent of land, and planted the vines 
against every tree that he found growing, and they seem every where 
to succeed: so that the species of tree upon which the pepper 
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vines are supported is of littie importance. Mr. JBrown has raised 1801- 
from seed some pepper plants, and thinks that these are raore^““'’ 
vigorous than such as have been raised^from cuttings. He is of 
opinion, that the more the vines are exposed to the sun the better. 

On this account, trees having a thin foliage and straight stems are 
preferable; such are the stercidia fcetida (vvliich at Make is called 
JPoon) and the Tmk. He saj’s, that the most productive vines in 
Cotioie were planted against Teak trees, which had been previously 
killed, by taeing a circle of bark from their stems, and allowed to 
remain in the ground as dead timber In ordinary seasons, watering 
is not at all necessary, but manure of dung and ashes is very 
serviceable. 

In the lower Pariim, or rising ground, usually employed for su^ar-cane. 
rearing coco and Betel-nut palms, the sugar-cane seems to thrive, 
and does not require watering. The experiment has not yet been 
carried to a sufficient length to enable Mr. Brown to speak decidedly 
on the subject ; but, if this valuable plant be found to answer in 
such situations, its introduction will be of immense benefit to the 
province. 

M axir it ius and Nankeen cottons botli grow in the high lands, cotton, 
and thrive on the highest parts without water. I think that they 
have been planted too thin ; and that, unless the soil will produce a 
much thicker crop, the value of the cotton will not defray the 
expense of cultivation. Mr. Brown is trying cotton on the level fields 
(Bhanmurry) as a second crop after rice. I have no doubt of this 
succeeding ; but I ||ink that in Malabnt' nothing should be tried on 
such ground, which may interfere with raising a larger quantity of 
grain. 

On the lower part of the rising ground coffee trees are in a very coirei-, 
thriving condition, and may prove a valuable acquisition. As yet, 
however, they have not arrived at the age when the y produce fruit. 

Mr. Brown has planted a great many of the Uaism trees, in or 
hopes of its being improved by cultivation. He will train it up so, 
that, when cut, the bark will form into neat rolls like cinnamon, or 
like the Ckmia of China. He expects that it will be then at le.ast 
equally valuable with the last mentioned bark. The tree will 
undoubtedly thrive in every part of JIalabar. 

In the plantation there are some trees of the Ceylon cinnamon ; canmoo. 
hut those in Bengal seem to be equally thriving. 

Mr. Brown ha.s been making some experiments to a.soertain tlier c-. 
expense of cultivating rice, and the produce to ho expected from any 
given extent of land. Owing to the inroads of the Nairs, some of 
his experiments have altogether failed. He give| me the following 
account of the one that has proved most satisfactory ; which I detail, 
because the subject is of tlie utmost importance. “ The soil is of a 
middling quality, of blackish earth and sand. The exposition to water 
is such, that it can be overflowed at plea-sure until the end of 
January. Its extent is I J acre and 9 square yards. It was labcured 
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in the common iI/aZrt6i'<r way, with little manure and imperfect tillage. 
On this were sown 90 Edangallies of Caynut rice, one of the kinds 
that are reaped in Sentemher. It was twice weeded. The 
produce was only 7.50 Edang allies, although carefully reaped by 
my own people. I might have had another crop of rice from the 
same ground, but was prevented by the frequent inroads of the 
natives. The crop on this field was much infarior in appearance 
to that in the other parts adjacent, all of which were sown with 
Slundom rice, a species which, although transplanted at the same 
time with the Cayma, does not ripen until the end of January ; 
so that the ground on which it is raised does not admit of a second 
crop. It is considered, however, that the single crop of Mundom 
is generally equal to one of Cayma and one of Cldtiny (the name of 
the rice used for the secoml crop). Estimating the produce of tiiis 
field at the usual rate of 35 livpeen for the 1,000 Edangnllies, the 
produce in money per acre was 21 Eupees ; which, I ani convinced, 
is far below the medium produce of the rice fields in this district.” 
According to this statement, the acre was sown with three bushels, 
which is somewhat thicker than I have in general found to be the 
case. The produce is 25 bushels, worth 21. Os. llrf. If a second 
crop had been taken, it probably would have been bqual to two-thirds 
of the first, giving the total produce of an acre at 3i. 6s, 10|J., which 
in India is a very great sum. 

In his opinion concerning the plantations in Malahar, Mr. Brown 
differs most essentially from Mr. Smee. He thinks that the forming 
of plantations, and the keeping of them up, ar|^ttended with such 
expense, that the people to whom they belong cannot afford to pay 
more than one-filth of the |irodueo as a tax to government ; and 
that whenever a ta.x exceeding this shall be actually levied, the 
proprietors will allow the plantations to go to ruin. I must confess 
that I have not been able to discover any extraordinary expense 
attending these plantations ; while almost every where in Malabar 
there is water carriage for the exportation of the produce. The 
plantations above the Ghats, although all their produce must be 
sent hundreds of miles by land fin- a market, pay in general one 
half of the produce, and yet ai-e reckoned the most valuable property 
that belongs to the subject; and every man who has money endeav- 
ours to lay it out in purchasing or forming plantations : yet this 
is, no doubt, attended with at least as much trouble as in Malabar, 
.and that in a less favourable clim.ate. I have no doubt myself, that 
if the government take only one h.alf of the produce, by any means 
that are equable, and not vexatious, the plantations will .soon extend 
all over Malafhar, where the soil is fit for the purpose ; and that the 
diminution whiclr has taken place in this article of cultivation is 
owing to the want of a quiet established government, and not to 
oppressive taxes. The reasons that induce me to think that the 
planter of gardens can afford to p.ay one half of the produce, may be 
seen by referring back to the account of that cultivation which I 
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procured at Angad<i-puram. I by no means think, however, that 1801. 
the half of the produce levied from the planter should be wholly 
taken by government ; the proprietor of the soil, both in justice and 
policy, is entitled to a share. 

Mr, Brown gives me the following account of the charges that change^ in the 
have taken place in Malabar ; and, owing to his great abilities, and 
knowledge of th^ country and its inhabitants, it deserves the great- 
est attention. I shall only observe, that I do not think he does jus- 
tice to Hyden’s character, of which I have a most favourable opinion, 
founded on the reports of all his former subjects, except those of 
Malabar, who cannot possibly be expected to speak fairly of an 
infidel conqueror of their country. “ Malabar,'' says Mr. Brown, 

“ when Hyder invaded it, was divided into a number of petty 
Rajdships ; the government of which being perfectly feudal, neither 
laws, nor a S 3 stem of revenue, were known amongst its inhabi- 
tants. Owing to the quarrels between the different Rajas, and the 
turbulent spirit of the Mair chiefs, who were frequently in arms 
against each other, the state of the country was little favourable 
to the introduction of order or good government. Malabar, how- 
ever, was then a country very rich in money. For ages, the 
inhabitants have been accumulating the precious metals that had 
been given them for the produce of their gardens. Hyder’s only 
object, in the countries that he conquered, was to acquire money ; 
and, provided he got plenty of that, he was very indifferent as to 
the means which his officers took to obtain it. Immediately after 
the conquest of M^aJabar, vast sums were extorted from its inha- 
bitants by the military officers, and by the Canareae Brahmans 
placed over the revenues. Of these extortions Hyder received a 
share; and no want of a system of revenue was felt until these 
sources began to fail. When he found the assets from Ma/a6ar fall 
short of its charges, he listened to proposals from the Rajas to be- 
come tributaries. An estimate of the revenue was made by the 
above-mentioned Brahmans ; w'ho, as many of them were to remain 
with the Rajas as spies on their actions, took care that the estimate 
should be so formed, as to leave a large sum to be divided between 
them and the Rajas. By this new order of things, these latter were 
vested with despotic authority over the other inhabi^pits, instead 
of the very limited prerogatives that they had enjoyed by the feudal 
system, under which they could neither exact revenue from the lands 
of their vassals, nor exercise any direct authority in their districts. 

Thus the ancient constitution of government (which, although de- 
fective in many points, was favourable to agriculture, from the lands 
being unburtbened with revenue) was in a great measure destroyed. 

Without any other being substituted in its room. The Raja was no 
longer, what he had been, the head of a feudal aristocracy with 
limited authority, but the all powerful deputy of a despotic prince, 
whose military force was always at his command, to curb or chastise 
any of the chieftains who were inclined to dispute or disobey his 
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mandates. The condition of the inhabitants iinder the Rajas, thus 
reinstated in their governments, was worse than it had been under 
the Oanarese Brahmans ; for the Rajas were better informed of the 
substance of individuals, and knew the methods of getting at it. In 
short, the precarious tenures by which the Rajas held their station, 
joined to the uncontrolled authority with which they were vested, 
rendered them to the utmost degree rapacious ; and not even a pre- 
tence was set up for exacting money from all such as were known to 
have any. There were no laws ; money insured impunity to crimi- 
nals, and innocent blood was often shed by the Rajas' own hands, 
under the pretence of justice. In the space of a few years many of 
them amassed treasure, to an amount unknown to their ancestors ; 
and had it not been for the dread that they entertained of Ryder’s 
calling them to tin account for their ill-gotten wealth, their situation 
under him was better than that which they held before the invasion. 
The country, however, was daily declining in j)roduce and popula- 
tion ; in so much that, at the accession of Tippoo, I have reason to 
conclude, from my own observations, and from the inquiries which 
I then made, that they were reduced to one half of what they had 
been at the time of Ryder’s conquest But still greater calamities 
were reserved for the unfortunate inhabitants of this country in the 
reign of the Sultan. During the government of his father, the 
Hindus continued unmolested in the exercise of their religion ; the 
customs and observances of which, in many very essential points, 
supply the place of laws. To them it was owing, that some degree 
of order had been preserved in society during the changes that 
had taken place. Tippoo, on the contrary, early undertook to render 
Jslamism the sole religion of Malabar. In this cruel and impolitic 
undertaking he was warmly seconded by the Mopluys, men pos- 
sessed of a strong zeal, and of a large share of that spirit of violence 
and depredation which appears to have invariably been an ingre- 
dient in the character of the professors of their religion, in every 
part of the world where it ha.s spread. AH the confidence of the 
Sultan was bestowed on Moplays, and in every place they became 
the oflScers and instruments of government. The Rindus were 
every where persecuted, and plundered of their riches, of their 
women, of their children. All such as could flee to other 
countries cud so : those who could not escape took refuge in the 
forests, from whence they waged a constant predatory war against 
their oppressors. To trace the progress of these evils would carry 
me too far. I mention them only for the purpose of showing, how 
the ancient government of this country was at last completely de- 
stroyed, and anarchy was introduced. The Moplays never had any 
laws, nor any authority, except in the small district of Cananore, 
even over their own sect ; but were entirely subject to the Rindu 
chiefs, in whose dominions they resided. Tippoo’ s code was never 
known beyond the limits of Calicut. During this period of total 
anarchy the number of Moplays was greatly increased, multitudes 
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of Hindus were circumcised by force, and many of the lower orders 1801- 
were converted. By these means, at the breaking out of the war ' 
conducted by Lord Cornwallis, the population of Hindus was re- 
duced to a very inconsiderable number. The descendants of the 
Rajas -were then invited to join the Company’s forces; and, when 
Tippoo’s army had been expelled from Malabar, many Nairs returned 
from their exile in Travancore-, but tlieir number was trifling, com- 
pared with what it had been at the commencent of the Sultasds 
reign. 

From this short sketch it is evident, that this province, at the 
time it was ceded, had really no form of government, and required 
a new system to be framed for its use. The feudal system was 
broken ; and no other kind of administration was known to the Rdjds 
who laid claim to their respective districts, than that which they 
bad exercised or witnessed under Hyder, and which was a compound 
of corruption and extortion. To these men, however, the most unfit 
that could have been selected, was the whole authority of govern- 
ment over the natives entrusted. Two evils of great magnitude were 
the consequence of tliis measure : the extortions and corruptions of 
the preceding administrations were continued ; while the ancient 
feudal institutions of military service were revived, and all the Naira 
thereby attached to the different chieftains, and these again to the 
Rdjds. Nothing could exceed the despotic rapaciousness of these 
men, to oppose which there was no barrier ; for it is well known, 
that none of the inhabitants dare complain against a Raja, whatever 
injuries they may have sustained, assassination being a certain fol- 
lower of complaint. It is not surprising, that under such rulers 
agriculture did not flourish, and that the fields now cultivated (which 
in some districts bear but a small proportion to those that are waste) 
should yield but very indifferent crops.” Such is ilr. Brown’s opinion, 
and it merits the utmost attention. 

Randaterra, the district of which Mr. Brown collects the reve- 
nues, is a fine territorvq about ten miles long, and from three to six 
miles in width. It was long ago mortgaged by the Cheriral family 
to the Company ; and under their mild government might have been 
expected to be in a better condition that it really is ; but on account 
of its proprietor it suffered very severely in the wars vnih^yder and 
Tippoo, and within the memory of man it has been twice completely 
depopulated. Mr. Brown has lately finished a complete survey cf 
this district, of which I here give the result. 

The Turras, or villages, are 46. 

These contained 5,210 gardens ; of which FltSUtiOB!!. 

1 346 are well cultivated, 

1264 are imperfectly cultivated, 

2340 are in a great measure neglected, 

53 are totally neglected, and have gone to decay. 
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In these gardens are growing the following taxable trees. 


Coco-nut palms, small 

... 28,164 


Ditto young 

... 38,765 


Ditto bearing . . 

... 146,552 

313,481 

Bf/eZ-nu/ palms, young 

Ditto * bearing . . 

. . 55,320 

... 47,296 




102,616 

Jach trees, young ... 

. . 13,467 


Ditto bearing ... 

... 6,362 

19,829 

Trees supporting pepper vines. 

young 34,110 


Ditto bearing ... 

... 73,999 

108,109 


The revenue at present arising from these lands amounts to 
32,958 Rupees (3,148/. 12s. Od.) That which Mr. Brown thinks them 
able to bear, without discouragement to agriculture, is 31,227 
Rupees. If this reduction should answer the purpose of bringing 
the whole plantations into full cultivation, it must be evident that 
the revenue would then be nearly doubled ; and besides, Mr. Brown 
thinks that all the plantations which have ever been formed in the 
district did not occupy more than one-twentieth part of the land 
that is fit for the purpose. 

The quantity of seed required to sow the rice lands in this dis- 
trict is 36,917 Edangallies, which pays as rent 405,175 Edangallies, 
worth 14,181 i Rupees, or 1,354/. 12.s. 6c/.; of which one half should 
be the land-tax. About a tenth part of this is waste. 

12th January . — I went about ten miles to Candnore, where I met 
Mr. Hodgson, the collector of the northern district of Malabar. 
The roads were execrable. The country through which I passed 
consists, as usual, of low hills and narrow vallics. The hills inland 
are covered with bushes, and beautifully skirted with plantations. 
Tlie rice grounds are extensive, well drained, carefifily supplied 
with water, and few of them are waste. Near the sea, the hills are 
bare ; and wherever the rock would admit the use of the plough, 
they have formerly been cultivated. At present there is a scarcity 
of inhabitants. 

The proper name of Oananore is Canura. It was purchased from 
the Dutch by the ancestors of the Biby, who is a Moplay. Previous 
to this the family were of very little consequence, and entirely de- 
pendent on the Cherical Rdjas ; but having got a fortress, considered 
by the Nairs as impregnable, they became powerful, and were 
looked up to as the head of all the Mussulmans of Malayala. Va- 
rious contradictory accounts are given, concerning the manner in 
which a Mussulman family came to be possessed of a sovereignty 
in Malabar. The most probable is, that they were originally petty 
Mair chiefs, who obtained a grant of this territory from Gherutnan 
Permal ; and that they afterwards were converted, owing to a 
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young lady’s having fallen in love vrith a Mussulman. The children isoi. 
which she had by him were of course outcasts from the Hindus ; ‘- 

but, being heirs to the family, it was judged prudent for the whole 
to embrace the faith of Mahomet, in order to prevent the estate 
from reverting to the Cherical Raja on the failure of heirs. The 
only male at present in the family is a lad, son of the Bihy or lady 
of Gananore, who manages the affairs of the family during his mi- 
nority. The succession goes in the female line, as usual in Malalar : 
the children of the son will have no claim to it ; and he will be 
succeeded by the son of his niece, who is the daughter of his sister. 

This young lady has lately been married, and in the evening I was 
conducted by Mr. Hodgson to a grand dinner which was given, on 
the occasion, to all the European ladies and gentlemen in the place. 

"We were received by the BVoy in her bed-room, and the ladies were 
admitted into the chamber of her grand-daughter. The dining- 
room was very large, and well lighted ; and the dinner was .entirely 
after the English fashion. The quantity of meat put on the table, 
as usual in India, was enormous, and the wines and liquors were very 
good. The young chief, with the father and husband of the young 
lady, who have no kind of authority, received the company in the 
dining-room ; but did not sit at table. When dinner was served, 
they retired to a couch at one end of the hall, and smoked Hookas 
until the company rose to dance. Appropriate toasts were given, 
and these were honoured by salutes of guns from the Biby’s ships. 

Many fireworks were displayed, and there was music both European 
and native. Ths hou,se of the Biby is very large, and, though not 
so showy as some of 1 he Sultan’s palaces, is by far more comfort- 
able, and is in fact by much the best native house that I have 
seen. 

The temtory of the Biby on the continent is very small, yet she 
pays a revenue of 14,000 Rupees as land-tax, and the Company 
receive ail the customs. She is allowed to collect all the other reve- 
nues ; but her profit from thence must be inconsiderable. Most of 
the iucadwes are subject to her; but they are wretched islands, 
producing no grain, nor indeed any thing but coco-nuts. Betel-nuts, 
and plantains. The inhabitants are all Mopiays, and very poor. 

They subsist chiefly on coco-nuts and fish, and employ their leisure 
time, of which they have a great deal, in making Coir from the 
husks of their coco-nuts. Their boats are made of coco-nut stems, 
and their huts are entirely constructed of the materials produced 
by that valuable palm. The principal exports are Coir, coco-nuts, 
and Jagory, with a little Betel-nut, and some coral from the reefs 
with which the islands are surrounded. On the continent thi.s U 
used for making images, and for burning into quick-lime. 

With so poor a temtory, and such a tribute, the Bihy could mu 
support herself in the manner that she does, without the assistance 
of trade. She possesses spveral vessels, that sail to Arabia, Bengal, 
and Sumatra ; and her commercial affairs are so well managed, that 
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1801- slie will Kooii, it is snicl, recover the losses that she is alleged to have 

suffered from the rapacity- of some British otHeers during tlie wars 
in Malabar. 

Cananore is situated at the bottom of a small bajg which is one 
of the best on the coast. It contain.s several v ery good houses that 
belong to Mussulman merchants. Although the disturbances of 
Cotiote have diminished the exports, the trade of the place is still 
flourishing. The people here have no communication with the 
Maldives, although the Sultan and inhaintants of these islands, are 
Moplays. 

Cananore is defended by a fortress .situated on the point which 
forms the bay. Since the province has been ceded to the Company, 
it has been strengthened with works after the Euro})ean fashion, 
and is the head qu.arters of the province, for which it scorns excel- 
lently adapted, 

IS ISth January . — I went ten miles to situated at the 

fhe^coiTnt'ry.'’ mouth of a rivei’, whidi derivcs its name from a town called Valya- 
palfanam, or the increasing city. The river at the mouth is very 
wide, and immediately within the bar divides into two branches, 
both navigable in boats to a considerable distance. The road all the 
way is good ; but the want of a ferry-boat capable of transporting 
cattle across the river is a great nuisance. Near Cananore the whole 
country consists of low hills, very' bare, but not of a bad soil. Near 
the river the countrj' is level and sandy, and seems -well fitted for 
the coco-nut ; but few of these p.alms have been planted. The 
greater pait of it is reserved for rice, poor crops of which are raised 
with more labour than skill. 

When Cheruman Pennal divided Malayala among his chiefs. 
Colutanada, or the northern part of the country, fell to the share of 
the Colnstry, or Colatteory Raja. Thi.s Raja's family originally con- 
sisted of two Covilaguvis, Golguras, or houses ; hut without any 
distinction between these, the oldest male of the family was the 
Colasiry Raja, and the highest in authority. The second male in 
.age was called Tekemlamcur; the third Vajdacalamcur ; the fourth 
Nalanicur ; and the fifth Anjameur. Some time afterwards the two 
branches of this family began to struggle against each other for the 
exclusive possession of authority, and each became again subdivided 
into separate houses. The Pally branch possessed 8 Colgums, and 
the descendants of the ladies residing in each formed at length an 
equal number of separate houses ; which w'ere 

Clerical } united again aftenvard,s. 

Palangat, extinct, 

Caunachery. 

Pijuluvaly 1 , 

Panarayly 

Chinga. * 

Tenacod. 
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The other great branch of the family divided in the same man- 
ner into three houses. 

Odimanffalain. 

Metale } , 

rp y CXtlliOtr. 

i ai/u S 

Constant wars and disse)tsions were the consequence of this 
division of the family into separate house.s, which is looked upon in 
Malabar as a very disgraceful and improper thing. The Pally 
branch was almost always the most powerful ; and at length, Iniving 
put to death most of the OdLmanijalam branch, they deprived the 
remainder of all authority. No sooner had they done this, than 
similar disputes arose among the ditferent houses of the Pally 
branch, of whom the Ghericai house was by far the most powerful. 
We have already seen, that many other chiefs h.ad taken advantage ^ 
of the di-sputes in this family, and had acquired possession of several 
large portions of C olutanuda. In the year of the Malabar era 907 
{A. D. 173^), the Raja of Ihcri invaded the Ghericai lidja with a 
large army, and forced every person of the Coladry family to tly 
from the eountiy, and to take refuge iu the European settlements. 
At this time the oldest male of the Ghericai house was Udaya Varma, 
who, by the assistance of the English, maintained the war for four 
years. The army of ikeri had then penetrated to Dkama-patta'ua, 
with the design of attacking Cotay-hatly, or Coiiote. JJduya Varma, 
seeing affairs desperate, e.alled upon the i-est of the family to assist 
him in raising a snm of money to satisfy the enemy ; but none of 
them would consent to give any thing. Udaya Variiui, fherefore, 
of him.self entered into a negotiation, which terminated in his bind- 
ing himself to pay ly instalments ] 22,000 Pupodas (48,0677 16s. 
on condition tltat the aiiny of Ikeri should immediately retire. 
After this, a kind of family comj)act took place in a very solemn 
assembly, at which it is, with the usual exaggeration, said that 
350,000 Xaim attended. The substance of the agreement was, that 
each male of the tiimily, according to seniority, .should succeed to 
the live titles which belong to tbe house ; but that the whole manage- 
n\ent of the I'ountry wliieh remained iu their possession, and the 
.ulministration of justice, should he vested iu the oldest male of the 
house of Cluricdl : from this circumstance, the remaining dominions 
of the Colalanada family are commonly called Ghericai. From tJie 
lime of this agreement, seven chiefs of the house ofChericdl managed 
the country, and supporte<l all the Rajits of the family. The last of 
the.,e was ~ liaraa Farina ; who being afraid that Tlfpoo, then at 
Cvtayanyady near Tcllichery, would compel him to become a Mus- 
sulmau. retired to Pychi. .anil pifx-ured a friendly Xair to shoot him 
dead. Although Rama Vanna would not submit to exile, yet, 
before he had determined on a viduntary death, he had secured a 
retreat lor his sister vith her two sous, the only remaining males 
of the family of C/icriM/. On the day in which he causeil himself 
i_o be '-hct. he ''.ubarked at Phn n i jinltaiia. rarl vent t" Tuivaa- 
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core, the Raja of which country was of the same family. These 
events happened in the Malabar year 964 (A. D. 178f). Soon after 
the English army entered Malabar, and then the late UniumaRaja 
of the house of Ralangat, who had been skulking in the forests of 
Ckerical, came to Mr. Taylor, the chief at Telhchery, and called 
himself Rama Varma, the Raja of Ckerical. He entered into an 
agreement with Mr. Taylor to be restored to the possessions of the 
family, reserving the discussion of the rights of the other branches 
of the family to be settled after the war. So long as he lived, he 
continued to be called the Ckerical Raja, and enjo}'’ed all the honours 
and emoluments annexed to that dignity ; but, on his death, Vira 
Varma, the nephew of Rama Varmd of the house of Ckerical, was 
invested with the rights to which he undoubtedly was entitled. 
.The present Calastry Raja, Avho is the real head of the family, is of 
the Ckinga house. 

14th January. — I went about ten miles to Aritta Parumba, 
which by the English is commonly called Arielle. The road was 
very good. At tirst it passed along a narrow tongue of land between 
the sea and the northern branch of the Valya-pattanam river. This 
space consists of narrow rice fields, separated by banks of sand, 
which are parallel to the shore, and which probably have been 
thrown up % the action of the sea. These rice fields are cultivated 
with much trouble ; for the grass in them springs up with prodi- 
gious vigour. The crops which they produce are said to be scanty, 
owing probably to the miserable implements of the natives being 
unable t(> destroy the grass, the vigour of which is a sufficient 
proof of the strength of the soil: the remainder of the country 
through which I came to-day consisted of low hills, in general of 
a good soil ; but the whole is much neglected, and very few traces 
of cultivation are to be seen. It is very bare. This want of culti- 
vation is attributed to a want of people, the greater part of the 
inhabitants having perished in the Malabar year 964 (A. JD. 178|) ; 
during the persecution of the Hindus by the Sultan. 

After the province was ceded to the Company, a cantonment of 
troops was formed at A ritta Parumba, and continued there until the 
fall of Seringapatam. The situation, being an elevated dry plain, 
was finely ada[)ted for the purpose. It is now quite deserted. In 
sight of it is a hill, which is separated from the continent by salt 
water creeks, and forms on the coast a remarkable promontory. 
Our seamen call it Mount Dilla. The native name is extremely 
harsh, and can hardly be pronounced by an European, or expressed 
by our characters. It is somewhat like Yeshy Malay. 

In the evening I was joined by Mr. Hodgson, then on a tour 
through the districts under his management. He has favoured me 
with very distinct answers to the queries that I proposed to him in 
writing ; and from his answers 1 have extracted the following 
account. 
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The small district of Cananore extends no where more than two 1801. 
miles from the glacis of the fort. Its surface is high, and uneven ; 
hut not so much so, as to prevent the whole from being cultivated district 
once in three, six, or nine years according to the quality of the soil. 

A very small proportion of it is Candum, or low rice ground. 

Of Cherieal all the easteim parts are one continued forest, inter- chencai district 
sected occasionally by slips of low rich rice-land {Dhamnurri/), from toas^absoiateiy 
one to three hundred yards broad. To estimate by a rough calcula- 
tion, it may with safety be declared, that one-third part of Cherieal 
is absolutely too steep, rocky or barren, to admit of any cultivation. 

In some places there is an amazing extent of surface occupied by a 
black rock (the Laterite before mentioned), witli occasional clumps of 
trees, where the earth has lodged in crevices sufficiently deep to retain 
some small degree of moisture. 

The present scanty population prevents the remaining two-thirds Wastes, 
of Cherieal from being fully cultivated ; and the produce of the waste 
lands is of very little value. In the months of November and April 
a small quantity of honey and wax is usually procured. Tliere are 
few, if an}', valuable Teak timbers procurable. All those near the 
rivers have long ago been cut, and those remaining at any distance 
are stunted, and not worth the expense of carriage. A species of 
wood, culled Ooroopa {Hopea dccandra, Euch. MSS.), is by the 
natives preferred to the Teak for building, as being more durable, if 
preserved from wet, and as having a closer grain. It is common in 
all the woods of Cherieal; as is also another tree called Marathy 
{Marotti Sort. Mai. 1, 65, Tab. 66), which is esteemed for the same 
reasons. Both are so heavy as to sink in water, and am very hard. 

In most of the woods of Cherieal Lac is procurable ; but the natives 
seldom or never take the trouble of collecting it. If a few of the 
families who are accustomed to the management of this insect were 
brought from Mysore, they would be of great benefit. In the northern 
parts of Malayala, no iron has ever been smelted. 

In the revenue accompts the low rice land {Dhanmurry) is stat- KScc-iands. 
ed to bo 34,804 Edangallies sowing, of which 6992, or about one- ^ 
fifth part, is waste. The Varum or rent of this is said to be 4.394,075 
Edangailies, or between 15 and 16 seeds. The average produce 
would therefor^equire to be at least 18 seeds, to enable the cultivator 
to- live. • 

From the extraordinary manner in which this circle is intersect- 
ed by rivers, and the neglected state of the banks, and water-courses, 
owing to the incessant wars and feuds, considerable ti-acts of rice- 
land have been inundated, and overgrown with mangroves, and 
other plants which thrive in salt water. The expense requisite to 
bring these lands to a productive state is more than the proprietors 
could afford, unless they were assisted by government. Some few 
natives, of more spirit and industry than \isual, have come forward 
.and undertaken to repair the mounds of p;\rtic\ilar places, on condi- 
tion of being exempted from revenue for the --puce tout or six 
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years. This is, however, scarcely sufficient encouragement, oven for 
those who have money. 

After deducting the third part of Cheriral, too barren for culti- 
vation, and the small quantity of low rice land, all the remainder, 
or at least one half of the country, might probably be formed into 
plantations. The plantations at present rated in the public accompts 
are 19,048. These are stated to contain the following taxable trees. 


Jack trees in perfection 


Ditto 


and old 


Coco-nut palms in perfection 
Ditto yofing and old ... 

Bcld-mit palms in [>erfection 
Ditto }’ouug and old • . . 

Bvah palms in perfection 
Ditto young and old ... 

Pepper vines in perfection . . , 
Ditto young and old... 


17.330 

8,635 


168,618 

169,257 

100,757 

40,535 


25,965 


237,875 


265 

250 


141,292 


45,077 

33,363 


515 


78,440 


The best soil for forming new plantations is, in general, at a 
great distance from the sea, and from the J/op/ays, who alone possess 
any spirit in agriculture. 

The hill-land, not occupied by these gardens, is commonly once 
in ten or twelve years cultivated after the Ponna, fashion, as I have 
described at Tellichery. The principal grain sown is the hill-rice, 
on which the inhabitants of the interior chiefly depend for a subsist- 
ence. There are also sown some Shamay {Panictim miliare), EUn 
{ScsniHiihi), and Pyrii (legumes) ; and with every crop raised on this 
kind of ground some cotton seeds are mixed. Mr. Hodgson thinks 
that, if attention were paid to the cultivation of this last article, and 
of sugar-cane, much advantage would accrue to the country. 

The number of houses in Cananoro and ChericaL, is 10,386, 
and there are 4670 slaves, of whom 2080 are men, 18.00 are Women, 
and 700 are children. The ploughs are 4904. cattle of the 

cow kind 18,514, of the buffalo kind 11,028. 

The exports andimports by sea and land, for the years 1799 
and 1800, in the district under Mr. Hodgson’s management, will be 
seen by the extracts from the Custom House accompts, given in the 
AiTENDix at the end. 

In Cher ical and Cofau-hu tty there are slaves, chiefly of the 
Foliar and Fariar castes ; but the greater part of the cultivation is 
carried on by Panicar, or hired men, who are JJairs, Moplays, and 
Tiiira. These Panicars are at liberty to change their service when- 
ever they please, unless they be indebted to their master ; and about 
• i;e halt of them are in that ,stat<‘. They work from morning to ue'on 
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when they are allowed an hour for breakfast. They then work 1801- 
until evening, and all night they watch the crops. The master gives 
the servant a hut? a piece of cloth twice a year, from 6 to 12 silver 
Imiams (27 J to 55 pence) annually for oil and salt, and a dailj^ 
allowance of rice, which is larger than that given to the slaves. When 
the servant is in debt, stoppages from this .allowance are made. The 
Pankars are frequently flogged ; and, as their ma.sters are not bound 
to provide for them in old age, or during flimine, they seem to be 
in a worse condition than the slaves. Their v.ives and children, if 
they do any work for the master, get wages. 

loth January. — I went about ten miles to Cnvai, on the north j^n 
side of Mount Dilla. The road at first condu|||Bd me over uncultiva- 
ted hilly land. About three miles from Cavai I entered a plain 
extending to the sea ; and, like most others on the coast o(Malaliar much 
intersected by salt water creeks, that are a great interruption to 
travelling, even where they are fordable. I was under the necessity 
of being ferried over one salt w'ater river. The whole of the plain 
consists of rice ground called Vayhi. and the soil is very poor. Near 
the sea shore the ground is somewhat higher, is called Parumba, and 
is fit for the cultivation of the coco-nut. A very small part of this 
is planted, the remainder is quite waste. 

’ On the sea-coast, all the way north from Cananore, there is much 

; of this poor, level rice-ground, called Vaylu. The following is the lana. ‘ 

manner in which it is cultivated. Between the 12tlr of January and 
the 1 0th of April the women cut the long grass, which on such 
places grows very thick. They then bum it, and the ashes servo 
for manure. The men then, with a short handled hoe. dig the field 
to the depth of five or six inche.s. A few, instead of digging the 
field, plough it twice ; hut this is reckoned more expensive. In both 
cases, the women break the clods with a mallet. Three men, or one 
plough, can in one day prepare 10 Edanyallics sowing of land, or 
10,000 square feet. Between the 11th of April and the 11th of May, 
when the first rains come, the unprepared seed is sown broadcast. 

Previous to this, some allow the field another ploughing ; but iu 
general this is neglected. The seed is covered either by another 
I hoeing, or by two ploughings. The crop gets one or two wee din g-j ; 

and the field, previous to its being sown, ought to bo well manured 
with ashes, cow-dung, and leaves. The kinds of rice used for seed 
. vary according to the nature of the soil. 

; Chin'ne/lu 

Vachun j These require to have a little clay in tho soil, and 

Alicanum )- get two weodings. They ripen in six months, 

Qdnma j and in a good crop produce ten seeds. 

Chiroraian J 

Taiiuii I These grow in almost pure sand ; require only one 

I J/nd cict/n i weeding, and ripen in four months. In years that 

have little rain, they are liable to fail altorrethor. 
but in gitod seasons produce five scvds- 

f * 

I 
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1801. IfVortadien ... Is sowed in places impregnated with salt. It is 

allowed one weeding, ripens in four months, and in 
a good season produces five seeds. 

This kind of rice-land produces no second crop of any kind. 

On measuring two fields, said each to require 15 Edangallies of 
seed, I found the one to contain 990 square feet for the Edangally, 
and the other 1029. A thousand square feet may therefore be con- 
sidered as requiring one EdangaLhj of seed, and the Edangally here 
contains 9 !:[- cubical inches; so that the seed for an acre is ItWo 
bushel, and the produce, from the same, is from 18| to 9J bushels. 
This is rather thinner sowing than what I found in use at Calicut, 
but the soil^hero is po(^’er. 

c»!V7i. Cavai is a small Moplay town, containing 60 or 70 houses. The 

inhabitants remember, that in the year 925 (I7f^) the English had 
a factory among them. It consisted of a Pandiala, or bankshall, 
whicli JJutch word has now in general been adapted by the natives 
of the whole coast. In the year 926 the French built a fort on the 
south side of the river, where they remained ten years. Afterwards 
an Elia Roja, as the husband of the Bihy of Gananore is called, built 
a fort on each side of the southern river. These two forts are now 
in ruins ; and the influence of the Gananore family has been entirely 
superseded by that of Chouacara Mousa of Tellichery, whose autho- 
rity extends unrivalled over the Moplays, all the way from Cavai to 
Mangalore. 

Uopiays, The Moplays of the place I found very intelligent and communi- 

cativ'e. Tliey did not conceal their hatred to the Nairs : and, how- 
ever much these and the Namhuris may be discontented, as I believe 
they almost universally are, their only safety depends on the English 
retaining the province. If left to their own strength, the Moplays 
would very soon force them to retire into the woods and mountains, 
to which they were confined when the English arrived. 

General appear- Malabar province, which I am now about to quit, may be divided 
»nce of iiaiaiar portifms. By fav the most extensive part consists of low 

hills, separated by narrow vallies ; and from the Ghats this always 
extends a considerable distance to the westward, and sometimes even 
to the sea.» These hills, when cleared, are called Earum, or Parumba ; 
and when covered with trees, which are only cut down once in ten or 
twelve years, they are called Ponna or P annum. They are seldom 
of any considerable height, but in general have steep sides and level 
summits. The sides possess the best soil ; and in Parum land, in 
order to prevent the soil from being washed away by the rain, are 
formed into terraces. The summits in many places are bare ; and, 
especially towards the north, expose to the view large surfaces* of 
naked rock. The vallies, called Candum or Paddum land, contain in 
general rivulets that convey away the superfluous water : but in some 
places, the level is not sufficient ; and in the rainy season the grounds 
are much overflowed. The soil in these vallies is extremely fertile. 

The other portion of Malabar consists of a poor sandy soil, and is 
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confined to the plains on the sea coast, seldom above three miles wide, 1801. 
and in general not so much. Near the low hills, these plains are in ““ 
general the most level, and best fitted for the cultivation of rice. Nearer 
the sea, they are more unequal in their surface, and rise into low 
downs, which form a kind of land admirably adapted for the 

coco-nut palm. This division of the country is wonderfully inter- 
sected by inlets from the sea, which often run for greatlengths parallel 
to the coast, receiving the various mountain streams, and communica- 
ting with the ocean by different narrow and shallow openings. In 
other places, where there are none of these salt inlets, the low land 
within the downs on the coast is in the rainy season totally overflowed ; 
for the fresh water has then no vent, and mu|^ therefore stagnate, 
until it is gradually evaporated. As it dries up, it leaves the ground 
fit for some particular kinds of rice ; and it is probably owing to this 
cultivation, that these stagnant waters do not impair the salubrity 
of the air. All Malabar may indeed be considered as a healthy coun- 
try, and one upon which nature has bestowed uncommon advan- 
tages. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


JOURNEY THROUGH THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF CANARA. 

1801. Before I proceed to give an account of my journey through the 

of Cauava, I shall prepare my reader, by detailing the 
answers to my answcrs which were sent to my queries by Mr. Eavenshaw, the 
queries. collector of the southern division ; a young gentleman who does 

credit to the school of Colonel Read, and to Mr. Hurdis, under whom 
he was formed to business. 

Query 1st. What proportion of your district consists of land 
that has always been uncultivated ? Of this, what part might, with 
proper management, be converted into rice-ground ? what part into 
coco-nut or Betel -nut gardens? What proportion of this waste 
land is now cleared for grass, what is under forest, and what is 
enclosed for plantations of timber trees, firewood, &c. ? 

Answer. No account of the extent of jungles (forests) has ever 
been taken. All the surveys that have been made only went to 
ascertain the cultivated lands, and those capable of culture, but not 
at present cultivated, and which are lll,965J*i/o7'ays. Of this, 
24,181 Morays are cleared for grass, 7,043 have a capability of being 
converted into rice ground, and 1,789 are fit for gardens. No account 
is kept of the quantity enclosed for timber, but all the remainder 
would answer for the purpose. N. B. The average Moray is 45 
Guntas, each 33 feet square, or 49,005 square feet, and is therefore 
nearly Irfi® acre. * 

Q. 2d. What proportion of your district consists of rice-land ? 
Of this, what proportion has been cultivated last year, what has 
been waste or unoccuped ? 

A. 247,218 Morays-, of which 225,782 were cultivated, and the 
remainder was waste, owing to a want of tenants. Of that which 
was cultivated, 1,591 Morays were overflowed, and the crops de- 
stroyed. 

Q. 3d. What proportion of your district consists of garden 
grounds ? In these, how many coco-nut or Betel-nut trees, and 
trees for supporting pepper vines, are planted ? Is the estimate of 
these founded on any recent survey, or from an old valuation ? 

A. The number of trees contained in the gardens, according 
to the public accompts, are, coco-nut 695,060, Betel-nut, 1,155,850, 
Mangos 59,772, sundries 54,362, pepper vines 368,828. This esti- 
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mate is formed from an old survey made in the year 179f. The 1801 
number of trees, of each description, is at least double of what is 
here mentioned. 

Q. 4th. How many ploughs are there in your district ? 

A. 71,716. 

Q. 5th. How many slaves of all ages, and both sexes ? 

A. 7,924. 

Q. 6th. How many houses ? 

A. 71,856. 

Q. 7th. Of these, how many arc inhabited by Christians? 

A. 2,545. 

Q. 8th. How many by Mussulmans, including Movlays ? 

A- 5,223. 

Q. 9th. How many by Brahmans, including Namburis ? 

A. 7,187, exclusive of Kankdnies, the Brahmans of which na- 
tion are confounded with the other castes. 

Q. 10th, How many by Jain ? 

A. 2,700. 

Q. 11th. How many by those who wear the Lingam 1 

A. 880. 

Q. 12th. How many by Nairs ? 

A. 788. 

Q- 13th. How many by il/assady tars ? 

A. 7,123. 

Q. I4th. How many by /aiu ili'niors? 

A. 1,060. 

Q. loth. How many by jTcMi/idmes ? 

A. 2,434. 

Q. 16th. How many animals of the cow kind are there in 
your district ? 

A. Cows 62,1.30, males 98,860, calves 59,109. 

Q. 17th. How many animals of the buffalo kind ? 

A. Females 12,129, males 43,596, calves 6,882. 

Q. 18th. What quantity of seed rice is sown annually? As the 
Hany differs in different districts, it will be necessary to state this 
in Moray s of Mangalore, or at least to state the proportion which 
the Hany of each district has to that measure. 

A. 236,374 Morays of 60 Mangalore. Hanies. N. B. This 
il/oray contains 3, 847i cubical inches; the seed therefore is about 
423,000 bushels. 

Q. 19th. What goods are exported by the sea from your portimi 
of Canara, and to what annual amount? 

Q. 20th. What goods are imported by sea, and to what annual 
amount ? 

Q. 2 1st. What goods are exported from your division of Canara 
by land, and to what annual amount ? 

Q. 22d. What goods are imported by land, and to what annual 
amount ’ 
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1801 . 

Jan. 15. 


General state- 
ment of com- 
merce by sea. 


Commerce by 
Uad. 


Population. 


A. Annexed are statements of the exports and impoiis by sea, 
from the revenue accompts, for two years during the government of 
the Sultan; and for one year, since the country has come under the 
government of the Company. 

The particulars of this commerce will be seen by consulting 
these ; I shall, however, state the general result. 

Account of the exports and imports into Mawjalore Tuliic 
(di-strict) by sea. 


i 

Imports. ! 


Exports, 


I 1 

j Pagodas Fans- Anas, i Pagodas Fans. Anas, j 

Fusly or revenue year 1203 ' 39,118 5 14f i 58,-581 4 2h i 

, Ditto 1205 ; 13,641 6 2 68,903 0 3" ; 

; Ditto 1210:84,461 7 19 172,427 2 10 I 

\ I 


From this will be evident, the immense benefit that the country 
has received by a change of government. 

No custom-house accompt has been forwarded of the exports 
and imports by land ; but Mr. Eavenshaw states the former to con- 
sist chiefly of salt, salt-fish, Betel-imt, ginger, coco-nuts, coco-nut 
oil, and raw-silk, to the annual amount of 20,388 Pagodas. The 
imports are chiefly cloths, cotton thread, blankets, tobacco, and 
black cattle, with a small quantity of pepper, and sandal wood, to 
the amount of 37,455 Pagodas. The balance, in favour of the 
division of the province under Mr. Eavenshaw, is therefore 70,899 
Pagodas, each worth at the mint price very nearly 8s, Ojc/. 

Along with th.ese answei-s to my queries, Mr. Eavenshaw most 
obligingly sent me some valuable statements relative to the quan- 
tity of seed required for rice lands, and to the quantity of produce, 
of which I shall hereafter avail myself. He also favoured me with 
A statement of the population made up about this time ; and reliance 
may he placed on its accuracy with re.spect to numbers. I have 
taken the liberty of altering the orthogi'aphy, to make it conform- 
able to the other parts of my account. The different castes are de- 
tailed in the usual ctinfused manner, xvith which ^they are spoken of 
by the native officers of revenue. 
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J| Cliawl, or Rice 

8o[«irne, or Betel -Nut 1 12| 

NV'siip.'iuy Dagah, or Silk Thre.-id. 

Chimii Haoar, or Sugar 

Kaluiy Saoar, or Sugar Gaudy 

lliieliy, or Uismess, orPlunia 

Uutulagum, or Brimatoue 

Jerra, or Cummin Seed 
lliug, or Asafastida . 

Badani, or Almonds 

Kansuo Oatha 

Oanja, or Fiowers <it Hemp 
C]ajure, or Dates , . , 

Kajik, or Dry Dates 
Ajuvau, a Seed like Auisa 

Taufeaoo, or Tobacco 

Oops Chundaii, a kind of Earth 

Fiageo, or Onions ... , 

Ambly, or Tamarinds 

Doah, or Iron 

Copri, or Dry Coco-nut Kernels 

Sis, or Load I 1 

Tambaisor Brass 

Cupper Sootoo, orTutenague 

Aridall 

CatUilla 

Navasagur 

JasthaU Matium, a wood 

Kaohorah, a Hoot ;... , 

Lobsnali 

Safetli Daga, or white Thread 

;)2l Sabashigy 

■ ' Malakedufa 

Ohee, or Melted Butter 

I’athang Lakdy, or Red wood 

Opintn 

Lavaugum or Cloves 

Dauiah, or Coriander Seeds. 

Kntba, or Cordage 

Till, or Oil 

SUora Narauok, Saltpetre 

Caddy PcBab, 

Naga llossara 

Cali Mei'chy, or Black Pepper 

Alldey, nr Safll'on 

Dalaohinties, Cassia 

fiubi, or Cotton I 28! 

Qooll Jagnry 

Lol Mirche, or Capsicum 

Qoogal, a Rosin or Fraukiuceuso 

Aldruok, or Ginger 

Shawls 

'afftah, Taffetas 

varunga Sail Saddy, Cloth 

■iuoaff, Silk Cloth 

istaany Casha Ditto 

Mnshroo, OJoth 

Pithamhrl Saddy, or two sorts of Cloth . . . 

Midthay, Cloth 

Rishmany lUaohy Snoi, Ditto 

Ditto, Kootn.'ial, or Hsndkei chief 

Kaipatteh, Cloth I 7'| S; .. 

Hainab, or looking Oiastes 

Surattys Chirits, Cloth 

Pallam; Poss, or sheets, ditto ...... 

Suoy riliichey, ditto 

Canga, or blue Cloth 

Muscatty Leengy, Cloth 

Kutchy or Parkftlu, two sorts of ditto 

J umhkaaak, or Carpet 

Sionee Narmnddy, Cloth 

72) Karwab, Coarse Cotton Clotli 

73l Daib Cloth 

I’agdy, or Turbans 

Kumbawathy, Cloth 

Amaroo ditto 

Jarukaty Calla Knmalla 

Salloo Saddy, Cloth 

Thevassy, ditto 

Nawaran Cndah, liitto 

Raaay, Chlnt* 

Safeth Shellali, or White Cloth . . 

Surte Caspe, ClntU 

Calligy, ditto 

Nawaby, ditto 

Nummuck, or Salt, (Cumba 8J 6) 

Withallah 

Naroll, or Ooco-mits 

Complo Mesa, Fi.-,Ii 
Boria, or Matts . , 

Capdeh Cutteyor, Cloth Bnu<llt'S .... 

Talawar Taff, or Swoids 

Cagath Regnee, fir Paper Reams — 

jariefc Rauaray Goat 

Chnpetty, or Te.a in Boxes 

Mingurry Cutt, or Fish Fins .... 

Adody, or Leather 

Banath, nr Sackcloth ^ .... 

Cirkah Pitty, or Vinegar Pipes 

i Coobveh, or olean Rice Bags 

Maihug, or Sait FUh, (118 Bundles) ^ 

Ciitcba Sutelh Runall, or Handkerchiefs 

Kuugi, or Combs 

Kcngany Kicab, Chiua w.ara 

Lakly Kinarah Babiit Ilyna, or Looking Ula.^ses ... 

Jlynuok, Spectacles 

Mushooru Topi 

Pittalka Tar.rss 

Virraunah, or Fans 

Sitally Wallah .., 

Suhi, or Needles 

Chamdfkv Baldy, or Loaiher Pots 
Chavdi Joddah, or Malabar Shoes.. 

Path Cotbaday 

Paauah, or Lanterns i 

Bilawara Siahaw 

Taftha Chattery, or .Silk Umbrellas 
Plngany Kattora ChotH, and Badda 
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ACCOUNT of SEA CUSTOMS co lected iii tlie Year Nalasamaswar or Ftishj 1205 ia Tal^ Mangalore^ 


EXrOHTED. 


Weighing Measuring 

Articles. Articles. 


ARTICLES. 


Siam, or Rice 

Suparee, or Betel-nut 

Reehmatiy Daga, Silk Thread ... 

Chinni Saccar, or Sugar 

Chatbila, or Tutenague 

SiBa, or Lead 

Aridalla 

Karpura, or Camphor 

Lobauni, or Incense 

Shora Nummuck, or Salt Petre . 

Thigdeh 

Jeera, or Cummin Seed 

Kala Mirchy, or Black Pepper.. 

; Cor,ha 

1 Mour, or Wax 

! Cajure, or Bates 

1 Karlck 

! Pathang Lakdy, or Red Wood. . 

' Alady 

\ Sanap, or Twine 

Haiputty, or Canvas 


Raday Sacar, or Sugar Candy ••• 

Oolaloo Battah ••• 

Pap.ida Rabray - 

laabgola ••• 

Ruhi, or Cotton 

Hnmhly» or Tamarinds 

Lai Mirch, or Capsicum ••* 

G')oU, or.Jigory * 

Katba, or Cordage * 

Peajee, or Onions ® 

X*a88oo w, or Garlick ........ • * • 

Gopy Chuodun 

Coppree, or Cocomut Kernels 

, Tell, or Oil 21 

Shawl . ! 
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1 
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9| Safith Baptah) or Cloth . 
Dj Musbroo, ditto, .. 


Mogah Shaddy ditto 

Reshmany Soocy, ditto 

Nawabby, ditto 

Cliarkenee Sucy, difto. ..... 

Illcby Sues*, ditto 

Siiorty, Chintz 

Pahuigp-r.-s, or CouQterp.aue8 

Cathey, Cloth 

Jamkaiifi, or Carpet 

Cbitty Pagdy, Turbans 

Shadday, i»r Womens’ Cloth 

Lungy Passoddy, Cloth 

Pokattay, ditto 

Shilla, * ditto 

Maiitpadd Kuteba, ditto,.,.., 

Oolichy Panefr%ddy. 

Pa-. i\ M uid.l ui, d -Co 

Piinjy, dir'o 

Dooti'ary Charuny, .iut.* 

ThuvaS'V, ditfo 

Ka.<.sy 

Kigha, ‘-r BUw Cloth 

Sm-tv Natmuddy, Cloth 

Dihbtilly, difcfo 

Karw.ih, ditto 

Sifeth Ilumall, ditto . 

Ciiilev Luul'v, dirto 

B-'ng'ihN Umnall, ditto 

Witb.dU 



iiS Poiijy, dif'o 

£0 Dooti'ary Charuny, .iut.* 

60 ThuvaS'V, ditfo 

61 Ka.<.sy 

62 K, igha» '’t Bbw Cloth 

63 Sm-tv Natmuddy, Cloth 

64 Dihbtilly, difcfo 

6^ Karw.ih, ditto 

66, Sifeth Ilumall, ditto ..... 

67. Chilev Luul'v, dirfco 

68 B-'ng'ih} Umnall, ditto 

7o‘ Kagith llesiny 

7! ! Gon)bi«ui-'S^. FihIi 

7*2 Naieli, 'ir Coco-iuifc 

73 Sherka Perty 

74' Miihv or Bumbly, Fish Bundles..... 

75' Ch-»o iweh K.ittoo .... 

76| Neemmuck, or Salt Bundles 

7 7; M-uindy Je»iuss Bahafch 

78 Anchorage Duties for Dow Dunghie, Boats 


79' Ditto, f^r Navad^y 


81, Ditto, lor Wail.th 

82 Ditto, for MiincoiU 

8.31 Ditto, f'o- P.ittiiniira 




86 Ditto, fttr Chunbiick . 

87 Ditto, for Koondery 

83 Ditto, for T mey 1 , . 

. . , . . , .ditto' 























ACCOUNT ot SEA CUSTOMS collected iu tbe Year Roiodry or Fiislij 1210 ia the Talook of Mangalore 


EXPORTED. 


IMPOPvTED. 


Weighing Moasuviiig 

Articles. Articlea. 


Price. Customs. Total Customa. 


ARTU'LEH. 




I Cliawl, or Rice •• 

« Calli Mirdiy, or Black Pei)per ” J 

,‘l Suparo, or ilotel-unt 1 

4 Manoliy, or Sugar ! 

5 I'lilbtlia : 

C Kainirc, or CanipUor ^ 

7 Lobawti, or Incouao 

S .fonruh, or Cummui Scotia ° 

9 Nowatiacar, or Tin ■ ' 

lu tek, or Sealing Wax 

II f'atliilla 

12 Biligar 

13 Uing, or Asafntiila * 

14 Taniiw, Pittal, & Kiisaauml ^ 

15 Reahmany Daga, or „ 

10 Morabiitty, or Candles 

17 

18 Jasta Matkoo...... 

19 Sabooii, or Soap 

20 Tobacco ,j . 

21 ... 

22 Ganjaw, or dry Flowers of Hemp ' 

23 Dallokinny, or Cinnamon 

24 Ayaputty...... . 

26 Danxah, or Coriander Seeds 

26 Peazei, or Onions o,, 

ji- 

28 Coprah, or Cooo-nut Kernels , 

29 IiBsoon, or „ 

30 Ottdd, or Jagory , Pn 

81 Catha, or Cordage .g 

82 Aniblv, or Tamarinds. 3 

83 Eala Mirehy, or Capsicum . 

34 Tukiim Barayne 

85 Safoth Daga, or White Thread 

36 Caurekay, or Dates 

37 Nilly, or Blue-colored Indigo 

38 Ingiicum, or Had Ink ■ ■ 

39 Sajurn ‘“g 

40 Oond, or Qum Arabic 

41 

42 Cassiassy, Poppy Seed ' 

. 48 Jashawti 

44 

45 Sandly Til, or Sandal Oil ■ 

, 46 Poonada Beja, or White Cotton • • 

: 47 Goolaby Fool, or Roses 

48 lUachey, or Cardamoms, "• 

4# Assway Gundy 

80 Gnnda • 

#1 Sahjee Khar 

68 Msnjeat, or Madder t 

88 Badam, or Almond ^ 

64 Angoor, or * 

66 AUua, or Sweetmeats ••• 

86 Kuntna Caur, • 

67 Gunny Surkoo 

88 Futkur, or Alum 

69 Googelloo, Resin 

60 Cupper Sooth • * 

61 KuttuoIiRohiny 

681 Balia Arraday 

68 Thlgdy 

64 Pimply 

66 Cnssumby Attah 

66 Ghee, or Ixdled Butter 

67 “ 

08 Cajare, or Bates ‘ . 

69 Faneer, or Rose Water 

70 Sandal 

71 

72 Pnftry ; { 

73 Ajuvaun, a seed like Anise 

74 0;^m 

75 A»ny(&}nre 

76 Shwry , 

77 Badde Sop . 

78 Saw * 

79 Sabi, or Cotton 

80 Eovah, or Iron "I | 

81 , 

8* Kanry CiHir 

88 SaWnda „ 

84 'H oon 

•8 (%ina Sacar, or Sugar 

86 Tawftah Chiltry, Taffetas 

87 Aramnga Shaho, Cloth 

88 Munga Suddy, ditto 

89 piUahu Tan, ditto 

80 Httambur Suddy ' ditto 

81 Pitlambur Doputtur ditto 

82 Rothmany Sucy Illaoky, ditto 

98 Coothney, ditto 

94 Nawabby. ditto 

86 Reahmany Rumallo, ditto 

80| Illaehy Sucy, ditto 

87 Kntobey Chittoo, ditto 

68 Palampous, ditto 

99 Manapaut Cntchey, ditto 

100 Porkally Shillah, ditto 

101 Dohattus, ditto - 

lOal Ckmngs, ditto 

108 Hankine, ditto 

104 Muecat Dungy, ditto 

l08 Nawar Dndah, ditto 

108 8B»th Chillab, ditto 

107 Ditto Pugder, or Turbans 

108 Ditto Baughtbaw, Cloth | 

109 OhtatPaohady, ditto - 

IW Oarthey, dUto 

111 PauBdi^ Mundaragueray, ditto j — 

112 Sunny, ditto j 

Ho Sidetn Dutiy, ditto 

Il4 Dahu^, ditto 

116 Kaormy, 

116 Tkurukanaray Eumaul, ditto 

117 Shawls 

118 Qnrhsooth Ijoougy, Cloth 

IIB Oall^jey Saddy, ditto 

120 Kinkaub, ot Athalass, ditto 

121 Reshmabny Kins, ditto 

122| Humbroo, ditto 

123 RaidwnaneyDnplab, ditto 

1241 Chint Raaaray ditto 





















EM 


ACCOUNT ^Continued) of SEA CUSTOIM^ wfflected in the Year Rowdry or Fusly 1210 in the Tahoh of Mangalore. 


exported. 


Customs. 


Weighing Measuring 

Articles, Articles. 


Customs 


ARTICLES. 


Bajapud; Nagpudy Sahdy, Cloth 

Bsagally Dattarry Charkaua, ditto. ...... 


Suothy Kins, ditto 

Colihy PsoUody, ditto 

Mercoly Pachody, ditto.. 

Shuttruojee, Carpets 

Tevaeay, Cloth 

Caohika Larbotay, ditto 

Euhi Coddry, ditto 

Hynab, or Looking Glasses 

Gunlaby Si8ha> Rose Water Olasses 

Chatah Booriahs, or Matts 

Maohely, or EisU 

Lavekab Saball 

Paper, Reams 

Oamplemess, Pish....,,.. 

Coconut 

Cbaeop Petty, or Bos ., 

Wine, or Leaguer of Liquors 

Jagory, Buudless 

BaUbah Berab, or huge Hats ...... . ^u.. 

Pawdah 

Kutoha Suparee, or raw Betle Nut 

Acrook or Walnuts 

Sicka Boja, or Vinegar Boxes 


Sulleh Tbaunco .y.. 

BanahTockdah I 

Mungala Ghuree Runitdla, Handkercbiefs . 

Jutti, or Shoes 

Poth Gusty Many Sur 

Pithia, or Copper 

Fans 

Ouva, Coconut 

Cadjatis, or Hats of OocAmut Leaves 

Pithal Oaung 

Lavebka Kuluph 

Osuguth, or Paper Bundles 

Ivoiy 

Wood 

Gomtah 

Small Boxes 

Kalabuth Topi, or Caps 

Baiurabut HauUwat 

Sailah 

Rekabor Pingany 

nthallka Oulupb 

tltby, or Iron Box 

Cage 


xhutty Boriab 
Oinnuck, or S; 
Klk Umbrellas 
Empty Boxes , , 


1 o.< I S 


M Oh p. 


Fithleyka Tapuck, or Iron Veaaela 

82| Wooden Soxea^ 

Oaobkady Panmus 

Laveka Much 

Bengalli Davath 

186 Pingany Oobey 

187 Outhny Topi, or Hat Feather 

188 Penknives...... 


Safelh Saddy, or Tape 

Looking Glasses covered with Paper 

Dabun, Coarse Needles 


Suntb Tbugdoo 

Iron Good goody 

Kniigs^ or Wood Combs 

Ditto, ivory ditto ^ . 

Fothnimy Lushuddy 

Wooden Shoes 

Chins Till Tavah 

Iron Weights 

Fimr, or Shoes 

Chadrung, or Dice 

Bungday or Bracelets 

Lsokdy Pallah 

Eagath Shettry, Paper Umbrellas 

Goodgoodyko Rally 

lAveeh Qalah, or Fish Hooka 

Brass covered Red Looking Glasses 

Puttaoky — Cutt 

Duggah Bootawh 

218 China Toppy 

213 Stones for grinding Sandal 

214 Soorat Pans 

215 Ditto, Mutty qui Dubby 

2 16 1 Plantains 

217 Soomah Gudah A 

alSj Goa Buchingahi Tabu 

2181 Mooskaty Tokray 

220 Qoa Bringalls 

221 Chilhey Dsviuss 

222 Luckdybabutb Oung-sy 

223 Munial, or Saffron 

^4 Uthdruok 

225; Marky & Gurry, Bumilos 


227 1 Cboodveh 

228, Ounney Bindeh 

229, Withulla.. 

2301 Ohurudahy 

231 Nimmuok, or Salt 

232 Chop, or Marks upon Cloths 

233 DawDtinkbie. Duties on Anchorage 

284 Long Boat ditto 

235 Pattamars, Boats ditto 

238 Munjee ditto 

237 Chambauk dif 

238 Toney, Canoes 

833 Small Boats 

940 Sebadoh 

241 Coondry. ; 

242 MunehUl. . . . . .g, ditto 

243 Koolky. ditto 


M 


237601 61 14 


John G. Ravenshaw. 































A Statement, showing the quantity of Seed required, and the*Producc, both in respect to quantity and value, of two Itice Estates in fieroor Village of Tomhrcllu 
Muugany ; the grain having been cut down, beaten, and measured, in presence of the Valuators. The materials furnished by Mr. Eavenshaw. 


Estates. 


Beem Pundarg Landlord. 

1 sort Byly. land 

2 ditto Magdu land 

3 ditto Bettii OT Uactey laud.. 


Total 


Ante Tolar Landlord. 

1 sort Byluhmi .. 

2 ditto Mackey land 


Total 

General Total. 





Seed. 

Gi-os-s Pioiluce. 



Average 

inidiice of one Acre. 




Quantity according to the 

Proportion. 




Clean Eice, 

(leductmg 

he expense of heating 

0^ 

X 

ci 

. 

Quantity. 



Measurement. 

report of the Cultivatorst. 






iXiiiX cleaning. 




x- 

z 


- 






















z 

zc 



V uluo of the 






P " 




Of rough Rice. 









£ 


Cle.m rice, 

juoccditig 




Reduced to 
the Mudy of 
40 Hanks. 

Reduced to 
EngUtih 
measures. 

One Mudy 
sows. 

One Acre 
requires, 





Qaautity. 

Vcilnc at 12J l^apodas 
for 40 Ma-liea. 

> 


luuigh 

nee. 

deducting 
expense of 
cleaning. 

Column. 

Guntas. Anas 

Acres dec. 

Mud 

Han. 

Bush. dec. 

Guntas. 

Anas 

Busb. dec. 

Mud. 

Han. 

Busb. dec. 

Mud. Han. 

Bush. dec. 

Pag.Rup. Fan. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Folds. 

Cu'sh dec. 

Bush. dec. 

£ 

s. <1. 

182 

14 

4-572 

4 

20 

5-9145 

40 

0 

1-2936 

109 

0 

141 945 

46 

0 

59 9-28 

14 1 2 

5 

15 

llj 

'2i 

* 

31-06 

13-102 

1 

13 0 

52 

15| 

1-324 

2 

10 

295725 

23 

4 

2-233 

26 

4 

32-99 

11 

25.t 

15-154 

3 2 

1 

7 


1 

40 

25 C6.5 

11-446 

1 

8 10 

209 

6 

5 234 


0 

7-8134 

37 

10 

1-49-28 

23 

28 

30-086 

9 

19 

12-339 

2 3 3- 

1 

3 

m 

33a 

5-896 

2-357 

0 

5 11 

445 

3i 

11-130 

12 

30 

16-68515 

35 

0 

1-6731 

158 

32 

206-021 

67 

44 

87 421 

-20 3 Si 

10 

7 

5i 

12;* 

18 51 

7-854 

1 

0 3 

97 

4 

4-931 

4 

5 

5-371625 

47 

12 

1-089 

264 

0 

343-785 

108 

36 

141-813 

34 (1 OJ 

13 

14 

3 

61 


69 713 

22-843 

• 2 

17 6] 

4110 

10 

10-015 

7 

35 

10-2551 

£0 

12 

1-024 

128 

32| 

167-746 


' 21 

671 

16 0 U 

6 

.9 



if. 

! 16-748 

1 6 699 

1 , .. 

0 

16 101 

597 

14 

14 946 

12 

0 

15-626725 

49 

12 

1-0465 

392 

32^ 

611-531 

160 

17 

-206-913 

50 0 2 

20 

4 

0 

J; 

•’y 

‘-id 

34-225 

j 73 89 

1 

14 111 

1043 

It 

2G-076 

24 

30 

32-311875 

42 

0 

1-24 

551 

24^ 

717-552 

227 

21i 

■2!) -334 

71 II 1? 

30 

n 


2 

1 

‘ 27*5 

1 

1 71-36 

1 

. 1 

8 71 


*• 


A Statement, showing the Seed required for Eice-ground, and its Produce, iu seven Estates of live different 
Villages in TomhrcWj Mangauny of Barcuru Taluc. The materials furnished by Mr. Eavenshaw. 








Seed, rough rice. 

Pi-oduce 

in Rice, dedncliii 

g the 

expen.sfc of healing. 

Villages. 

Landlords. 

Measurement, 










Average. 






For One 
A<a-e. 


Gross. 

Of 1 'ne 
Mv.dy sown 

Of One Acre. 





■ 


Total 




Quantity. 

i 

Value. 



Guntas. Ana 

Acres, dec. 

Mud. Uan. 

Bush. dec. 

Bush. dec. 

Mnd. Hun. 

Bush. dec. 

Mud. 

Han. 

Bush. dec. 


s d 

liaggualu .. 

Miiddoo Row 

5242 

12 

131-0727 

136 

■271 

178- 

1-3580 

967 

20: 1259-911 

7 

5 

9-612 

0 

18 7 

Ba n karaMara yana 

19928 

10 

498-2333 

357 

2U 

465-63 

0-9345 

3830 

20 

4988-125 

10 

30 

10 011 

0 

19 4i 


Munjee Shitty ... 

1063 

4 

26-5564 

26 

)7i 

34-4276 

1-2904 

199 

30; 260-1-23 

7 

22 

9-795 

0 

18 114 


Pooteyar 

1507 

14 

37-6727 

33 

15 

43-462 

1-153 

289 

... 

376-35 

9 


9-983 

0 

19 4 


Aniss Shitty 

2440 

14 

61-0243 

62 

I7| 

81-308 

1332 

456 

30 

594-8 

7 

5 

. 9-747 

0 

18 10 


Shambercy 

479 

13 

11-9955 

18 

234 

24-1728 

2-015 

109 

... 

141-945 

5 

35 

11-833 

0 

2 101 


Timmy Hebha, ... 

272 

13 

6-8204 

5 

32| 

7-5691 

1-11 

56 

20 

73-576 

9 

29 

10-787 

0 

0 io| 


Total 

30932 

... 

773,4 

640 

25 I 834-4 

1-078 

5909 



7694-8.‘!8 

9 

8 

9 955 

0 

19 2 


Measurement and Valuation of 


two Villages in Barcuru Taluc, furnished by Yessawunt Row, the Appraiser employed l|>y 


Government. 












; 





ByLC LiXDS. 










IIajf.lu bands. 



• 


Beit.v, 

Vaka-betta, and Macb 

EY L.\KDS. 

_ — 




Tntal of Rice lands. 





Situation. 

Measuremenf. 

Seed, rough rice. 

1 

jProduce in clean Rice after deduct- 
ing the expense of cleaning. 

Jleasuremeiit. 

Seed, rough rice. 

Produce in clean Rice after deduct- 
ing the expense of cleaning. 




Seed rough lice. 

Pi 00 

• 

uce in clean Rice after deduct- 
ug the expense of cleaning. 

Measurenaeul. 

Seed, rough rice. 

jproduce in clean Bice after deduct- 
j ing the expense of cleaning. 






( 


Pa,.. A/.rO 






Per Acre. 

AJeasuremenr. 






Per Acre. 











T"'* — 1 

Village. 

i 







Oro.ss. 











Gross, 








OSS. 









Per Acre. 

Gross. 

i 1 

1 Landlord. 




Grosa. 

Per Acbb. 

Quantity. 


Value. 




Gross. 

Per Acre. 

Quantity. 

Value, 




Gro.ss. 

Per Acre. 


Quantity. 

Value. 




1 Gros--. 

1 Quantity. 

j Value, 

Cdigay ... 

Rama Chandra, Ahtyaht. 

Linya Baylala 

Siteram ptnru 

Cmpei Chitty 

Krishna Ediata 

Dugvpa BagawaUi 

G antas. Anas. 
513 13 

608 a ; 

33S 15 i 
773 15 
86 1 i 

15 12 ■ 

Acres, dec. 

12-846 

16-679 

8 '474 
19-349 
2-151 

0 393 

Mud. 

7 

8 

4 

11 

1 

0 

Han. 

0 

0 

25 

5 

20 

10 

Bush, dec- 

0-70963 

0 6-25 
0-701 
0-749 

0 929 
0-827 

Mad. 

126 

126 

76 

186 

21 

4 

Han. 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

0 

Bash- dec 

12-825 
1-2-617 
11 709 

12- 552 

13- 012 
13-229 

1 

I 

0 

1 

1 

1 

s. 

4 

4 

18 

4 

5 

5 

<1. 

6i 

U 

H 

■2 

7 

(j untas. 

411 

387 

232 

-244 

34 

Aaa. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

6 

Acres, dec. 
Ui-S7 

a-68 

5- SO 

6- U9 

0-65 

... 

Mud. Han. 

4 5 

8 20 

2 10 

3 5 

0 20 

Busb. dec. 

0- 526 

1- 142 

0 505 
0-839 
0-757 

Mud. Han. 
69 20 
67 0 

41 0 

44 10 

6 0 

Bush. dec. 

8- 805 

9- 004 
9-158 
9-427 

9 092 

£ s. d. 

0 17 OJ 

0 17 5 

0 17 8i 

0 18 2| 

0 17 7 

Guntas. Anas. 
228 12 
256 1 

124 4 

338 0 

62 9 

Acres. Anas. 

5-71 

6 40 

3-1 

8-45 

1-56 

Mud. Han. 

4 17^ 

3 10 

1 30 

4 5 

1 0 

Busb dec. 

1 01 

0-83-2 

0-7:i3 

0-635 

0-832 

... 

Mnd 

15 

ia 

1-2 

21 

■ 

Han. 

10 

20 

10 

10 

0 

Bush. dec. 

3 472 
3-763 
3-539 

3- 737 

4- 162 

£ s. 
0 6 
0 6 
0 7 
0 7 
0 8 

d. 

H 

3i 

10 

2.f 

64 

Qun-aa.Anas. 

1153 11 
1312 5 

695 5 

1356 7 

183 0 

15 12 

Acres. d» i 

28*78 
32739 
17-383 
33 912 
4-575 

o-ags* 

Mud. 
16 
19 
8 
18 
: 3 
: 0 

Hm. 

224 

13 

25 

15 

0 

10 

Bush. dec. 

0-704 

0-769 

0-646, 

0 706 

0 854 
0-326 

Mud. Han 
211 10 
248 0 

1-25 30 
255 0 

32 ai 

4 0 

Bush. dec. 

9-557 

9-866 

9-42 

9-792 

9-25 

13-229 

£ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

s. d- 

19 3| 
19 11 

18 2J 
18 iq 
17 iiq 

6 7 


Total 

2,397 

3 • 

59'93 

32 


0-811 

577 

20 

12 548 

1 

4 

H 

1.309 

0 

3-2-66 

18 


0-667 

•227 30 

9-086 

0 17 6| 

1009 

10 

25-3 

14 

22J 

0-753 


10 

3-684 

0 7 

34 


B 


65 

22| 

0-724 

876 20 

9-68 

0 

18 8J 

Simana., 

Rmgaia ■ 

Mam-t Sastri j 

Arvtvdnpa j 

Madua Row. ! 

1 

i,n27 

123 

121 

7 

i . 

5*1 

1 

25'637 

3-077 , 

3-022 ! 

21 

2 

2 

10 

20 

5 

1-077 

1-058 

0-912 

256 

30 

30 

0 

20 

0 

12 979 

12-802 

12-681 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

4 

If 

9 

1 

34-2 

... 

... 

5 

8-56 

7 

0 

1-065 

... 


8-826 

0 17 Of 

* 

643 

384 

8 

21 

4 

4 

13 

13 

16-1 

9-599 

0-22 

0-55 

10 

5 

0 

0 

30 

0 

15 

15 

i 0*8r«9 
> 0'677 

! 2-214 

j ()'805 


30 

0 

20 

0 

3-6-2 

3-795 

3- 955 

4- 776 


0 

4 

3 

•2013 

384 

131 

143 

10 

4 

14 

2 

60-342 

9-599 

3-289 

3-578 

39 

6 

2 

2 

0 i 
0 

35 

20 

)-007 

0- 677 

1- 138 
0-910 

1 

358 30 , 
28 0 

31 0 

32 0 

9-28 1 

3-795 I 

12-272 
11-647 

0 

0 

1 

1 

17 II| 

7 4 

3 8| 

2 6| 


Total ‘ 

1,271 

13 1 

1 

31-79 j 

25 

05 

1 06 

316 

20 

12-962 

8 

5 

Of 

342 

5 

■ 8-56 

7 

0 

1 085 


8-825 

0 17 Of 

1058 

12 

-26 47 

16 

20 

I 0-811 

: 

10 

3 689 

Qg 

2 

2672 

14 

6-682 

49 

15 

n-<>62 : 

i 

449 30 

8 766 

0 

16 llj 


General Total.,.. 

! 

3,669 

... f 

91-728 1 

53 

15 

0-S29 

894 

_ 

0 

12-692 

1 

4 

6i 

1651 

1 

41-22 

25 

20 

0-804 

285 30 

9-009 

0 17 5 

•2068 

6 

51-7 

! 

n 

1 0-782 

i 

1 

20 

3-795 

0 9 

34 

7389 

6 

184-74 

II4 

37j 

O-Sl j 

1326 10 : 

9-4S 

0 

m 
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Kaneh S/iumareA, or statement of Castes, Men, Boys, Women, 
\ and Girls in ten Talucs or districts of the Southern Division of the 
^province of Ganara. 


No. 

Castes or Trades. 

Houses. 

Men. 

Boys. 

j Women. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

Brdhmans. Nearly all but, 
1 that of holding the plough.. 

6,867 

! 12,677 

6,9.32 

1 

! 13,192 

4,080 

36,831 

2 

Coochastidly. The same 

320( 7o*2 

450 

j 799 

275 

2,286 

o^Kankdnies. Bankers, shop- 
keepers, and traders , . 

2 , 434 ' 

! 4,794 

2,42'J 

I 4,495 

1,436 

13,07 1 

4\Pennecur, a 2d sort. Same, 

1 but ju a lower line 

102 ! 

1 

1 

242 

112 

281 

82 

717 

5 

Novaiagar, Cultivators, and 

1 shopkeepers 

277j 

544 

269 

542 

140 

1,501 

Q Stanicas. Employed in low] 
1 ofhcea ac heathen temples ..j 

S 8 O; 

1,466 

744^ 

1,396 

430 

4,026 

T.Gujjer. Merchants from Ovj-\ 
jeirat 

4 

38 


8 

5 

51 

8 

Hurrti ^Merchants . 

16li 

203 

129 

291 

83 

796 

O^Ling^autar. Merchants usual- 
i ly called Banijigar 

328 

1 

i 573 

205 ' 

535 

151 

1,464 

10 Rajputs, Mdsaepgets, soldieis, 

1 and robbers /. 

47 

91 

38 

79 

23 

231 

11 

iJ 

iSafame^. Adorn the idol 
Vishnu 

6 

10' 

3 

9 

! 

4 

1 

26 


Da$eris. Religious meodicauts 

114; 

181; 

67 

154| 

74 

476 

13 

Vaxrigis. Ditto 

6i 

Hi 

4 

7| 

5 

27 

111 

Jainas. Cultivators 

2 , 700 ; 

.5,103 i 

2,307 

4,763: 

1,914 

14 092 

l^.Btints, Ditto 

8,183] 

19,319; 

7,775 


6,654 

52,819 

16 i)avadi/yar {Devugaica. Mu- 
1 siciaus 

1,583 

2 , 893 ! 

1,079 

19,041j 

2,968 

9181 

1 

1 7,853 

171 

ydirs. Farmeis 

788 

1,718 

743 

1,800 

620i 

4,886 

10 Moplays. Farmers and mer- 
chants 

3,835 

6,383 

3 , 402 ! 

6,776 

00 

19,143 

19' 

1 

Moylar. Similar to thed'^auica, 

1 No. 6 

160 

206 

Ill 

« 

. 318 

! 87 

722 

20 

Carwar. Generally seamen ... 

28 

33 


36 


82 

21 

Mussulmans. Exclusive of 
Moplays, and artists . . 

1,383| 

2,276 

1 i 

1,200 

2,377 

1 

832 

6,685 

22 

Cunians, Fortune-tellers, 

1 exorcists ; 

145 

\ 

234 

1 

118 

233 

83 

663 

23 

Chuplygur. Day labourers (a 
Mussulman word) 

43 

'^1 

j 1 

1 1 

73 

20 

lt9 

24 

Pomehut. Attendants on the 
idols of destructive spirits. 

224 

1 

414 

1 

1 

147 

i 367 

124 

1,032 

25 

Ooilaury. Cultivators, and 
servants 

523 

1 

1,037 

i 1 

410 

1,052 

. 417 

2,916 

26 

Carda Kankdntes. Ditto 

719 

1,385 

S98 

1 1,336 

! 399 

3,718 

' 27l 

Kankdtry Walltygar. Messeu' 
gers, &c 

273 

511 ! 

205 

1 

' 517; 

1 -125 

1,358 

2S Chuptagar, Carpenters, wood- 
cutters, &c ! 

259 

1 

406 

1 

176 

1 i 

4391 

126 

1,147 

29 Baal. Persons employed by the 
> great to sing their praises . . 1 

8 

1 

16j 

11 

■ 

12! 

56 

ZOUaudaBarla ^focnl, Cultiva* 
{ tors 

3,271 

6,2181 

3,587 

1 6,2641 

2,70s! 

18,777 

31 Bduaras. People who extract 
1 the juice o£ palms. ... .. 

11,397 

1 

20,2221 8,087 

! 1 

19,376, 

6,079^ 

53,764 


1801 . 
Jao. 15. 
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No. 

Castes or Trades. 

Houses. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women. ^ 

i 

Girls 

Total. 

32 

1 

Marattahs f'Sudras of that 
Besa ). Cultivators 

1,943 

3,298 

1,689 

3,152 

1,285 

9,424 

33 

Bedor. A savage race, who eat 
cats, and with great propriety 
are called murderers 

16 

29 

13 

i 

23 

14 

79 

34 

Kfhatriyas (pretenders to the 
2d. caste). Messengers, rob- 
bers, &c 

289 

657 

295 

1 

640^ 

170 

1,762 

35 

Mogayar. Fishermen, boat- 
men 

2,410 

4,ei7 

1,530 

1 

4,166 

1,349 

11,062 

36 

Barsit. Merchants 

1 

8 




8 

37 

Talies. Oil-makers 

755 

1,266 

553 

1,283 

' 5 O 6 

3,608 

38 

Oarladda Kankdnies. Garden- 
ers, and cultivators 

114 

193 

65 

167 

40 

465 

39 

Christians. Cultivators, mer- 
chants, &c 

2,545 

3,701 

1,968 

3,603 

1,605 

10,877 

275 

40 

Coneqeyer. Cultivators 

63 

89 

58 

97 

31 

41 

Cabbadi. Sellers of butter 
and milk. . 

23 

31 

12 


16 

92 

42 

Currey Cudemdaer. A low 
caste of cultivators 

206 

437 

261 

393 

182 

1,273 

43 

Malayala Biluaras. (Tiars) 
Toddy-sellers 

128' 219 

83 

219 

62 

583 

44 

Mar, MaraUaht. Cultivators. 

41 

74 

55 

69 

22 

220 

43 

Malay-cadis. Cultivatursliving 
on the hills 

579 

885 

404 

863 

247 

2,399 

46 

Hola Davaru {Ilalyyecas? ). 
Cultivators 

155 

330 

150 

334 

124 

938 

47 

Bhyru. Day-labourers 

265 402 

190 377 

71i 102 

17.5 

1,144 

317 

48 

Cundlaqar. Farmers 

S7 loG 

88 

49 Upar, Pioneers 

! 6 

9 

3 

6 


18 

50 GajNCCtdy. Snake-catcbers 


4 


1 


7 

5\\Govaygar (natives of Ooa). 
Merchants 

1 

46 115 

77 

94 

44 

330 

52 

'Autgar. A sort of actors, who 
represent thegancient wars 
of India 

1 

1 ' 

i 

! 

t 7 

1 

5 

2 

15 

Conchittigar. Farmers .. 

18, 21 

! 18 

21 

10 '0 

64 

,Comuttij ( Vaisyas). Mercbauta 
of the 3d pure caste .. 

12| IS 

! 6 

27 

5 5G 

.55 

\Pacnnat. Collectors and ven- 
1 ders of drugs 

i 

121 17 

i 18 

17 

8 

I 60 

56 

iDumbar, Tumblers 

1 

)| 20; 10 

25 

8; 63 


5'i\Bardsegar. Labourers, aod! 

cultivators 

58^Baylall. Farmers 

59^^Racheicar. Messengers, soldiers 

robbers, 

Gursor. A set of people living 
in forests, on what they can 
procure wild there ... 
Barney. Day labourers 

62 Bar»agur, Farmers 

63 Mar Daerd (. WhaUiaru . Day 
1 labourers. Messengers, &c 

64 Cundacar. Land measurers... 
6a Buy, Palanquin-bearers 

66 Maily Buy. Fishermen ...\ 
6~ Coomaric Maratiaht. Farmers! 


60 


6 ! 


31 

18' 


46| 

47l 


20 

11 


6 

6 


6 

2 

14 

18 

7 

14 

5 

24 

54 

35 

56 

18 

1,198 

1,634 

833 

1,594 

603 

5 

12 

9 

10 

2 

171 

284 

134 

278 

98 

7 

11 

8 

10 

4 

5 

13 

3 

10 

8 


.38 

19 


160 

129 

21 


14 

44 

163 

4,664 

S3 

794 

33 

34 
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No. Caatea or Trades. 

1 

1 

Houses. 

Hen. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Total. 4sn. ir». 

68 Teiinga Bnlgeicarf. Traders,^ 




1 



and labourers. Telhja Ban 






1 22 


jigaru of Karnata 

J 

82 

48 

sc 

) .55 


155 

69 Cuno^i. Fanners of pure Sudra 







descent 


173 

447 

20(: 

> 361 

136 

1,144 

TO^Afocarei/ {Mo^ayar Xo. 35. 

) 







Boatmen 

1 

1.3.) 

2IS 

124 

247 

98 

687 

'JuGoUors. Various services .. 


173 

299 

146 

i 291 

106 

! 842 

72 Jojite*. Religious mendicant 

81 

200 

332 

16(1 

1 319 

102 

913 

73 fiiinrfaixy. Shopkeepers, aer 

-1 




1 



1 rants 

J 

112 

999 

89 

1 215 

67 

598 

74 CuruSarv. Cattle-drirers, an< 

i' 







I dealers 

.1 

49 

69 

24 

j 70 

21 

IS 

75i5u.tire Prostitutes 




i 1 



1 of tbs sect who worship thi 

J 

j 



1 i 



1 Linga 

•| 

53 

16 

14 


16 

117 

•^Qjotugur. Gardeners 


75 

166 

88 

! 148 

.38 

435 

77 Ntckar (A'uccaiJ. Jugglers Ac 

! 

16 

21 

7i 

23; 

4 

.">5 

is Buda Buditg. Beggars 


1.5 

21 

2.51 

30 

n 

87 

79 Linginctr. Ditto 


12 

14 

7 

13 

10 

44 

80 Telingas. Merchants Iron 

» 




i 



j Ttlingana 

1 

13 

34 

.50 

i 8.5 

15 

114 

81 Point. Cultivators 

1 

48 

S3'. 

,37 

92' 

25 

237 

B2'S'aouA£i. Ditto 


0 

4; 

2 

' 3 

i! 

10 

gj Cwarfy. Various services .. 


18 

33 

in 

34 

9 

36 

SljJfoojftpey. Farmers 


6 

8' 

3 

7 

8 

26 

gsUmJijor. Boatmen 


12 

9?* 

16 

22, 

6 

66 

Beggars, worshippers 




.5^ 

1 

1 


of Buddha 


n 

1.5 


17 

5 

42 

S’^Sfddar. Ditto 


36 

66 

17: 

66 

14 

103 

8 j r«w. Ditto .. .. 

' 

14 

23 

0 

24 

13 

69 

gplilfistnea. Head carpemers . . 

> 

14 

26 

13i 

23 

4 

66 

go’Chowdeiy. Beggars 


I 

1 

2i 

2! 

.. ( 

5 

Ql'Huddi. Farmers 



14 

2 

13, 

! 

29 

92 ^talleicfir. Farmers, who wear^ 




1 

1 


i the Zriwf7om 


C«9 

1,376 

623 

1,257* 

472; 

3,728 

93 Puroo. ^Jevchanth servants 

} 

16 

*2^ 

13* 

23 

9i 

73 

94 CunnurunyaL Day labourers 

•i 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

14 

9 f, SnpU€ora<jur f'Corar) Ditto 

j 

358 

267 

118 

258 

106| 

749 

o$Derer(l ( Whalliaru). Slaves 

1 

1 

\ 



j 


1 employed in cultivation 

i 

12.9.78 

16,751' 

7,52s 

16,633 

6,446 

47.358 

07 Dohe. ’VVasherman 


.317 

912 

.3.52 

855' 

284' 

2,403 

•(8 //uj'ani. Barbers 

( 

517 

912 

332 

855 

2S4 

2,403 

09 Ckummar. Workers in leather 


133 

.386 

187 


149; 

1.100 

\(\o Snngirash. Stone^cuttera . ..' 


27 

4« 

16 

42 

16, 

122 

ini Sunar Gold and mlver smiths 

1 

1..320 

2.714 

1,194 

2,640 

l,o]7| 

7,565 

in'! Ca«*nr. Workers in brass 


127. 

2.34 

95 

223 

73* 

625 

im.l/ihar. Blacksmiths ... ... 


127' 

219 

101 

201 

95* 

607 

miJu/ai. Weavers 


847) 

1.367 

707 

1,335 

543 

3,952 

10* Comira Kkumhkara. Pot- 








1 makers 


2.1S8 

.3,892, 

1..570 

3,646 

1,.350' 

10,4.5S 

ineBiiddai. Carpenters - 


602 

98C 

329 

1,027. 

382 

2,924 

107 Bungary. Dyers j 


I 

4 



. . ' 

6 

jfS^Sorudtr. Ma^makers j 


65 

in 


106! 

39 

311 

lagiTrmbutgars- Coppersmiths .. ' 


5 

13; 

9 

32 

5 

39 

jlOCAifnysr. Painters i 


.*» 

9 

5 

9 

4 

27 

1 1 1 i Piirior. Cotton -cleaners . 


16 

27 

12 

28' 

4 

71 

J 12!'''^>CuM«>‘>- Cutlers 


10 

26 

6 

23' 

' 

62 
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No. 

Castes or Trades. 

Houses. 

Men. 

1 Boys. 

1 

^ Women. 

1 1 

1 Girls, t 

! j 

Total. 

llSZ^cndat*. Saddlers 

* 32! 62 

26! 62 

: 25' 

175 

lliUh'zi. Tailors. ... 

125 

252; 119 245 S7 

703 

ll5.ToipJia. Dancers and musi- 
i ciaus 

156 

140! 96 

345 

1 

1 

142' 

723 

JlSJettv, Wrestlers 

2 

5 

3 

4 

ii 

13 

117 

Killabund» Arcbitects, liter- 
ally constructors of forts ... 

4 

3 


- 

1 

4; 

14 

I'iSTapegar, Jewellers 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3| 

•* 

0 

119 Jilligar. People who search 

1 wells, ■ and tanka for lost 
! money 

5 


5 

4 

0! 

18 

120. Moothaiey 

26 

35 

21 

27 

24' 

107 

121 

AdagathurMogayav. Boatmen 
and fishermen 



18 

61 

! 

1 

141 

144 

122 

Corchty. Day labourers 

3 


4 

7 

11; 

33 


Grand Total. . 

79,856 

141,681:64,952 

1,40,302 

49,737| 3,96,672 


The general result is, that in the southern division of Canara 
there are 79,856 houses, inhabited by 396,672 persons; of whom 
Males. Men ... 141,681 

Boys ... 64,952 

206,633 

Females, Women 140,302 
Girls ..; 49,737 

190,039 

Poiygwnynot This excess of males above the female population^ which also 
cffls“oj lias been found to prevail in the Bara-mahal, and other parts of the 
peninsula where an accurate census has been*taken, entirely over- 
throws the doctrine upon which some ingenious reasoners have 
attempted to account for the pi*evalence of polygamy in warm 
cUmates. 

jp. 16 . 16th January, 1801. — I went about two miles, said to be two 

country. cosses and a half, to a place called Urigara, or the baiik. Immediately 
beyond Oavai I was ferried over a very wide inlet of the sea, which 
separates the province of Malabar from that of Canara ; but the 
country called Malayala by the natives extends a considerable way 
farther north. My road all the way led along a narrow bank of 
sand, between the sea and the inlet. The surf, although larger 
than any that I have seen on this coast, is by no means so violent 
as at Madras ; and small fishing canoes go through it with ease. 
At Urigara the sand bank increases in width, and admits of some 
lice fields, and plantations of coco-nut trees. There is here no 
village ; but there are a few huts inhabited by Moplags, who now 
posses the se*-coast of this part of Malayala, as the Naira do the 
interior. On the side of the inlet, opposite from Uri.gara, is NiU- 
mara, now a Moplay village, but formerly the residence of a Bdjd, 
who derived his title from the place, which is called after one of the 
names of the god Siva. Although the Naira are still more numerous 
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than the Moplays, yet during Tippoo’s authority, while not protected 
by government, the Hindus wei-e forced to skulk in the woods, and 
all sxich as could be caught were circumcised. It must be observed, 
that however involuntary this conversion may be, it is perfectly 
effectual, and the convert immediately becomes a good Mussulman, 
as otherwise he would have no castewat all ; and, although the doc- 
trine of caste be no part of the faith of Muhammed, it haS in India 
been fully adopted by the low ranks of Mussulmans. On entering 
Canara, an immediate change in the police takes place. No person 
is here permitted to swagger about with arms ; these may be kept 
in the house for protection against thieves ; but they must not be 
brought into public, for the encouragement of assassination. 

I7th January . — I went about ten miles to Hosso-durga, or 
Pungalcotay ; both of which signify the new fort, the former in the t**® country, 
dialect of Kaniata, and the latter in the Malayala language. The 
country near the sea, most of the way that I came to-day, is low and 
sandy; but much of it is rice-land, intermixed with which is much 
sandy land, too poor, the natives say, to produce coco-nut palms. 

The whole appears to be much neglected, owing to a want of 
inhabitants. 

Towards Hosso-dui ga, the dry-field rises into gentle swells ; yet 
it is too hard and dry for plantations. It is now waste ; but, when 
there were plenty of people, it was cultivated for liagy {Cynosurus 
coroeanus). Horse-gram {DolicJios biflonis), Sesnmum, and different 
pulses. The hill-rice is hei'e unknown ; the soil, however, is exactly 
the same as that which is used to the southward for this grain. 

The fort is large, and well built of the Laterite common all over Bosso-durga-, 
Malayala. The bastions being round, it is more capable of defence 
than the native forts in general, in which the defences are usually 
square. It occupies a fine rising ground, looks well at a distance, 
and commands a noble prospect. The only inhabitants are a few 
Puttar Brahmans, who serve a temple, and whose ancestors were 
placed there by the Ikeri Baja, who built the fort. 

According to the report of the Nairs here, all this part of the 
country originally belonged to Colatanada ; but from the river of 
Cavai to that near Beacul had been long alienated, from the house 
of Colastri, to the Nileswara Raja, a chief of the Tamuri family. In 
the year 905 {A.D. 17|^), Rama Varma Raja of Nileswara was 
invj^ed by the Ikeri Raja, who in the following year built the fort. 

After a struggle of twelve years, the Nair prince was compelled to 
become tributary. HLs country was divid^ into three Nadas, or 
districts, for each of which he agreed to pay annually 530 Ikei i 
Pagodas, or 213/. 128. 3d. On paying this sum the Rajas were 
allowed to retain the entire management of their country, and seem 
at least so early to have established a regular land-tax in lieu of 
iheir claims on the moveable property of all persons dying in their 
territory. These claims they entirely relinquished, and took one 
half of the landlord’s {Jenmcar’s) profit on rice lands, and one-fifth 

27 
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of his profit on gardens. On the destruction of the Ikeri family, 
Hyder took possession of this country, and increased the tribute to 
1 500 Pagodas for each distinct ; but allowed the Raja, as collector, 
an establishment of 650 Pagodas a year ; so that, in fact, each dis- 
trict paid 1283^ Pagodas, or 517/. 2s. dJcZ. Some time afterwards, 
some landlords (Jenmcars) having made complaints of violent 
oppression 'against the Raja, he resisted the people sent by Hyder to 
investigate the matter, and a war ensued, which ended in the 
Raja’s being forced to an exile in Travancore. Hyder then took the 
country under his own management, and increased the rate of the 
land-tax ; but, as usual, he made this more palatable by granting 
considerable allowances to the temples and Brdhmans. As soon as 
Tippoo obtained authority in the country, these were stopped ; but 
since the province was conquered by the Company, a part of the 
allowances have been given to the priests (Pujaris) who officiate in 
the temples. When General Mathews took Bangalore, the Raja 
came back from Travancore, and seized on the country. After the 
Bultan had triumphantly made the peace of Mangalore, he was 
opposed with such success by this petty Raja, that he was forced to 
consent that the Raja should manage the country, and pay only the 
same tribute which had been exacted by Hyder. In the year 961 
(A. D. 178f), the Raja, having been lulled into security, was 
inveigled, by repeated promises of safety and friendship, to visit 
Biidr’uz ZamanJchan, governor of Beacul, who hanged him instantly, 
and, having marched all his forces into the country, before any 
measure could be taken to resist him, reduced the whole to the 
obedience of his master. The younger brother of Rama Varma 
made his e, scape to Travancore, and remained there until Lord Corn- 
wallis invaded Seringapatavi. He then came to Teliichery, from 
whence he received supplies of arms. In the year 966 (A. D. 179f), 
he returned with these to NiLeswara, raised an insurrection, and 
compelled the Sultan to allow him the management of the country, 
on condition of p.aying the former tribute. After the fall of <Sm«- 
gapalam, when Major Monro arrived to take charge of Canara as 
collector, the Raja was sick, but sent his sister’s son, or heir, to wait 
on that gentleman ; who very prudently told the Raja that his case 
would be laid before the goveniment for their decision. In the 
mean while, the country was put entirely under the management of 
Tahsildars, exactly on the plan iiitroducecl by Colonel Head, UE^r 
whom Major Monro had been instructed in civil affairs. The Raja 
has thus been deprived of all power ; and the favourable time was 
chosen, when the terror inspired by the fall of Seringapatam rendered 
this easy to bo done. The Roja has been allowed, for his support, a 
ranission of the land-tax on all his Clierical lands, or private estate^ 
The Hairs, however, complain of a want of good faith in the British 
^Beers. They allege, that General Hartley, on his return from 
Senngapalam, promised the Raja that he should be continued in the 
management of the country. 
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The dominions of the Nilestcara Raja extended from the sea to 1801- 
the Ghats ; and, according to the report of the same Nairs, are ”• 
exceedingly depopulated by war, and by a famine that en.sued while 
they were forced to retire into the woods to avoid circumcision. The 
inner parts of the country are much overgrown with woods, and are 
veiy thinly inhabited. JLike the other parts of Malayala, they con- 
sist of alternate low hills and narrow vallies. In cultivation, more 
slaves than free men are employed. 

I8th January . — I went an easy stage to Beacitt. From Pun- jm. is. 
galcotay, to a river bounding the country of the Nilcstcara Raja to uS'coun"^.'’*^ 
the north, the road leads along a ridge, sloping very gently towards 
the sea and lather steeper towards a narrow valley now covered with 
the second crop of rice. Beyond this arc low hills. 'ITie soil of the 
ridge is extremely sandy, and the country is very bare. The river 
is not wide, and has at its mouth some low land well planted with 
coco-nut trees. 

Between the river and Beacv.l the low hills come close down to 
the sea side, and are very little intermixed wifh rice land. In the 
whole way I crossed only one narrow field. The hills, however, arc 
not steep, and seem all to be capable of being laboured by the 
plough; but no traces of cultivation are visible. * 

Beneul is a strong native fort, placed, like Cananorcf on a high ai'xeta. 
point projecting into the sea towards the south, and having within 
it a bay. The cown stands north from the fort, and contains forty 
or fifty houses scattered about in great confusion. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Moplays and Mneuae, with a few 'liars, and people of 
Kankaria, who have been long settled in Cunam as shop-keepers. 

The country extending between the river south from Beacul, and 
that near Chandra-giri, was divided into two distiicts (Nadas), which 
contintied subject to the Gherical Rajas, as representatives of the 
house of Colastri, until the invasion by the J&ri Raja- Beggars 
begin to swarm here, as is the case almost everj’ where in India in 
which I have been, except Malabar, where I scarcely met with one. 

The Tahsildar (collector) says, that in the part of Malayala Produce of the 
which is contained in Canarn, the rice-hinds near the sea produce 
annually only one crop, and yield from -5 to 10 seeds, or from 12J to 
2.0 bushels an acre. In the vallies of the inland country the produce 
is greater ; the land that produces one crop only gives from 12 to 15 
seeds, or from 24 to 37^ bushels an acre ; that which gives two crops 
produces the same quantity in the first, and from 8 to 10 seeds in 
the second, or from 20 to 2-5 bushels an acre. More grain is nii.sed 
in the country than the small number of inhabitants can consu.mo. 

The people are accused by the Tahsildar of exce,s.sive indolence, and 
of drunkenness ;*Wces which be attributes to the constant troubles 
that prevailed during the government of the Sultan. 

Trimula Row, the TahsiHar, s.nys, that the nominal value of Revenne. 
this part of Malayala which is contained in Camra, according to the 
revenue accompts of Tippoo's officers, was 8000 Bahadary Varahas, 
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or 32,000 Rupees. Although Major Monro did not make any formal 
remission of tliis rent, he only levied 6000 Pagodas, or 24,000 Rupees, 
and did not keep the remainder as a balance against the cultivators, 
which would have depressed their spirits. He took from each man 
what in his present circumstances he could afford to pay, and did 
not, for the sake of a nominal revenue on paper, prevent all exertion 
in the cultivator, by holding over his head the terror of a balance 
which he could never Iiope to clear. The rice ground now is not 
taxed by any share of the Varum, or neat rent ; but each field pajra 
so much, according to its supposed v.ilue ; and this tax is alleged to 
consume the whole rent. Veiy few of the landlords (Jenmcars) 
remain, and even the mortgagees (Canumcar s) are willing to give up 
all the land, which they cannot cultivate with their own stock, to 
any one who will pay the land-tax. The gardens here pay not only 
a tax on the tree, as in Malabar, but also a taxon the extent of 
ground which they occupy ; yet by Ti hnula Rom they are reckoned 
by far the most protitable heritage for the cultivators. He thinks 
that the taxes on th? cultivator are heavier here than those in Arcot. 
I must observe, that with ;ill these complaints there is little of the 
rice-land waste ; while there is no tax on the cultivation of dry 
grains, and»very little of them if sown. 

TrimulaRow says, that Podngn and Cavai, the two districts for- 
merly belonging to Cherical, had been entirely subdued; but that 
the Nileswara Rajas had constantly disputed the authority of Tippoo. 
They frequently were able to retain the management, on condition 
of paying tribute, and then again were frequently driven into exile. 
The Raja asked nothing more, from Major Monro, than a Emission 
of the taxes on the Cherical lands, which was last year granted ; 
but it is uncertain whether or not this favour will be con- 
tinued. 

19th Januanj. — I went to a temple dedicated to Iswara, at a 
place called Rtdla. 'I'he first part of my journey was over a sandy 
spit, separating a salt water lake from the sea. Beyond this, the 
country rises into open rising lands, all the way to Chandra-giri river, 
which is the northern boundary of Ma.layaia. This rising land is in 
very few' places too steep for the plough, and these places are in gene- 
ral rocky. The whole of this land is totally waste, and looks very 
ill, being covered with long withered grass. There are traces of its 
having been fonnerly cultivated ; and, no doubt, with manure it 
would bo productive of dry grains. For the cultivation of rice, 
tanks or reservoirs might easily be constructed ; but, with the 
present paucity of inhabitants, it would be madness to cultivate 
any thing, except the richest spots. Intermixed with this rising 
land are a few plots of rice-ground, surrounded dsty palm gardens 
and the houses of the Nairs ; but the proj»rtion of this rich land 
does not seem to be above a hundredth part of the country. 

Chandra-giri is a large square fort, situated high above the river 
on its southern bank. It was built, like the other forts before- 
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mentioned, by Simppa Nayaka, the first prince of the house of Ikeri 1801. 
that established his authority in this part'of Ganai a. 

At low water the river is shallow, but vejy wide. The country sonth bouna»iy 
on its north side is by the Hindus called Tulaca, and resembles that 
through which I passed on the south side of the river. I left to 
my right another fort named Cassefgoda, which also was built by 
Sivuppa, when he subjected the petty Rajas of TuLara. Pulla, 
where I stopped, is on the banks of a salt water lake communicating 
both with the sea and with the Chandra-giri river. 

20th Jdmtary. — I went about ten miles to Kanya-pura, and j,n, 20 . 
about half way crossed a river of considerable width ; yet at low 
water it is shallow. Tlie country through which 1 passed resembles 
much the part of Tulava that I saw yesterday, but the plantations 
of coco-nuts were rather more numerous. The rice grounds are more 
neatly cultivated than those in Malayala, and the water for the 
second crop is conducted to them with great care. In many places, 
where the ground is too high to give a second crop of rice, a crop 
of Ricinus, or of sweet potatoes {Convolvulus), taken. Near the 
sea, sugar-cane is cultivated. Many traces of former gardens are 
to be seen from the road, which shows that this kind of cultivation 
may be greatly extended. 

Kanya-pwa is seated on the south bank of a river which sur- 
rounds the fort and town of Cutnly. This is situated on a high 
peninsula in a salt water lake, which is separated from the sea by a 
spit of sand. Two rivers fall into this kind of lake, and contain 
between them the peninsula on which Chimly stands. By far the 
greater part of the coast is occupied by a chain of salt water lakes ; 
but the necks of land interposed render them of little use for an 
inland navigation. Kanya-pura contains about 200 houses, and 
Cutnly about loO. The inhabitants are chiefly Moplays, Muevas, 

Mogayers, and Kankanies. The interior parts are chiefly occupied 
by the Brahmans of Tulava, and the Bunts, or Buntar. 

The Tulava Brahmans resemble the Nambtir is, and consider B’-n'imafu of 
themselves as the proper lords of the countiy. “ 

The Buntar are the highe.st rank of Sudras in Tulava, and afnwadi 
resemble the Hairs of Malayala. Having assembled some reputable 
persons of this caste, they gave me the following account of their 
customs. They are of three kinds : Massadi Binds, or Buntar properly 
so called ; Jain ; and Puritarada Buntar. The Massadi Bunts are 
those whom I here examined. They can eat and drink with the 
Hairs ; but the two castes have no sexual intercourse. They do not 
protend to be by birth soldiers ; their proper duty is the cultivation 
of the land. They can keep accompts, but are not admitted to any 
higher kind of learning. They have head-men, called Moemtas, one 
for every district The office is hereditary in the males by the female 
line; the same mode of succession prev'ailing here, as in Malayala. 

At present, this office merely confers dignity ; the officers of gov- 
ernment having assumed all the jurisdiction that formerly belonged 
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Jan. 20. concerning property. * In general, all the brothers and unmar- 

ried sisters of a family live together in the same house. All the 
property belonging to the family is con.sidered as common, and is 
managed, for the good of the whole, by the oldest male. A man’s 
own children are not his heirs. During his life-time he may give 
them money ; but all of which he dies possessed goes to his sisters, 
and to their children. If a man has a mother’s-brother’s-daughter, 
he must marry her; but he may take two or three wives beside. 
The ceremony is performed by the girl’s father, or other near 
kinsman. When a man marries several wives, none of them can 
leave him without his consent ; but when discord runs high, he in 
general sends one of the disputants back to her brother’s house ; 
and then she is at liberty to marry again. A man at any time, if he 
dislikes his wife, may send her back to her brother’s house ; and he 
can do no more if she has committed adultery. In all these .cases, 
or when a widow returns to her brother’s house on her husband’s 
death, she is accompanied by her children, and may marry again, 
unless she has committed adultery with a person of low caste ; but if 
that crime has been committed with a Brahman, Kahatri, Vaiaya, 
or Bunt, she is well received, her children become her brother’s heirs, 
and no man will have any objection to marry her. The Buntar are 
permitted to eat animal food, and to drink spirituous liquors. They 
burn the dead. They seem to be entirely ignorant of a state of 
future existence ; only they believe, that such men as die accidental 
deaths become Bysachi, or evil spirits, and are exceedingly trouble- 
some, by making extraordinary noises in families, and occasioning 
fits, and other diseases, especially in women. To expel these, the 
Buntar apply;, to the Nucaru, who are a class similar to the Cunian 
of Malayaia, and who pretend by means of incantations {Mantrama) 
to have a power over the spirits. For the same purpose, sacrifices 
are offered to various Saktis, which differ in almost every difierent 
village. Those worshipped here are Dumaivutty, Iberdbuia, or the 
twin devils, and Birnala, Besides the sacrifices offered to these 
idols, to free the people from the attacks of thq Pyaachi, Iberabuta 
and Birnala must be appeased by an annual, and Dumawutty by a 
monthly sacrifice. If these are omitted, the enraged devils kill both 
man and beast. Siva, however, is the proper deity of the caste; yet 
the Buntar pray also to Vishnu, They call the TulatM Brahmans 
their Purohitas ; but on no occasion do these read Mantrams for 
their followers. All that they can do is to receive Dharma, or charity, 
and to bestow consecrated ashes and holy water. 

Oaohi Saja. All this South part of Tulava formerly belonged to the Gumly 

M^a, who pretends to be a Rshatri from the north of India The 
mMmers of his femily are the same wifh those of the Rajas^ Ma- 
males keep Nair girls ; but their children, who are 
Tambana, have no right to the succession. The eldest daughter 
in fie female line cohabits with a Tulava Brahman ; her sons become 
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Rajas, and her eldest daughter continues the line of the family. 1801 
Whenever she pleases, she changes h&r Brahman. The younger'**”’ 
daughters Also cohabit with Brahmans, and produce a race of people 
called BaylUtl, who have no right to the succession. The dominions 
of this family extended from the Ghandra-giri river to that on the 
UOTth side of Cumhj, and produced an annual revenue of 15,000 
Ik&ri Ragodias, or 6,044i. 3s. 4<i. The Raja lives now in the coun- 
try ; but he has neither lands nor authority. Before the last war he 
lived at 2'ellichery, on a pension from the Company ; which has been 
doubled since we got possession of the country of his ancestors. 

•The interior parts are said to be naturally very fertile in rice, iin»«ion by the 
but they suffered much in the last war. The Coorg Raja, during the 
siege of Seringapatam, under pretence of assisting the English, made 
an incuraon into the country, and swept away all the inhabitants 
that he could seize. He has given them possessions in his own 
country ; but they are very desirous of returning home, although I 
do not hear that he uses them ill. 

The people of Tu/auffl, although longer subjected to a foreign suu of tbs 
yoke than those of Ma/dhar, never have been so entirely subdued “ 
as the greater part of the Hindus, and have always been able suc- 
cessfully to resist the pretensions of their governors to be pro- 
prietors of the soU. Their native chiefs have, indeed, been in 
general able to retain more or less of the management of the 
country ; and on the fall of Seringapatam, I am here informed, were 
very much disposed to try how far they could assert their inde- 
pendence, Two months are said to have elapsed, after the arrival 
of Major Monro in the country, before that gentleman could induce 
the people to meet him for the purpose of settling the revenue ; but 
the decisive measures adopted to punish all those who presumed to 
disturb the peace, an assumed severity of manner to prevent the 
hopes of success from cajolery, and a strict forbearance from 
making promises or concessions for the sake of a temporary submis- 
sion, have saved Ganara from anarchy, and destructive, though petty 
warfare. 

21st January. — was ferried over the lake to the peninsula on j„, yi. 
which Cumly stands, and which was formerly joined to Kanya-pura 
by a bridge. The situation of the fort is very 6ne, and the to’wn ° 
has formerly been pretty considerable. The two rivers leave a 
narrow isthmus -of rice-fields. At present, both the rivers and the 
lake are salt ; but in the rainy season they are quite fresh, and at that 
time, when no boats can venture to sea, might afford a fine supply 
of fish ; this, however, is an article of food which, except by persons 
of very low caste, is seldom used. Having crossed the north branch, 

I went along the sea-beach, having on my right high sandy downs, 
which frevented me from seeing the country, until I arrived at the 
banks of a wide but fordable river. On the north side of this is a 
large straggling town called Manjeswara. It contains many good 
houses, chiefly inhabited by Moplays, Buntar, and Biluars, Having 
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crossed the plain OB which ManjeswdTa stands, and forded a small 
river, I took up my quarters at a town named Hosso-hetta, or the 
new-strength, which is situated on a steep bank that overhangs the 
last mentioned river. 

Syrasumdmrs, Immediately after crossing the northern’ branch of the Gumly 
a Jamumxiy. ’ nver, you enter a country that formerly belonged to a Jaiji family 
called Byrasu Wodear, which resided at CarcuLla. The Jain here 
say. that this family were overthrown by Sivuppa Ndyaka of Ikeri, 
who divided the country into small districts, each producing an 
annual revenue of from one to three thousand Bagodas. Over each 
of these was placed a petty .B-ija of the Jain religion. Ever since, 
the country has been constantly on the decline, having been con- 
tinually in a state of insurrection or confusion. 

The dominions of the first of these J am chiefs that I entered 
were those of the Bungar Raja. Tippoo hanged the last person who 
possessed this dignity ; and his Children cultivate some land at 
Nandavara, a village in the territory of the family. 

Hosso-hetta is also frequently called Vitly Manjesivara, from its 
having belonged to another Jain chief named Hegady Raja of Vitly- 
By the intervention of other districts, it is however entirely separat- 
ed from the other territory which belonged to the Vitly Rajas, the 
la.st of whom was hanged here about three months ago. Before the 
war, he had lived at Tellichery, and received from the Com^ny a 
monthly pension of 200 Rupees. When the army of General Harris 
approached Seringapatam, the Raja came here, and, having collected 
a rabble, plundered the country with great success, and then 
returned to Tellichery. After Canara became subject to the Com- 
pany, the people, who had been thus wantonly plundered, applM 
for redress, and Hegady was required to re.store their property. This 
he refused, and, having procured 800 muskets, it is said from Mousa, 
he returned to Vitly, dressed up some ruffians like Sepoys, and 
assumed the authority of a sovereign prince. For almost a year 
he was able to skulk about the woods, and support himself by 
plunder ; but having been then taken, he was immediately hanged, 
ever since which the country has been perfectly quiet. 

J&mfaiitiMixpei- The principal inhabitants of Hosso-hetta, and indeed of many 
lea from c<». towns in Tulara, are Kanhanies, or people descended firom 

natives of Kanhana. They say, that they fled hither, to avoid a 
pereecution at Govay (fioa), their native country. An order arrived 
from the king of Portugal to convert all the natives. The viceroy, 
when this order arrived, was, they say, a very lenient good man, 
and permitted all the natives who chose to retire to carry their 
effects with them, and allowed them fifteen days to arrange their 
affiurs. Accordingly, all the rich people. Brahmans and Sddras, retir- 
ed to Tvdava, witii such of their property as they could in 
realise, and ttey now chiefly sufrsist by trade. Both Brahmans and 
B6Jrat are called by the national appellation of Kunkanies, and the 
oihex Brahmans will have communion with these exilea Ihey axe. 
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however, in flourishing circumstances; and I saw some of their 3801. 
marriage processions passing to-day, attended by a number of 
exceedingly well dressed people, and very handsome girls. The poor 
Kankanies who remaine<i behind at Goa were, of course, all con- 
verted to what was called Christianity. 

22d January. — I went a short stage to Ulala, a large town on the 
south side of the lake of Mangalore, and formerly the residence of 
a petty prince. I first passed through Haraxourry Manjesicara, Haraymrrn 
which is immediately north from the ManjesicOjra that belonged to 
the Vitlg Rdjd ; hut it is situated in the district surrounding Man- 
galore, which was not divided among tho potty ltdjds, but was im- 
mediately under the government of the lieutenant of the Ikeri Raja 
who commanded at Mangalore. 

I afterwards crossed over the lake to the towu,.wheie I remained Harbour oi 
until the 29th. The lake is a fine body of salt water, separated from 
the sea by a beach of sand. In tliis, formerly, there was one 
opening ; the depth of water in which was such, that ships of a con- 
siderable burthen, after their cargo had been removed, could enter 
the lake. Last year a new opening formed in the beach, which has 
proved very injurious to the harbour. The depth of the old opening 
has diminished, and that of the new one has never become great ; 
so that now, even at high water, and in easy weather, vessels draw- 
ing more than ten feet canuot enter. 

For a native place of strength, the fort of Mangalore was well uavaaiore. 
constructed ; but was destroyed by Tippoo, after he had found how 
little his fortresses were calculated to resist European soldiers, and 
with what difficulty he could retake any of them, that were gar- 
risoned by a few British troops. The town, called also Codeal 
Bandar, is large, and is built round the sides of the peninsula, in the 
elevated centre of which the fort was placed. The lake, by which 
the peninsula is formed, is a most beautiful piece of salt water. The 
boats that ply on it are execrable ; and the fishermen by whom they 
are managed are a very indolent drunken race. 

These fishermen are called Mogaycr, and are a caste of Tulava craum% ot the 
origin. They resemble the iluciias of Malayala, but the one caste 
wili have no communion with the other. The Mogayer are boat- 
men, fishermen, porters, and palanquin bearers. .A.11 of this caste can 
eat and intermarry together. They pretend to be Sudras of a pure 
descent, which is rather doubtful ; and assume a superiority over 
the ffatepecas, one of the most common castes of cultivators in 
Tulava ; but they acknowledge themselves greatly inferior to the 
Bants. They have head-men called Ouraearas, whose office is 
hereditary in the males by the female line. With the assistance of 
a council, the head-man settles disputes, and punishes all transgres- 
sions against the rules of caste. The only fault that is punishable 
with excommunication is when a woman commits fornication with 
a person of a lower caste ; but for adulte^ with either a man of the 
caste, or of one that is higher, a woman is seldom turned away by 
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her husband ; and even if she be, she is by no means disgraced, 
but returns to her brother’s house, and may be married again when- 
ever she finds a new lover. The men may take several wives, and 
the whole ceremony of marriage consists in giving the girl some 
ornaments. After accepting these, she must live in his house, nor 
can she leave it without her husband’s consent ; but, whenever be 
pleases, he may send her back to her brother. The children always 
follow the mother, and are the heirs to her brothers, and not to 
their father. If a man’s sister be living in the house, she has the 
entire management of it, and his wives have no authority. The 
Mogayer are permitted to eat animal food, and to drink intoxicating 
liquors. Some few of them can read, and write accompts. Those 
ofthem who are rich burn, those who are poor , bury their dead. 
The spirits of good men go to Moesha, which, according to the 
Brahmans, is the heaven where Vishnu resides ; but the Mogayer 
know of no other. After death, bad men are supposed to be taken 
by Emma Eharma Raja, the judge of the infernal regions. Some 
of the Mogayers pray to Vishnu, and some to 8im ; but the proper 
deity of the caste is a goddess named Reatali Mahastumma, who is 
represented by an image in the form of a woman. The priest 
(Pujari] is a BUuar, whose ofBce is hereditary in the males of the 
femde line. The women of this family live with laymen, and the 
daughters of these are kept by the priest. This is the only kind of 
priest that these people have. The Brahmans indeed accept Bharma 
(duty) from them ; but they do not attend at any of their ceremo- 
nies, to read Mantrams. The goddess has other worshippers, Buntar, 
and oil-makers. She never occasions any trouble to her votaries, 
if they pray and offer sacrifices; but, if these are neglected, she 
inflicts sickness on the impious persons. Men who have incurred 
her displeasure, and who in consequence have become sick, make 
a vow to suspend themselves by hooks passed through the skin of 
their backs, and thus to be swung round before her temple. This 
expiation is performed at the Jatratn, or great annual feast, when 
many bloody sacrifices are offered. Women who suppose that the 
goddess has inflicted on them barrenness, or other great infirmity, 
vow to walk barefooted on red-hot coals before the temple. If the 
goddess hears their prayers, she prevents the coals from burning 
their feet. My informants impudently assert, that the ceremony is 
frequently performed. A quantity of red-hot coals are spread before 
the temple ; and the woman, after having fasted a whole day, walks 
three times slowly with bore feet over the fire. The Mogayers suppose 
themselves liable to various diseases from the influence of evil spirits, 
called lacny, and Teiteno, which resemble those called PaisaMii. 
Th^ are not to be expelled by sacrifices ; but the Mogayer apply to 
some Biluaras, and Mussulmans, who possess invocations (iUanframs) 
fit for the purpose. 

of The princes of the house of Ikeri had given great encourage- 
to the Christians, and had induced 80,000 of them to settle in 
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Tulava. They are all of Kankana descent, and retained the language. 180i. 
dress, and manners of the people of that country. The clergy, it ^ 
is true, adopted the dress of the order to which they belonged ; but 
they are all natives descended from Kankana families, and were 
purposely educated in a seminary at Goa, where they were instructed 
in the Portuguese and Latin languages, and in the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. In Tulava they had 27 churches, each provided 
with a vicar, and the whole under the control of a vicar-general, 
subject to the authority of the archbishop of Goa. Tippoo threw 
the priests into dungeons, forcibly converted to Islamism the laity, 
and destroyed all the churches. As the Christian religion does not 
prevent the readmissicm into the church of such delinquents, these 
involuntary Mussulmans have in general reconciled themselves with 
the clergy, who now of course are at liberty, and 15,000 have already 
returned to Mangalore and its vicinity ; 10,000 made their escape to 
Malabar, from whence they are returning home as quickly as their 
poverty will admit. The clergy are now busy with their flocks, whoso 
poverty, however, has hitherto prevented them from rebuilding any 
of their churches. During the government of Hyder. these Christians 
were possessed of considerable estates in land, all of which were 
confiscated by Tippoo, and immediately bestowed on persons of other 
castes, from whom it would be difficult to resume them. These poor 
people haie none of the vices usually attributed to the native 
Portuguese ; and their superior industry is more readily acknowledg- 
ed by the neighbouring Kindus, than avowed by themselves. The 
vicar-general was long confined in Jamal-abad. He speaks Latin 
neither correctly nor with fluency, and seems very desirous of obtain- 
ing what he calls a domineering power over the sect, that his authority 
may be equal to that of the native Gurus ; so as to keep his flock in 
good order, not only by the spiritual means of excommunication, but 
also by the temporal expedients of fine and corporal punishment. 

The coins in common currency here are, 

Gold. 

The Tkeri Varaha, or Pagoda struck by the princes of Ikeri, eoia 

exchanges for Rupees 4 ' 

The Bahadury Varaha, or Pagoda struck by Hyder... ... 4 

The SvJtany ditto, Pagoda coined by Tippoo 4 

The Krishna Raja ditto, Pagoda coined by the present 

Mysore Raja. .. 4 

The Puli VarcAn, or Star Pagoda of Madras 34 

The Feringy Petta Varaha, or Porto-No^jo Pagoda 8* 

The Sidfany, Canter- Raya, or Ikeri Hanas or Fanams ... • 

The Vir'-Raya Hana, or Fanam coined by the Coorg Raja... | 

Silrer. 

Sarati Rupiya, the Rupee coined at Surat, worth silver Fanams 51 
Company Rupiya, the Madras Rupee lately introduced, ditto 5% 
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Bily Hana, the same silver Fanam that is current in Malabar. In 

the Bazar it changes for iQ Dudus, ov Dubs, but in revenue is 

taken for 14. 

Copper. 

Both the Any Dudus, or Tippoo’s copper Dubs, and the Bom- 
bay Paisa, coined in England, are current here ; and these with their 
fractions, and i, are the only small coin in use. Coivries, or 
small shells, are not in circulation. 

In payment for goods, or debts, every person must receive these 
coins at the above rate of exchange. The money-changers give 
silver for gold at the regulated price ; but they take a small Batta, 
or exchange, when they give gold for silver. They give copper for 
silver at the regulated price; but demand 10| Dubs for the silver 
Fana,m. 

Merchants’ accompts are commonly kept in Sultany Pagodas, 
Rupees, and A nas, or fractions of 1 6 parts ; others are kept in Pago- 
das, a nominal Hana of 10 to the Pagoda, and Anas, or 16 parts 
of these Hanas. 

I shall make my calculations by reducing all sums to Sultany 
Pagodas, and taking these at their mint value of a little more than 
8s. 

Weights. 

The Seer (Sida) used for weighing ought to equal 24 Bombay 
Rupees, those in common currency having from 178 to 179 grains. 
I weighed a Seer in common use in the market {Bazar), and found, 
that it contained 4297 grains, which is more than the standard of 
24 Rupees. The Seer is divided into halves, quarters, eighths, and 
sixteenths. 

The Maund (Mona) by which goods are sold in the market, con- 
tains 46 Seers, or lb. 

The Maundjhy which the merchants purchase weighs 16 Rupees 
more, or is lb This is the weight by which the Company 

buys and sells. 

Jagory is both bought and sold by a Maund of 40 Seers, or 

lb- 

The Candy (Barn) contains 20 Maunds, and varies, according- 
ly from 571 lb. to 4894 lb. These calculations are founded on the 
weight of the Rupee. If the Seer that I weighed were taken as a 
standard, we must to the above mentioned weights add about one- 
third per cent. 

Grain Measures. 

These differ not only in every village,but also as they are used for 
retailing grain in the market, for purchasing grain from the farmer, 
or for sowing the seed. These differences have, no doubt, been intro- 
duced in order to confuse the officers of revenue. 

For retailing in the market here, the Seer (Sida) is formed by 
ndxmg equal quantities of salt and of the nine most common grains, 
and then, by taking of the mixture 84 Bombay Rupees weight. 
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This quantity, when heaped, fills a Seer measure, and is 73 1801- 

cubical inches. The Moray, ox Mudi, contains 38 Scm, or about 
bushel. 

The grain measure by which the farmers sell their crops is thus 
formed : 

64 cubical inches = 1 Hany. 

14 Sanies =1 Culliahigay. 

3 Ctillishigays ... =1 Mudi or Moray, or l^^:(^V^r 

bushel. 

Grain, salt, and sometimes pepper, are sold by measure. Of this 
last a Pucka Seer, or 73-^,f,^ cubical inches, is reckoned to weigh 
51 J Bombay Rupees. 

in TuLava the era ’of Salivahanam is in use, and at Mangalore this calendar, 
is reckoned the year 1722 ; but in the north it is reckoned the year 
1723, and the people there are certainly the most learned. The year 
of Tulata is solar. I here give an almanack for the cuirent year, 
according to the Brahmans of GarciUtla, who agree with those above 
the Ghats concerning the time of the era. 
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8 ! 22 ! 

9!23 

10 | 24 ^ 

lll25! 

12261 

13|27| 

141281 

15 | 29 ; 


120! 4! 
i21 5! 
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TvXava Months. 

European Mouths. 

Tulava Months. 

Euroj^ean Months 

Era of Sal.nSLZ 



A. D. 1800. 

Era of Sol. 1723 



A. D. 1800. 

Sonay. 

12 

28 

August. 

Buntaelu. 

5 

20 

October. 


13 

29 



6 

21 



14 

3( 



7 

22 



15 

31 



8 

23 



10 

1 

September. 


9 

24 


17 

2 



10 

25! 


18 

3 



11 

26! 

19 

4 



12 

27 



20 

5 



13 

2t. 



21 

6 

j 


14 

29 



22 

7 

• 


15 

30 



23 

8 


:i6 

31 



24 

9 



1 

November. 


25 

10 



18 

2 



26 

11 



19 

3 



21 

12 



20 

4 



28 

13 



21 

5 



29 

14 



22 

6 



30 

15 



23 

7 


Cannay 

1 

16 



24 

8 



2 

17 


25 

9 



3 

18 



2fi 

10 



4 

19 

ij 

27 

11 



5 

20 


28 

12 



6 

21 

Ij 

29 

13 



7 

22 

■f 

Jarday 

1 

14 



8 

23 

’ 

2 

15 



9 

24 


1 3 

16 



10 

25 


I * 

17 



11 

26l 


5 

18 



12 

27| 



6 

19 



13 

28 ; 



7 

20 


1 

14 

29; 

] 


8 

21 


|15 

30’ 

) 

t 


9,2-2i 


lie 

1 October. 1 


1023! 



17 

2 

18 

3 

19 

4 

20 

5 

21 

6 

22 

7 

23 

8 

24 

9 

25 

10 

26 

a 

27 

12 

28 

13 

29 

14 

30- 

15 

1 

16 

2 

17 

318 

419 


ii|24: 
12|25i 
1326i 
14 ) 27 ! 
15{28 
!l6i29 
!i7;3o: 


Detember. 


:28'U; 


1801 . 
Jan. 22, 


Buniaelu 
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Tulava Months. 

European Months. 

j Tulava Months, 
i 

European Months. 

Era of 5a/. 1723. 



A. D. 1800. 

Waof 5a?.1723. 



A. D. 1801. 

Jarday. 

29 

12 

December. 

Pointaiu. 

16 

27 January. 


30 

1-3 


1 

17 

28; 

Fnardmi 

1 

14 



lb 



tf) 

i.5 


, 

19 

30| 


3' 16 



20 

3ll 


4il7 



21 

1 February. 


5\i8 



22 

2 



6 1.9 



23 

3 



7 

20 



24 

4 



8,21 



25 

5 



9122, 


26 

6 



1|>|23: 


27 

y 



n 

24 


28 

8 



1- 

25 


1-29 

9 

,13 

26 



30 

10' 


u 

‘^7 


Mahi 

1 

Hi 


13 

28 



■2 

121 


le 

29. 

! 

3 

13 I 

' 

i7!30i 

i 

4 

14 


18 

31 



6 

15 



19 

1 January 1$01, 


6 

16 


' 

20 

2 



7 

17 


1 

2i 

3 


1 

8 18 



22 

4 



9 19 



23 

5' 


10 20 



2} 

6 



ll|2I 



25 

7 


1 

I2i22 


26 

8 



13 23 


27 

9 



14 

24 


‘28 

10 

i| 

15 

25 



2.9’ U 

! 

16 

26 


Pcdniidu 

1 

12 



17 

27 



2 

13; 

) 

18 

28 



3 14 


19 

1 

March. 


4115 


' 

20 

2 



5 

16; 

1 

21 

3 



6 

17 


. 

22 

4 



7 

18 


i 

23 

6 



8 

19 


24 

®1 


9 

20( 

* 

25 

7' 


10 

21 



26 

8! 


11 

•22 



27 

91 


12 

23 


i 

28; 10! 


13 

24 



29111 


14 

25 



3012! 


15 

26 


' 


1 


The Brahmans of Tulava, like the ^amburis, pretend that the 
country was created expressly for their use by Parasit-rama, and 
that they are the only persons entitled to be called Baliky, or pro- 
prietors of the soil. It would not appear, however, that in Tulava 
this story was ever so successful as it has been in Malayala. The 
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Brahmans indeed say, that they did not like the country, and were 1801. 
always running away to a city named Ahichaytra, which seems to 
be in Telingana. At length a prince, named Myuru- Varma, made 
all those here adopt some new customs ; after which the Panch- 
Dravida Brahmans of Ahichaytra, and they, could no longer live in 
communion, Tliey allege, that Myuru- Varma reinstated them again 
in the whole property of Tulava. 

At present, however, the greater part of the country belongs to Actasi tenur™. 
Bunts, and other Sudras, who stjde themselves proprietors {Balikies), 
although the Brahmans are willing only to give them the title of 
Mulacaras, or tenants. The property, if ever it belonged to the 
Brahmans, has been entirely alienated ; nor is there even a pretence 
set up, of the Brahmans having a power of redemption. 

The Balikies, Midacaras, or proprietors, are answerable for the tMacarm. 
land-tax, called here Shista, and by the Mussulmans Shist. The 
estate is always called by the Baliki or proprietor’s name, although 
it is often mortgaged to its full value. 

The mortgagee is here called Aduvacara, from Aditva, a mort- “ 

gage. The mortgagee pays the amount of the land-tax to the 
landlord {Baliky), who gives it to government. The remainder of 
the profit is retained by the mortgagee for the interest of the 
money that he has advanced, which is in general at the rate of 12^ 
per cent, per annum : in some places, however, it is only 10 per cent. 

Land is never mortgaged without a regular writing, wherein is 
mentioned the sum for which the estate is mortgaged. It may be 
resumed, by paying up this sum, whenever the landlord pleases ; 
but, if the mortgagee has planted any trees, he must be paid for 
them at a certaiu fixed rate, which is known to be equal to the 
expense that he must have incurred. Many of the landlords retain 
their own estates, and cultivate much of them with their owu 
stock ; bub about an eighth of the country has been mortgaged. 

Some landlords have mortgaged the whole of their estates, and, 
having had no hopes of being able to redeem them, have entirely 
left the country. The estates still, however, go by their names, 
and the tax is paid in their names by the mortgagees. 

Both proprietors and mortgagees let part of their lands to Ga;fnicara.s, ox 
tenants, or Gaynicaras. In this district, the tenant gives a writing} 
obliging himself to pay a certain rent, but receives no lease in 
return ; and, whenever the land-holder pleases, may be ejected from 
hip farm. In other distiicts, however, especially that of Barcuru, 
the tenant has a lease in perpetuity, of which he can only be 
deprived by his, or his heirs, failing to pay the stipulated rent. Some 
of this rent is paid in rice, and some in money. 

When a tenant undertakes to plant a garden, he obtains a writing vnconrafemeni 
from the landlord, by which he is ensured of the payment of the 
expenses incurred, should the garden be resumed ; and he pays no 
rent {Qayni) for a number of years sufiScient to allow the garden to 
become productive. The amount of the expenses to be paid is 

29 
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1801- settled by arbitration. When rice-land lias been waste, the tenant 
Jan. 22 . three years pays nothing, except the tax. This is the 

account given by the landlords. 

The tenants ought, on rice-lands, to have one-half of the pro- 
duce ; so, at least, the proprietors say. The proprietors let veiy 
few of their gardens, this being a profitable kind of fanning. 

In this district ( Tahic) there are no waste lands ; but some fields, 
actually cultivated, were by Major Monro allowed to be considered 
as waste, on account of the clamours made by the natives of their 
poverty. 

sindu worship, Although all the Enams, or charity lands, were ordered by Tippoo 
how supported. resumed, yet some belonging to temples have been concealed, 
as is acknowledged both by the Tahsildar and by the Hindu land- 
lords. This has not been disturbed by Major Monro, nor his suc- 
cessor Mr. Ravenshaw ; and an allowance is made by the govern- 
ment to both heathen temples and mosques. The piincipal Hindu 
temple here receives annually 120 Pagodas, and its lands produce 
360, in all 480 Pagodas, or 193f. 8s. 3d. The people are very 
anxious for its being restored to its former splendour. Major 
Monro seems to have thought that very moderate expenses should' 
be incurred in supporting the religions ceremonies of the natives, 
the allowances that he has made for the temples being in general 
very small. I do not find that this economy has had any bad 
efifect ; and it is impossible for a European to be more respected 
by Indus, than Major Monro is by those who were lately under 
his authority. 

In Tulava the state has no lands ; the whole is private property, 
private propert 7 . All the land-tax is uow paid in money ; but before the conquest 
^ pay a laud- it pyas demanded in rice, and other articles of consumption 

for the troops, at a low rate, which was fixed by the Officers of 
government. The accompt-s contain solely the tax which each 
proprietor ought to pay. When a man alienates part of his lands, 
he agrees with the purchaser to take a part of the tax, and then the 
revenue of the new proprietor is entered in the public accompts 
under his name. The sum which he is to pay is always mentioned 
in the title deeds ; and the government has a right to prevent any 
division, that is not in proportion to the value of the lands alienated ; 
otherwise the revenue might sufiFer greatly. The proprietors allege, 
that the tax amounts to more than the rent, and that they are 
obliged to borrow money, or to give part of the profit from the 
lands cultivated with their own stock, to enable them to satisfy 
the claims of government. Those whom I had assembled to give 
me information, and most of whom were as fat as pigs, gravely told 
me, that they were reduced to live upon Eanji, or rioe-soup. From 
what they say, therefore, no estimate can be formed of the share 
of the rent which they pay to government. Every one thinks himself 
bound to conceal the truth, and none more so than the native 
Officers of revenue. Every step, indeed, seems to have taken, 
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by a chaos of weights and measures, and by plausible but false 1 801- 
acccinpts, to keep the state of the country a profound mystery. 

To judge from appearances, the occupiers of land in Tulava are circnm>taiice» 
richer than even those of Malabar, who are, no doubt, in easier cnitiT*- 
ciroumstanoes than those in Coimbetore, or those above the Ghats. 

The universal cry of poverty, however, that prevails in every part 
of India, and the care, owing to long oppression, with which every 
thing is concealed, render it very difficult to know the real cir- 
cumstances of the cultivator. We may safely however conclude, 
from the violent contest for landed property of every kind in Ca- 
nara, that each occupant has still a considerable interest in the 
soil, besides the reward due to him for cultivating whatever his 
stock enables him to do. It is indeed sincerely to be wished 
that this property may long continue unmolested ; as no country 
can thrive where the absolute property of the soil is vested in the 
state. 

Cultivators who are rich keep from twenty to twenty-five Farms ana 
ploughs, but at least one-half of the actual farmers have only one.“®‘^’‘' 

Those who keep two, three, and four ploughs, are common. Near 
the sea there are many plantations, and some cultivators take care 
of these only ; but, in general, each cultivator has some rice-ground, 
and some gardens. In the interior parts of the country very few 
have gardens. A fannei^with four ploughs rofpjire.s constantly six 
men, four women, and eight oxen. To transplant his rice, he must 
also hire women; ten are required to plant in two days a Moray 
land. The wages of these ten for two days is said to amount to 10 
Hanies, or almost the vqilue of the seed ; which seems to be 
exaggerated. A farm, th\te stocked, ought to contain 8 Morays 
sowing. Some people cullivatni^O Morays, but they do it imperfectly. 

The land, either for rice or ,tBlse, it must be observed, i.s culti- 
vated twice a year. I made' many measurements to endeavour 
to satisfy myself with respect to Uie extent of what is called a 
Moray, or Mudi sowing; but, owing to some artifices of the natives, 
the results difiered so osseutially, that 1 can place no reliance on mv 
own measurements, and am inclined to tliink the extent very 
indefinite. The average Moray, according to Mr. Eavcnshaw's 
answer to my queries, is 1 -,-VV f^cre. At this i-ato. the eight Morays 
cultivato<l by four ploughs would amount to little more than 9 acres, 
which is absurd. The least that can be allowed for a plough is. 

I am {)ersuaded, six or seven acre.s. 

The cultivation is chiefly carried on by Cutialu, or hired servants: rn. <■ te.m,- 
but there are also some Muladalu, bought men, or slaves. A hircti 
man gets daily 2 Hanies of clean rice, or annually 2 1| bushels, tom;- 
ther with Rupee’s worth of cloth, a Pagoda in cash, and a hoiis,\ 

A hired woman gets 1| Rupee for clotii, and J of the man’s allow- 
ance of grain. In the planting season, the women hired by tho dav 
get two Hanies of rice, or 1284 cubical inches. These wages an- very 
£igh, and may enable the hired .servants to keep a family in tho 
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Rice-land of 
three kinds. 


greatest abundance. It is evident from hence, that the stock 
required to cultivate eight Morays of land was excessively exagge- 
rated by the proprietors. The wages in grain alone, would amount 
to 156| Morays of rice for 8 Morays sowing ; so that, to pay even 
then, would require at least 40 seeds. We may safely allow six 
Morays for each plough fully wrought; but the number of ploughs 
in the whole district amount to rather less than one to .3 Morays of 
rice ground in actual cultivation, according to the revenue accompts; 
owing, probably, to a want of cattle and other stock. At the end 
of the year, the hired servant may change his service, if he be free 
from debt ; but that is seldom the case. When he gets deeply 
involved, his master may sell his sisters’ children to discharge the 
amount, and his services may be transferred to any other man who 
chooses to take him and pay his debts to his master. In fact, he 
differs little from a slave, only his allowance is larger, but then the 
master is not obliged to provide for him in sickness nor in old age. 

A male slave is allowed daily 1 J Ilany of rice, or three-fourths 
of the allowance for a hired servant ; a woman receives one Hany. 
The man gets 1 J Rupee's worth of cloth, and 2 Rupees in cash ; the 
woman is allowed only the cloth. They receive also a trifling allow- 
ance of oil, salt and other seasonings. A small allowance is given 
to children and old people. When a slave wishes to marry, he 
receives 5 Pagodas (2 guineas) to defray „ the expense. The wife 
works with the husband’s master. On the husband’s death, if the 
wife was a slave, all the children belong to her mother’s master ; 
but, if she was formerly free, she and all her children belong to her 
husband’s master. A good slave sells for 10 Pagodas, or about 
4 guineas. If he has a w'ife who wap- fonneiiy free, and two or 
three children, the value is doubled. -^®'he slave may be hired out ; 
and the renter both exacts his laboc^® and finds him in subsistence. 
Slaves are also mortgaged ; but th ' mortgager is not obliged to 
.supply the place of a slave that die4* and in case of accidents, tbe 
debt becomes extinguished ; which is 3n excellent regulation. Free 
men of low caste, it they are in debt or Vouble, sometimes sell their 
sister’s children, xvho are their heirs. ThW have no authority over 
their own children, who belong to their maChraal uncles. 

In this country the hill ground is never ■eulfivated, except for 
gardens; the whole may therefore be divided inter rice-land and 
garden ground. 

The rice-land is of three kinds ; Bylii, Majela, and Reita. Bylu 
ground is that in the lower part of vallies which are watered by 
small streams, from whence canals are dug to convey the water to 
the fields, which by this irrigation are able to give annually two 
crops. The Majelu land is higher than the Bylu, and is provided 
with small resei-voirs, which ensure one crop, even when the rains 
last only two or three months. From some of these reservoirs, the 
water is let out by a sluice. It is raised from others by means of 
the Yatam, or by a basket suspended between ropes. The Bella 
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land i.s the highest part of the rice-ground, and is provided with 1801- 
neither streams nor reservoir ; so that the crop depends entirely on '‘'‘• 
the rain. In some places there is another kind of rice-ground called 
Fotla. During the rainy season, it is so inundated,' that it cannot 
then be cultivated ; and, as the water dries, the rice is transplanted. 

On the B^lu land thei-e are thi’eo crops in the year, 1 st. Yerialii, syiu nce-iand 
2nd. Sughi, and 3d. Colahj. This last is only produced by a few 
spots particularly favoured with water. The accompanying table 
will explain .several particulars relative to the cultivation of rice. 


Table explaining the Cultivation of Rice at Mangnlore. 


E-iud. 


Quality. 


Soil. 


— 

• * 

C A 


^Bily Ayki ... 
Unto 
Bit|p 

Jiriyay Sahj . 
AmuUy 
Cagi Ayki ... 
Ditto 

Atticiirdyi .. 
King Vdtu... 
Ijitto 

Sampa Saly 
[Snmii Saly .. 

! Ditto 
^Tuugnhi 
‘..m'gury ... 


.Vatiner of 
colli Vitiou. 


iWhite and small.'Dy/i( \ 5 

I Ditto I ditto '/ o/o/, // 1 3 

I Ditto Akiljelv Yl’n'iiu ' 5 

'Vtry sioail ...'Bi/lit I onto ; 5 
'Laroe Hiid I'Utk.! (iitlo , d'tto ' 5 

I Ditto I ditto ' ditto . 5 I dnt 

I Ditto ditto /'o/o/ii/ ; 3 I ditio 

iUcd iindlow priced' ditto ' 3i ditto 
..'-VojV/ii Y'-hubi \ A citto 

..\BtUn I ditto i 3 ditto 

.SMojdti. ditto . 3^ ditto 

..j ditto j ditto 3j ditto 

..[Bftta I ditto 3.5 ditto 

ditto I ditto 3* d'tto 

Potlu I '5 naiiap'aiiteil 


tr.iiisplunteii 20 
'spioiucd M e. 5 
I oi'to 12 
itiaiaplaiited 15 

Ispioutird seed, tU 

15 


25 

6i 

15 

D| 

2 .') 

18^ 

6i 

U>), 

12l 

m' 

i-di 

12| 

10 

10 

12!,- 


The kinds of rice that are transplanted for tlic Yennhi crop on Byla iV' -'f'i emp, 
land are ctiltivated as follows. Between the I4th of Mav and the 
l-ithofJune, water the ground intended for raising the'seedlino's 
for two days, and then plougli it twice ; all the water, e.veept two 
inches in depth, being let ofi‘ at each ploughing. The two plough- 
ings must be repeated every other day, until the eighth time. The 
held, before the last ploughing, is manured with a.shea, and with 
dung, in which, while in the cow-house, the leaves of every kind of 
bush and tree have been mixed. TTie mud is then .smoothed 
with tlie 3hitu Pallay, or plank drawn by oxen (Plate XXII.Fiic .'iS). 

The seed, prepared by causing it to sprout, is then .sown verylhick, 
the water being three inches deep. Next day the water is let off! 

On the fifth day. when the shoots come up, they get as much water 
as covers the half nest the ground ; and every day, as the plants 
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grow, the quantity of water is increased. On the ninth day the water 
is let entirely off, and is not given again until the eleventh day. If 
worms affect the plants, about the end of the third week the water 
is again let off for three days, and some ashes are sprinkled over the 
field to kill these destructive animals. The seedlings must be trans- 
planted between the 30th and 35th days. 

On the day that the seed is sown, the ground for receiving the 
seedlings when transplanted begins to be ploughed, and in the course 
of the month gets four double ploughings. The plough in use here 
(Plate XXII. Fig. 60) is neater than usual in India, but is an 
implement equally wretched. In the intervals between the ploughings, 
the field is kept inundated. At the time of ploughing, two or three 
inches only of water are allowed to remain. After every ploughing, 
the soil is smoothed with the plank drawn by oxen. Between the 
4th and 5th of July all the water except one inch is let off, and the 
seedlings are transplanted. On the third day the field is drained ; 
and for two days it is allowed to dry. On the sixth it receives 2 
inches of water, and then is continued inundated until the crop ripens. 
Between the 5th and 6th of August the weeds are removed by the 
hand. In October, or at the beginning of November, the straw is cut 
with the grain, and, till it be dry, is allowed to lie on the ground. 
In Figure 61, the sickle is delineated. The rice is thrashed by beat- 
ing handfulls of the straw against a grating of Bamboos, wUfch is 
placed sloping from a stone to the ground : the grain falls through 
the grating. This operation is performed in the square surrounded 
by the farm-houses ; for here, as well as in most parts of India, there 
are no barns. The rough rice is dried in the sun, and much attention 
is paid to this operation with what is intended for seed. The straw 
is spread out to the sun as much as possible ; but, owing to the rain, is 
seldom got in well. The seed is kept in Morays, or straw bags, 
which are hung up in the smoke of the kitchen. The rice intended 
for consumption is put up in heaps, placed on straw, and covered with 
thatch. The hu.sks are beaten off in the course of two or three months 
and immediately sold. The rough rice is put into large pots, over- 
night, with so much water as will cover it. In the morning it is boiled 
until the husks begin to open. It is then dried in the sun, and bealien 
in a small hole in the ground, or in a stone with a long pestle, the 
end of which is covered with iron. For the use of Brahmans, a little 
is beaten without having been boiled ; but it does not preserve long. 

The rices that are cultivated as sprouted seed for the Yenalw crop 
on By f 16 land are thus managed. The ploughings and manure are 
conducted exactly in the same manner as in the field on which the 
seedlings are raised ; but, in order to gam time, they are made fifteen 
days later. The seed prepared by putting the Moray, or straw bag, 
in which it has been kept, into water from the e^ning until next day 
at noon. The bag is then removed into the house, and in the morning 
of the fourth day is opened, the seed is sprinkled with dung and water 
smd immwiiately sown. After having been sown, it is managed like 
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the seedlings ; but the weeds are removed about the 26th of Julj’. 180b 
The quantity of seed required for transplantation, is as two to three. 

In the Sughi crop on Bylv. land the rice is wostlj^ cultivated as sugu crop. 
Sprouted seed. It is inferior in quality to the rice of the Yenahi 
crop, and is chiefly reserved for home consumption. Being reaped 
in the hot and dry season, the straw, though short, is well dried, and 
is a valuable supply of fodder. The sprouted seed for this crop is 
thus cultivated. Between the IGth of October and the 14th of Nov- 
ember, immediately after the Yenalit crop lias been reaped, tlie 
ploughings comnieiiee ; and are carried on exnctly as hel'ore de- 
scribed ; only in place of one man’s statidiug on the plank drawn by 
oxen, the ground being now harder-, three oi- four men must stand 
on this instrument ; a most barbarous and expensive manner of 
adding weight ; but in India it is seldom that an attempt is made 
to accomplish any thing by machinery, that can he performed by 
human labour. The quantity of raanuro required for this crop is 
larger than that which is given to the first. If this crop be trans- 
planted, it only produces si.v seeds. 

The seed of the rices that are cultivated for tlie Cohiky crop igCc'iiKctopof 
sown sprouted. Between tlie 12th of January aud the 10th of""" 
February, immediately' after having cut the Sughi crop, the plough- 
ing for the Colaky commences, and the field is managed exactly as in 
the Sughi crop. In most places the water must be raised by the 
Yatam, called here the Panny, or by the iustrument called Cat- 
dumbay (Plate XXV. Fig. 62;, whicli makes the cuUiv.ation very 
expensive. The Cauhimbay cannot raise water more than thiee 
feet, and is a means of irrigation very inferior to the basket sus- 
pended by ropes and wrought by two men. This crop requires a 
great deal of manure, otherwise it injures the following crop called 
Yenalu. 

In place of this tlilrd crop of rice, where the quantity of water W/Uy rrop of 

is too small, a crop of Urudu {Phaseolus minimoo, Eoxb. MSS.), 

Padingi {Phmeolus Mungo), or Cudu {Dolicho^ hiflorus), is taken 
from the Bylu land. In some villages, but not in this immediate 
neighbourhood, a crop of Enama {Semmum) is taken. For tlie three 
leguminous plants the ground in five days gets five double plough- 
ings, and after each is smoothed with the plank drawn by oxen. It 
is then manured with dung and ashes, and the seed is sown broad- 
cast, and covered by the plough ; after which the soil is again 
smoothed with the plank drawn by oxen. Then, if the field he not 
sufficiently moist, it must be divided into small plots surrounded by 
little banks, and once in fifteen days it must receive water. The 
quantity of the seed required for these pulses, is oite-fourth of that 
required for rice in the sprouted seed cultivation, or about five- 
sixteenths of a busl^l^ acre. The produce is about 8 seeds, or 

2| bushels an acre, 

In order to prevent the torrents of water, which in the rainy 
seaiKm run down from the hUls, from injuring the Bylu land, a strong 
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1801- mound is formed round the bottom of the hills ; and a channel above 

Jan. n. mound conveys all the superfluous water into the sea, or into 

rivers. Goco-nut trees are freqiiently planted under the bank, or 
mound, in order to give it strength. 

A'fljRa land. All the rices cultivated on the second sort of rice land, called 

Majelu, are sown sprouted ; only, any seedlings, that may happen to 
remain cafter planting the Bijhi tield.s are put into the Majelv,. The 
cultivation on this is exactly the same, and at the same season, as the 
Yenalii, or first crop on Bfflu land. The water, in case of a deficiency 
of rain, is supplied from small tanks, which reserve a supply for 
fourteen or fitteen days after the rains are over. The seed required » 

for this kind of land is said to be one-third more, than that required 
for the same extent of Bi/ln ; but, on actual measurement, I found 
that a Moray of seed required considerably more Majelu than it did 
of Bylu. On a small portion of Majelu land, a see.ond crop of Gudvt, 
{Dolichos hifloniH) is taken. It is .sown Between the 16th of October 
and the 13th of November, and its |>roduce is nearly the same as 
when cultivated on Bylu land. 

land rice. 'J'he third Sort of rice land, called Betta, is the same with the 
lower Poriun, or hill-land Malayala, which is there chiefly used 
for gardens. The rice cultivated on this is always sown sprouted, 
exactly in the same manner as the Yenalu, or first crop ; only it 
requires two more ploughings, and a greater quantity of manure. 

'I'he seed ought to be 1 J of that which is required for the same extent 
of Bylv, ; but this also, I found, was not confirmed by actual measure- 
ment. This rice is kept for home consumption ; for that of the 
Yenalu., or first crop from Bylu, or the lowest land, is the kind 
commonly exported. 

snijarcane. It is upou this kind of ground that sugar-cane is cultivated; but 

very small quantities only are raised, and that entirely by the native 
Christians. Their metliod is as follows. Between the 14th of De- 
cember and the 11th of January the ground, for four successive 
days, has a double ploughing, and, after each is smoothed with the 
• plank drawn by oxen. Then, with a hoe, called Haray (Plate XXL 
Fig. 56 ), parallel channels are formed, at the distance of every 8 
or 10 cubits. At light angles to these, contiguous to each 
other, are formed trenches three quarters of a cubit deep, half a 
cubit wide at the bottom, and one cubit and a half at the top. The 
field is then manured with dung and straw ; which, after they have 
been spread on the field, are burned ; so that, in fact, the manure 
is ashes. The canes for seed are then cut into pieces, from half to 
three-quarters of a cubit long ; and these are soaked in water a 
whole day and a night. On the day after the manure has been 
burned on the field, the soil in the bot faga of the trenches is 
loosened with the hoe, and mixed with the|||pies ; and with these 
united the joints of the cane are slightly co^TO. They are placed 
horizontally, two and two, in lines parallel to the trenches ; and 
the ends of one pair touch the ends of the two adjacent pains. The 
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field is then watered, the channels being filled from a tank, or well, 1801. 
by means of the machine called Yatam. Except whqp there is '' 
rain, it must be watered every fourth day, speaking as a medical 
man ; that is to say, if it be watered on the 1st day of a month, it 
will be watered again on the 4th, 7th, 10th, and so forth. A com- 
post having been formed of rich mould, dung and dry grass, it is 
burned ; and on the 15th day from planting the ashes are spread 
over the field. At the end of the month, the weeds are removed 
by the hand, and with a small instrument named Sidingy. At the 
same time, the young canes are again manured with the burnt com- 
post. At the end of the second month, if the cane has a sickly 
colour, it is again manured. The rains commence about that time, 
and then the earth from the intermediate ridges is gathered up 
round the young canes ; which thus, in place of being in trenches, 
stand on the top of ridges. The field must then be well fenced. 

The dried leaves must be removed by the hand, which is all the 
farther trouble required, no watering being necessary after the 
rainy season is over. J ackalls eat the cane, and must be carefully 
watched. The cane is fit for cutting in 11 or 12 months. There 
are two kinds ; the Bily, and Cari Gahhu ; or white, and black 
canes. The former is the Resiali, and the latter the Putta Putty 
of the country above the Ghats. The same ground will not pro- 
duce sugar-cane every year ; between every two crops of cane 
there must be two crops of rice. A piece of land that sows one 
Moray of rice, will produce 4000 canes, which are about six feet 
long, and sell to the Jngory boilers at from lialf to one Rupee a hun- 
dred. The Moray sowing of Belta land is here about 30,000 square 
feet ; so that, according to the price of sugar-cane, the acre pro- 
duces from about -58 to 29 Rupees, or from about 51 1,7s. to 
21. 18s. Qd. The land-tax is the same as when the field is cultivated 


for rice. The want of firewood is the greatest obstacle to this cul- 
tivation ; the trash, or expressed stems, is not sufficient to boil the 
juice into Jagoriy, while that operation is performed in earthen pots 
jdaced over an open fire. If all the land in Codeal Taluc (district) 
that is fit for the purpose, were employed to raise sugar-cane, it 
would yearly produce 1000 Pagodas worth of cane ; that is to say, 
there are about ] 125 Miutis sowing of land, that once in three years 
might be cultivated. The quantity in the neighbouring district 
on the south side of the river is much greater. The Jagory made 
here is hard, but black, and of a bad quality. It sells at 3 Maunds 
for the Pagoda, or at 128. SJd. a liundred weight. 

Between the rows of sugar-cane are raised some-cucurbitaceous 
plants, and some kitchen stuffs, that soon come to maturity. 

On Bctta, or the highest of rice-land, where the water may be 
had by digging to a depth, some people, chiefly Christians, 

cultivate capsicum, an^Banguns (Solanum Alelongena), as a second 
crop after rice. In good soils, these require to be watered once in 
three days ; in bad soils, they must be allowed water every other day. 
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The kind of land called PotLa, or Mojaro, is situated in deep 
places near the banks of rivers ; and is so much overflowed in the 
rainy season, that, until the violence of this is over, it cannot be 
cultivated. Even in the dry season, it would in general be over- 
flowed by the tide at high water ; so that it is necessary to make 
banks to exclude the setu The rice which it produces is always 
transplanted. Between the 17th of August and the loth of Sep- 
tember the seed is sown, and is managed in the same manner as the 
transplanted rice on Bylu land ; only the season is different. The 
same quantity of seed is required for the same extent of Bylu 
ground ; that is, one-half more than would be required for sowing 
broad-cast. This is a very precarious crop, being subject to be 
totally ruined by either too little or too much rain. 

Poor land of every denomination requires more seed than richer 
land of the same kind. 

The leaves of every kind of tree and bush, except such as are 
prickly, are used for manure. The cattle are kept in the house all 
night, and their dung is collected for the same use. It is kept in 
pits, and every day’s collection is covered with leaves ; the whole 
dunghill thus forming alternate strata of dung and leaves, which 
soon rot. The ashes and sweeping of the family are kept in a 
separate pit. The soil of towns is never used as manure. 

In Tulava the coco-nut and Betel-nut are the only productions 
of the gardens that are taxed. The gardens are formed on hilly 
ground which has a red soil ; but, as the trees require to be watered, 
such places only are considered fit for the purpose, as afford water 
by digging wells to no great depth, or as can be watered by forming 
reservoirs. The water of the Avells i.s raised by the machine called 
Yatarn -, but the gardens thus supplied, although requiring a great 
deal of trouble, are equally v-aluable with those watered from tanks ; 
for as these sometimes fail in the hot season, the crop for that year 
is lost, although the trees do not perish. 

Here the A reca or Betel- nut palm forms separate plantations, 
which are sunounded by some rows of the coco-nut tree, and is not 
scattered about the gardens, as in Mn'ahar. The following is the 
manner of making one of these plantations, as described by the 
proprietors. Between the 17th of December, and the 13th of 
February, the seed must be collected from trees that are at least 
fifty years old. Having been kept four days in the house, it is tied 
up in a Mdray, or straiv-bag, and is immersed for 25 days in the 
water of a well. In the mean time a small plot of rice ground is 
repeatedly ploughed until it be reduced to a fine mud, and is well 
manured with dung and ashes. In this mud the nuts are placed 
close to one another, with their eyes uppermost, and one half of them 
above the earth. Then the plot is covered straw, and is water- 
ed once a day for a month. A piece of dry ground is then dug up 
with the hoe, and manured with dung and ashes. Into this the nuts 
which have now sprouted, are tr3n.splanted at half a cubit’s distance 
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fiom each other. The nuts only are covered, and the sprouts are 
left projecting. For two months, if the soil be moist, it must be 
watered once in four days ; if it be dry once in three daj's is suffi- 
cient. Another piece of ground is in the meantime prepared ; and 
at the end of the two months the young seedlings are removed 
thither, and placed at the distance of one cubit from each other. In 
this nursery they remain eight months ; and once in four days, when 
there is no rain, they are watered. In the meanwhile, the garden 
is prepared by inclosing it witli a dry hedge of prickly bushes. 

Within the hedge a row of coco-nut palms is planted, each being 
24 cubits from the other. Within these, at 10 cubits distance from 
each other, are formed pits, two cubits in diameter, and two cubits 
deep. In the bottom of each of these is put a young Areca ; all its 
roots are covered with fine mould, and it is manured with a little 
dung. This is between the I9th of October and the 16th of Novem- 
ber, at the dose of the rainy season. Every fourth day the pits 
must be watered, while the sun is excluded by branches and leaves. 

At the end of six months some dung must be given, and the weeds 
removed by the hand. Whenever there is no rain the waterings are 
to be continued ; and twice a year the trees must be manured, and 
the weeds ought to be removed from near their roots. In two years 
the pits are filled up with the manure. At the end of five years 
Another set of pits is made, one between every two of the old ones : 
and in iliese is placed another set of young plants, and managed as 
the first set. At this .second planting some plantain trees (ifusas) 
are set in the garden, but not above forty for the hundred Arecas. 

Near the hedge, in a line with the coco-nut palms, are also put some 
but Jack (^Artocarpus integri/olia) and Mango {Mangi/era iridica) 
trees. When ten years old, the Areca begins to produce fruit ; 
until the fifteenth year does not arrive at perfection. For thirty-five 
years it continues in full bearing. From its 50th year until its 
death, which happens in from its 70th to its 100th year, the quantity 
of finit gradually diminishes, but its quality rather improves. The 
trees in full fruit produce annually three bunches, which ripen in * 
succession between the 19th of October and the 76th of December. 

Each bunch contains from 30 to lOO nuts ; so that, according to the 
natives, 200 nuts may be taken as the a«rage produce of an Areca 
when it is in vigour. When the Mango and Jack tree have giown 
up, the pepper vines are usually put round them. Some people 
plant them also against the Areca, but they diminish te produce. 

Yams (Dioscoreas) are planted near the hedge. 

The BeleUnut is collected by a set of people called Devadigas, mnntr of coi- 
whoare sometimes kept as servants, and sometimes hired for the 
crop season, at 1| silver Fanam a day (ojd.), part of which is paid 
in rice. AMevmiga^^e forenoon cuts 25 bushes, and in the 
afternoon assists the family to prepare the nuts. If the season pro- 
mise to be favourable, that, is to .sajr, not too rainy, when the 
nuts are three-quarters ripe, they are -cut for Wan’-Adihj, or dry- 
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betel. Immediately after they are cut, the husk is separated, and the 
nuts are then ptit into a pot, with as much water as ivill cover them, 
and boiled until the eyes {Gorculla) fall out. Thej^ are then cut 
into eight pieces, and dried in the sun four day.s, being removed 
into the house at night, or on the appearance of rain. It is of great 
advantage to the Betel to be dried on a gmy granite rock {Bihj 
Ctdlu) ; but where that cannot be procured, it is dried on a piece 
of ground that is purposely made hard and smooth. For this opera- 
tion, the Devadiga requires the assistance of four people, generally 
the women of the house ; and they prepare daily 12 Seers measure 
of Wan’-Adihy peck). When the weather threatens to be 

rainy, the nuts are allowed to ripen on the tree for NiS-Adiky, or 
vjet-hetel, which is thus prepared. The nuts, with the husk on, just 
as they are taken from the bunch, are put into large jars full of 
water, and the mouths of these are closely shut. In this state they 
cannot be preserved longer than four or five months, and are there- 
fore taken for immediate consumption. A quantity adequate to 
supply the demand is daily taken out of the jar, and skinned as 
wanted. The knives used in preparing Betel-nut are delineated in 
Plate XXII. Figs. 63, 64. 

A garden of 300 Arecas, which is one of a middling size, if it be 
watered by a well, requires the labour of six people, but of three 
only if it be watered by a tank. In the rainy season, however, 
while the cultivation of rice is chiefly carried on, the three men who 
are employed to raise the water have nothing to do in the garden, 
and are employed on the rice ground ; even the three other men 
may be a few hours daily employed at any other kind of work. In 
fact, I suspect that the men, who spoke of six servants and four 
ploughs being requisite to cultivate 8 Moraya of rice-land, ought 
to have added to the account an xireca garden of 300 trees. These 
men get 1 Pagoda a year in money, 2 Rupees worth of cloth, and 
eat three times a day in their master’s house. 

The pepper is managed as follows. Between the 24th of May 
and the 22d of June, the ground near the tree upon which it is to 
be trained is dug with a hoe. Then two, three, or four cuttings of 
the pepper vine, each a cubit long, are put in the ground, one end 
then being allowed to prcjpet. They are then covered with grass. 
This is done when the rainy season commences. A month afterwards 
they get a little dung. As the vines shoot, they are tied to the tree. 
When the<*dry season commences, they must be watered eve^ 
second day, until a year old, after which they require water once in 
four days. Twice a year also they must get manure of dung and 
leaves ; and long grass, or bushes, must be prevented from growing 
near their roots ; but there is no occasion to dig or plough the whole 
ground. They begin to bear in the fifth year ; bat are not in full 
crop until the eighth. If the wonns attack the vine, they die in 
twelve or fifteen years ; but otherwise they live twenty-five, and all 
the while produce good crops. When any vine dies, a new one is 
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planted in its stead. Here they are trained upon the Foncjary or 1801. 
Hongary (Erythrina), the Nuriya (Morinya), Jack {Artocarpiis),^’^"'"' 
Mango {Mangifera), Areca, coco-nut, and tamarind. Tlie first is, 
however, most commonly employed, and in this coutitry lives fifty 
years. It is not customary here to prune the trees upon which the 
pepper is trained. Each tree, according to the number of vines that 
it can support, produces from two to four Pucka Seej's measure, or 
from -niWij pai'ts to Irff/hV ^ Winche.ster gallon, which will 
weigh from 2-['gg)j lb. to lb. When one or two berries begin 
to appear red, the whole are collected by pinching off the amenta. 

A man, in one day, can take the fruit from three trees, that is to 
say, can cure about 12 pounds of pepper. It is kept all night in the 
house. Next day the berries are rubbed off with the hatuls, and 
picked clean. They are then dried thiee days on mats, or on a piece of 
smooth hard ground, and every night are taken into the house The 
pepper is then fit for sale, and the common price is one Vir-llaya 
Fanam for the Scer, which is at the rate of i06|- Rupees a Candy 
of 560 lb. the weight here in use ; or at tire rate of 1 -DO Rupees near- 
ly for the Candy of 6401b., which the cultivators in Malabar emjiloy. 

The export price is on an average 136 Rupees for tiie small Candy ; 
but in this the merchant’s profit and the customs are included. 

The crop sea-son is between the 12th of January and the 13th of siieon iacii 
February. Some people take advances ; but the practice does not 
seem to be so prevalent as in Malabar, and the terms are somewhat 
more reasonable, although abundantly severe on the imprudent 
cultivator. If the advance be made six months before the time of 
delivery, the boiTower gets three-fourths of the value of the pepper ; 
so that the lender has a profit of one Rupee, for every three advanced, 
or 33| per cent. If, however, there is a delivery short of the 
stipulated quantity, the merchant gets back only a proportional part 
of the advance, with interest at the rate of three-fourths of a Rupee ' 
for the Pagoda per annum, that is to say, I84 per cent. 

Although I examined both the cultivators and extractors of "'U rLw- 
palm wine concerning the plantations of coco-nut trees, the account ' “ 
that I can give of them is not at all satisfactory ; what they said 
being in some places evidently false, and in others contradictory. 

The cultivators say, that the seed must be allowed one whole 
year on the tree to ripen, and must be the produce of a palm above 
fifty years old. After being plucked, it is kept four months in 
place which is sheltered from the sun and rain. Tl^n it is put " 
in a well, and kept a month under water. A small plot of dry ground 
is then dug, and manured with dung and ashes. In this the coco- 
nuts are placed, at one cubit’s distance from each other, and buried 
so as just to be covered above the eyes, which are placed uppermost. 

The plot must be near a tank or rivulet, from which with a wooden 
scoop, Tay-pallay (Plate XXV. Fig. 68), the water is thrown into it 
every other day when there is no rain. If there be rain, pains must 
b^aken to prevent too much from lodging on the plot. These ope- 
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rations may be performed at any season ; so that the young plants, 
after remaining in the plot from 1 2 to 15 months, may be fit for 
transplanting between the 22d of July and the 20th of August. In 
this mouth square pita two cubits in width, two cubits deep, and at 
24 cubits distance, are dug ; and in the bottom of each is placed a 
coco-nut with its young shoot, which then is about three feet high. 
Round it are placed a Seer of salt, some ashes, and as much fine 
mould as will rise four inches above the nut and roots. The young 
plant must be watered every other day, until the second leaves 
expand, wliieh will be in about six weeks. In dry weather they 
must, for at least five years, be watered once in four days. In low 
grounds near the sea or inlets, the trees after this age require no 
watering ; but on high ground, during the dry season, they must 
be watered as long as they live. In both situations the trees must 
be manured twice a \’ear with ashes, dung, and leaves ; and, if at a 
distance from the sea- water, they must at the same time get a little 
salt. ■ Wlien tlie first set are from five to ten years old, another set 
is planted in the spaces between them. They ariive at full perfeo- 
tion in 1 welve years, and continue in vigour until sixty. Tliose 
in plantations near the sea die at this age. These require no trouble ; 
but after five years of age to be manured once in six months ; and 
hero no plantation is hoed or ploughed. Every second year, in the 
rainy season, between the 24th of May and the 16th of November, 
those trees which grow in low places near the sea are let for six 
months to the people who extract the juice. During this time, owing 
to the quantity of rain, the nuts in such situations do not ripen. In 
the year in which juice is extracted, the tree gives four bunches of 
nuts ; in the inteimediate year it gives six bunches. According to 
the farmers, a garden on high ground, that contains 500 trees, if 
.watered by a tank, requires twenty men to work it ; if watered by a 
well, it requires thirfy men in the rainy, and forty in the dry season. 
This, however, mast be an excessive exaggeration. In the dry season 
these trees may once in three j'ears be let for extracting juice; but 
the practice is not common. Each tree, while in vigour, ought 
annually to produce fifty nuts. Those on the low ground produce 
more, but on the high-laud they live much longer. They there 
continue in full vigour until sixty years old, and for about ninety 
more gradually decay. 

The men who extract the juice in general hire the trees when 
e these are fit for their purpose. The rate that they give seems very 
low, being only one-fourth of a Rupee for three trees near the salt- 
water, and one-fourth of a Rupee for four or five trees growing on 
hill-land ; and there must be some mistake, as both to the north and 
south the rate for each tree is half a Rupee. It is true, that here the 
trees are never exhausted, and, even in the year in whidi juice is 
taken, produce a crop of nuts. According to the Biluaras the trees 
near the sea can at all times yield juice, those growing <m hills 
produce it only in the rainy season ; which is directly contrary to Ae 
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assertion of the cultivators. The juice is partly sold, for drink, while 1801. 
fermenting ; partly distilled into a liquor called Gungasir ; and 
partly boiled into Jagory. 

The people who follow the business of extracting juice from palm customs of lUs 
trees, in their native language of 2 Ward are call^ Biluarasi but c"*®’ 
in that of Kamata, which the people of rank here commonly use, 
they are called Halepeca Davaru. Their proper business is to extract 
juice from palm trees, to boil it down to Jagory, or to distil it into 
spirituous liquor; but many of them also cultivate the ground, a 
few as masters, but many more as Culialu, or hired servants. Some 
of this caste have now settled above the Gfiats. These will marry 
the daughters of the people remaining in Tulava ; but those hei-e 
will not marry a girl from Karnata, because the property there goes 
to a man’s children, but hero it goes to the children of his sisters ; 
and, if he manied a girl from Karnafa, her brothers would not 
recmve the children. The Biluaraa pretend to be Sudras, but ac- 
knowledge their inferiority to the Bunts. The business of the caste 
is settled by a person called Guricara, who is appointed for the pur- 
pose by tbo government, and who, with the assistance of a council 
of elders, has the power of excommunication, and of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment. None of this caste can read. They are permitted 
to eat animal food, but ought not to drink intoxicating liquor. 

The men are allowed a plurality of women, who live in their houses ; 
but on the husband’s death the widows, with their children, return 
to their brother’s houses, and the eldest son of the eldest sister of 
the deceased person becomes master of his house and property. If 
a man fall into poverty, his children go to their uncle’s house, be- 
fore their father’s death. Girls continue to be marriageable after 
the age of puberty ; and a widow, or divorced woman, may marry 
again. A man may turn away his wife when he pleases ; but a 
woman cannot leave her husband without his consent. This how- 
ever, by committing adultery with any person of the ca.ste, she can 
in general procure ; for few husbands retain their wives when un- 
faithful ; and she is not disgraced, but nmy get another husband, 
or at any rate she can live with her brother. Those who are in easy 
circumstances bum their dead ; those who die poor are buried. The 
spirits of good men are supposed to go to a heaven called Sorgum, 
those of bad men are sent to a place of punishment called Nuraka. 

They seem to have no idea of transmigration. A few of them wor- 
ship Vishnu ; the greater part, however, never pray to any of the 
great gods, but content themselves with an annual sacrifice to 
Marima, and the other Saktis, by which they hope to avert the evils 
that are occasioned by these iments of Siva. Their women are, • 
liable to disorders that are attrmuted to the influence of Paisachi 
or evil spirits. These are not appeased by sacrifices; but the 
Biluaras apply to the Cunian, whose Mantrarm, they fancy, are ca- 
pable of casting out these devils. None of the Biluaras have Puro- 
hStas to read Mantrams or Sasirams on occasion of any ceremony. 
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■ nor have those who confine their worship to the Saktis any Guru ; 
but those who pray to Vishnu are subject to the Sri Vaishnavam 
Brahmans, who accept of their Dharma, or duty, and bestow on them 
LBadesa, Chakrantikam, holy-water, and the like. 

Account of the But to return to the gardens. The tenants (Gaynignras) not only 
tioos by the ton- differ from the Biluaras, but also give a different account from the 
ants. proprietors (Midiicarus). They say, that when they are disposed to 

jilant a garden, they agree with a proprietor for a piece of ground 
suited to the purpose. They agree to give him a fixed annual rent 
in money ; and so long as they pay this, the garden cannot on any 
jiretence be resumed. In case of a deficiency of rent, the proprietor 
may lesume the garden ; but he must j.'aj' the tenant for all im- 
provements made by jdanting. The value of each kind of tree is 
fixed, and is not left to arbitration, as was alleged by the proprietors. 
For coco-nut palms the value differs, according to their age, from 
one to three Rupees. A Betel-nut palm is valued at one-fourth of a 
Rupee] ten or twelve fruit trees at one Rupee ; a tree covered with 
pepper vines one Rupee. The expense of rearing all these must be 
as great here as in Malabar ; and we may safely conclude, that 
these values at least equal the expense incurred. A tenant cannot 
sell his garden ; but he may at any time go to the proprietor and 
compel him to take it off his hands, and to pay the value of the 
trees. I’he tenants sometimes hire gardens that Imve been brought 
to maturity. In this ea.se, they pay a certain sum for each palm, 
but nothing for any of the other articles that arc reared in the 
garden. 'I'he proprietor continues to cultivate the garden and to 
keep up the number of the trees. This seems to be a reason for the 
low state at which the cultivation of pepper is in Tulava] as the 
proprietor is not at all interested in increasing the number of vines. 

Bttel-leaf {Riper Betel) is here cultivated in separate gardens, 
as is the case in most parts of India, except in Malabar. For this 
purpose, a red stony soil on the side of a rising ground is preferred. 
Some of the gardens are watered from tanks; others, by means of 
the Yalam, from wells, in which the water stands from 1 2 to 24 feet 
under the surface. Between the 2yd of April and the 23d of May 
the ground is first dug, and is then formed into beds six cubits 
wide, which are separated by trenches three-fourths of a cubit 
broad, and half a cubit deep. In the centre of each trench, at four 
finger-breadths from each other, are planted, in a row, cuttings of 
the Betel-vine, each a cubit in length. If there is no rain, they 
must be slightly watered five times a day, and then covered with 
branches to keep off the sun. At the end of the first and second 
months, a little fresh red soil, mixed with small stones, are put in 
the bottoms of the trenches. At the end of the thir d menth, a row 
of branches, at six or eight cubits from each other, is planted on 
ea<4i aide of every trench. The branches are intended to grow up 
to trees as supports to the vines. Those chosen are the Fongary 
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( Erythrina), the Nuriga {Moringa), and the Agaskay {^schyno- tSOl- 
Ttiene grandiflora): At the same time, a little more etudli and some'^“'^*' 
dung are put into the trenches. In the sixth month more earth 
and dung is given ; and, Bamboos having been tied horizontally 
along the rows of branches, the young Betel-vines are tied up to 
these. At the same time, in the middle of every second b^, a 
channel is formed, which every other day is filled with Water ; and 
from thence, by means of the Tay-Palkty (Plate XXV. Fig. 68), the 
water must be thrown on the plants. Every month, a little dung 
and red earth is put to the roots of the vines, and these are tied up 
to the Bamboos and trees. "When a year old, the garden begins to 
produce leaves for sale ; after which, once in two months, it requires 
to be manured, and in dry weather to be watered once in two days. 

In the centre of each of the beds that have no channels, is then put 
a row of plantain trees. The garden is generally surrounded by a 
quickset hedge, at other times by a dead hedge of prickly bushes, 
and in the interval between the fence and vines are planted Gap^ 
eicums, and other kitchen stuffs. Every four years the Betel-vines 
die ; but in their stead others are immediately planted, a new trenoh 
being dug in the situation of each old one. In eighteen or twenty 
years, the soil having been exhausted, all that is near the trees is 
removed, and in its place fresh red earth is brought into the garden. 

The trees last for f^y or sixty years ; but when, by accident, one 
dies sooner, a fresh branch is planted to supply its loss. These 
substitutes, however, do not thrive. When, from old age, the whole 
trees begin to decay, the garden is abandoned, and a new one is 
formed in another place. If the garden receive its supply of water 
from a reservoir, the cultivator, each time that he plants, pays to the 
proprietor 10 gold Fanams, or Rupees for every 1000 vines. In 
the three intermediate years he pays nothing. If the water ^be 
supplied from a well, the rent is only half of the above mentioned 
sum. 

The cattle employed in labour here are chiefly bred in the inland c»ttie »nd 
districts about Subhramani, and are no larger than those of Malabar. 

From the month of January, until the commencement of the rainy 
season, they are supported on fodder. Between the 17th of Nov- 
ember and the 1 6tli of December a bad hay is made of the long 
grass which grows naturally on some hills that are purposely kept 
clear of bushes. This hay is chopped, and is boiled with rice husks 
for three hours ; of this the oxen are allowed a quantity morning 
and evening ; half a Maund (14 lb.), the people say, would be a good 
allowance. At night they get rice straw to the amount of aMut 
three-fourths of a Maund (21 lb.), as the people whom I consulted 
conjecture ; but, from the appearance of the cattle,^ the quantity 
allowed cannot be near so much. The people indeed merely spoke 
by guess, no Hindu, so far as ever I heard, having thought of 
weighing fodder. At the end of the dry season the cattle, as usual 
in India, become very poor ; hut in the rainy season those here are 
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fat, and the cows are entirely supported by pasturing on tlie hills : 
at night the working cattle are allowed rice straw. An ox is wi’ought 
from sun i-ise until noon only, and is allowed the afternoon to pas- 
ture. Epidemic diseases are sometimes very destructive, and are 
attributed to a contagion which is supposed always to originate 
above the Ghats. An old man says, that he remembers twenty times 
the prevalence of this epidemic ; but that seems to be speaking in 
round numbers : for the five last years there has been no disease of 
the kind. A good cow gives twice a day half a Seer of milk. For 
this purpose few female buffaloes are kept, but a great many males 
are employed in the plough. Swine are kept by some of the low 
castes ; but the pork of tame swine is an abomination with the Bunt's, 
as with all the higher ranks of Hindus, although many of them are 
fond of the meat of tlie wild hog. No horses, sheep, goats, nor 
asses are bred in Tulava ; nor have its inhabitants any carts. 

Salt is made on this coast by a process similar to that used in 
Malabar ; but the quantity manufactured is very inadequate to the 
demand of the country. A low piece of ground covered by the 
flood, but dry at low water, is chosen, and surrounded by a bank 
that is capable of excluding the tide. By means of a tunnel passing 
through the bank, and formed of a hollow coco-nut tree, the salt 
water can at pleasure be admitted. A sufficient quantity having 
been received, the tunnel is shut ; and, when the water has evaporated^ 
the soil is very strongly impregnated with salt. Brine is formed, as 
usual in India, by filtering salt water through this saline earth. The 
brine is exposed to the sun in small plots, levelled, and rendered 
impenetrable to water by a coating of clay and sand well beaten 
together, and rubbed smooth with a stone. To form the salt requires 
28 hours evaporation ; and it can be made only between the 26th of 
March and the 23rd of May. The man who makes it gets from the 
gov'ernment an advance of five Pagodas in cash, and of rice to the 
same amount. He repays the money', but not the rice, and pays on an 
average a tax of 43 Pagodas ; so that, in fact, government gets from 
him 38 Pagodas {lot. Ifis. 3(i.) for an ordinary salt-field. Larger or 
smaller ones pay in proportion. The manufacturer sells his salt 
as he pleases. It is mixed with a consider able quality of earth im- 
purities, but not with more than the common salt oiekngal contains. 
The grains are large and cubical, and often adhere together in large 
porus masses. It seems to be very deliquescenli The common price 
is 1 129 Seers for the Pagoda. The Seer measures 76i cubical inches , 
the bushel therefore, including the duties, costs less than 2|d. 

No iron is made in the province of Canara. 

Having assembled the principal traders of this place, they say, 
not only that the trade of the place has decayed greatly since the 
time of Hyder’ which may possibly be true ; but they also assert, 
contrary to the evidence of the custom-house accompts, that since the 
fall of Tippoo the imports have diminished greatly. They acknow- * 
ledge, however, that under this prince the merchants suffered terrible 
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oppressions, and that under his government the greater part of them 1801. 
were ruined. Hyder had collected them tegether with great pains, 
and he always allowed a Zac Rupees (I0,073i. 12s. 2|cf.) to be in ad- 
vance to honest and industrious, but poor men ; by which means such 
valuable persons were induced to come from great distances, and to 
settle at this place. The principal merchants in Hyder’s time were 
Moplays and Kankdniea; a few came from Gazzerat. Since the 
Company has acquired the government of the country, many men of 
substance have come from Surat, Cutch, Bombay, and other places to 
the north. These men are chiefly of the Vaisya caste, but a good 
many Parsis are among them. The shopkeepers are still mostly 
Moplays and Kankanies. The Bunts are now beginning to pursue 
commerce. The vessels employed in trade chiefly belong to other 

... . # 

Rice is the grand article of export It is sent to Muscat, Bombay, B.porta. 

Goa, and Malabar. The duties on its exportation were lowered by 
Major Monro; but that has made no material difference in the 
price, and the cultivators are not sensible of any benefit from this 
measure. The average price, including duties and shipping charges, 
varies, according to its quantity, from 24 to 18J Pagodas a Gorge of 
42 Moraya. This makes the price from almost 3s. 6|d. to 2s. 8|d. 
a bushel. The cultivators, of course, sell it lower ; about 2 Morays 
for a Pagoda may be the average price that they get for good rice, 
which is 3s. Id. a bushel. The coarser kinds are lower in proportion. 

Next to rice, Supari or Butel mil is the chief export. It is sent to 
Surat, Bombay and Cutch. 'J’he export price of the raw nut is 14 
Pagoda a Candy, or \l. 2.s. 4^rf. a hundred- weight. That of the 
boiled nut is 15 Pagodas, or 1Z. Ss. lljd. a hundred-weight. 

Black-pepper the merchants reckon the nest greatest article of 
export ; but, to judge from the custom-house accompts, it would sepm 
to be more considerable. Its average price is 34 Pagodas a Candy, 
or 3t. Is. Id. a hundred- weight. The customs on pepper are lower 
here than in Malabar, and no rent nor tax is exacted from the cultiva- 
tor ; yet the price at Mangalore is higher than at Tellichcry, and the 
cultivation is more neglected. 

Sandal-wt^JjSs sent to Bombay ; but it is all the produce of the 
country above tM Ghats. 

Cassia, called here Dhat-China, or cinnamon, is sent to Muscat, 

Cutch, Sural, and Bombay ; and is eiyiorted at 9 Pagodas the Candy, 
or 14.?. 4Jd. the hundred- weight. The buds of this tree are called 
Cahob China, which seems to be the origin of the European word 
Cubeb. They are exported to the same places. 

Turmeric grows in the country, and is exported to Muscat, Cutch, 

Surat, and Bombay, at the rate of 8 Pagodas a Candy, or 128. 9id. 
a hundred-weight. 

• The chief imports, according to these merchants, are blue cotton imports, 

cloths from Surat, Cutch, and Madras. The Surat cloth is the most 
common. It is 36 cubits long, two broad, and of a very dark 
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colour, and sells for from 18 to 50 Pagodas a Gorge, or from 3f to 10 
Rupees a piece. 

Coarse white cotton cloth from Catch, Bavanagur, and other 
places north from Bombay. 

Salt from Bombay and Goa. The former sells at 70 Pagodas a 
Cumbu, and the latter at 50 Pagodas ; the former is a little more than 
3id., and the latter than a bushel. 

Kaw-silk, for the use of the manufacturers above tiie Ghats, is im- 
ported from China and Bengal ; and from Muscat a kind of red dye, 
called Munjisht, which I believe is a species of madder. 

Sugar is imported from Bengal and China, and oil and Ghee 
(boiled butter) from Surat. 

Much of the cloth used in the country is brought from above the 
Ghats ; partly by the merchants of this place, and partly by those of 
• Bangalore and Cuddapa. 



CHAPTER XV. 

JOt/RNET FROM MANGALORE TO BEIDURU. ^ 

January 29th. — I went about ten miles to Areola, which is also 1801 
called Feringy-petta, having formerly been chiefly inhabited by the 
Christians of Kanhana, invited to reside here by the princes of the 
house of Iksri. Its situation, on the northern bank of the southern 
Mangalore river, is very fine, and it was formerly a large town. 

After Tippoo had taken General Mathews, he destroyed the town, 
and carried away its inhabitants. One end only of the church 
remains, which however shows t^at it has been a neat building. Its 
situation is remarkably fine. 

Even now the river contains a great deal of water, and in the sinngaxore river, 
rainy season it is very large. Its banks, like those of the Panyani 
river, are very beautiful and rich. Indeed the whole country entire- 
ly resembles Malabar, only the sides of the hills have been formed 
into terraces with less industry. As no hill-rice is cultivated in 
this vicinity, the terraces are formed at the roots of the hills only, 
where the gardens in Malabar are situated. According to the report 
of the natives, not one-fourth part of the ground fit for gardens is 
now planted. They say, that Tippoo, in order to remove every 
inducement for Europeans to frequent the country, destroyed all the 
pepper vines, and all the trees on which these were supported. 

Much of the rice land is so well watered by springs and rivulets, 
that it produces a constant succe.ssion of crops of that grain ; one 
crop being sown as soon as the preceding one has been cut. Although 
here the steep sides of the hills are not formed into terraces, as in 
Malabar, yet t^ gently sloping lands are formed into rice-fields that 
aro cultivated once a year. In Malabar they would be eitherplant- 
ed, or reserved for the cultivation of hill-rice, Sesamum, or the like ; 
and would yield a crop once only in three years. 

30th January . — Yesterday a considerable part of my baggage 
lost its way ; and although accompanied by two guides, and travel- 
ling on the most public road in Gavara, I did not discover my tents 
until two o’clock this morning. The guides and attendants, in 
excuse for their stupidity, alleged, that they were misled by the 
reports of the natives, who had informed them of my having passed 
places which I never had been near. The cattle were so much 
* fatigued that I would not proceed ; so I employed the day in collect- 
ing plants. 
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31st JuHimry. — In the morning I went three Suliany cosses to 
Nagara Ai/iaium. The road in general is bad even for oxen. The 
country is similar to that between Mangalore and Areola. Most of 
the hills are clear ; but many palms of the Borasms kind are scatter- 
ed throughout the country, and the little vallies are finely watered 
with clear perennial rivulets. These are confined by dams ; so that 
it is said, that about one-fourth part of aU the low rice land in 
BantiraZa district {Talue) produces annually three crops of rice. 

About a coss from Nagara I passed through an open town named 
Buntwala, which at present contains about 200 houses. In the last 
war the Coorg Rdjd destroyed about 200 houses, and carried away one 
half of the inhabitants. Many new houses are building ; and, as I 
passed through, I observed, that the people were deeply engaged in the 
bustle of commerce, and from their appearance were in good circum- 
stances. They cany on a great trade between Mangalore on the one 
hand, and Hasina, Bailuru, Wodara, Singa-pura-petta, Narasinglia- 
pura, and Attigupa on the other. From the neighbouring country 
they also collect much rice for exportation. 

The town is situated on the^orth bank of the river passing 
Areola, and which is named the Narawati. Since I left Animalaya, 
this is the first river that I have found possessing a name. The 
tide flows no higher than A rcola ; but canoes carrying 1 00 Morays, 
or about 130 bushels of rice, can at all seasons ascend five or six 
cosses above NoLgara. The channel is very wide, and full of rocks, 
which in the dry season form many islands, among which the river 
winds with a gentle current. In the rainy season, canoes can ascend 
six cosses farther than they can do at present. There are two 
branches of the river, which join five cosses above Nagara. The 
northern branch is the largest, and comes from the same place that 
giv'es rise to the Tanga and Bhadra rivers. 

All the way I observed many iron guns lying near the road ; 
and was told that when he destroyed Mangalore fort, ordered 

all the guns to be transported to Seringapatam ; but the people en- 
trusted with performing this duty were bought off by the labourers, 
and found out various pretexts for leaving most of the guns on the 
road. By the natives they are considered as totally useless. 

Nagara Agrarum, as its name implies, is a village, inhabited' by 
Brahmans, of whose houses it at present contains thirty. They were 
brought here 70 or 80 years ago, and land was assigned for their 
support by Golala Vencatashya, a Brdhman in the service of Somash- 
kara Nhyaka, the son of Sivuppa Nay aka, the first prince of the 
house of IkerL The Tahsildur of Bantwala resides here ; for, being 
a Brdhman, he naturally prefers the society of Nagara to that of the 
traders of Bantwala. His district (Taluc) contains four Rdjdships ', 
Ckoutar, Bungar, Ajelar, and Malar. These Rdjds were all Jain. 
The families are still extant, but have neither authority nor public 
revenue. They support themselves by their private estates. 

The soil of Tulava gradually grows worse for grain, as it is 
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distant from the sea. The best in quality extends from Mangalore 1801- 
to Btmtwala ; the nest from thence to Punjalcutta ; and the worst 
from thence again to the hills. There the rains are so excessive, 
that they injure the crops of rice, a.s indeed happens in Malabar ; but 
it is allowed, that this inland portion of the country is very favour- 
able for plantations. 

1st February. — I went three cosscs to Cuvila-cutty. The hills reb. i. 
are much higher than those to the westward, and some of them are 
covered with tafl thick forests, in which are found Teak (Tkeka) 
and wild Mango (Mangife^u) trees, and the plam which Linnjeus 
called Garynta. These hills abound with tigers, which have of late 
killed several passengers. The road all the way is tolerably well 
formed, but the engineer has paid no attention to avoid hills : some 
parts of it are excessively steep. I passed many oxen, loaded with 
salt, going to the Mysore dominions, and 1 met many coming from 
thence loaded with iron. 

The road, part of the way, led along the south side of a small iirigaiion. 
river called Bambilu. A dam has been formed on it, which confines 
a great body of water, so that it serves also as a reservoir. 

My halting-place was at a small temple dedicated to Calimann- cania-'-utti/. 
tia, one of the Saktis. Near it is a small temple belonging to the 
Jain, and a tree, which is surrounded by a terrace for the repose of 
passengers. Such a tree, in the languages of Karnata and Tiuava, is 
called a Cutty ; and the names of many places in both countries 
have this word for their termination. The tree here is named 
CavUa-Cutty from its standing in Cavila, a district that belonged 
formerly to the Mular Rdjd. The representative of the family lives 
at Bylangudy, on the road between Jamdl-dbad and Siibhramani. 

In the last war this vicinity was plundered by the Coorg iJdjd ; Dei.r«<i*tioiis o« 
and among others, the house of the Jain priest was destroyed, **« 

Raja wished to replenish his dominions with inhabitants ; many of 
his subjects having perished in his wars with Tippoo. From most 
villages he contented himself with levying a contribution of fourteen 
or fi^en persons ; but he carried off a much larger proportion of the 
Brahmans, from the Agrarurns, or villages granted to them in 
charity. This did not proceed from any jiartiality that the Jiaja 
has for the sacred order, as he Is supposed rather to be averse to 
the whole caste, and at any rate does not reverence them as his Gurus, 
for be is a Sivabhnktar. His severity, which the Brahmans consider 
as worse than ordinary impiety, arose from their obstinacy. Relying 
on the sacred nature ^ their caste, the Brahmans would come to no 
composition, and the Coorg officers carried away every one of them 
whom they could seize. In Tulava their loss will not be severely 
felt ; for there the Agrarum Brahmans possess none of the industry 
that distinguishes those of Pali-ghat, and in Coorg necessity will 
probably induce them to follow some useful employment. 

In the temples of Tulava there prevails a very singular custom, be"" 
which has given origin to a caste named Moylar. Any woman of the ifoyi*-. 
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foRr pure castes, Brahmans, Kshatri, Vaisija, or Sudra, who is tired of 
her husband, or who (being a widow, and consequently incapable 
of marriage,) is tired of a life of celibacy, goes to a temple, and 
eats some of the rice that is offered to the idol. She is then taken 
befui e the otBcers of government, who assemble some people of her 
caste to inquire into the cause of her resolution ; and, if she be of 
tlie Brahman caste, to give her an option, of living either in the 
temple or out of its precincts. If she choose the jprmer, she gets a 
daily allowance of rice, and annually a piece of cloth. She must 
sweep the temple, fan tlie idol with a Tibet cow’s tail {Bos gruiens), 
and confine her amours to the Brahmans. In fact, she generally 
becomes a concubine to some oflScer of revenue, who gives her a 
trifle in addition to her public allowance, and who will flog her 
severely if she grant favours to any other person. The male chil- 
dren of these women are called Moylar, but are fond of assuming 
the title of Stanika, and wear the Brahmanical thread. As many of 
them as can procure employment live about the temples, sweep the 
areas, sprinkle them with an infusion of cow-dung, carry flambeaus 
before the gods, and perform other similar low offices. The others 
are reduced to betake themselves to agriculture, or some honest 
employment. The daughters are partly brought up to live like 
their mothers, and the remainder are given in marriage to the 
Stanikas. 

The Brahmany women who do not choose to live in the temple, 
and the women of the three lower castes, cohabit with any man of 
pure descent that they please ; but they must pay annually to the 
temple from one-sixteenth to half a Pagoda. Their children also 
are called Moylar •, those descended from Brahmany women can 
marry the daughters of the Moylar who live in the temples ; but 
neither of them ever intermarry with persons descended from a 
woman of inferior caste. It is remarkable in this caste, where, from 
the corrupt example of their mothers, the chastity of the women 
might be considered as doubtful, that a man’s children are his heirs ; 
while in most other castes the custom of Talava requires a man’s 
sister’s children, by way of securing the succession in the family. 
The Moylar difier much in their customs, each endeavouring to 
follow those of the caste from which his mother derived her orig[in. 
Thus the descendants of a Brahmany prostitute wear the thread, eat 
no animal food, drink no spirituous liquors, and make marks on their 
faces and bodies similar to those which are used by the sacred caste. 
They are not, however, peiinitted to read the Vedas, nor the eighteen 
Puranas. Indeed but very few of them learn to keep accompts, or to 
read songs written in the vulgar language. Contrary to the custom of 
the Brdhmans, a widow is permitted to marry. They bum the dead, 
and believe in the feansmigration of souls, but seem to have very 
crude notions on this subject They are, indeed, very ignorant of the 
doctrine of the Brahmans, who .utterly despise them, and will not act 
as their Gums or give them Upadesa. They will attend, however, 
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at the ceremonies of the Moylar, and read the services proper on the 1801- 
occasion, and will accef)t from them both Dfiana and Dharma. '• 

The strata oiTidava, near the sea-coast, resemble entirely those oi simia of Tniatit. 
Malayala, and consist of Laterite or brickstone, with a very few 
rocks of granite interspersed. This granite is covered with a dark 
black crust, and is totally free from veins of quartz, or of felspar. 

In many places large masses of the granite immersed in the Laterite 
are in a state of decay ; the black mica has entirely disappeared, 
and the white felspar has crumbled into powder, leaving the quartz 
in angular masses. These sometimes foi m so lafge a share of the 
whole rock, that, after the decay of the other component parts of 
the granite, they firmly adhere. 

On arriving in the Cavila district, the granite shows itself more 
abundantly; and among that which, as usual, has no strata, I 
observed some disposed in strata running east and west, and which 
were truncated at the end, like much of that which is found above 
the Ghats.- Even this was free from veins of quartz. 

2nd February . — I went three Sultaity cosses to Betlata Anyady, Feb. 2 
or the white market ; a place very improperly named, as it contains 
only one shop, and in that nothing but .Betel is sold. The country 
is not so steep as that through which I came yesterday ; but it con- 
tains much less rice-land, which is the only part of this country 
that is considered as of any value. I am persuaded, however, that 
for cotton or dry crops much of it might be cultivated by the plough ; 
but the population at present is too small to admit of all the rice- 
land being cultivated ; and, while that continues to be the case, it 
would be madness to attempt any other. On the hiUs many trees 
have now grown up ; but it would appear, that formerly they had 
been all cleared ; and to keep the bu.shes down, and to destroy vermin, 
the grass is still annually burned. To-day many buffaloes and sheep 
have passed, coming for .sale from the dominions of Mysore ; and 
many oxen have passed from the same (juarter, laden with iron, 
cloth and grain. 

At no great di.stance from the shop near which I encampedl is a 
Maiam belonging to the Sivabhaktar ; and from thence a town 
formerly extended, almost two miles west, to a temple of the Jain. 

Midway is a ruinous fort, formerly the residence of the Bunr/ar 
Rajas, to whom much of the neighbouring country belonged. The 
fort and city were de.stroyed by ISivup/ia Naynka, the first prince of 
the house of Ikeri who established his power in Tulava. From this 
it is clear, that the petty Jain Rajas existed before the time of that 
conqueror ; and so indeed do the people of this place say, in con- 
tradiction to the story which those of Hosso-hetta told. The tradi- 
tion here is, that the petty Jain Rajas existcfi long before the time, 
of Snaippa Nayakn, and were entirely independent of each other. 

Under the Itzeri Rajas they paid no tax of any kiml for their T/m- 
blica lands, or private e, states. For at least a portion of these Ryder 
continued to allow an excnqdion from taxes : but the Saltan taxed 
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their whole lands at the same rate as the rest of the province, and 
this tax they continue to pay. During the siege of Seriiigapatam 
the commandant of Jamal-abad hanged the Bangar Raja, as he was 
suspected of an inclination to favour the English. His children live 
at Nandmanram, south from Buntwala, and cultivate their lands in 
that neighbourhood. 

On the river at Bellata A ngady is a dam, which is rebuilt every 
year, at the commencement of the dry season, and is formed of piles, 
stones, and earth. It sends off a large stream of water, the .whole 
of which is wasted on one small Betel-nui garden. 

3d Tebruary. — I went a short journey to Jamal-abad, which ori- 
ginally was called Narasingha Angady. The country through which 
I passed to-day is almost entirely covered with wood ; but much of 
it has a good soil, and might be watered by means of the small river 
which we twice crossed. The road is very good. 

The tradition here is, that a Brdhman named Narasingha Baya, 
the founder of a dynasty who governed the whole of Tulava imme- 
diately after that of Myuru Varma became extinct, built a town 
on the banks of the river here, and called it Narasingha Angady 
after his own name. Toward the foot of the rock, at present occu- 
pied by the fortress, he erected a citadel ; and this was the residence 
of the family, of which I have found no traces in any other place. 
From the extinction of this family, which must have happened 
many ages ago, the place continued totally unoccupied, until Tippoo 
was returning in triumph, after the peace which he granted to the 
English at Mangalore. As he encamped where the town now stands, 
he observed the immense rock placed to the westward ; and having 
sent two officers {Hirkaras) to suivey it, he determined to build a 
fortress on its summit. Money was transmitted from the capital 
immediately on his arrival there, and the work having been com- 
pleted, a number of people were collected and sent to inhabit the 
town, which was c.alled J amal-abad. The Sultan afterwards destroyed 
the fort at Mangalore, as being too accessible for Europeans, and 
made his new town the residence of an A soph, who governed the 
province of Canara. In the fort was placed a Khiladar, or comman- 
dant, with a garrison of 400 men. In the town there were then 
about 1000 houses, and it enjoyed a considerable trade. On the 
late invasion of Mysore, the Coorg Raja destroyed the town, and 
carried away one half of its inhabitants. The remainder made their 
escape into the woods, and only about 20 houses have been rebuilt ; 
for the former inhabitants, having been mostly collected by force 
from different places, when dispersed by the Coorg l^jd, returned 
to their native villages. The immense rock on which the fort stands 
is wholly inaccessible, except by one narrow way, and may be 
deemed impregnable. The nature of the access to it, however, 
renders the descent, in face of an enemy, nearly as difficult as the 
ascent ; so that a very small body of men, with artillery, are ade- 
quate to blockade a .strong garrison ; which renders the place of 
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little use, except as a safeguard for treasure or records. After the 
fall of Senngapatam, a party of British troops summoned the place 
to surrender ; and informed the commandant, that if he submitted 
immediately, the whole arrears of the gamson should be paid ; but 
that no quarter would be given, should the garrison, by a useless 
resistance, occasion a wanton effusion of blood. The garrison, how- 
ever, continued ob.stinate for about a month and a half, until some 
mortars were brought up. After three days’ bombardment, the 
soldidts ran off, the commandant poisoned himself, and the prin- 
cipal officers who submitted to be taken were hanged. Some time 
afterwards, a person named Timma Nayaka, who had been a petty 
military officer at Beacui, and who, by promising to procure recruits 
for the Bombay army, had been ^mitted into the Company’s ser- 
vice, persuaded about 204 of the bruits to desert, and with thejn 
went to join an insurgent of the name of Suha Row. This was a 
Brahman, who had been a clerk (Sarisktaddr) at Goimhetore ; and 
who, with a view of raising a disturbance, had set up a pretended 
Fatty Ryder. The man that pretended to be Fatty Ryder, who is a 
natural son of the late Swltan, remained at a temple near Bylan- 
gudy, a town on the Ghats towards Snbrakmani ; while the Brdh- 
man occupied a cave at no great distance, and detached Timma, 
Ndyaka with his recruits to surprise J(TOTd/-d5«d. In this they suc- 
ceeded. A young officer had relieved the garrison, and was sleeping 
that night in a house at the foot of the rock, with all his men, 
except a native corporal’s {Ndyalca’s) party, intending probably 
next day to march into the fort ; but Timma Nayaka came upon 
them unawares, and put the whole party to death ; after which he 
persuaded the corporal to give up the gate, and took possession 
without loss. WhQe the neighbourhood was awed by their success, 
Saha Rovo, with his pretended Futty Ryder, descended from their 
hills, and plundered several villages. They then advanced to Bunt- 
aoala, where they defeated the TaJisilddr, who, to oppose their 
ravages, had collected some armed messengers (Peons). Elated with 
this advantage, they attacked a person called Rujd Regada of Dhar- 
mastidla, whom they wounded at a place called Potur ; but two of 
the neighbouring Tahsildars, having procured thirty regular Sepoys, 
soon came up, and immediately dispersed the rabble. The two 
leaders, however, made their escape to the mountains, where they 
arc still skulking. A military force was .sent from Mangalore, that 
a proper example might be made of Timma Nayaka and his party, 
and two attempts were in vain made by Europeans to take the fort 
by assault. The place was then blockaded for three months ; when 
all the provisions having been exhausted, the people in the fort 
contrived to let themselves down the back of the rock by means of 
chains, ropes, blankets, and the like. They immediately dispersed ; 
but many of them^were secured by the country people, and hanged. 
For some time Timma Nayaka concealed himself in disguise ; but at 
length he was recognised by an old friend, a Nair, at Beacui, This 
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man, undei' pretence of cutting a Bamboo, horrowed Tnnnia'^ sword, 
without seeming to know hiin, but addre.s.sing liim as a stranger. 
No .sooner had he disarmed hi.s old acquaintance, than he ru.shed on 
him, and threatened him with in.stant death, unle.ss he followed 
quietly. The culprit Ava.s thus delivered over to justice, and the 
Nai.r as a reward received .5(10 Rupees. 'J'he fellow has the impu- 
dence to complain of its insufficiency, and has persuaded some 
gentlemen to support his demands for more, hy ])retending that, in 
attacking so desperate a man, he has jierformed exti’aordinary«deeds 
of valour. The fort, in order fo prevent it from falling into the 
hands of ruffians, is now garrisoned ; for, a.s I have said before, in a 
military ])oint of view it is of little use. 

In thi.s neighbourhood, the hilts tliat are cultivated after the 
Cotucadib or Cumri manner are ifll private property. The Mu/ucuras, 
or proprietors, have alienated the wliole right of cultivating them 
to a rude tribe, called Ma!ii;/ur, or Mfilay-cudies. The Malayar, who 
dwells on any hill of thi.s kind, has the exclusive hereditaiy right of 
cultivating it ; hut, while not occupied hy this labour, he and his 
family must work for the proprietor {M ulucnru), at the allowance of 
provisions usually given to slave.s. The Malayar may give up his 
possession when he pleases, which secures him from being ill-used 
by the proprietor ; for such people on an estate add greatly to its 
value. They work for their master ten months in the year ; but, having 
six or seven miles to come and go from tlieir hills to their master’s 
fields, they labour only six hours in the day. In this neighbour- 
hood no tax is imposed on this kind of land ; but in some districts 
the Malayar jiay annually a small .sum to government for each hill. 

The following is the manner in which this sort of cultivation, 
called Gunnri, is ]>erf()rjned. In the beginning of the dry season, 
the Malayar cuts down all the trees and Ivu.shes from a certain space 
of ground, and before the rains set in he bui’ns tliem. The ground 
is then dug with a .sharp Bamboo, and .sown with Sharaay (Pawicum 
tniliare), Ragy i,Cynosurus Coroeaniis), rice, and various cucurbita- 
ceous plants. The grains are sown se])arately ; but seeds of the 
cucurbitaceous fruits are mixed with all the farinaceous crops. With 
the Ragy are also mixed the seed of Hibanj {Gytisns Cajau), and of 
Abary {Dolichos Lablab). Next year another piece of ground must 
be cleared, the former not being fit for cultivation in less than 
twelve years. In Tvlava, this is the only kind of cultivation of dry 
grains, although much of the ground seems fit for the purpose ; but 
the natives have a notion, that no high ground can produce any 
thing unless a great deal of timber has been burned on it. 

They therefore consider thegi-eater part of the country as totally 
useless, except for pasture or hay, and verj- little of it produces the 
proper grass. One kind of grass only that is produced in Tulam is 
eatable ; and when I proposed to the natives to destroy the bad 
kinds, and sow the seed of the good, they were filled with astonish- 
ment at what they considered as the extravagance of the project. 
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Where the hills are not too steep for the plougli, I am persuaded 1801- 
that this might be done to great advantage ; and the quantity of 
live stock and manure might be thus quadnipled. The hay at 
present is very bad, and sapless ; for the grass, in its natural state, 
withers from maturity, before the rainy season Is over ; and before 
that period the hay could not be preserved. This, however, might 
be easily remedied, by cutting the gras.s while young, and allowing 
a second crop to come up, so as to be in juice at the commencement 
of the fair weather. 'J'he first crop would make good manure. I'his 
project the natives consider as equally extravagant with the former ; 
nor indeed can it be expected, that in their circumstances they 
should attempt any innovation of the kind, until convinced, by an 
experiment made before their eyes, that it would succeed. 

4th Feh'uai-y. — I returned by the same road to the Jain temple „{ 

at Bellata Angady, and then turned towards the north, and came to the country. 
Padavguddy in a district named M a jura, which formerly belonged 
to the Bungar Rajas. The country thi ough which I came from 
Bellata Angady is clear, and the road good ; the hills being low, and of 
gentle declivity. The quantity of rice ground is inconsiderable, and 
by the way I saw hardly any gardens. Near the Temple is a very 
fine reservoir, made, exactly like tho.se above the Ghats, by building 
a mound of stone across the head of a narrow valley, which it supplies 
with water. The value of rice ground, from its .small extent, seems 
not to have been a .sufficient inducement with them to construct 
such a work; which w'as made, probably from ostentation, by a 
Lingar Banijigar, named Lvddi Giiruvaia. 

5th February. — I went three cos.ses to Sophia Angady. From ?«'>••’• 
Padanguddy, to the banks of the northern branch of the Mangalore 
river at Eiuurii, the country is much like what 1 saw yesterday, 
but more wood)'. Between the river and Sopina Angady, the hills 
are steeper, and consequently the road is very bad. 

Einuru is a small town, containing eight temples belonging to J<ni. 
the Jain, and one to the Siva Brdhnians. The former have an annual 
allowance of 14 Pagodas, and the latter one of 10 Pagodas. As in 
this country the worshippers of Jain are more numerous than those 
of Siva, the temples of the former ought to have the best endow’- 
ments ; but while the native officers of government are mostly 
Biuhmans, pretences ivill never be wanting for depre.ssing these 
heretical temples. 

At Einuru is an immen.so colossal image of one of the gods 
worehipped by the Jain. It is formed of one solid piece of granite 
and stands in the open air. 

Sopina Angady has only three shops ; but the houses of the 
proprietors are veiy large, and the occupants seem to be in easy cir- 
cumstances. Here is a Jain temple, with an excellent house for the 
priest (PUjari). The place was formerly much infested with tigers ; 
but a year ago the inhabitants collected, and cleared away so much 
of the wood, that they now have no trouble from these animals. 
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1801. They cleai- the country by cutting down the brush-wood, .and bum- i 
■ ing it when it has dried. If this be repeated two or three years ■ ■ 
succes.sfully, the large trees also decay. The country is afterwards ; 
preserved clear by annually burning the grass. A few bushes always ' 
spring up, but not more than is sufScient to supply the farmers 
with leaves for manure. i 

Appeiance of February. — I went two cos.ses to ITuilu, or East Biddery> { 

the country. and by the way crossed a branch of the northern Mangalore river, J 
which descends from the Ghats. On the way, two tigers were seen j 

by some of my people. Although the country is well cleared, it | 

contains very little rice gTound ; and, as the hills are considered as ; 

totally useless, this is in fact one of the poorest countries that I have j 

ever seen. ’ 

chutar Rajas. jS/cZtZcri/ was formerly subject to the C/iouto’ and 

their descendants have still a house in the place. The tradition, as 
given me here by a Brahman native olBcer, and apparently a well 
informed man, is, that the Jain Bajas of Tulava were independent 
of each other, and of alt other powers, and were descended from the s 
kings of Vijaya-nagara by Jain women. They derived their terri- 
tories from their parents, as appanages free from aU claims of tri- 
bute. I think il probable, that the Brahman confounds the Baylaya 
Rayas, who were sovereigns of Karnata, and who were Jain, with 
the family who afterwards founded Vijaya-nagara, who governed 
the same dominions, and who were worshippers of Vishnu. 

About 150 years ago, when under the Ckoutar Rajas, the place 
contained 18 Busties or temples of the Jain, and a throne occupied 
by one of the chief Gurus of this sect of Brahmans. It also con- 
tained 6 Gudics, or temples belonging to the Brahmans who follow 
the Pur anas, and 700 houses, mostly occupied by Brahmans of the 
two sects. At that time, a dissension happening between the Rajas 
of Garculla and Choutar, the Siva-Bhaktar were called in, and sub- 
jected the country in the name of the kings of Vijaya-nagara ; but 
in fact it continued subject to the princes of Ikeri, until these were 
overthrown by Hyder. Ever since the overthrow of the Ohoutas', 
the place has been on the decline, and the allowances formerly 
granted to the Guru have been stopped. The temples still, however, 
continued to enjoy their land ; and in the government of Hyder, 
those of the Jain had possessions to the amount of S60 Pagodas a 
year. These were entirely resumed by Tippoo, who gave, in place 
of them, an annual pension of 90 Pagodas ; but he destroyed most 
of the Brahmans’ houses, and now the whole place contains only a 
hundred families. Major Monro increased the pension of the Jain 
temples to 207 Pagodas ; but Mr. Eavenshaw has reduced it to what 
Tijypoo allowed, and it is to be collected in the same manner, that is 
to say, by a small tax levied on the farmers. As this is to be done by 
officers who abhor the Jain as detestable heretics, very little of ^e 
pension will reach their hands. The free lands formerly occupied 
by the Jain have been totally resumed, and they have not been 
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allowed to cultivate it on payment of the laitd-tax, as all the other 1801- 
persons holding land of this kind have been pennitted to do. This is “ ' 
owing to the ill-will of those Brahmans who act as revenue officers. 

Having invited Panditn Acharya Stvami, the Guru of the Jain, Account of tha 
to visit me, he came, attended by his most intelligent disciple.s, and St.’ 
gave me the following account of his sect. 

The proper name of the sect is A rhita {icorthy) ; and they 
acknowledge, that they are one of the twcuty-onc sects who were 
considered by Sankara Acharya as heretical. Like other llindtts, 
they are divided into Brahman, Kshatri, Vaisya, and Sildru. These 
castes cannot intermarry ; btit, provided she be of jture descent, a man 
of a high caste is not disgraceil by having connection with a woman 
of inferior birth. A similar indulgence is not granted to the women 
of the higher castes. The men are allowed a plumlity of wives, 
which they must marry before the age of j>uberty. The man and 
woman must not be of tlic same family in the male line. Widows 
ought not to bum themselves with the bodies of their husbands; 
but it is those of thojSmb fM only that are jicrmittcd to take a 
second husband. The Brahmans and Vuisyns in Tulava, and every 
caste above the 6Aa<a,considor their own children as their heirs ; but 
the Regaa and STudras of Tulnva, being possc.ssors of land, follow the 
custom of the country, and tlicir sisters’ cldldivn are their heirs. 

Even the Sudras are nut pomiittcd to eat animal food, nor to drink 
spirituous liquors ; nor, exec] t for the Kshatriyos Avhen engaged in 
war, is it lawful for any > uto to kill an animal. Thev all burn the 
dead. 

The V^das, and the eighteen Pura nas « -f the other Brahmans, the Opiniom of the 
A rkt7« reject as heretical. They aay, that thc.se books were com- 
posed by a saint (Rishi) named Vyasn, whom the other Bruhtnam 
consider as an incarnation of the deity. The chief book of which 
the doctrine is followed by the Arhita is named Yoga. It is written 
in the Sanskrit language, and character Karnata, and is e.xplained 
by 2h Puranas, all written by its author, who was named Vrishava 
Sayana, a saint (Rishi), wIk^ by long continued juayer bad obtained 
a knowledge of divine things. They admit that all ib’«/r;najrs are 
by birth of etjual rank, and arc willing t> .show their book.s to the 
Brdhmans who hcretically fdlow the d(»ctrine of the Vdi/is; but 
they will not allow any of the lower clnsscs to inspect their sacred 
writings. 

The gods of the Arhita .ore the spirits of perfect men, who, 
owing to their OTeat virtue, have liccomc exempt from all change and 
misfortune, and are all of equal rank .and jwtwcr. They are collec- 
tively called by various titles; such as JirJstoarn, (the lord Jina), 

Arhita {the worthy), and (the holy) ; but each is called by 

a particular name, or name.s, f-r ni.any of them have alv.ve 10(W 
ap]iellatinns. Tlic.se Siddh^ rc.side in a heaven called Aloosha ; and 
it is by their worship only, that futuiv h.appincss can be obtained. 

The first person who by his virtue aniwd at this elevated -t.ation 
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wasxlrf/ Pammeswara (the first supreme being) ; and by wonsbipping 
him, the favour of all the SidtU<i, may be procured. He has 1008 
names, the most common of which among his adorers is Jinesicara, 
the god Jiiia. 

'J'he .servants of the Siddha arc Devniast, or the spirits of good and 
great men, who, although not so perfect as to obtain an exemption 
from all future change, yet live in an inferior heaven called Swargam ; 
where for a certain length of time they enjoy great power and 
happiness, according to the merit of the good works which they 
performed when living a,s men. Sicargam is situated higher in the 
regions of the air than the summit of Mount Mfrn (the north pole) ; 
and men ought to worship its inhabitants, as they possess the power 
of bestowing temporal blessings. Concerning the great gods of 
the eighteen Puraiius and Vedas, the Arhita say, that Vishnu was a 
Raja who, having performed certain good work.s, wa.s again born a 
lig/a named Rama. At first, he was a great hero and conqueror ; 
but afterwards he letired from the pleasures of the world, became 
a Sannt/asi, and lived a life of such purity that he obtained Siddha 
under the name of Jin a, which he had assumed when he gave up 
his earthly kingdom. MaiieswarUi or Sica, and Brahma axe at pre- 
sent Decatas ; but are inferior in rank and power to Indra, who is 
the chief of all the happy beings that reside in Swargam, In this 
heaven are si.xteen stages, containing so many different kinds of 
Bevatas, who live in a degree of bliss in proportion to their eleva- 
tion. An inferior kind of Bevatas, called Ventaru, live on mount 
Meru ; but their power and happiness are greatly inferior to those 
of the Bevatas of Swargam. Mamma, Putalima, and the other Saktis, 
are Venlarua living on Maha Me> u ; but they are of a malevolent 
di.sposition. 

Below Maha Mcrn and the earth, i.s situated Bhuvana, or hell, 
the residence of the spirits of wicked men. These are called Bah- 
shcis and A.s/o-ua' ; and, although endowed with great power, they 
are miserable. Bhuvana is divided into ten places of punishment, 
which are severe in proportion to the crimes of their respective 
inhabitants. 

The heaven and earth in general, including Maha Meru, and 
Bhvvaua, are supposed never to have been created, and to be eter- 
nal ; but this portion (Khanda) of the earth called Arga, or Bha- 
rata, is liable to destruction and re-prodm|[tion. It is destroyed by 
a poisonous wind that kills every thing; after which a shower of 
fire consumes the whole Khanda. It is again restored by a shower 
of butter (Ghee), followed by one of milk, and that by one of the 
juice of sugar-cane. Men and animals then come from the other 
five portions {Khanda) of the earth, and inhabit the new Arya or 
Bharata-khanda. The books of the Arhita mention many Bwipas, 
isknds or continents, surrounding Maha Meru, of which the one 
that we inhabit is called Jambu-dwipa. People, from this, can go as 
far as Manushotni, a mountain in Pushkarara-dwipa, between which 
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[ and Jambu-dwipa are two seas, and an island named Baticyshunda' 1801. 

i Jambu-dwipa is divided into six Kfumdns, and not into nine, as is 

' done by the Brahmans who follow the Vedas. The inhabitants of 

five of these portions are called Mlechas, or barbarians. Arya or 
Bharata is divided into 56 Desas, or nations, as is done by the other 
Brahmans. As Arabia and ChirM are two of these nations, Arya 
would seem to include all the world that was tolerably known to 
the Arhita who composed the books of this sect. 

Every animal, from Indra down to the meanest insect* or the 
mo.st wicked Raksha, has existed from all eternity ; and, according to 
the nature of its actions, will continue to undergo changes from a 
higher to a lower rank, or from a lower to a higher dignity, until 
at length it becomes perfect, and obtains a place among the Siddha. 

Before a Sadrn can hope for this exemption from evil, he must be 
bom as one of the three higher castes ; but, in order to become a 
Brahman, it is not necessary that he should bo purified by being 
bom of a cow, as many of the followers of Vyasa pretend. The 
Arhita however allow, that to kill an animal of the cow kind is 
equally sinful as the murder of the human species. The death of 
any otiier animal, although a crime, is not of so atrocious a nature. 

The Arhita, of course, never offer sacrifices, but worship the gods 
and Devatas by prayer, and offerings of flowers, fruits and incense. 

By the Brahmans who follow the doctrine of Vyasa, the Arhita’^* 
are frequently confounded with the Saugata, or worshippers oflSSTtMt* **’* 
Buddha -, but this arises from ignorance. So far are the Arhita 
from acknowledging Baddhaasi their teacher, that they do not think 
that he is even a Devnia ; but allege, that, as a punishment for his 
errors, he is undergoing various low metamorphoses. Their doctrine 
however, it must be observed, has in many points a strong resem- 
blance to that which is taught in Aca by the followers of Buddha. 

The Jain Brahmans abstain from lay affairs, and dress like those 
who follow the doctrine of Vyf^sa. They have Gurus, who are all 
Sannyasis ; that is to say, have relinquish^ the world, and all carnal 
pleasures. These Gurus in general acknowledge as their superior, the 
one who lives at Sravana BeLgufa, near Seringapatum ; but Panhita 
Acharya Swami pretends to be at le.ast his equal. In each Matam, 
or convent, there is only one Sunnyasi, who, when death approach®?, 
gives the proper Upadesa to one of his followers, who mufst relinquish 
the world and all its MBB^ents, except perhaps an indulgence in 
the pride of devotion. office is not confined to the Brahmans ; 
none but the Sudras are excluded from this highest of dignities ; 
for all the Sannyasis, after death, are supposed to become Siddha, 
and of course do not worship the DexwUas, who are greatly their 
inferiors. The Sannyasis never shave, but pull out all their hair by 
the roots. They never wear a turban, and are allowed to eat and 
drink hpt once a day. In fact, they are very abstemious ; and the 
old Swami, who, from his infirmities, expected daily to become a 
god, mortified the flesh exceedingly. The Gurus have the }>ower 
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1801. of fining all their followers who cheat or lie, or who commit murder 
®' and adultery. The fines ai'c given to the gods, that is, to his priest 
(Pvja 7 'i). These Gums excommunicate all those who eat animal 
food, or fornicate with persons that are not Jain] which, of course, 
are looked upon a.s greater crimes than those which are only- 
punished by fine. The married Brahmans act as Fiijaris for the gods, 
and as Purohitas for the inferior castes. The follower may choose 
for his Purohita any Brdhman that he plea.ses. The Brahman 
receives Phana, and on this occasion reads prayers {Mantrams ) ; as 
he does also at the marriages, funerals, and commemorations of the 
deceased ancestors of his followers. 

The Jain extend throughout India ; but at present, except in 
Tidava, they are not any where numerous. They allege, that 
formerly they extended over the whole of Arya or Bharata-lchanda ; 
and that all those who ever had any just pretensions to be of Kshatri 
descent, were of their sect. It, no doubt, appears clear, that, until . 
the time of BAma A nnja A chai'ya many powerful princes in the 
south of India were their followers. They say, that formerly they 
were very numerous in Arabia ; but that about 2500 years ago 
a terrible persecution took pl.nce at Mecca, by order of a king named 
Parsua Battdraka, which forced great numbers to come to this 
country. Their ideas of history and chronology, however, as usual 
with Brdhmans, are so very confused, that they suppose Parsua 
BaUdrnka to have been the founder of the Mus.sulman faith. None 


of them have the smallest trace of the Arabian features,'but are in 
every respect complete Hindus. 

Appearance of February . — I went three cos.ses to Carculla. The first part of 

the country. the Toad led through a tolerably level country ; but, as usual, nothing 
more was cultivated tiian low places, which wind through among the 
swelling lands, and are very narrow. The higher part, which is 
bare, seems to be capable of cultivation for cotton or dry grains. 
Nearer Camilla the hills are steep a^d rocky, and some of them are 
overgrown with trees. The road is wide, and has a fine row of trees 


on each side. In this part of the country are many traces of inclo- 
sures ; and it is said, that formerly there were here several villages, 
which have been deserted ever since Hyder raised the taxes. 
BvratnWodf.an, Garculla is au Open town, containing about 200 houses, which 
^ 4 ,^® ’ mostly belong to shopkeepers. Near it are the mins of the palace 

of the Byrasu JVodeurs, the most powerfujLpf the Jain Ra.jas of 
Tulava. The J ain, who are the chief inhal^Pbts of the place, do not 
pretend that their prince had any authority over the Rajas of the 
south ; the whole tradition, therefore, at Hosso-betta seems to be 
erroneous, That place, however, may have belonged to the Byrasu 
'Wodears ; as the territories of the Rajas of Tulava were probably as 
much intermixed as those of the chiefs of Malay ala. The revenues of 
this family, it is said, amounted to 17,000 Pagodas, or 68501. 4s. 7 id. 

/at>> altogether deny the creation of Tulava by Parasu 
‘“Wry. Banio, or any gift of it made by that personage to the Brahmans. 
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From a book called A'>'>ionoro Cfiaritra, which, gives an account of 1801. 
Jenadutta Raya, the ancestor of the Byrasu iYodears, they say that ' 
he was born at littam Madura (the Matra of Major Rennell), near 
the Jainioia river. He was of the family of the|fun ; and, having 
incurred the displeasure of the Raja liis father, in order to avoid 
being put to death, was obliged to tly. Having come to a village near 
Nayara, he founded a city named Honibiuka, and soon after con- 
quered a place called Culisha. He afterwards de.scended to Sisila, 
near Subhi amani, and finally established himself at Garctdla. His 
son was the first Byrasu Wodear, and all his descendants assumed 
that title. The book gives no account of the time when these events 
happened, nor of the princes who were previously in the country. In 
one of the temples here there is an inscription on stone, in the lan- 
guage and old character of Karnata, of which a copy in the modern 
character has been delivered to the government of Bengal (MSS. 
Inscriptions No. 1.) From this it would appear, that the protected 
hy Padmawati (a title by which, it is well known, Jaenclidta is meant) 
reigned at Carculla in the year of Salivahanam 1256 {A. D. 133|). 
From this it would seem probable, that in- the beginning of the four- 
teenth century a Raja ot the Juin veligion. governed Matra, now 
one of the chief seats of the followers of the Vedas. The latest 
inscription here belonging to this family is on a colossal image. A 
copy (No. 2), in the old character, has been also delivered to the 
Bengal gQvernment, It is dated in the year of 1353 

{A. D. 14-31). The family were overthrown by Siruppa Nayaki of 
Tkeri, and have since become extinct. The tradition is, that before ■ 
the arrival ot Jenadutta there were many Rajas of the As/tah'i caste, 
and who, of course, according to the Jain, were of their religion. 
These, they say, were all tributaries, ot Polygars, under the kings of 
Vijaya-nagara. These Jain say, that the Tulava Brahmans who 
follow the Vedas were first introduced by Myuru Varma, whp was 
a Jain prince that lived about a thousand years ago at Barcuru, and 
governed all Tulava witliout any superior ; but of this prince the 
Jain have no written account. 

Among the Jain there are two kinds of temples; one covered 
with a roof, and called Su-ity; the other an open area, surrounded 
by a wall, and called Beita, which signifies a hill. The temples of 
Sira and Vishnu, the great gods of the followers of the Vedas, are 
here called Gudies. In the Bustirs are worshipped the images of 
24 persons, who have obtained Sidd/iai v, or become gods. These 
images are all naked, and exactly of the same form ; but they are 
called by different names, according to the Siddharu which they are 
designed to represent. These idols are in the form ef a man sitting. 

In the temples called Betta the only image of a Siddha is that of a 
person called Gomufa Raya, who while on earth was a powerful king. 

The images of Gomuta Raya are naked, and always of a colossal size. 

That here, of which two views are given (Plate XXIII. Fig^65,66), 
ia made of one piece of granite, the extreme dimensions of wUot 
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1801. above ground, are 3S feet in height, 10.^ feet in breadth, and 10 feet in 
thickness. How much is below ground I cannot say ; but it is pro- 
bably sunk at least three feet, as it has no lateral support. According 
to an inscription on the stone itself, it was made by Fi/ a Fandia, 
son of Bhairava-fndra, 360 years ago. A copy of this inscriptioo 
has been delivered to the government of Bengal. 

The Jain deny the creation of man, as well as of the world. They 
allow, that Brdhjna was the son of a king, and that he is a DevtOa, 
and the favourite servant of Oomuta Raya ; but they altogethw 
deny his creative power. Brdhraa and the other Bevatas are 
worshipped, as I have said, by the Join, who have not become Sonny- 
asis ; but all the images of these supposed beings that are to be fonid 
in the great temples of the Jai?i (Bmties, or Bettas), are represented 
in a-posture of adoration, as worshipping the Siddha to whom die 
temple is dedicated. These images, however, of the Bevatas are not 
objects of worship, but merely ornamental ; and the deity has not 
been induced to reside in the stone by the powerful invocations of a 
Brahman. When a Jain wishes to adore one of these inferior spirits^ 
he goes to the temple that is dedicated to its peculiar worships, 
Jain or Rama is never represented by an idol in a temple of the kind 
called Busfy, although he is acknowledged to be ii Siddha; and although 
Ganeaa and Hanumanta are acknowledged to be Bevatas, these 
favourites of the followers of Yyasa have no images in the temples of 
the Arhita. 

The Jain have no tradition concerning a great deluge that des- 
troyed a large proportion of the inhabitants of the earth ; but they 
believe, that occasionally most of the people of Ary a are destroyed 
by a shower of fire. Some have always escaped to the other portions 
of the earth, and have returned to repeople their native country, after 
it has been renovated by showers of butter, milk and of the juice 
the sugar-cane. The accounts of the world, and of the various chang® 
which the Jain suppose it to have undergone, are contained in a book 
called Loka Swarupa. An account of Goinuta Raya is given in a 
book sailed Go/wufa jRuya Charitra. The Camimda Raya Parana 
contains a history of*the 24 Siddharu which are worshipped in the 
temples called Busties. These books may be read by any person; 
and the Jain of Carculla entered into an agreement with me to copy 
them for my use. I paid them the price, but 1 have not yet receive 
the books. 


Feb. 8. 

DiTitions 

gioiuid* 


8th February. — I remained at Carculla in order to investigate 
some matters relative to agriculture. 

' ^ Here the distinctions of rice ground differ somewhat from those 
in the south. Bylu is that which receives from rivulets a supply 
water sufficient to ensure two crops. Majelu has one crop ensured 
by the same means. Small reservoirs, in case of a scarcity of rain, 
secure one crop from Betta land. Bana Betta is that which depend 
on the rains alone ; so that, if these give over early, the crop i* 
entirel.^l(fflt. Potla is land overflowed by rivers. The sprouted seed 
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is here by far the most common cultivation in both crops, and in all isoi • 
soils, except in some called Nunjinay Gudday, in which worms 
abound. In this the seed is sown broad-east without preparation. 

Scarcely any rice is here transplanted, and sprouted §eed is sown even 
on PoUa land. The quantity of seed required for the same extent of 
ground, of whatever kind, is nearly the same ; only Bylu laud 
requires a little more, as part of the seed is choaked by sinking too 
deep in the mud. This is directly contrary to the assertion of the 
people at Mangalore ; but the farmers here say, that the information 
given at that place was correct ; and that near the sea the Bylu land 
requires the least seed, while in inland places it requires mure than 
the Majelu or Beita. 

If the rains continue late, a crop of pulse or Sesamum may bo 
procured from both kinds of Bella land ; but, if the dry weather com- 
menoee early, they can only 1^ obtained from Majelu, the others 
being too dry. On the ilfaje/iWand here a »ery small quantity of 
sugar-cane is raised ; but the whole of this is of very small extent. 

At the head of a Bylu field here, there is a large reservoir ; but very 
little use is made of its water, at least for the purpose of agriculture. 

The people say, that they do not make reservoirs, because the rains 
are so heavy that they would break the mounds, and that the soil 
soaks up the water so fast, that, very soon after the rainy season is 
over, they would become dry. The farmers of Carculla seem to be 
an obstinate and ignorant set of men. 

The Betel-lea/ is raised on the A r eca, ani this is planted in ceirf garden*, 
separate gardens. It does not injure the produce of the tree. These 
givens are made both on the low ground^, and on bills where there 
is a oommand of water. They are allowed much manure ; but, if on 
hilly ground, require no red earth. They are always watered, as at 
Mangalore ; their cultivation must be therefore much more expensive 
than in Malabar, where they are only watered when young. All the 
gardens belong to the landlords, who occasionally mortgage them, 
but very rarely let them out for rent. The revenue, although nomi- 
nally raised by so much a tree, has nothing to do with the actual 
number. It is levied by an old valuation ; in making of which 
three trees were called one ; and, if double the original number has 
been planted, no additional tax is paid. A thousand nominal trees 
on good land were rated at so much, and those on worse soils are 
rated lower in proportion. 

In the Hiteltt, or back-yard of the house, are cultivated turmeric. Turmeric and 

f nger, Ca.paimm, greens, roots, and other things called Tarkari. 

he quantity of turmeric and ginger raised in the neighbourhood is 
considerable. The soil proper for these plants is Bella land which 
is free from stones. Between the 24th of May and the 22nd of June 
the ground is ploughed foiur times, and smoothed with a hoe. The 
whole is then divided by trenches, one cubit wide, half a cubit deep, 
and one cubit distant ; and the earth which is taken from the tranches 
8 thrown on the ridges. Then bits of the roots, each containing an 
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]80l. eye, are planted in the ridges at half a cubit’s distance from each other, 
Feb. 3. These are then covered with Gasitra Sopu, or the small brandies and 

leaves oitheStrychnvs Kux vomica, v/\nc\\ is the most common tree on 
the hills of Tv.lava. At the end of a month, the leaves having rotted, 
the small sticks are removed. Dung is then put over the plants, and 
a little more earth is thrown up from the trenches. In the month 
preceding the winter solstice, the roots are fit for taking up. The 
large roots, containing e\’es, are kept for seed ; and, being tied up in 
a .straw bag, are hung upon a tree until the next season for planting. 
The smaller roots are tit for sale. The turmeric and ginger are culti- 
vated exactly in the same manner. The roots of the turmeric 
intended for sale are boiled for twelve hours, and afterwards dried 
fifteen days in the sun. 

Mei-tuti reared About 250 j’cars ago a Marattah Brahman came here, and 
titles by observed that many hills were quit^vaste, which might be cultivated 
mans. by making reservoirs ^t the bead of a valley ; so that 

the water might be preserved, and distributed upon the sides of the 
hills. He applied to Bi/rasio Wbdear, then sovereign of the country, 
for some of these hills ; and having obtained a grant of them, he 
began his plantations with great success. By degrees this man’s 
descendants increased to fifty families ; and these were joined by 
many of the same sect and country, who all betook themselves to 
this kind of cultivation; so that between Subhramani and Gaukartxi 
they amounted to seven hundred families. In their plantations 
Betel-nut was the great article ; but they also contained many coco- 
nut palms, and some black pepper, and Mango and Jack trees. Each 
of the last produces from two to three hundred fruit; and these are 
so little in demand, that they are given to the cattle. They are not 
palatable to the ox ; but at the season in which they ripen, any thing 
will be devoured, as the cattle are then starving. The prohibition 
against exporting Betel-nut by sea, which the late Sultan issued, 
reduced the price so much, that many of the plantations were 
allowed to go to ruin ; and the number of Brdhmans was reduced to 
four hundred families. The markets being now open, and a brisk 
trade carried on between the coast and Madras, and Goa, which are 
the principa,! markets for the nut, the Brdhmans. are with great 
spirit returning to this subject of industry. The influence of Mourn 
and his Moplays does not extend this length. The principal mer- 
chant is Murtur Sarigaia, a Banijigar, who lives at Eara-funyu- 
hully, but has factories in every part of the peninsula. 

Wejther in Tu.- The most judicious old men that I could find here gave me the 
following account of the weather. Between the 1 3th of March and 
the 13th of May they have slight showers, lasting three or four 
hours a daj’’. 'These oome three or four days successively, with 
equal intervals of dry weather, and accompany easterly winds. In 
the first rnonth the winds night and day are easterly ; in the latter 
part of this time the winds are from the southward, and in the west 
there is much thunder. Between the 14th of May and the 16th 
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August tliere come from the 'we.st strong winds, and heavy rains. 2801- 
The land winds are not at all perceptible. Between the 17th of *• 
August and the lotii of October there are gentle showers from the 
eastward Except when it rains, the winds are westerly. From the 
16th of October to the 13th of November there are slight showers 
from the eastward. The rain is sometimes, however, so heavy as to 
injure the crops. Except when it rains, the winds are variable. In 
the four following months there is no rain, and the air is reckoned 
cold by the natives. At present, the days are hot and the nights 
cool. The winds ip the day come from the sea, and in the night 
from the land. 

9th February. — I went three cosses to Beiliiru, a place where there Fch. o. 
were a few houses of cultivators, but no shops nor market. There tiKcom'try."^ 
is a small temple of Siva there, with an annual allowance ^to 
the Pujdri of six Pagodas. The country is rather woody, and little 
rice ground can be seen from thfe road. The granite rocks make a 
conspicuous figure on the high lands. 

Although the guides were natives of the place, and the road was Ob'finic} of tlie 
well marked, yet tiiey contrived to make a part of my baggage 
wander about from four in tlie morning, until two in the afternoon. 
Occasionally I meet with such accidents; from what other principle 
but obstinacy in the gtiides, I cannot say.« This place is in the 
district of Bnrcuru, which formerly gave a title to one of the Jain 
Rajas of Tulava. 

10th February . — I went three cosses to Haryuliha. The country f>h. m. 
is similar to that through whi(.-h I came yesterday. Tlie farmei s 
here say, that all the hills, wherever the .soil is free from rock, 
might be converted into BetiaJand. The quantity of such grounds, 
they say, is very con^derable ; at least three times as much as is 
cultivated; but, they add, the expense is great, and the returns 
are small. About a fourth part of what was formerly cultivated is 
now waste, for want of people and stock. Until that be fully occu- 
2 iied, no experiments on new land would be proper. The people 
say, that they would be willing to bring this new land into cultiva- 
tion on the following conditions. The whole expense attending the 
various operations being collected into a sum, they should p.ay no 
revenue to government until that was reimbursed by the usual 
amount of the land-tax, which is from one to three Sul f any Fanams 
for a Moray sowing, or from rather more than C|</. to almost Is. lid. 
an acre. 

The proprietors here say, that they let their rice lands to tenants Tenure^, pre- 
{Gaynicaras), and are obliged to advance stock to a new man. In 
the course of four years the value of the stock is repaid by instal- 
ments. The rent is paid in rice, so much for each Moray sowing. 

The best Byln-Land pays 4 Morays of rice for both crops; the 
next in quality pays 3 Morays ; and the worst 2. The be.st 
Majelu pays 2i Morays-, the second quality 1|; and the third I 
Moray. The best Betta land pays 2 Moraojs ; the second 1 .1 ; 
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1801- the third 1 ; and the fourth J a Moray. Tiie Moray of rice, 
Feb. 10. coarsest quality, is at present worth 2s. 8^d. ; and each 

Moray of rent, for a Moray’s sowing, is at the rate of about 2s. 4Jci. 
an acre. The tenant, according to these people’s account, has about 
one half of the produce ; which therefore, in the worst Betta land, 
must be three seeds, or 3 bushels an acre. These people say, 
that when the rice is cheap the whole rent is not equal to the lani 
tax. At present, they acknowledge that they have a little profit.* 
Taking the statement which they give as fair, their present profit 
will be evident, even allowing their whole rice to be of the coarsest 
kind. The worst Betta land pays 6|d. tax an acre, and the rent is 
Is. 2|d. ; so that the tax does not amount to half the rent ; and I am, 
inclined to think, that the average price of all the kinds of rice is 
ne^r lower than the present value of the coarsest. 

Hnryadika. At Huryadikd there is only one shop ; and on the approach of 

my people the owner ran away. There is a large temple of one of 

the Saktis ; this is attended by one of the Tulava Brahmans as 

Pujari, on which account no bloody sacrifices are performed. There 
was formerly a Jain temple here of the kind called Busty, but it has 
gone to ruin, and the number of the Jain is daily diminishing. The 
image in the temple was of copper. With many other similar idols 
from different parts of the country, it was carried to Jamal-ahad. 
By orders from the late Sultan, some of them were converted iuto 
money, and others cast into guns. 

Feb. 11 . llth February. — In the morning I went three oosses to Udipu. 

4y’coun”tn-.“* "^he country, to the vicinity of this place, is similar to that which 
I passed through on the two preceding days. The sti ata of granite, 
however, are mostly covered by the Laferite. The roads are 
execrable ; but, like many of those in Canara, a|p shaded by fine rows 
of trees, especially of the Vatcria indica ; which, being now in full 
blossom, makes the most beautiful avenues that I have ever seen. 

On getting within sight of the sea near Udipu, the country 
becomes more level ; and round the town it is finely cultivated, and 
the rice fields are beautifully intermixed with palm gardens. Sudh 
a delightful situation has been chosen as the chief seat of the Tulam 
Brahmans of the Madnal sect. 

lfad%al Ernh- Having assembled the men who, among the followers of Madm 
in Tulava, were reckoned the most eminent for their know- 

orfl»oz>rartrfai. ledge, they gave me the following information. The Tulam Brah- 
mans belong to the Punch Dravida division of the sacred tribe, and 
are a iiSixture composed of emigrants from each of the nations or 
tongues that compose this division. These are, Andray, <a thn 
nations speaking the Telinga, or Andray language, which occupy the 
north-eastern parts of the peninsula; Karnataca, those who ^leak 
the language which we call Ganarese, and who inhabit the country 
south from the Krishna river, and above the Ghat mountains; 
Maharashtra, who speak the Maraltah language, and occupy tbn nmrikr 
western parts of the peninsula ; Gurjara or Garjura, csr the Brdh- 
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; wans of Guzerat, who also have a peculiar dialect, very different 1801. 

I from the language of the JfaraUa/is ; and Dravida, or those who 

I speak the Tamul language, and occupy the southern parts of the 

I peninsula below the Ghats. Dravida proper, or the Desam so called, 

; is confined to the country between Madras and the mountains ; but 

the name is extended, first to all the country occupied by people 
' who speak the Tamul language, and then to the whole of the Br&h- 

mans of this division. Although the whole of the Tulava Brahmans 
I form a kind of separate nation, yet each subdivision confines its 

marriages to its own original nation ; and, contrary to the custom 
of the Namburis, a Karnataca Tulava Brahman has no objection to 
marry the daughter of a Brahman of Karnata who never has left his 
own country. 

They allege, that originally they were assembled here from all ougin of the 
their native countries by Parasu Rama, who created Tulava for their 
use, in the same manner as he created Malayala for the Namburis. 

The language of Tulava has a strong resemblance to that of Mala- 
yala, and the written characters are the same ; but in the language 
of Tulava there is a very great admixture of words from sdl the 
countries containing the five southern nations of India. 

Originally, the Tulava Brahmans were followers of Batia Bau^ /nAarta. 
Achorya, who flourished at Ahichaytra, on the banks of the Ooda- 
very. An account of his life, which they of course consider as 
prophetical, is to be found in the Skandha Pur ana, one of the 
eighteen books written by Vyasa. Baita A chary a had great success 
against 18 of the 21 heretical sects, some of which admitted, and 
others denied, the authority of the Vedas. 

Afterwards Sankara Acharya disputed with the followers of sankara 
Batta, and, having convicted them of numerous errors, gained many 
proselytes ; and many of the Tulava Brahmans continue to follow 
his doctrines, and receive the Sringa-giri Swamulu as their Gum, 

1 and as the successor of Sankara Acharya. In this Tugam, or age, 

, there have been three appearances of Sankara Acharya. First, tie 

" was born at Sivuti, in Tulava, about 150 years ago, and established 

; the Matam or college at Sringa-giri. His next appearance was some 

* .hundreds of years afterwards ; when he was born in Malayala, and 

: lived at Sri Rangarn near Trichinopoly. Lastly, he was born about 

600 years ago at Paducachaytra, in Tulava. In the Skandha Purana 
i .composed, as my informants imagine, many myriads of millions of 

j years ago, an account of all his transactions in these three incarna- 

i tions is to be found, and also an account of the great success which 

he had against the heretical sects. 

i Madua Acharya was last bom at Paducachaytra, in the year of Uadaa 

this Kali-yugam, 4300, or 601 years ago. In the time of the five sons 
of Pandu, he had appeared as one of these brothers, named Bima ; 
in the time of Rama he had been Hanumanta ; and in the Kali- 
yugam preceding this (for the Brahmans suppose a constant succes- 
sion of the four Yugams) he had appeared as the Madua Acharya 
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1801. the third 1 ; and the fourth ^ a Moray. Tlie Moray of rice, 
Feb. 10 . Qf coarsest quality, is at preseut worth 2s. 8jd. ; and each 

Moray of rent, for a Moray’s sowing, is at the rate of about 2s. 4Jd. 
an acre. The tenant, according to these people’s account, has about 
one half of the produce ; which therefore, in the worst Betta land, 
must be three seeds, or 3, bushels an acre. These people say, 
that when the rice is cheap the whole rent is not equal to the land- 
tax. At present, they acknowledge that they have a little profit.* 
Taking the statement which they give as fair, their present profit 
will be evident, even allowing their whole rice to be of the coarsest 
kind. The worst Betta land pays 6Jd. tax an acre, and the rent is 
l.s. 2 id. ; so that the tax does not amount to half the rent ; and I am 
inclined to think, that the average price of all the kinds of rice is 
ne^r lower than the present value of the coarsest. 
naryadika. At Huryadika there is only one shop ; and on the approach of 

my people the owner ran away. There is a large temple of one of 
the Saktis ; this is attended by one of the Tulava Brahmans as 
Pujari, on which account no bloody sacrifices are performed. There 
was formerly a Jain temple here of the kind called Busty, but it has 
gone to ruin, and the number of the Jain is daily diminishing. The 
image in the temple was of copper. With many other .similar idols 
from different parts of the country, it was carried to JamaUabad. 
By orders from the late Sultan, some of them were converted into 
money, and others cast into guns. 

Feb. 11 , 11th February . — In the morning I went three cosses to Udipu. 

The Country, to the vicinity of this place, is similar to that which 
I passed through on the two preceding days. The shata of granite, 
howevei", are mostly covered by the Laterite. The roads are 
execrable ; but, like many of those in Canara, ^ shaded by fine rows 
of trees, especially of the Vcderia indica ; which, being now in full 
blossom, makes the most beautiful avenues that I have ever seen. 

On getting within sight of the sea near Udipu, the country 
becomes more level ; and round the town it is finely cultivated, and 
the rice fields are beautifully intermixed with palm gardens. Such 
a delightful situation has been chosen as the chief seat of the Tulam 
Brahmans of the Madual sect. 

mdtAi Brnh. Having assembled the men who, among the followers of Madua 
-^cAarjyo in Tulava, were reckoned the most eminent for their know- 
ortTsA-arirfoi. ledge, they gave me the following information. The Tulam Brdh- 
mam belong to the Punch Dravida division of the sacred tribe, and 
are a ifRxture composed of emigrants from each of the nations or 
tongues that compose this division. These are, Andray, or the 
nations speaking the Telinga, or Andray language, which occupy the 
nortii-eaBtem parts of the peninsula; Karnataea, those who speak 
the language which we call Ganarese, and who inhabit the country 
south feom the Krishna river, and above the Ghat mountains; 
MMutrashtra, who speak the Marattah language, and occupy the north- 
western parts of the peninsula ; Qurjara or Carjura, or the Brdh- 
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mans oi Guzerat, who also have a peculiar dialect, very different 1801. 
from the language of the MarattaJis ; and Dravida, or those who ’’ 
speak the Tamul language, and occupy the southern parts of the 
peninsula below the Ghais. Dravida proper, or the Desam so called, 
is confined to the country between iladras and the mountains ; but 
the name is extended, first to all the country occupied by people 
who speak the Tamul language, and then to the whole of the Br&h- 
mans of this division. Altlmugh the whole of the Tulava Brahmans 
form a kind of separate nation, yet each subdivision confines its 
marriages to its own original nation ; and, contrary to the custom 
of the NamhiirU, a Karnataca Tulava Brahman has no objection to 
marry the daughter of a Brahman of Karnnta who never has left his 
own country. 

They' allege, that originally they were assembled here from all origin of the 
their native countries by Faraau Rama, who created Tulava for their 
use, in the same manner as he created Malayala for the Namburis. 

The language of Tulata has a strong resemblance to that of Mala- 
yala, and the written characters are the same ; but in the language 
of Tulava there is a very great admixture of words from all the 
countries containing the five southern nations of India. 

Originally, the Tulava Brahmans were followers of Batta Baita Acharpa. 
Acharya, who flourished at Ahichaytra, on the banks of the Goda- 
very. An account of his life, which they of course consider as 
prophetical, is to be found in the Skandha Parana, one of the 
eighteen books written by Vyasa. Batta A charya had great success 
against 18 of the 21 heretical sects, some of which admitted, and 
others denied, the authority of the Vedas. 

Afterwards Sankara Acharya disputed with the followers of saninro 
Baita, and, having convicted them of numerous errors, gained many 
proselytes ; and many of the Talava Brdhmans continue to follow 
his doctrines, and receive the Sringa-giri Swamulu as their Gui'u, 
and as the successor of Sankara Acharya. In this Tugam, or age, 
there have been three appearances of Sankara Acharya. First, ne 
was born at Sivuli, in Ttdava, about 150 years ago, and established 
the Matam or college at Sringa-giri. His next appearance was some 
Jiundreds of years afterwards ; when he was born in Malayala, and 
lived at Sri Kangam near Trichinopoly. Lastly, he was born about 
600 years ago at Paducachaytra, in Tulava. In the Skandha Purana 
.composed, as my informants imagine, many mj-riads of millions of 
years ago, an account of all his transactions in these three incarna- 
tions is to be found, and also an account of the great success which 
he had against the heretical sects. 

Madua Acharya was last bom at Paducachaytra, in the year of uadm 
this Kali-yugwm 4300, or 601 years ago. In the time of the five sons 
of Pandu, he had appeared as one of these brothers, named Bima ; 
in the time of Rama he had been Hanumanta ; and in the Eali- 
yugam preceding this (for the Brdhmans suppose a constant succes- 
sion of the four Yugams) he had appeared as the Madua Acharya 
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of that degenerate age. When he appeared last, he not only confuted 
the heretical sects, but obtained great victory in dispute over 
Sankara Acharya, who had forced all the M actual Brahmans out- 
wardly to adopt his opinions ; and he thus restored his sect to its 
proper splendour. The Ilhuhis will seldom allow their own sect to 
have had any origin ; but insist rather, that it has existed from aU 
eternity, or at the very least from the first origin of things. The 
Maduals say, that all the difterent sects wei-e created in the begin- 
ning by Narayana, and have continued ever since, sometimes one pre- 
vailing and sometimes another ; and the prevailing sect has always 
forced the othei's, at least in appearance, to comply with their doctrine, 
the The Madual allege, that there is one supreme God, Narayana 
or Vishnu. His son is Brahma, wlio is tlie father of Siva. Both of 
these ought to be wonshipped, but Brahma only mentally ; as tem- 
ples and regular forms of prayer to that deity are not lawfuL They 
look with abhorrence upon the doctrine of the spirits of good men 
being absorbed into the deity, in which they differ from both 
Smartal and Sri Vaishnavam. Moesha the3' consider as the highest 
heaven ; and men who, by their piety, obtain a place there, are ever 
afterwards exempted from change ; but still they are greatly inferior 
to Narayana, or the other great gods; and, according to their merit, 
enjoy different ranks. The Madual pray to the Devafas who reside irf 
Swargham, which the\r say is the same with Maha Merit ;and when 
they are sick they pray to the destructive spirits, such as Maritna, 
Putalima, and Kalima. These are not considered to be different 
names for the wife of Siva, as the Smartal allege, but beings that 
live in the stars, clouds, and lower regions of the heavens. The 
Madual Brahmans of Tulava act as Fujaris in the temples of these 
spirits, and offer sacrifices of paste made in the form of animals, but 
will not consent to the shedding of blood. In this country there 
are eight Sannyasis, each of whom has a Matam at Udipu, and each 
has a disciple who from his infancj^ is brought up to celibacy and 
other mortifications, and is destined to be his successor. These 
eight Sannyasis are the Gurus of the whole sect in Tulava ; and each 
maintains a number of disciples, who are permitted to marry, but 
who are men of great Indian learning, and who read, and periform 
all manner of services for their master. These Sannyasis are not 
conceived to be any portion of the deity ; nor is it even believed, 
that in general they obtain after death a seat in Moesha. To attain 
this, a Brdhman must completely adhere to every rule of bis order, 
which is attended with so much difficulty, that human nature is 
seldom adequate to the task. No other caste has any kind of chance 
to procure a place so near the gods ; and my informants seem to 
doubt, whether it be even possible for any person of low rank ever 
to be born a Brahman. Temporal blessings they consider as those 
.which the three lower castes ought chiefly to expect ; and, by means 
of charity given to their superiors, they may have an abundance of 
these low ^tosures. 
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The eight Gmrtis, each in his turn for two years, act as priests|80Lj 
(Pujaris) in the temple of Krishna at Udipu. During this time the GoTernment. 
officiating Sannyasi must not only defray the expense of worship, 
but must feed alibis disciples, and every .B/d/twaii that comes to 
the place. To do this handsomel}’’, will require above 20,000 
Pagodas {80o4i, 14s. SJd.) ; and the very least, for which it can be 
done, is 13,000 Pagodas (523Si. 4s. 8^d.) In order to raise such 
great sums, each Sannyasi, with his disciples, during the fourteen 
years that he is out of ofiice, wanders about the country, and, where- 
ever he goes, levies contributions under the name of Bhikaha, or 
begging. Out of these alms he not only supports a considerable 
equipage, and feeds all his disciples, but can save a sum sufiBcient to 
defray the expense which he must incur during the two years that 
he performs the office of Pujari. Except in Tulava, these Sannyaais 
have no authority as Gurus ; for above the Ghats there are three 
Matams, whose Sannyasis possess the sole authority of bestowing 
Chakrantikam and Upadesa, and of punishing transgressions against 
the rules of caste. Each Sannyasi of Tulava has certiun families, who 
are hereditarily annexed to his Matam, as to that of their Guru. As, 
however, the officiating never goes out of the temple, and as 

the others are generally absent, begging, the eight have mutually 
• appointed two persons to act as judges. These have the power of 
axnommouioation, which implies the whole wealth of the sect being 
at their mercy. They al-so levy fines, and cleanse sinners by prayers 
(^Manhi'ams), cow’s urine, and other things esteemed pure. Tho 
Qtifus reserve to themselves the exclusive right of bestowing Chak- 
rantikam and Upadesa. Tliey never, at any ceremony, read Mantrams, 
that office being reserved for the married Brdhnians ; and each man 
by hereditary right belongs to some Brahman, who is his Purohita. 

The Sannyasis do not require a Purohita ; for they are considered 
as sufficiently holy to be exempted from all the ceremonies and cus- 
toms usually observed by Brahmans. They do not wear the thread ; 
all meats become to them indifferent ; and they do not celebrate the 
ceremonies in honour of their deceased parents. A Purohita may 
sell or mortgage the families that belong to him, and may give them 
to a Brahman of any sect ; for the prayers {Mantrams] and portions 
of Scripture (jSasframs) read by any person of the sacred order, whatever 
his theological opinions may be, are considered as equally efficacious. 

This does not proceed from any gentleness or facility of temper among 
the Brahmans, who abound in the Odium theologicum. It is, how- 
ever, between the Maduat and Sri Vaiahnavam, although both are 
worshippers of Vishnu, that the most violent antipathy prevails. The 
Smartal, although followers of Siva, agree much better with the 
Madual ; and, in Tulava and Malaynla especially, these two live on 
tolerable terms. In Tulava, indeed, it is not unusual for one temple 
to be common to both gods ; and in most places there the temples 
of Vishnu and of Siva are built near each other, and the same §siih, ox 
chariot, serves for the Jatram, or procession, of both ^Is. 
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1801. To the east of the Ghats, the Madual Brahmans scorn to serve 

as Pujaris, even in the temples of Vishnu, and are the proudest of 
the wWe sacred order. This scorn, however, is perhaps affected ; as 
when Madua Acharya appeared, the Sri Vaishnavam were in posses- 
sion of the temples, and have always been favourites with the persons 
in authority. 

Customs. The Brahmans of Tulava are allowed a plurality of wives, which 

must be of the same nation with themselves, but of a different 
Gotram, or family, and which must be married before the signs of 
puberty appear. Their widows cannot marry, but may become 
Moytar, as already described. It is looked upon as disreputable for 
a Brahman to keep a woman of this kind, and he would lose caste by 
having connection with a dancing girl, or with a Moylar, that did 
not belong to a temple ; but all such women as are consecrated to 
the gods cohabit with some Brdhman or other. The Brahmans of 
Tulava burn the dead, and their widows ought to be burned along 
with them ; but this practice has gone entirely into disuse. They 
can neither eat animal food, nor drink spirituous liquors. A man’s 
own children, even in landed property, are his heirs. 

Hbiory of I next questioned these Brahmans concerning the history of the 

”*■ country ; and they produced a book called Grama Paditii, which 
they say is historical. It is written in Sanskrit, and is presumed to » 
have been composed by Visfmti, who assumed a human form, under 
the name of Vedi Vyom, and promulgated the Vedas, the eighteen 
Puranas, the Grama Paditti, and other sacred writings. From this 
work the Brahmans say, that Tulava was created, and given entirely 
to them, 1 Arbuda, 95 Crowds, 58 Lacs, and 80 thousand of years, 
before the extinction of the Pandu family. The last of these ended 
his reign in the year of the Kali-yugam 1036, 
or ... ... ... 3,865 years ago. 

Add 80 thousand ... . . 80,000 

58 Lacs ... ... -5,800,000 

95 Crowds ... ... 950,000,000 

1 Arhuta . . 1,000,000,000 

1,95-5,883,865 years since the creation of 
Tulava, according to the Grama Paditti. The candid reader will not 
expect, that in a work comprehending the accounts of such a long 
duration of time a few thousand years, earlier or later, in the ofiiro- 
nology of these degenerate times can be considered as of any conse- 
quence. This having been premised, and the accounts of the Hindu 
gods and heroes having been left in becoming obscurity, we find 
from the Grama Paditti, that 1115 years after the family of the 
Pandus became extinct, Ananda Raya governed Tidava. He and his 
eight brothers (or rather kinsmen in the male line) reigned 200 years, 
or until the year of the Kali-yugam 2351. Vakia Raja and his 
ten 8ona»(dtecendMts) reigned 112 years, till Kali-yugam 24:63. 
Mmrsushy a^his ten sons governed 137 years tiU Kali-yugam 
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2600. Gadumba Raya 45 years, till Kdli-yugam 2645. ilyuni VaYma 
10 years, till Kali-yugam 2655. Hubmhica, chief of the savages ” ‘ 
called Goragoru, or Corar, governed 12 years, till Kali-yugam 2657. 
Locaditya Raya, son of Myuru, Varma, expelled the Goragoru, and 
governed Tulava, Maiayala,SLX\d Haiga 21 years, idl Kali-yugam 
2678. After his death, eighty-one of his cousins, among whom the 
chief was Gadumba Raya of Wudia-nagara, governed 24 years, till 
Kali-yugam 2702. Balhica Raya, and twenty-nine other petty 
princes, governed 46 years, till the Kali-yugam 2748. Ahhiri, and 
ten Rajas governed 99 years, till Kali-yugam 2847- The descend- 
ants of Mona Raja then reigned 200 years, till Kali-yugam 3047, or 
till 53 years before the birth of Christ. At this time Mahummud 
Surtala, a Mlecka, who was a spy, visited the whole country as far 
as Ramesmra. It must be observed, that, according to these Brah- 
mans, Mlecha properly means an Arab, Turc a Tartar, and Yavana 
an European ; but all the three terms are frequently applied to the 
nations living toward the north and west of Hindustan, without 
distinction of country or religion. Nine Belalla Rayas governed 6 
years, till Kali-yugam 30.53, or 47 years before the birth of Christ. 

The Ture then returned, took Anagundi, and governed 540 years, 
till the Kali-yugam 3593, ot A. D. 493. The followers of Vyasa 
» here, it mnst be observed, cut short the government of the Belalla 
&mily, who are more detestable than Mlechas, as having been fol- 
lowers of the Arhita or Jain Brahmans. Camyi Raya of Benu-conda 
drove out tlie Mlechas, and governed 13 years over the whole country 
south of the Krishna, till the year Kali-yugam 3606, or A, D. 506. 
This prince sent an officer named Sankam Raya to visit Tulava, 

In his train was a messenger {Peon) named JSucabuca, a Curuba by 
• caste. This fellow, having received assistance from the Yavanas, took 
Anagundi, and having built a city near it, which he called Vijaya- 
nagara, or the city of victory, he assumed the title of ffari-hara Raya. 
This account of the origin of the family of Vijnya-nagara may be 
attributed to the following circumstance. The Bridimans of Tulava 
had hitherto been exempted from taxes ; but Hari-hara, on the 
conquest of the country, imposed an annual tax upon them, to the 
amount of 12,000 Morays of rice. Beva Steami, a tributary prince, 
was ordered to collect this tax ; but, his conscience having revolted 
at the thoughts of exacting tribute from the Brahmans, he was dis- 
missed, and their tax was increased to 2578 Pagodas in money. The 
history of the Cframa Paditti ends with this grievous event; but the 
Brahmans say, that thirteen princes of the family of Hari-hara 
governed for about 150 years, or from A. D. 493 to 643. Unfortu- 
nately for the exactness of this chronology, many inscriptions on 
stone, made in the reigns of these princes, are scattered throughout 
their dominions. Copies of five of these have been delivered to the 
Bengal government. The date of the first is in the era of Salivahanam 
1297, or A. D. 1375, and of the latest E. 8. 1400, or A. D. 1478. 
With this correction of about eight centuries and a m Muhammad 
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Surutala may have been a Mussulman, and probably some of the 
followers of MiUinmmad Gh'zni. The Ymana dynasty oi Anagundi 
is, however, a matter of g»eafc curiosit) , and not yet well understood. 

These Brahmans say, chat tiie celebrated Krishna Ruyalu, df 
Vijaya-nagara, was not of the family of Hari-hara, but governed the 
same dominions after the overthrow of the former dynasty. He was 
descended from the nurse of one of the five princes called Pandus, 
who lived at the commencement of the present Kali-yugam. Pharma 
liaya, the last of these five brothers, died in the year 36 of that era, 
or 4865 yeais ago. 

The country of Tulava was first subject to the kings of Anagundi, 
and then to the princes of Ikeri ; by whom, these Brahmans suppose, 
the Jain Polygars were appointed ; but they pretend an almost 
total ignorance of these chiefs, and a sovereign contempt for their 
sect. 


Processions of They allege, although there were oTafn i2o/as in many parts of 
e r mmi. 2'ulava, that there never was one at Barcuru ; but that it, and ail 
the Gramas in Tulava, were governed by Brahmans immediately 
dependent on the sovereign, and over whom these infidel chiefs had 
no control. The thoughts of being subject to a Jain are- indeed 
homble to a follower of Vyasa ; nor will it ever be acknowledged, 
where there is a possibility of denial. When pushed to account for 
the introduction of so many Jain into a country made expressly for 
tlie Brahmans who follow the true doctrine of Vyasa, they say, that 
Subashica drove all the Brahmans out of the country ; and that, 
when Lokaditya regained his paternal dominions, he only brought a 
few Brahmans from Ahichaytra, where he resided during his exile, 
and gave them the 32 Gramas, which they enjoyed without molest- 
ation till Hari-hara imposed the illegal tax. I think it probable, 
that Lokadilya, in order to procure assistance to regain his throne, 
. changed the religion which he inherited from his father Myuru 
Varma, who, according to the J ain of Mudu Biddery, was of their 
sect ; and having become a follower olBatta Acharya, then teaching 
the doctrine of Vyasa with great success on the banks cf the 
Godavery, be brought with him the first colony of Tulava Brahmans, 
and gave them a (EnamJ of thirty-two villages. In imitation 
of the Namburis, they afterwards set up the story of Parasu Kama ; 
but it does not seem to have succeeded so well with them as with 
their southern neighbours. 

Odipu is a town which contains about 200 houses, and etaods 
about a coss from the sea near a small river called the P&pa-natema, 
which comes from a Tank at Carculla, passes about two miles to the 
south of the town, and falls into the sea at a fort named Jhiria 
Bahadur . Near tidipu is a small fort, which formerly was the 
residence of Chittupadi Baylaia, the chief Brahman of the town 
(Grama). Each of the 32 Gramas belonging to the Tulava Brahmans 
governed and defended by an hereditary chief of their own sect, 
who was in ev|^ respect, but the name, a Polygar, or petty chirf ; 
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some of them assumed the title of Baylala ; others that of Hegada, igoi. 
which signifies mighty. “■ 

At Udipu are three Gudies, or temples, which are placed in a 
common square, and surrounded by 14 Matams, or convents, 
belonging to an equal number of Sanwyasis, who are Gurus to different 
sects of Brahmans. Eight of these Matams belong to the eight 
Mad,ual Sannyasis, who in their turn officiate as priests in the temple 
of Krishna^ which is one of the three that stand in tlie square. Two 
other Matams belong to Sannyasis of the same sect ; each of the 
predecessors of whom, as well as the eight others, received an image 
from Madua Acliarya ; but they have few followers, and are not 
entitled to officiate at the temple. Three other Matams belong to* 
the three SanTiyasia, who are the Gurus of all the M ad iial Brahmans 
to the eastward of the mountains. The fourteenth Matam belongs 
to the Sringa-giri Swami. These Matams are large buildings ; and, 
considered as houses belonging to Hindus, improved by neither 
Mussulman nor European arts, they are stately edifices. Some pains 
have even been taken to admit air, as they have many windows. 

Apertures indeed “ for the purpose of intromitting air and light,” 
althot^h scarcely deserving the appellation of windows, are more 
common, in the houses of Tulava, than I have any where else seen 
among the mere natives of Hindustan. The Matams are designed 
chiefly as storehouses, in which the Sannyasis may deposit the 
produce of their begging till they want it for consumption. Being 
too expensive guests, they very seldom reside in one place more 
than a few days. The temples, as usual, are but poor buildings, and, 
like almost all those of Malayala and Tulava, have pent roofs. 

Those here are roofed with copper, which must have cost much 
money ; but, being very rudely wrought ; it makes no show. 

Having assembled some of the Gorar, or Goraicar, who under customs of 0i» 
theit chief Hubashica are said to have once been masters of Tulava, 

I found, that they are now all slaves, and have lost every tradition 
of their former power. Their language differs considerably from 
that of any other tribe in the peninsula. When their masters choose 
to employ them, they get one meal of victuals, and the men have 
daily one Hany of rice, and the women three-quarters of a Hany. 

This is a very good allowance ; but, when the master has no use for 
their labour, they must support themselves as well as they can. 

This they endeavour to do by making Coir, or rope from coco-nut 
husks, various kinds of baskets from Ratans and climbing plants, 
and mud walls. They pick up the scraps and offals of other people’s 
meals, and skin dead oxen, and dress the hides. They build their 
huts near towns or villages. Their dress is very simple, and consists 
in general of a gridle, in which they stick a bunch of grass before, 
and another behind. Some of the men have a fragment of cloth 
round their waist ; but very few of the women ever procure this 
covering. They are not, however, without many ornaments of 
beads, and thefikej and even when possessed of some wealth, do 
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1801. their rude dress. Some few of them are permitted to rent 

Peb. ji. lands as Gaynigaras. In spite of this wretched life, they are a good 
looking people, and therefore probably are abundantly fed. They 
have no hereditary chiefs, and disputes among them are settled by 
assemblies of the people. If they can get them, they take several 
wives ; and the women are marriageable both before and after 
puberty, and during widowhood. They will not marry a woman of 
any otlier caste ; and they are considered of so base an origin, that 
a man of any other caste, who cohabits with one of their women, is 
inevitably excommunicated, and afterwards not even a Corar will 
admit his society. The marriages are indissoluble, and a woman 
l^who commits adulterj is only flogged. Her paramour, if he be a 
Corar, is fined. The master paj-s the expense of the marriage feast. 
When a man dies, his wives, with all their children, return to the 
huts of their respective mothers and brothers, and Mong to their 
masters. They will eat the oflals of any other caste, and can eat 
beef, caiTion, tigers, crows, and other impure things ; they reject 
however dogs and snakes. They can lawfully drink intoxicating 
liquors. They burn the dead, and seem to know nothing of a state 
cf future existence, nor do they believe in Faimchi, or evil <epirits. 
Their deity is called Biita, and is represented by a stone, which is 
kept in a square surrounded by a wall. To this stone, in all cases 
of sickness, they sacrifice fowls, or make offerings of fruit or grain, 
and every man offers his own worship (Plija) ; so that they have 
no officiating priest, and they acknowledge the authority of no 
Guru. They follow all the oxen and buffaloes of the village, as so 
much of the live stock, when these are driven in procession at a 
great festival which the farmers annually celebrate. 

Feb. u. 12th. February. — I went three cosses to .Bz-aAnja-woro. The rice 

grounds extend from Udipu to the sea; their extent towards the 
north and south is not considerable. I soon came to gently rising 
hills, free of woods ; bat the road was finely sheltered by avenues 
of the beautiful Vatena indica, called here Dupada Maram, or the 
resin tree. I passed first through Kalyana-pura, which was formerly 
a large place : but during Tippoo’a government it has been almost 
entirely ruined. I then crossed a very wide, but shallow river, 
named the Suvarna. Its source is from a lake or tank near Carculla ; 


ColtiTstioB «d 



but it owes its magnitude entirely to the water of the sea. Near 
the Suvarna are many fine plantations of coco-nut palms, and also 
some rice grounds. Bracuru is near Brahma-wara ; hut for a long 
tiine even previous to the irruption of Sivuppa Nayaka, it has been 
rained. The fortress was erected by Hari-hara, first king of Vijaya- 
nagara. It still gives its name to the district (Taluc), the TaJisAdar of 
which resides at Brahma-wara. This is a small place containing only 
about 60 houses, but in its neighbourhood there is much rice ground. 

I have re<»ived much information relative to the produce of the 
rice grounds in this neighbourhood ; partly from Mr. Bavensbaw, 
and partly frmn the people employed to measure and vdue the 
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district. In the annexed Tables I give some of this information, 1801- 
■with the measures reduced to the English standards. It must be 
observed, that the Gunta, or chain used by the surveyors, ought 
to have been 33 English feet in length ; but, owing to the rudeness 
of the workmanship, it had stretched to 33 feet 10| inches : by the 
standard, the acre would be equal to 40 Gimtas ; but, by the actual 
chain, it would be equal to only 37 Guntas. I calculate, how- 
ever, by the standard measure. The Mudi or Moray in use hero 
is that of the market oi Mangalore-, but is divided, when speak- 
ing of seed, into 60 Hanks ; and, when speaking of jiroduce, into 
40 Hanies ; but the produce is in general estimated in rice, after 
deducting the expense of beating and cleaning. It would appear 
from all oiroumstances, that the quantity of seed which is sown on 
the same extent of ground, even of the same kind, differs much. 
Whether this proceeds from the natives l)aving found by experience, 
that such or such a field gives most profit when sown with a cer- 
tain quantity of seed ; or whether it arises from a want of precision 
and economy that attends all rude states of agriculture, 1 cannot 
take upon myself to aflSrm ; but the latter cause seems the most 
probable! The seed is here sown much thi*ner than in Malabar ; 
which, although a kind of saving that is common in every part of 
India, seems to be very injudicious : the crops in general appear to 
me to be proportionably scanty. Of the gross produce of estates, 
one half is here, as in most parts of India, considered as a proper 
reward for the labour of the cultivator, and the use of his ' '■!; ; 
and is perhaps suflicient, considering that his cattle pay ul . .ag, 
that his other stock is of little or no value, and that the quantity of 
seed is very small. Owing to the present great want of people and 
stock, the cultivators, however, do not in general pay so much ; 
and, according to the valuation of five villages in this neighbour- 
hood, I find, that out of 2048 Pagodas, the gross value of their pro- 
duce, the cultivators retain 1295 Pagodas. The share of the govern- 
ment amounts in general to one quarter of the gross produce ; and 
in these villages is 671 Pagodas, of which 37 are alienated in Piiani, 
or charity lands, as they are called. What remains to the landlord 
is 82 Pagodas ; hut part of their lands are waste, and the Hnams 
are nominally higher than what is hero stated ; so that, apparently, 
some of the landlords, who are supposed to pay theso charities, are 
losers by their estates. At present, they are all cultivators; and, 
when the country is repeopled, there can be little doubt, that, should 
they not encumber themselves with mortgages, they will enjoy ono- 
fourth of the gross produce of their estates ; for a part of the present 
great share of the cultivators arises from the interest of money which 
they have advanced on their farms ; and this also should be con- 
sidered as a part of tbe profits of the landlord. 

1 3th Febmarg. — I went three cosses to Hirtitty, one of the F.-t. u. 
fourteen small villages that are called by the common name of Cotla. i'nEua*v'' 
The -whole of this almost is occupied by Bnihmn-', who ]>rctpnd to 
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r«b. 11 . lands as Gaynigaras. In spite of this wretched life, they are a good 
looking people, and therefore probably are abundantly fed. They 
have no hereditary chiefs, and disputes among them are settled by 
assemblies of the people. If they can get them, they take several 
■wives; and the women are marriageable both before and alter 
puberty, and during widowhood. They will not marry a woman of 
any otJier caste ; and they are considered of so base an origin, that 
a man of any other caste, who cohabits with one of their women, is 
inevitably excommunicated, and afterwards not even a Corar will 
admit his society. The marriages are indissoluble, and a woman 
^who commits adulterj is only flogged. Her paramour, if he be a 
Corar, is fined. The master pays the expense of the marriage feast. 
When a man dies, his wives, with all their children, return to the 
huts of their respective mothers and brothers, and belong to their 
masters. They will eat the offals of any other caste, and can eat 
beef, caiTion, tigers, crows, and other impure things ; they reject 
however dogs and snakes. They can lawfully drink intoxicating 
liquors. They burn the dead, and seem to know nothing of a state 
cf future existence, nor do they believe in Paisachi, or evil <*pirits. 
Their deity is called Puta, and is represented by a stone, which is 
kept in a square surrounded by a wall. To this stone, in all cases 
of sickness, they sacrifice fowls, or make offerings of fruit or grain, 
and every man offers his own worship (PUja) ; so that they have 
no officiating priest, and they acknowledge the authority of no 
Guru. They follow all the oxen and buffaloes of the village, as so 
much of the live stock, when these are driven in procession at a 
great festival which the farmers annually celebrate. 

F«b. IS. I2th February . — I went three cosses to Brahma-wara. The rice 

grounds extend from TJdiyvb to the sea ; their extent towards the 
north and south is not considerable. I soon came to gently rising 
hiUs, free of woods ; but the road was finely sheltered by avenues 
of the beautiful Vaten'a mdica, called here Dupada Maram, or the 
resin tree. I passed first through Kalyana-pura, which was formerly 
a large place : but during Tippoo’s government it has been almost 
entirely ruined. I then crossed a very wide, but shallow river, 
named the Sutarna. Its source is from a lake or tank near Carculla ; 
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but it owes its magnitude entirely to the water of the sea. Near 
the Suvarna are many fine plantations of coco-nut palms, and also 
some rice groimds. Bracuru is near Brahma-wara ; but for a long 
time even previous to the irruption of Sivuppa Nayaka, it has been 
ruined. The fortress was erected by Hari-hara, first king of Vijaya- 
nagara. It still gives its name to the district (Taluc), the TahsHdar of 
which resides at Brahma-wara. This is a small place containing only 
about 60 houses, but in its neighbourhood there is much rice ground. 

I have received much information relative to the produce of the 
ri<» grounds in this neighbourhood ; partly from Mr. Bavenshaw, 
and fwrtly from the people employed to measure and ■value the 
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district. In the annexed Tables I give some of this information, 1801. 
with the measures reduced to the English standards. It must be 
observed, that the Gtmkt, or chain used by the surveyors, ought 
to have been 33 English feet in length ; but, owing to the rudeness 
of the workmanship, it had stretched to 33 feet 10| inches ; by the 
standard, the acre would be equal to tO Guiitas ; but, by the actual 
chain, it would be equal to only 37 Guntns. I calculate, how- 
ever, by the standard measure. The Mudi or Moray in use here 
is that of the market oi Mangalore-, but is divided, when speak- 
ing of seed, into 60 Hanks ; and, when speaking of juoduce, into 
40 Hanks ; but the produce is in general estimated in rice, after 
deducting the expense of beating and cleaning. It would appear 
from all circumstances, that the <iuantity of seed which is sown on 
the same extent of ground, even of the same kind, differs much. 
Whether this proceeds from the natives having found by experience, 
that such or such a field gives most profit when sown with a cer- 
tain quantity of seed ; or whether it arises fiom a want of precision 
and economy that attends all rude states of agriculture, I cannot 
take upon myself to affirm ; but the latter cause seems the most 
probable! The seed is hero sown much thiiiner than in Malabar ; 
which, although a kind of saving that is common in every part of 
India, seems to be very injudicious : the crops in general appear to 
me to be proportionably scanty. Of the gross produce of estates, 
one half is here, as in most parts of India, considered as a proper 
reward for tlie labour of the cultivator, and the use of his ' >'l: ; 
and is perhaps sufficient, considering that his cattle pay m ■ ' .ug, 
that his other stock is of little or no value, and that the quantity of 
seed is very small. Owing to the present great want of people and 
stock, the cultivators, however, do not in general pay so much ; 
and, according to the valuation of five villages iu this neighbour- 
hood, 1 find, that out of 2048 Pagodas, the gross value of their pro- 
duce, the cultivators retain 1 295 Pagodas. The share of the govern- 
ment amounts in general to one quarter of the gross produce ; and 
in these villages is 671 Pagodas, of which 37 arc alienated in Eaam, 
or charity lands, as they are called. What remains to the landlord 
is 82 Pagodas ; but part of their lands are waste, and the Enams 
are nominally higher than what is hero stated ; so that, apparently, 
some of the landlords, who are supposed to pay these charities, are 
losers by their estates. At present, they are all cultivators ; aud, 
when the country is repeopled, there can be little doubt, that, should 
they not encumber themselves with mortgages, they will enjoy one- 
fourth of the gross produce of their estates ; for a part of the present 
great share of the cultivators arises from the interest of money which 
they have advanced on their farms ; and this also should be con- 
sidered as a part of the profits of the landlord. 

13th Fehrmry . — 1 went three cosses to Hirtitlg, one of ther.!.. u. 
fourteen small villages that are called by the common name of Cofla. ISjuuu." 
The whole of this almost is occupied by Bi dhvians. who pretend to 
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be of Parasu Rama's colony, although almost the only language 
spoken by them is that of Karnata. Very few of them understand 
the peculiar dialect of Tulava. It must be observed, however, that, 
this country having been long subject to princes residing above the 
Ghats, all persons of rank speak the language of Karnata ; and 
from having been subject to these princes, and from its having been 
the place where all intercourse between them and Europeans was 
conducted, the province has got the name of the coast of Canara, a 
corruption of Karnata, In the towns on the sea-coast the Mussul- 
man language is more commonly understood, than in any other part 
of the peninsula that I have visited. 

The road from Brahma-wara to Hirtiity for the most part 
passes along a low sandy ridge, on either side of which are extensive 
rice-grounds; for the Brdhmans, as usual, have appropriated to 
themselves the finest parts of Tulava. The country looks well ; for 
even the greater part of the sandy hei^t is inclosed, and plan^ 
for timber and fewel. Except where the cattle were forced to swim 
over a very wide river, called Mabucullu, the road was compara- 
tively excellent. This river descends from the Ghats, and in the 
rainy season brings do^ a great body of fre^ water ; but, where 
the road crosses, it is M this season quite salt. The tide goes up 
from the sea about three cosses ; and canoes, in the rainy season, can 
ascend six cosses from the mouth. The banks are well planted with 
coco-nut trees, which in Tulava seem confined chiefly to such places. 

14th February. — I went three cosses to Kunda-pura, where I 
entered the northern division of Canara, which is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Read, a young gentleman brought up in the same 
school with Mr. Eavenshaw. I had not the good fortune to meet 
with him ; but he was so obliging as to send me very satisfactory 
answers to the queries that I proposed in writing, of which I shall 
avail myself in the following account. Tne country between Hir- 
titty and Kunda-pura resembles that between Brdhma-ioara and 
Hirtitty ; only there is by the way neither river nor coco-nut plan- 
tations ; and, in proportion, the extent of rice-groand is smaller. 
The whole road is excellent, and fit for any kind of carriage, except 
in one place, where, in the descents to a low narrow valley, stairs 
have been formed. By the natives these are considered as an 
excellent improvement on a road, although they are very inconve- 
nient even for cattle that are carrying back-loads. 

loth February. — I was detained at Kunda-pura, as being, the 
only place where I could get a supply of necessaries, till I reached 
Nagara ; and also in expectation of meeting a Brdhman named 
Ramuppa Vdrmica, who is said to be the most intelligent person in 
the country concerning its former state. 

Kunda-pura is situated on the south side of a river, whirii in 
different places, aocor^g to the villages which it pas^, is called by 
different names. This rivCT is in general the boundary between the 
ncH:&ezn and southern diyieiona of Canara] but Kun^-pura is 
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under the collector of the northern division. The villages or towns 1801- 
on the banks of this river are the places where all the goods coming ‘‘’■ 
from, or going to Nagara are shipped, and landed. The custom- 
house is at Kunda-pura ; but the principal shipping place is farther 
up the river at Bassumru. On the north side of the river the Sultan 
had a dock ; but the water on the bar, even at spring tides, does not 
exceed 9 cubits, or 13^ feet. The river, or rather lake, at Kxmda- 
pura has only one opening into the sea. It is very extensive, and 
the only ferry-boats, on it are wretched canoes. Five fresh water 
rivers come from the hills, and, meeting the tide in this lake, 
intersect the whole level ground, and form a number of islands. 

I have not seen a more beautiful country than this ; and an old fort, 
situated a little higher up than the town, commands one of the finest 
pi^pects that I ever beheld. The people here seem to have no 
knowledge of any thing that happened before the conquest by 
Sivuppa Nayaka ; since which it is, that the place has risen into any 
kind of consequence. The origin of its rise was probably a small 
fort built by the Portuguese. Round this General Mathews drew 
lines, as a defence for his stores, when he went up to Nagara. These 
were afterwards somewhat strengthened by Tippoo, but were always 
poor defences. The town contains about 250 bouses, and is never 
remembered to have been larger. It is the head-quarters of a 
battalion of Bombay Sepoys, by the officers of which I was most 
kindly received. 

Colonel Williamson informed me, that at no great distance there or 
was a tank of fresh water, in which was a kind of fish that the 
Sultan reserved for his own use, and which by the natives was named 
Hu-minu, or the flower- fish. It is a large fish, full of blood, and 
very fat, but is only fit for use when salted. For this purpose it is 
excellent, a circumstance very rare with fre.sh- water fish ; so that 
the propagating of this species in different parts of the country would 
seem to be an object worthy of attention. My time would not admit 
of seeing any of them taken, as the fishery cannot be carried on 
without some days preparation. 

In the northern parts of Tulava are two castes, called Bacadarw of the 
and Batadaru, both of whom are slaves ; both speak no other language Tat^rn. ' 
than that of Kamata, and both follow exactiy the same customs. 

Each disputes for a pre-eminence of rank, and they will not eat nor 
intermarry with one another, except in certain cases *of adultery, 
when, a ceremony of purification having been undergone, a slave of 
the one caste may marry a female of the other. 

Although they do not use leaves to cover their nudities, they 
seem to be poorer and worse looking than the Corar, whom I lately 
described. Their masters give annually to each slave, male or female, 
one piece of doth worth a Rup^, together with a knife. Each 
family has a house, and 10 Hanies sowing of rice-land, or about a 
quarter of an acre. At marriages they get one il/udy of rice ( 
bushel), worth about 25., and half a Pagoda, or 4s. in money. When 
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tlieir master has no occasion for their work, they get no wages, but 
hire themselves out as labourers in the best manner they can ; for 
they have not the resource of basket-making, nor of the other little 
arts which the Corar practise. The master is bound, however, to 
prevent the aged or infirm from perishing of want. When they work 
for their master, a man gets daily Hany of rice to carry home, with 
I a Hany ready dressed, in all 2 Hanies, or rather more than one- 
sixteenth of a bushel ; a woman gets \\ Hany of rice to carry home, 
and I Hany ready dressed ; and a boy gets 1 Hany of rice. 

These castes have no hereditary chiefs ; but quarrels are amicably 
settled by eight or ten prudent men, who assemble the parties, and, 
with the assistance of a little drink, discuss the business. They 
never expel any one from the caste ; even women who commit for- 
nication with strange men are not subjected to this disgrace. If 
the seducer has been a Sudra, or man of pure bijth, the husband is 
not at all offended at the preference which his wife has given to a 
superior. If lie be a slave, the husband turns her away ; but then 
she is taken to wife by her paramour, even though he be of a 
different caste. In order to purify her for this purpose, the paramour 
builds a small hut of straw, and, having put the woman into it, sets 
it on fire. She makes her escape, as fast as she can, to another 
village, where the same ceremony is again r epeated, till she lias been 
burned out eight times ; she is then considered as an honest woman. 
The men may lawfully keep several wives, but either parly may at 
pleasure give up the connection. Girls after the age of puberty, 
widows, and divorced women, are all allowed to marry. These castes 
can eat goats, sheep, fowls, and fish ; but no other kind of animal 
food. They may lawfully intoxicate themselves. None of them 
can read, nor liaA e they any kind of Guru, or priest. In every 
house is a stone representing the Penates called Buta, which, accord- 
ing to the Brahmans, means a devil, or evil spirit. Two or three 
a year the family perform worship {Puja) to this stone, by 
oiling it, and covering it with flowers. Fowls are also sacrificed to 
Buta, whose worship generally costs the family from two or three 
Pagodas a year ; but the sacrifices are the most extensive part, and 
these the votary eats. It must be observed, that the Hindus of pure 
descent seldom eat animal food, except such has been sacrificed to 
the gods ; a custom that seems to have also prevailed among the 
Grecians, i^ whose language the same word Upaw signifies a 
sacrifice, and an animal whose flesh is fit for eating. When the 
annual worship of Buta is neglected, he is suppos^ to occasion 
sickness and trouble. The spirits of the dead, both of those who 
have been good or bad, and of those who died naturally or by acci- 
dent, are supposed to become Pysachi, and are troublesome, unless 
a sacrifice is made to Buta, who takes the spirit to himself, and then 
it gives the living no more trouble. 

16th Fehrtiary. — I was obliged to set out without seeing Rmn- 
uypa Varmika ; and, after having crossed the lake, I went three 
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cosses to Kira-maneswara, a temple dedicated to Siva. I passed 1 801- 
lirst between the sea and a branch of the Kunda-pura lake, and*^'*’’*’ 
afterwards my road led along a rising ground near the sea. I saw 
many plantations of coco-nut trees ; but owing to the want of inhabi- 
tants, they are very poor. About fifty years ago an epidemic fever 
raged in the country, and carried off a great number of the people. 

A few months ago the same complaint again destroyed many. The 
natives say, that before the third day it resembled a common fever ; 
then the patient became delirious, and on tlie fifth day died. About 
ten years ago a predatory band of Marattaks, under the command of 
£alu Bow, came this way, destroyed entirely the Agraruvi at Kira- 
maneswara ; and the inhabitants, who remained .after the epidemic, 
were swept away from all the neighbouring country. 

The quantity of rice ground is small, and a great part of thersccofthe 
eountry is covered . with low woods, in which are to be seen the 
enclosures of former gardens. The road is good, but is not orna- 
mented with rows of trees, as usual to the southward. The sea-coast, 
like that between Mangalore and Kunda-pura, is chiefly occupied 
by villages of Brahmans ; the interior parts of the country belong 
to Buntar. This is a part of Twlava, but the language of Karnata 
is that in most common use. The water in wells is no where at any 
great depth from the surface. The temple here is a sorry building. 

It had formerly lands to the yearly value of 100 Pagodas, or of 
about 40 guineas. Last year it received in money an allowance of 
5 Pagodas. 

17th February .— in the morning I was joined by the learn- Fob. i? 
ed Brahman Ramuppa Varmika, who accompanied me to Beiduru, u,*’’"™"??.'’* 
three cosses distant. By the way we crossed three rivers ; the first, 
called the Edamavang, is the most considerable ; the second also is not 
fordable, and is called Angaru ; the third is small, and joins the 
second at some distance to the westward. Its channel is in many 
places shut up, and converted into places for making salt; for the 
tide in .all the three rivers, rcache.s a considerable way into the 
country. On this day’s route there is much rice ground, and the 
crops look well. 

Beiduru is an open village, containing about 120 houses. It Bsiiuru. 
had once a fort, and was then a large place, which belonged to a 
Jain princess, name<l Byra Devi. This family was dc.stroycd by the 
Siva-biiaktare, and the place hns ever .since been on the decline. The 
cultivators now are Brahmans, and Kadavar, who are a kind of 
Bunts, but they do not speak the language of Tulava. The Jainnr 
are quite extinct. One temple of the kind called Busty continued 
until the time of Hyder ; when the Pvjari, being no longer able to 
procure a subsistence, left the place. 

The temple at present here is one dedicated to Siva. There arc injcriptinns at » 
about it several in.scription.s on stone, that contain the grants of 
lands with which the temple, wa.s endowed. One, which wa.s a goo<l 
deal defaced, so as not to be wholly leydble, i.s dated in the year of 
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Salivahanam 1445 {A. D. 152.|), in the time of Bevaram Wbdear, 
Raja of Sanghita-pura ; and son of Sanga-raya Wodear, who held 
his Bayada of Krishna Raya, the chief of Rajas in wealth, a Baja 
equal to Parameswara, a hero greater than the Trivira, &e. &c. 
Sanghita-pura, in the vulgar language called Hadwully, is four 
cosses east from Batuculla, and was formerly the residence of a 
governor appointed by the kings of Vijaya-nagara. Devarasu Wodear 
must either have been one of these, or an ancestor of Byra Devi. 
Krishna Raya is, no doubt, the celebrated Rayalu of that name. 

In another inscription, of which a copy has been presented to 
the Bengal government, it is stated, that in the year of Salivahanam 
1429 (j 4. D, 150f), and in the reign of Jebila Narasingha Raya, 
the great king of Vijaya-nagara, Kedaly Baswappa Arsa Wodear 
having been appointed to the Rayada of Barcuru, with orders to 
restore the lands of the god, and of the Brahmans, certain merchants 
of Beiduru (Ragara) founded an inn for the accommodation of six 
travelling Brahmans, and for this purpose puJtehased certain lands, 
which are specified in the inscription. 

Ramuppa Varmika says, that his family have been hereditary 
Shanabogas, or accomptants of Barcuru district, ever since the time 
of the Beliala Rayas ; which dynasty, according to him, commenced 
their reign_ here in the year 637 of Salivahanam, or A, D. 71|. 
Ramuppa, however, possesses no revenue accompts previous to the 
conquest of the country by Hari-hara Rayalu, in the year of Sal, 
3258 {A. B. 133^.) 

Ramuppa has a book in Sanskrit, called Vidiarayana Sicca ; and 
from thence, and his family papers, he has made out a Raya Paditth 
or succession of the Rajas who have governed Tulava. Of this I 
here give a translation, with observations, partly made by himself, 
and partly from what I could collect from inscriptions. From these 
it will appear, that not much dependence can be placed on some 
of his dates. Great difficulty occurs in comparing the native ac- 
counts with those of the Mussulman writers, who corrupt the Hindu 
names most extravagantly, and hold all knowledge of the infidels 
in so much contempt, that very little can be gatfcred from what 
they say. 

“ Sri:’ 

“ Succession of Rajas.” 

“The reign of the Yudiahtira family commenced on Friday the 
6th day of the noon, in the month Chaitra, in Parimdi, the 1st of 
the Kali-yugam.” 

“ After this, Parikshitta Raya was king here.” 

Then follows a Slokam on his Pulapesheca, which is a ceremony 
somewhat similar to our coronation and anointing. 

“ From Parikshitta Raya to Nanda Raya’s coronation, there had 
elapsed of the Kali-yugam 1115 years,” B. C. 3 884 . 

“ After this, under Nanda Raya and his family, in all nine 
princes, there passed 200 years.” 
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“ After that, under ten princes of the Vahanicula family, passed 1801- 
112 years/’ ” 

“ After that, under ten princes of the Moviuan Navaiada family, 
passed 137 years.” 

“ After that, one Cadumba Raya had 45 years possession, till 
the year of the K<ili-yugar>i'l()Q9,” B. C. 149|. 

“After that, in the year Vicrtdi, of the Kali-yugam 1631 (B. C. 
147-5) Myuru Varma brought the Brahmans from Ahichaytra, or 
Eichetra, and gave them 18 Gramas or villages. In this 22 years 
were employed, till the year of the Kali-yugam 1631.” 

“ After that, Myuru Varma possessed the kingdom for 10 years.” 

“ After that, Trinetra Kadumba Raya, son of Myuru Varma, sat 
on the throne of the kingdom for 12 years.” 

“ After that, from the year Virodicrutu Myuru Varma governed 
with his son for 10 years, till 1663 years of the Kali-yugam had 
elapsed,” (B. C. 143 /„.) 

“ After that l%uru Varma gave Cadumba Raya's sister in 
marriage to Lokaditya at Gaukarna, and destroyed the Hubakiea 
family. This occupied 15 years.” 

“After this, the countries of Parasu Rama being without 
Brahmans, Cadumba Raya and Ldkaditya brought good Brahmans, 
and kept them in the country in the year Sarvajitu, being of tbe 
Kali-yitgam 1689,” (B. C. 1413). 

“AJfer this, under tvrenty-one Jeantri Cadumba Rayas, there 
passed 242 years.” 

From an inscription from Bellagami, which has been presented 
to the government of Bengal, it would appear, that a Trinetra Ca- 
dumba was sovereign prince in the year of Sal. 90 {A. J). 16J), or 
1579 years after the time assigned for Trinetra Cadumba in this 
Raya Faditti. These princes, however, were probably the same ; 
and in order to make the time of the possessions of the Brahmans 
in Tulava much more ancient than it reaUy is, the succession of 
dynasties has either been altered ; or a number of families, that 
never existed, have been introduced to fill up the space between 
the Cadumba Rayas and the Belalla family, of whom many traces 
remain. In the northern parts of Karnuta the Cadumba family seem 
long to have retained considerable power, as I procured two 
inscriptions, belonging to them, after the time of Trinetra Cadumba. 

The one is a grant of land to the Kudali Swamalu in the reign of 
Pitandara Raya of the Cadumba family, who governed at Banawasi 
in the year of Sal. 1043, or A. D. 112^. The other is from a temple 
near Savanuru in the reign of a Cadumba Raya, and in the year of 
Sal. 1130, or A. D. 120^. Copies of these inscriptions have been 
delivered to the Bengal government. 

“ After the Cadumba Rayas there elapsed, under thirty -two 
Banhica Rayas 456 years." 

“ After that, under Rajas of the Abhira family there passed 1199 
years.” 
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“ After tluit, tht; Monaijcr family po.ssessed the kingdom 200 
years.” 

“ 3786 years of the Kali-yugam had now ekipsed ; of which the 
particulars are, 

3044 3 'ears of the Yudisktira era. 

135 years of the Vtkrama era. 

607 years of the era of Salivahanam. 

3786 total of Kali-yugam,’' A. D. 684. 

“From the year 607 of Salivahanam, Belalla Rayam, and 
persons of the same family, being in all nine princes, governed 209 
years. Above and below the Ghats they governed 98 years, and 
below the Ghats, they continued to govern 111 years more.” 

“ Above the Ghats were the following princes 
- “ The Yatanas at Anagundi possessed the kingdom for 54 years.” 

Who wore these Yavanas? This word proj^rly signifies an Euro- 
pean ; but as the Hindus speak with great confusion concerning 
the northern and western nations, it is often confounded with the 
Melenchas aniTurcs, or Arabs and Tartars ; and all the three terms 
are frequently applied to the Mussulmans. But the Yavanas of 
Anagundi could not be Mussulmans, as their government by this 
account lasted from A.D. 782 till 836 ; and there is strong reason 
to believe, that Ramnppa is not essentially mistaken in the time at 
which the Belalla Rayas lived. Although he says that they only 
governed 98 years above the Ghats, this must not be understood 
literally, Anagundi, wliere Vijaya-nagara was afterwards built, was 
probably their first seat of government ; and after their being 
expelled by the Yavanas, according to the accounts given verbally by 
Ramuppa, they retired to HulLy-bcdu, or Goni-bedu, a town situated 
above the Ghats. They governed Tulava by officers called Rayaru, 
who resided at Barcuru, and wmre also masters of all the southern 
parts of Karnata. They wore of Andray or Telinga descent, and 
originally of the Jain religion. One of them having been killed by 
the Mussulmans, who then were making predatory excursions into 
the Deccan, his son removed the seat of government to Tonuru, 
near Seringapatam ; and soon after this period Tulava seems to have 
withdrawn its allegiance, instigated perhaps to rebellion by his 
having thrown aside the religion of his fathers, and adopted that 
taught by Rama Anuja, as I have related in the seventh Chap- 
ter. After this conversion he resided at Bailurif, and from an 
inscription there, it would appear, that he rebuilt the temple of 
Cayshava Permal there, in the year of Sal. 1039, oi A. D. I Ilf ', 
while, from the inscription No. 1.3, it would appear, that his son, 
Eoisela Narasdngha Raya, continued to govern in the year of Sal. 
1095, or A. D. 117f. The government of tl»e Yavanas of Anagundi, 
and of the Hindu princes who followed them, must have been con- 
fined to the northern and eastern parts of the peninsula : for we 
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have already seen, that the Cadumba Rayas continued to have pos- 
sessions in the north-west of Karnata. 

“ After the HUtonas, the Campina Rama Rayas had the kingdom 
30 years.” 

“ Then Daria Soructa cut off the head of Campina Comora 
Ramanoiha in the year of the Kali-yugam 3951.” (A. D. 8^). 

“After that, Boji Raya possessed the kingdom 68 years; and 
under nine princes of his family were passed 145 years. Total of 
the reigns of the ten princes of this family 213 years.” (A. D. 10ii|-). 

“ After that, under eighteen princes of Andray descent, the an- 
cestors of Pratapa Rudra, there passed 211 years.” • 

“ After this Pratapa Rudra possessed the kingdom 54 years, till 
the year of the Kali-yugam 4429,” (A. D. 132J) “ then the king- 
doms of Asidray were in the possession of the Mldcha, who, increasing 
in power, seized on the dominions of Pratapa Rudra. They took his 
towns, and gained his kingdom, wealth, and umbrella. Then Hucca Kingiof nya»a- 
and JSiiCffl, both the •Bnurfora Cavilas" (guards of the treasury^ “ of oa tb* rain* of 
Pratapa Rudra, came to Sir Maha Vidydranya Mdka Sioami” (who 
according to Ra/nuppa was Guru to the late king, and the eleventh 
successor of Sankara Advarya on the throne of Sringa-giri), “ and 
solicited his favour. I’he Mahd Swand visited God, and acted accord- 
ing to his orders. He built Vijaya-nagara city” {Pattana). “ In 
seven years the whole city was fully built. In the year Data, being 
1258 of the era of Salivahanam ” (A. D. 133f), “ in the 7th day of the 
moon in Vaisakha, being Wednesday, under the constellation Mocca, 
in Abijun Muhurta” {Muhurta is a division of the day containing 3f 
Hindu hours) , “ and in Singha Laghana” (Laghana is a space of time 
equal to ^ a Ptthar, or ^ of a natural day), “ he took both Hucca and 
Buca, the guards of the treasury of Pratapa Rudra. To the man 
Hucca be gave Puttavancudy” (a ceremony like our coronation), " and 
gave him the name of Hari-hara Rdyaru. The whole kingdom 
was given to him in the year of the Kali-yugam AiZT,” orA. D. 

133^. ^ 

There is reason to believe, that in the reigns of Pratapa Rudra 
and his ancestors the seat of government was Woragulla (Waranctd 
of the Mussulmans), the chief place in Andray or Telingana. In 
many accounts, the last of the family is called Woragulla Pratapa 
Raya. He probably governed Telingana, or the country of warriors, 
and the northern parts of Karnata which were not subject to the 
Belalla family. We learn from Scot’s translation of FensMa’s history 
of the Deccan, that in the year 1309 Ala ad Dein, Muftulman king 
of Dhely, sent Mallek Haib to invade Telingana, and obliged Ladder 
Deo, Raja of Warancul, to become tributary. In 1310 Mallek Naih 
advanced into Carnatic, and took Raja Bellaul Deo prisoner ; and in 
1312 he again over-run these countries, and obliged Telingana and 
Carnatic to become tributary to the throne of Dh^hj. This chrono- 
logy agrees very well with that of the Raya Paditti, which makes 
the final overthrow (jf the kingdoms of Andray by the MlecJius to 
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have happened in 1327, or 13 years after this last expedition of 
Malk'h Nath, who had then rendered them tributary. It must be 
ohserved, that the il, "/«//« family still continuedPto be in 1312 the 
principal rulers in Kamata ; but the Rat/a, Paditti considers them 
also as of Andratj, as they originally came from that country. It is 
true, that Pmtapa Rudra is not mentioned by Ferishtii, by whom 
the Ra/a of Warunciil is called Ludder Deo ; but for this we may 
account, either from the sovei'eign contempt in which these infidel 
princes wei-e held by the Mu.ssulmans, who rarely gave themselve.s 
the trouble to inquire about their time n;ime,s or customs ; or Ludder 
Deo may be* a corruption of some of the numerous titles, wiiich, 
like all Hindtts of his rank, this prince assumed. 

Soon after thi.s, we learn from Ferishta that the government of 
Dhely declined into the u.sual debility of an Indian ’’dyna.sty that 
has been established for anv length of time: and many chiefs declar- 
ed thera.sclvcs independent of the king’s authority. Among these, 
the most remarkable wa.s the founder of a dynasty, who governed 
the Mussulman compiests in the Deccan, and who were called the 
Bhamineo Suihms. This enterprising man, in the year 1347, was 
able to throw otf all appearance of submission, and assumed at Beder 
all the insignia of .sovereign authority. He was of course obliged 
to manage with discretion the • . fp idiis ; and Huce.a 

and Buca, two of the piincipal • ' /’. • • Rudra, took this 

opportunity of e.stablishing a kingdom in the southern part.s of the 
countries which formerly belonged to princes of Andray de.scent; 
and to the southern provinco.s of Pratapa Rudra, they added those 
of the latter Belalla Rayas. Ramtippa says, that after the overthrow 
of their ma.stor. those two men undertook a pilgrimage to Rames- 
w ira : and, while on their way, met the Guru of the late king at ^ 
linnipuy, a village on the opposite side of the river from Anayundy, 
where afterv.'ard'.: Vijaya-nagara was built. Having conferred with 
thi.s mighty Brt'diman, he retired into a celebrated temjile of Bira, 
who is worshipped at Ilumpay under the name of Vira-paesha. 
Here the goij was consulted ; and the Brahman declared, that he 
was ordered by the deity to crown Hueca, and to build the city 
Vijaya-na.yara, or the city of victory. This name the Mussulmans 
coiTupt into Bee/anuggur ; and Ferishta gravely tells us, that it 
derive.? its name from Beejn, a Hindu prince ; and that it had been 
founded by the family rv'ho governed it in 136.5, about 700 years 
previou.s to that time. Of his judgment in antiquities an opinion 
may be dra^ from his also gravely relating, that Deccan, (that is 
the south country) derives its name- from Deccan, the son of Hind, 
the son of Ham, the son of Noah. In this author we need not 
wonder at any corruptions of names ; for he changes the name of 
the river on which Vijaya-nojgara stands, from Timga-bhadra, or 
eontractedly Tttng’bhadra, into Tummedm; and he corrupts the 
celebrated Vikramaditya into Biekermajeet. 

The Bayct Paditti, having detailed the princes who governed 
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the sea-coast, while it was separated from Kaniata. '''■ 

“ Here beloviithe Qlints BelalLa Raya entered upon the govern- 
ment in the year of Salivahanani 637” (A. D. 7l|). “He and his 
descendants, nine princes, and eleven persons of the same family, 
from Pratapa Radm to Viruppa \Yodearu, in all twenty princes, 
occupied the country for 461 yeai-.s, till the year of Salivahanani 
1068.” (A. H. 1145). 

N. B. — This Pratapa Ru lra is evidently a very different per- 
sonage from the prince destroyed by the Mleclias in lS2i. 

“ Then in the inte;rraediate time between the year of Salivaha- 
nam 1068, and the year Paradavi 1 175 (A. D. i25|.). for a space of 
107 years, there was no person in the po.sses,sion of the kingdom. 

Some of theServants of the Bellala Ray as strengthened themselves, 
and this inter-regnum %as passed in one person’s plundering 
another.” 

“ In the year of Salivahanam 1175, being Raridavi, the devils 
(Butagallu) brought Panda Raya to tlic government of Baracurw 
kingdom, and gave him Pattnvv.vcntty, calling him by the name of 
Bala Panda Raya. He alone possc.^sed the kingdom 4'3 years. Of 
the same family Vir Pratapa Raya governed 19 years, and Deva 
Raya 21 years. Total three princes 82 years. ’ 

" There had then passed of the era ei Salivahanam 1257 years." 

A. D, 133|. 

1 have already mentioned the probabl" cause of the overthnjw 
of the Belalla family’s authority in Ttdava. These servants of the 
king, who strengthened themselves, were according tt.' Ramuppa 
the ancestors of the Jain. RajtU, such as the Choutar. Bungar, By- 
ram If odcar.?, iKc., ikc., tvho have in this journal been often men- 
tioned ; and of the trucli of this. 1 think, there can be little doubt. 

W hen the king changed his religion, and assumed the name of 
Vi.di.nu Vardhana Raiio.,a.s 1 have already related, these petty Julii 
Rajas refu.sed to .submit to his authontv. or to pay any tribute. 

Many idle stories are told concerning the manner in which the 
Battwjatlu, or devils, introduced Panda Raya, and rendered ail the 
Jam princes subject to his authority. It would appear, that be came 
from Pandava, the district contiguous to Cape Comorin ; and he is 
siiid to have introduced from tbcncc the singular mode of succession 
that prevails in Tv.lava, as well as in Malayala. The Raya Paditti 
then proceeds thus : 

“ In this manner in the year of Salivahanam 1257, being the 
year Yiiva,Deva Raya Maha Raya, of the family of Bata Panda Raya, 
commanded Baracuru kingdom. In the year DaPhu, by the I'avour 
of Sri Vidyarnaya Maha Swami, the founder of Vijaya-nagara city, 
and the crowner of Mari-hara Raya Deva Rayaru delivered Bara- 
curu kingdom to Hari-hara Raya. There had then, elapsed of the 
era of Salivahanam 1258 years.” 

“ From the year of Salivahanam 1258, being the year Dhatu, uu 
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Wednesday the 7th of the moon, in Vaisakha, after Hari-ham Raya 
■were the following Rayaru.” ' 

In the original here follows a Slokam, containing the first letter 
of every Raja’s name, as the commencement of a word. It must be 
observed, that each of these princes is spoken of by the title of 
Rayaru, the Karnataka plural of Raya. This is the same woi’d -with 
the Rylu, or Rayalu of the Thfingros, contracted by Mussulmans into 
Ryl, and commonly applied exclusively to the kings of Vijaya- 
wxgara. In the south, however, every person of very high rank is 
spoken of in the plural number; and the princes of all the great 
dynasties that have governed Karnata are commonly called Rayaru 
by its native inhabitants. 

“In this manner 13 Rayaru princes possessed the kingdom for 


150 years.” 


Particulars. 

Until the 
era of 
Sal. 

Until the 
year of 
Christ. 

1.5 years Hari-hai’a Eaya 

22 Buca Raya 

*?1 TTnri-lifirA, T?,flVn. 

1273 

1295 

1326 

1330 

1331 
1338 

I 1349 

1 1377 

1 1381 

1 1408 

135? 

1371 

140| 

1401 

1401 

1411 

142f 

145f 

145f 

148f 



7 Deva Raya and Rama Raya 

ll Virapaksha Raya 

28 Deva Raya and Virapaksha Raya 

4 Maruppa Raya 

27 Rama Ra\'a and Virapak.sha Eaya 


" Total thirteen princes governed till the year Crodi for J oOyears. 
It was then of the era of Salivahanam 1407.” A. D. 148^. 

Although this is detailed with great minuteness, little reliance 
can be placed on its exactitude. From an inscription, a copy of which 
I presented to the Bengal government, we learn, that Ruca Raya WM 
king in Salivnh.mam 1297, A. D. 1374, two years after the end of his 
reign according to the Raya Paditti. Another inscription, also 
presented to government, is in the reign of Deva Raya, and is dated 
in the year of Sal. 1332, A. D. 14fg, which agrees with the chrono- 
logy of the Raya Paditti. In this last Rama Raya is stated to have 
reined conjointly ■with Peva ; but it is evident from the inscription, 
that ho had not been admitt^ to partake in the royal dignity for 
some time after the other’s accession. Another inscription, also pro- 
cured by me, is dated in the year of Sal. 1352, A. D. 14^| in the reign 
of Pratapu Deva Raya, son of Vijaya Raya. This also agre^ with 
the chronology of the Rdya Paditti. This prince’s fathOT was never 
sovereign. Another inscription is dated in the year oi Sal, 1400, 
A. D. 147t> in the reign of Virapaksha Maha Rayaru. Tins also 
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agrees with the chronology of the Raya Paditti; but that mentions 1801- 
a. Rama Raya, as governing along with which is not 

countenanced by the inscriptions. It must, however, be observed, 
that these inscj^tions seem to be among the Hindus, what the legends 
op the coins are among the Mussulmans ; and so long as a nominal 
king is retained, all inscriptions and legends are made in his name ; 
but the historian or chronologer must also mention the person actually 
possessed of the power of government ; and Rama Raya was perhaps 
a minister, like the Peshwa at the Poonak, who confines his sovereign, 
the descendant of Sevajee, and governs the Marattah states with 
absolute authority. The general agreement between these inscrip- 
tions, collected in parts of the country very remote froni the residence 
of Ramuppa, confirms beyond a doubt his account of the dynasty of 
Vijaya-nagarfi ; and the accounts given of the great antiquity of that 
city by Ferishta must be looked upon as entirely fabulous. Of the 
actions which the princes of this dynasty performed, we have iti that 
author’s history of the Deccan several accounts, apparently strongly 
tinctured by zeal for the Mussulman doctrines. Owing to his corrup- 
tions of names, and probably owing to his frequently mistaking the 
general or minister for the sovereign (for Raya is a title applied to 
all Hindus of distinction, as well as to kingsj we very seldom can 
reconcile his names with those of the Raya Paditti, or of inscriptions. 

He says, that in the year 1365 Rny Kishen Roy was king of 
Beejanuggur, and his ancestors had possessed the kingdom for 700 
years. This was in the reign of Bvca Raya, son of the founder of 
the dynasty and of the city. From the year 1398 to the j'ear 1420 
Detcal Roy ot Beejanuggur is frequently mentioned. This may have 
been Deva Raya the First, who may have been employed as a general 
long before his accession in 1408. Deo Roy of Beejanuggur is 
mentioned in 1437 and 1443, and is no doubt Deva Raya the Second, 
who during these times was sovereign. 

As the two dynasties of the Bhaminee Saltans, and the Rayarns Usurpers who 
of Vijaya-nagara commenced nearly about tiie same time, their fall 
also happened at the same period. From Ferishta we have the fol- 
lowing account of the manner in which the servants of the Hindu. 
princes usurped their authority. Hemraje, or as he in one place is 
called Ram Raje, was minister of Beejanuggur. He was a man of 
abilities, and gained some advantages over the declining power of 
the Bhaminee Sultans. In order to protract his authority, he poi- 
soned the young prince, son of SJieo Roy, and placed on the throne 
a younger brother. In making an excursion into the Mussulman 
territories, in the year 1492, he was met by Adil Shah, founder of 
the dynasty of Beejapoor {Vijaya-pura), and defeated. In this 
engagement the young Raja was killed, and Hemraje assumed sove- 
reign power. It must be observed, that Sheo Roy is a manner of 
writing Siva Raya ; and Virapaksha is one of the names of the god 
Siva. Virapaksha Raya,ihe last of the thirteen Rayaru. may therefore 
bo meant by Sheo Roy ; and Hemraje, or Ram Raye. the usurping 
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minister, may be the Rama Raya mentioned in the Raya Paditti as 
conjoined in authority with Virv pacsha. The dates agree very well. 
On his usurping sovereign authority, it is likely, that, as usual in 
India, he assumed some new name, and was called ProvAViida Raya, 
the name by which tlie first usurper is known among the Hindu§. 
Of these the Raya Paditii gives the following account. 

“From tile year Visna Vasu oi Salivahanam 1408 (A.J). 1485), 
the servants (Cadaeavru) of the Rayaiu, being seven men, possessed 
the kingdom 103 years. ’ 


: ^ Till 

rarticular.s. iyear of 

Sal. 

* 

Till 

j’car of 
Christ. 

12 years Prouwuda Kaya j 

1420 1 

149J 

' 10 ditto Vira Marasiugha i{a3'a i 

1430 1 

150f 

1 12 ditto Sol va Narasingha Raya I 

43 ditto Achuta Raya, and Krishna Raj-al 

1442 1 


1485 { 

156f 

: 26 ditto Sadasiva Raya, and Rama Raya 

1 “ Total seven men and 103 years.” ’ 

1511 j 

158|- 


Here, iu tije original, follows a Slokam, or Anagram on these 
seven princes. Among a set of usurpers struggling for authority, we 
cannot expect much regularity ; and it is hardly possible, that two 
of them could uuite exactly at tlie same time, reign together for 
43 years, and then die together; but to a //huh/ chronologist such 
difficulties do not present tlieinselves as extraordinary. Several of 
these princes were men of abilities, and Krishna Rtiyaru, was by far 
the greatest /// /id it nnuiarch that has appeared in modern times. 
Of tins we need nut require a stronger proof, than Ids living in the 
immediate frontier of the countries wliose Itistory Ferishta is writing, 
and yet his umer being mentioned by tliat author. In his reign no 
victories over the idolaters were to be celebrated ; and it woxdd have 
been unbecoming a ilussuhnan to disclose the disasters of the faithful. 

The account given oially hy Ramnpgja ot the manner irt which 
this country was governed by the kings of Vijaya-7iagara is as 
follows. Hueca and Buca were of the Curuhn caste, the customs of 
whicli low tribe I have already described. They were of Telinga 
extraction ; all the officers of their court were of the same nation ; 
and the remaining Rnjns of A nayundi still retain that language. 
When Huccu had assumed the name of Hari-hara, and beeapie very 
powerful, the Raja of Tulava made a submission, in appearance 
voluntary, and did not attempt any resistance. It is not known what 
has become of his descendants; but they seem to have been 
entirely deprive^ of power ; and Har» /tarn appointed three deputies 
to command the militai^ force, and to collect the revenue from the 
Jain Bajm, and other tributaries. The deputy, who resided at tbe 
former capital, Barcuru, or Baraeuru, had the title of Bayaru ; the 
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one who governed Mangnluru was styled Wodear ; and an inferior 1801. 
person governed the small district belonging to Bagivady. These 
olSces were not hereditary. The t/firin. iiryas were confirmed in the 
hereditary possession of their territories, and were allowed for 
their support certain estates, called UrahLi lands, free from revenue. 
They collected the revenues of the other parts of their territories, 
and paid them in to the deputy under whom they lived ; and over 
all persons living within their respective territories they possessed 
most ample authority. Each supported a certain number of troops, 
with which in time of war he was bound to assist iiis liege lord. 
Their common title was Mantana Devarii. The Mantann, liow- 
ever, were not allowed to exercise any authority over the [V2 
Gramas which Gadomba Raya had bestowed on the Brdhmnns. The 
revenues of Ootia and ShivuU, two of these, were collected by the 
officers of the deputies. The remaining thirty were under the 
government of an eipial number of Brahmavg, who held their offices 
by hereditary right. These were called Ifcyud ig, or Bayhdas, and 
also enjoyed InnUi lands ; but %ieir jurisdictifui was much less 
extensive than that of the Juin Rnj<is. Tiny cniihi not inflict 
capital punishment, nor confiscate a man’s property, nor era.se his 
house. 

It would appear, that before the time of ILtri-hnrn no land-tax 
existed in Tnlava ; and this country, after its rebellion from tlio 
Belalla Rayas, was probably in a state of anarchy and confusion 
similar to that of MaUtyala after its division among the captains of 
Ckeruman Pcrmal. Tiie settlement and valuation made by ILirt- 
hfira is said to be still extant, and Ramupya gives the following 
account of the plan adopted by that prince. The whole produce 
having been estimated, out of every thirty measures the government 
took 5, the Brahmans got li, the gods 1, the proprietors 7i ; and 15, 
or one-half, was allowed to the cultivator. Tiie whole lands of the 
3t dkmans were valued in the same manner as the others ; but the 
revenue was remitted on such part of them as was dedicated to the 
support of the temples, or of public worship. This system of revenue 
continues to the present day ; only the sli.-rre-s of the god and the 
Brdhmans are supposed to have been taken by the government, who 
^rant annual sums for the support of public worship ; and the Umbli 
lands are now taxed, in the s.ame as the others. 

Concerning the usurpers of the throne of Vijaya-nagara I col- 
lected from inscriptions, copies of which I presented to the govern- 
ment of Bengal, the following information. From that wiii*h I 
procured at Beiduru, it would appear that Jebila Karamnqha Raya 
was king in the year of Sal. 1429. This is probably the F»> a Nara- 
sinyha of the Raya Paditti, whose reign ended in the following year. 

In another inscription, Achnta Raya Narasinylia Ra§fi, and Krishna 
Raya are mentioned as sovereigns conjnirttly. The copyist has 
made the date 1337, but he evidently ought to have made it 1437. 

From this it would appear, that Achtta and Krhhna had been con- 
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joined with their predecessor, Solva Narasingha, so early as the 
seventh year of his reign, although the Raya Faditti does not make 
their government commence until his terminated. In an inscription 
at this place, of which I have no copy, Krishna Raya is mentioned 
as sovereign in the year of Sal. 1445, or A. D. 152.|. In another 
inscription, Vira Prutapa Achuta Raya is sovereign in the year of 
Sal. 1452, or A. D. 15 |^ ; and in another Achuta Raya and Krishna 
Raya are joint sovereigns in the year of Sal. 1454, or A. 

In another still, Achuta Raya is mentioned alone in the intermediate 
year 1453. With the long and glorious reign of these two princes 
the fortune of Vijaya-nugarOj departed. In another inscription at 
Banawasi, is mentioned a V encatadri Deva as sovereign in the year 
of Sal. 1474, or A. D. 1551- This name is not to be found in the 
Raya Faditti ; and Vencatadri was either some person struggling for 
the supreme authority, or some tributary who had entirely thrown 
off his allegiance. In another inscription Vira Pratapa Sadasiva 
Deva Maha Raya is mentioned as king in the year of Sal. 1477, or 
A. D. 1 55| ; and he is again nAntioned in another inscription as 
king, and as son of Achuta Raya. The date to this inscription is 
Sal. 1412; but that is an evident error in the copyist, and it must 
be in the original 1512. This, it is true, according to the iJayo 
Faditti, is one year after the death of his colleague Rama Raya, and 
the destruction of V ijaya-nagara ; but the representatives of this 
family still exist, and for a long time their rebellioixs Polygars con- 
tinued to show an external deference for their dignity, although they 
refused all submission to their authority. Upon the whole, from 
these two inscriptions it would appear, that although A chuta and 
Krishna are mentioned as joint sovereigns, whose reign did not 
terminate till Sal. 1485 ; yet Achuta died earlier, and was succeeded 
by his son Saddsiva, so early at least as Sal. 1477 ; but his name 
was (jbscured, by the lustre of his first colleague’s reputation, the 
death of this celebrated prince. 

Probably owing to the reason which I have before mentioned, 
the account of these princes in Ferishta is extremely imperfect. 
He makes the first usurper to be succeeded by his son Ram Raye, 
against whom three of the Mussulman princes united in 1564, and 
killed him in the first engagement. After which the capital city* 
was destroyed, and each of the Zemeendars {Polygars) assumed in 
his own district an independent power. This account makes the 
destruction of Vijaya-nagara 24 years earlier than the end of the 
reign of Rama Raya according to the Raya Faditti. Which is in 
the right, I cannot say ; but the matter may probably be decided 
by means of some of the numerou.s inscriptions that are to be found 
in the country. It does not appear clear, whether or not the line 
of Hari-hara become extinct, nor whether the present Rdjd of 
Anagundi be J^endei from him, or from one of the usurpers who 
%ized on Vijaya-nagara, but whd still continue to govern in the 
name of the royal family, as their servants. 
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Bamuppa now takes leave of the family of the Rayaru, and pro- igoi. 
ceeds to given an account of one of the chief Potygars, who on the 
decline of Vijaya-nagara assumed independence. or ikeri. 

“ Until the year Dhatu of Salimhmam 1510 {A.D. 158^), Sadasiva 
Raya and Rama Raya possessed the kingdom, as servants of the 
Rayaru. In the mean while Sadasiva Raya gave to Sadasiva Gauda, 
son of Baswuppa, the Gauda of Kilidi, a government (Subayena) in 
Karnataka Desa, namely Guty, Baraeuru and Mangaluru. These 
three towns were given into the possession of Sadasiva Gauda, and 
his name was changed into Sadasiva Raya Nayaka, after the name of 
the Rayaru who gave him the power Suluntra (of governing by a 
deputy), and put it into his possession. From the year Durmuti 
1482 {A. D. 15^^), to the year Ghitrabanu 1685 (.d. D. 176^), six- 
teen persons, styling themselves Rajas of Kilidi or Ikeri, possessed 
the government 203 years. Particulars.” 

“ Seven persons governed 77 years, styling themselves servants 
{Cadaevarv) of Vijaya-nagara. Particulars.” 

“16 years Sadasiva Nakaya began to reign 1482. A. D. 1559. 

“ 9 years his younger brother Bhadruppa Nayaka ■” began to govern 
1498. A. D. 157^. 

“11 years Doda (great) Sunkana Nayaka, the son of Sadasiva Naya- 
ka' a first wife.” He began to govern 1507. A. D. 158-J^. 

“ 7 years Chiea (little) Sunkana Nayaka, the son of Sadasiva’s second 
wife.” He began to reign in 1518. A. D. 159f. 

“ 1 year Siduppa Nayaka, son of Chica Sunkana Nayaka.” He began 
to reign in 1525. A. D. 159|. 

“ 22 years Vencatuppa Nayaka, son of Doda Sunkana Nayaka.” He 
began to govern in 1526. A. D. 

“ This Vencatuppa's son, Bhadruppa Nayaka, and his son Bha- 
druppa Nayaka, governed for 23 years nominally as servants of the 
Rayaru, and 12 years as sovereign princes.” They began to reign 
in 15«, A. D. I62f. 

“ In all, as servants of the Rayaru, 7 princes governed 77 years.” 

“ After this, from the year Dhatu 1559 (A. D. 163f), till the 
year Ghitrabanu 1685 (A. D. I76f), nine Rajas gorvemed in their 
own name 126 years. Particulars.” 

“ The above mentioned Bhadruppa Nayakas 23 years ; but, de- 
ducting 1 1 years before they govern^ independently, they reigned 
in their own name 

“ 12 years.” ThLs began in 1559. A. D. 163f. 

“ 22 years Sivuppa Nayaka, son of Chiea Smikana Nayaku.” He 
began to reign 1671. A. D. 164f. 

“10 years his eldest son Bhadruppa Nayaka." He began to reign 
1593. A. D. 167^ 

“ 5 years Ifutso (Mad) Somasikhxira Nayaka, younger son of Sivuppa 
Nayaka." He began to reign in 1603. A. O. 168|. 

“ 12 Boda Chinna Magi, wife ot S^asikhara Nayaka.” She began 
to govern in 1608. A. D. 168^. 
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“ 16 years Basmuppa Nayaka, her adopted son.” He began to reign 
1620. A. D. 169^. 

“ 26 years Somasikhara Nayaka, his eldest son.” He began to reign 
1636. A. D. 171f. 

“ 31 years Budi (wise) Bastouppa Nayaka, son of Virahhadra, 
younger brother of Somasikhara.” He began to govern 1662. 
A. D. 7|. 

“ 2 years Chinna (little) Baswuppa Ndyaka, adopted son of Viru 
Magi, widow of iBudi Baswuppa.” He began to govern in 
1675. A. L. 175f 

“ 8 years Somasikhara Nayaka, another adopted son of Viru Magi.” 
He began to govern in 1677. A. D. 175^. 

“In all, ten independent princes of Kilidi governed 126 years.” 

Ramuppa says, that Doda Sunkana Nayaka resigned his 
government to his younger brother, and undertook a pilgrimage to 
Kdsi, or Benares. From thence he went to Bhely, where he en- 
countered and killed Ancusha Khan, a celebrated prize-fighter. On 
account of his gallantry he received many honours and lands from 
the king. The whole of these lands he gave in charity to the 
Brahmans, and returned home, where he lived in retirement, with- 
out making any attempt to resume his authority. His younger 
brother, in return, left the government to his nephew. This nephew 
Vencatuppa, and his son and grandson, the two Bhadruppa Nayakas, 
being weak men, and mere cyphem, the whole business of the coun- 
try was managed by their cousin Sivuppa, who acted as Dalawai, 
or minister. On their death without children, he succeeded to the 
sovereignty as lawful heir, and .seems to have been the greatest 
prince of the house. It was he who finally reduced the Jain Rajas 
of 2'ulava, and added to the family dominions the whole province 
of Ganara ■, for, on the overthrow of Vijaya-nagara, the Jain Poly- 
gars had assumed independence. His successor, Somasikhara^ was 
mad, and during the paroxysms of his disease committeif^ great 
enormities. He ripped up pregnant women with his own hands, 
and for the gratification of his lust seized every beautiful girl that 
he met. At length he was assassinated by a Brahman named 
Saumya, who was one of his servants. The rank of the nsgeggin did 
not save him, and he was put to death by the Sivabhaetars, who were 
much attached to this family of princes, as being of their own sect, 
and which by this murder seems to have become extinct. Doda 
Chinna Magi, the widow of Somasikhava, assumed the government j 
but having no children, she adopted Baswuppa, the son of Mareupa 
Chitty, a Banijiga merchant of Bideruru (Bednore), where the seat 
of government Hien was. The male descendants of this adopted 
son also ended in Budi Baswuppa, who left two widows, Chinna 
Magi, and Vira Magi. The latter, although inferior in rank, being 
a bold woman, put her superior in confinement; and, having adopted 
a young man named Chinna Basthtppa, she govmned in his name, 
a'.ud was called Rani. The publicity of her amorous intrigues was 
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SO scandalous, that the young Raja ventured to remonstrate with laoi- 
her concerning this part of her conduct. He was immediately 
removed by a violent death, and a boy was adopted in his stead, 
and called Somasikhara. Hyder, taking advantage of the disgust 
occasioned by her immoral conduct, subjected to his own authority 
the dominions of the Sivabhactara of Ikeri, and shut up the Rani 
and her adopted son in the fort of Madku-giri From thence they 
were taken by the Marattnha, but died before the purpose for which 
the Marattaha intended them could be carried into execution. The 
Raya Paditti proceeds thus ; 

" In the year Chitrabanu, of Salivahanam 1685 (.4. D. 176f), MuMtummcon- 
on the 3d of the -moon in Maga, on Friday at the ] 8th hour, the 
Nabob Hyder Aly Khan’s troops took possession of Bideruru city ; 
from which time this name was lost, and the place was called Hyder 
Nagara. This Nabob Hyder Ali Khan governed (that is to say the 
dominions of Ikeri) from Chitrabanu,, of Salivahanam 1685, till the 
3rd of the moon in Paushya of the year Shobacrutu, Saiivuhanam 
1706 (A. D. 178f), 20 years and 11 months.” 

"From the same year Shobacrutu, till Saturday the last of the 
moon in Chaitra, of the year Sidarti, Sal. 1722 {A. D. l|Jg), go- 
verned Tippoo Sultan 16 years, 3 months, and 28 days. 

“ On Monday the A mdvaaya in Chaitra, in the same year Sidarfy British go?ero- 
1722, the Company’s forces took possession of Sn Ranga Pattana.” 

It must be observed, that Saturday is the real date ; but, that 
being an unlucky day, the Brdhman changes the day of taking pos- 
session into Monday. In order, however, to show tliat it was on 
the same day with the fall of Tippoo, he tells us, that the one event 
happened on the last day of the month and the other on the Ama- 
vasya, which is the same thing. Such discordances therefore in 
Hindu chronology must not be considered by the antiquary as any 
proof^of either error or ignorance. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JOURNEY THROUGH THE NORTHERN PARTS OF CANAKA. 

February 18th. — 1 went four co.sses to Batuculla, which means the 
round town. A very steep barren ridge separates Beiduru from a 
fine level, which is watered by the Comhara, a small slow running 
stream, that in several places is dammed up for the irrigation of 
the fields. Here was formerly a market {Bazar) named Hosso-petta, 
which General Mathews desti’oyed. After passing this level, I 
came to a very barren country, but not remarkably hilly. It is 
covered with stunted trees, and intersected by a small rapid stream, 
the Sancada-gonda, and farther on by a narrow cultivated valley. 
Batuculla stands on the north bank of a small river, the Sancada- 
holay, which waters a very beautiful valley surrounded on every 
side by hills, and in an excellent state of cultivation. At the public 
expense eight dams are yearly made in order to water the rice 
grounds. They are constructed of earth, and are only intended to 
collect the stream in the dry season. In the raias they would be of 
no use, and the violence of the stream would then sweep away the 
strongest works. The dams are repaired between the ?7th of No- 
vember and the ICth of December, and are carried away in the two 
months which precede the summer solstice. There are here many 
coco-nut gardens, and these in the best condition of any that I have 
seen in Oanara. They are well inclosed with stone walls. Their 
produce is partly shipped for Mangalore, or Baja-pura, and partly 
sent to the country above the Ghats. 

Batucullaia a large open town containing 500 houses. It has two 
mosques ; one of which receives from the Company an allowance of 
100 Pagodas, and the other half as much. These places of worship 
are situated in a quarter of the town inhabited by Mussulmans 
alone. Many of these are wealthy, and go on commercial specula- 
tions to different parts of the coast ; but this is their home, and 
here they leave their families. In this part of the country there 
are no Buntar, nor does the language of Tttlava extend so far to the 
<!»ned north. In fact, AducuUa is properly in a country called Saiga ; 
and the most common farmers are a kind of Brahmans, named 
Saiga after the country, and a low caste of Hindus called Salepecas. 
There are here 76 Gudies, or temples belonging to the followers of 
the F^sa. liust year the officers of revenue, being all Brdhmam. 
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began by their own authority to levy money, under pretence of ISOI- 
applying it to the support of these places of worship ; but some of^®„’;;,y,«,iedfor 
them having been flogged, and dismissed from the service, a stop ‘^bUo'wrship”* 
was put to this dangerous practice, and the priests {Pujaris) must 
content themselves with voluntary contributions. Major Monro 
does not seem to have thought it necessary to be so liberal to the 
temples, as Major Macleod and Mr. Hurdis have been. I do not 
perceive that his economy has been attended with any bad effect ; 
and his conduct, on the whole, seems to h.ave gained the good 
opinion of every honest industrious man that lived under ];iis 
authority. 

Thinking to obtain some information from the Brahmans in a Account of the 
place where they were so numerous, I sent for some of them. They 
denied having ever been subject to the Jain, and said, that this and 
four other districts were each governed by an independent ofiicer, 
sent immediately from Nagara, meaning the capital above the Ghats ; 
for the present Nagara is a name of very recent origin. These four 
territories were Shiraly, Chiiiclawera, Garsopa, and Mirzee, and each 
occupied the whole country from the sea to the Ghats. They after- 
wards confessed, however, that this was only during the government 
of the Sivabhactars ; and that BatucuLla formerly belonged to Byra ■ 

Devi, a Jain princess, whose dominions extended almost to Barcuru, 
which belonged to a Jain Baja of the name of Budai su. These 
Brahmans having told me that at all their temples I should find 
inscriptions, I set out in search of them, and was a good deal dis- 
appointed to find none at jhe two chief Gudies ; and I inquired at 
several others, but was inmrmed that they had no such thing. In 
the course of my walk I met with two Jain temples of the kind Account by the 
called jBusfies, the only remains of sixty-eight that were formerly 
in the place. The one had an imscription dated in the year of SaL 
1468, A. D. 154f , in the reign of Runga-raya. He is not mentioned 
in the Raya Paditti, but in the inscription is said to have been 
brother’s son of Krishna Raya, by whom he was probably employed 
as a deputy. The date is toward the end of the time assigned by 
Ramuppa for the reign of Krishna Raya. At the other Busty is an 
inscription, daf^ Sal. 1479, A. D. 155f, in the reign of Sri Vira 
Sadasica Raya. A copy of this has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. From the Pujari of the Busty, one of the few Jain 
now remaining in the place, I obtained the following account. 

All the country between Carcul and Cumty belonged to a family 
of .fain Rajas, called by the common name of Byrasu Wbdears ; but 
each had a particular name, several of which the PUJari mentioned. 

ITie founder of this family, as wo have already seen, was Jenaditta, 
a fugitive prince •from the north of India. The last of these Wb- 
dear,% having no son, the greater part of his dominions was divided 
among his seven daughters, all of whom were called Byra Devi; 
and it is concerning them, that Ferishta has related an absurd fable. 

From these ladies Barcuni was taken by a Jain prince, whom the 
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Brdh'mans called Budarsu. The Byra Devi of this place built a fort, 
the ruins of which may still be traced. In her time the town was 
very large. During the war conducted by lim'd Cornwallis it suf- 
fered much from a plundering band of Marattahs, but is again 
recovering fast. The Piujari showed me the ruins of a Busty built 
by one of the Wodeara. The workmanship of the pillars and carving 
is superior to any thing that I have seen in India, probably owing 
to the nature of the stone, which cuts better than the granite in 
common use, and preserves its angles better than the common pot- 
stene, of which many temples are constructed. The quarry is four 
cosses to the eastward. The stone is what Mr. Kirwan calls Siewite 
in a slaty form, and consists of hornblende slate, with layers of 
white quartz, and a little felspar interposed. In some pieces these 
are occasionally wanting, and the plates of hornblende are connect- 
ed only by fibres of the same nature crossing the interstices between 
plate and plate. In some places again, the plates are waved, some- 
what like the layers of timber at a knot, and there the quantity of 
quartz and felspar generally exceeds that of the hornblende. 

As the Brahmans err in denying their former dependence on 
the Jain, and endeavour as much as possible to conceal the former 
existence of such odious infidels ; on the other side the Jain go 
into the contrary extreme, and deny altogether the dependence of 
their Bajaa on the kings of V ijaya-nagara, whicii from many inscrip- 
tions, and other circumstances, is quite indubitable. The Belalla 
frmily, who, till the time of Vishnu Verdana Raya’s conversion, 
were undoubtedly Jain, probably goUjBned their dominions, like 
other Hindu princes, by chiefs paying tribute, and holding their 
lands by military tenure. We have seen that, when their sovereign 
changed his religion, these chiefs threw off their allegiance, and 
continued in an independent anarchy, till subjected by Buia Panda, 
and soon after by Hari-hara. The princes of the throne of Vijaya- 
nagara, although favourers of the Brdhrmna who follow Vyaaa, did 
not venture to dispossess the Jain Rajas, but employed them as 
their vassals, both in the civil and military government of the 
country. When the government at Vijaya-nagara became weak 
xmder Sadasiva, and fell into utter contempt by the death of Rama 
Raya, the Jain Rajas a^in asserted their independence ; and in the 
inscription here, dated in the year 155f, the Byra Devi no longer 
acknowledges any superior. It was at this time that "Sadasiva 
Nagaka of Kilidi obtained a grant of Tulava from the king ; and, 
taking advantage of the weSmess of a female reign, he attacked 
the Jain without mercy. It must be observed, that the Jain are 
extremely obnoxious to the Sivabhactars, as they altogether deny 
the divinity of Jsteara; but the Brdhmans who serve as priests 
(Pujaris) in this temple are favorites, although among the Sivtt- 
bkadars they are not the order dedicated to the care of religion. 
In this^purt of the country the princes of Ikeri to have almost 
exiarpatra the Jain ; but toward the south they met with a moife 
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obstinate resistance, and made no considerable conquests there, until 1801. 
the government of Sivuppa, who fbigned from 164'2 till 1670, and * ' 
had the management of public affairs from about the year 1625. 

Even he was obliged to permit the Jain Mnjas of the south to retain 
their authority as his vassals ; and until the more vigorous govern- 
ment of Hyder they continued in power. 

19th February. — Honawera being too far distant for two days Feb. i9. 
journey with my cattle, I went a short stage of one coss and a half^M^..* 
to Skiraly. The country, after ascending the little hill above Batu- 
culla, is not steep ; but much of the soil is very poor, in many places 
the Laterite being almost entirely naked. In some other places the 
soil is very good ; and, although not level, a part of it has been 
formed into Betta land for the cultivation of rice ; which confirms 
the account given by the people of Haryadaka, concerning the possi- 
bility of rendering all the hills of Canara arable. In general, 
however, they are considered as not fit for this purpose. At Shiraly 
is a river csJled Shiralytari, which comes from a temple on the 
Ghats that is named Bhimeswara. The tide comes up to Shiraly, a 
mile from the sea, and forces the traveller to swim his cattle. The 
banks at the feny are rather stony ; but round the village, there is 
much rice land, and good plantations of coco-nut trees. A great 
quantity of salt is made in the neighbourhood. Shiraly is a poor 
village, with three or four shops. 

20th February . — I went three cosses to Beiluru, which signifies Feb. so. 
the cleared place, and is a common name in countries where the 
dialect of Karnata prevails^ My tents were, however, pitched in 
very stately grove of the Calophyllum inophyllum, which in this 
part of the country is much plant^ near the villages. It grows to 
a large size, especially in sandy places near the sea. The common 
lamp oil of the country is expressed from its seed, by means of a 
mill turned by oxen. It is here called Hoingay, the name by which 
^)ove the Ghats the Sobinia mitis is known. In Tulava and 
Malay ala it is called Puna, by us commonly written Boon- I suspect 
that the Poon of the eastern islands is indifferent. 

From Shiraly to Beiluru the plain, between the sea and the low Appearance of 
hUls, varies in breadth from half a mile to a mile and a half. Its 
soil is in general good, and almost the whole of it is cultivated for 
rice ; but few pi^ts yield two crops annually. The sea-shore is 
skirted with groves of coco-nut palms, and the view is very beau- 
tiful. This ^ain is only watered by two small streams, the one of 
which is a branch of the Shiraly. Among the low hills are said to 
be, as usual, many narrow rice vaUies. About three-quarters of a 
coss from Beiluru is Murodeswara, a temple standing on a lofty pro- 
montory that has been fortified, and at high water is insulated by 
a narrow channeL To the south of the promontory is a small bay 
sheltered by some rocks, which appear alrove the water, and afford 
protection to boats. Near this is a small village containing ^ops 
{Basars). South-west from the promontory is a peaked island. 
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which 1 suppose is what our seameu call Hog Island ; the natives 
call it Jaliconda. In the offing*from Murodeswara is a very large 
rock ; and .still farther west an island, which I suppose is what the 
seamen call Pigeon Island. It seems to be five or six leagues from 
the continent, and is pretty high, with a flat top. By the natives 
it is called Naytrany Guda, which last word signifies a hill. They 
say, that it has trees, with a small stream of fresh water, and good 
landing on its western side. Its caves are frequented by many wild 
pigeons, whence the European name is probably derived. It is 
fr-equented also by boats for coral, with which its shores abound : 
and they likewise supply aU the neighbouring continent with quick 
lime. 

To this island many people also go to pray, offer coco-nuts, and 
sacrifice to a stone pillar called Jetiga, which represents a Buta, or 
male devil. As this spirit is supposed to destroy the boats of those 
who neglect him, he is chiefly worshipped by traders and fishermen. 
On the continent there is another pillar called Jetiga ; but as this 
devil is less troublesome than the one on the island, he receives 
fewer marks of attention. 

At Beiluru the inhabitants, living in scattered houses unpro- 
tected by forts, suffered much in the Marattah invasion ; and there 
is not remaining above one half of the people that would be 
requisite to cultivate the ground. Owing to this cause, a great part 
of the coco-nut palms have died. A good tree is reckoned to pro- 
duce annually 50 nuts. The rice lands near the sea, contrary to the 
common rule in Malayala, are reckoned more productive than those 
inland ; but the soil here near the sea is not so sandy as that to the 
south, and the beach is quite firm ; whereas to the south it is ve^ 
heavy. The roads here are in general good ; but that is entirely 
owing to the nature of the country, no pains having been bestowed 
on them by the natives. Every now and then the traveller comes 
to a river, hill, or rock totally impracticable for a carriage of an^ 
kind, and very difficult even for cattle that are carrying back loads. 

21st February.— I went four cosses to the south side of the Hona- 
wera lake, and encamped in a coco-nut grove close by the ferry, 
which is above a mile wide, and without previous notice it is im- 
possible to procure a conveyance capable of transporting cattle. 
The country from Beiluru to Cassei-goda, about two miles from the 
ferry, is one of the most barren that I ever saw. It consilts of low- 
hills of Laterite, which extend down to the sea, and are almost 
destitute of soil. In some places a few stunted trees may be seen j 
but in general the rock is thinly scattered with tufts of grass, or of 
thorny plants. On the whole route there are only two rSurow- val- 
lies. In these there are a few inhabitants, and a little good rice- 
land. On descending to Cassergoda the traveller enters a plain, 
whidh, after having been in the desert, looks well : hut its sod is 
ve^ poor, and it wants cultivators, especially to plant coco-nut 
pahoM, for which it is best fitted.. 
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The lake is of great extent, and, like that at Kunda-pura, 1801. 
contains many islands, some of which are cultivated. It reaches //c- 

almost to the Ghats, and in the dry season is quite salt ; hut it nuKcm. 
receives many small streams, which during the rainy monsoon 
become torrents, and render the whole fresh. By the natives it is 
commonly called a river, but lake is a more proper term. The lake 
abounds with fish ; but many more are taken in the sea, and, when 
salted, form a considerable article of commerce with the inland 
country. Each fishing-boat pays annually to government from four 
to six Rupees. 

Garsopa is a district including all the lands on the south side of carsopn. 
the lake, and part of those on the north. The chief town, of the 
same name, stood at the extremity of the lake on its south side. 

This is now in ruins, and ought to be distingui.shed from a fort of 
the same name above the Ghats, which is laid down by Major Rennell. 

Honawera, or Onore, as we call it, was totally demolished by 
Tippoo after he had recovered it by the treaty of Mangalore. It was 
formerly a place of great commerce, and Hyder had established at 
it a dock for building ships of war. In the lake remain the wrecks 
of some which were sunk by our troops, after the fort was taken by 
assault. There is now a custom-house at the place, and some poor 
people have made offers of rebuilding the town if government would 
assist them. Five shops only have been rebuilt, and these are not 
in the situation of the former town. Boats now come from Goa and 
Raja-pura ; and from merchants who live scattered near the bank 
of the lake, they purchase rice, pepper, coco-nuts, Betel-nut, .salt« 
fi.sh, &c. 

The piratical boats from the Maraltah cca.st are a great irapedi- Pirates, 
ment to commerce ; they hover espechdly round Pigeon Island, and 
have even the impudence to enter the rivers and iidets of the coast. 

Eight days ago they cut out from this place two boats ; fifteen days 
sigo one boat from Manky ; and five day.s previous to that a fourth 
from Batuculla. 

A little way north from the entrance to Ilonav:cra lake is Basira FoiUfiej 
Rasa Durga, called by us Fortified Inland. Its works were erected 
by Sivuppa Nayaka of Ikeri, and it, contains coco-nut palms and 
plantain trees, with abundance of fresh water. Boats can occtmon- 
ally go to it in the south-west mohsoon ; I imagine tliat vSieis 
might even then find .shelter in the channel between it and the 
continent. It produces the best quality of Cavi, or reddle, which 
is used by the natires for painting their house.s. 

All the country, as far as Gaukarna inclusive, is called iiaiya, Thecountrynu- 
and seems formerly to have been under the influence of Raiana, 
king of BcHca, or Ceylon. Triichenopoly is .said t) have been the - 

.station of his most northern garrison <iu the eastern sitle of the ***””■ 
peniu.sula. It is yirobablc. that rm the we.st side hi.s dominion.^ 
extended mneli larthcr. Although a kinggovrniing the llacshara, or 
devils, hcscem.. loli.ivc bc'^n a pi'*us IBi>r{,i _ and four tempi’.., dedi- 
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cated to /Siva in Haiga, are said to have been erected by him. Their 
names are Mahaboleswara at Gaukarna ; Muradesivara, which I 
p^sed yesterday ; Shumbeswara, on the south side of the lake ; and 
Darestvam, half a coss from Hulledy-pura. He also built Sujenwara, 
which is in Kankana. 

22nd February . — I crossed the inlet or lake, and went two cosses 
io Mulledy-pur a, where the Tahsildar of Honaweravesides. The road 
leads over a plain of rice-ground. The soil is poor, and much 
intersected and spoiled by creeks containing salt-water; this, 
however, might be easily excluded by dams. Hulledy-pura is an 
open town containing .S52 houses, and is situated east from a con- 
siderable creek that runs through the plain. Its present name, 
signifying turmeric-town, was given to it by Hyder ; for its origi- 
nal appellation, Handy-pura, signifying hog- town, was an abomina- 
tion to the Mussulman. 

23rd February. — I remained at Hulledy-pura, with a view of 
taking an account of the agriculture of the country, as an example 
of that which prevails in Haiga. I found most of the cultivators 
to be Brahmans, cunning as foxes, and much alarmed concerning 
my intentions in questioning them on such subjects. Great reliance, 
therefore, cannot be placed on what they said, especially as their 
answers were very contradictory. 

Most of the cultivated lands in Haiga are private property ; 
but the hills and forests belong to the government. Every man 
pays a certain Shiatu, Caigada, or land-tax, for the whole of his pro- 
perty in cumulo, #nd cultivates it in whatever manner he pleases. 
This prevents a traveller from being able to ascertain how far the 
tax is reasonable or oppressive. The proprietors are called Muluga- 
ras, and are chiefly Brahmans. Most of them cultivate their lands 
on their own account ; but some let a part out to Gaynigaras, or 
renters ; for Gayni signifies rent. Very few are encumbered with 
mortgages ; the Brahmans of Haiga, like most Hindus, being in 
many respects good economi.sts. 

Those who keep twenty ploughs are reckoned very wealthy ; 
men in moderate circumstances have from four to six ; but a very 
great number possess only one plough. The Brahmans perform no 
labour with their own hands. One of them says, that he has four 
plmigbs, with eight oxen, and keeps four male and four female ser- 
vants. The extra expenses of harvest and weeding amount to 20 
Morays of rough rice. He sows 20 Morays , on low land, and 2 
Colagas on hill land, and has a coco-nut garden containing 200 trees. 

In the farmS of the Brahmans most of the labour is performed 
by slaves. These people get daily Hany of rice : a woman receives 
1 Hany. Each gets yearly 2^ Rupees worth of cloth, and they are 
allowed time to build a hut for themselves in the coco-nut garden. 
They have no other allowance, and out of this pittance must support 
their infants and aged people. The woman’s share is nearly 15 
bushels a year, worth rather less than 14^ Rupees ; to this if we add 
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her allowance for clothes, she gets 16f Rupees a year, equal to 1?01. 

1/. 16s. 8|d. The man’s allowance is 22J bushels, or 23f Rupees, 
or 21. 3s. O^d. 

A male free servant, hired by the day, gets 2 Hanies of rice, wages c^&ee 
Both work from seven in the morning until five in the evening ; 
but at noon they are allowed half an hour to eat some victuals that 
are dressed in the family as part of their allowance ; and every caste 
can eat the food which a Brahman has prepared. 

The leases granted to tensLVi\& (Gaynigaras) are in general for teases, rent, and 
from four to ten years. For each crop of rice they pay, for every 
Moray sown, 2 Morays of rice for land of the first quality ; 1 J for 
middling land; and 1 Moray of rice for the worst land: out of 
this the proprietor pays the taxes. The proprietor ought to find 
security for the payment of the land tax. If he does not, a revenue 
officer is sent to superintend the harvest, to sell the produce, and 
to deduct the revenue from the proceeds. This is a miserable 
system, and one of a true Hindustan;/ invention ; as the person sent 
to collect the harvest received an allowance from the farmer; and 
thus one of the idle tatterdemalions that formed part of the clamor- 
ous suite of some great man had for a while the cravings of his 
appetite satisfied. If a man has given security, and fails in payment, 
on the third day after the term the .security is called upon, and con- 
fined until the revenue is paid. The estate is never sold on account 
of arrears ; and where the crop has failed from bad seasons, or other 
unavoidable causes, a deduction from the rent is generally allowed. 

Estates that pay 20 Pagodas as land-tax, sA for about 100 Pa- Value oieat 
godas. The same quantity of land may be mortgaged for 50 Pagodas. 

The lender gets the whole profits of the estate for interest ; but, 
whenever the borrower pleases to repay the debt, he may resume 
his land. 

Both these circumstances, of estates being saleable, and capable 
of being let on mortgage, show, that they are of more value to the 
proprietors than what might be esteemed as an adequate reward for 
the labour and expense of cultivation. This is also evinced by the 
number of disputes that happen concerning succession. These, in 
the first instance, are determined by the Tahsildar, with the assist- 
ance of a Panchaity, or assembly of respectable neighbours. The 
decision is sent to the collector, who, as he sees reason, either con- 
firms it finally, or investigates farther into the matter. Here a 
man’s sons generally divide the estate equally among them ; but 
the eldest manages the whole, and they live altogether. When it 
comes to be divided among a number of cousins, owing to more than 
one brother of a family having children, the estate is commonly let, 
and the rent divided. 

I measured three fields. The first containing 76,280 square feet, Qnantit of seej 
was rated in the public accompts at Morays sowing, which would* 
make the seed at the rate of 2 bushels an acre. The next plot 
measured 10,135 square feet, and was said to sow 8 Hanies, which- is 
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1801 * ^ bushel an acre. The thii'd plot measured 21,356 

Feb. 23. square feet, and was said to require 20 Hanics of seed, which is at 
the rate of l/jVo bushel an acre. These agree so ill, that much 
dependence cannot be placed on the estimate ; but, having no better 
t grounds to proceed upon, I must take the average, or 2j'^''^^ bushels 
as the seed required for one acre. This is nearly the same quantity 
with that used in the southern parts of Malabar ; but much greater 
than would appear to be the case in Mr. Ravenshaw’s district. 

In this neighbourhood there are three kinds of rice-ground; 
Mackey, Bijlu, and Cant. The first is the higher ground, which 
gives only one crop in the year. The Bylu ground gives either two 
crops of rice, or one of rice and one of pulse. The Caru in the rainy 
season is so deeply inundated, that it cannot then be cultivated ; and 
in the dry season gives one crop. The crop of rice produced in the 
rains is called Gatica ; that which grows in the dry season is called 
Sughi. 

Qii^itrard price In the accompanying Table, several particulars, relative to the 

efdifferentrices. cTjUiyation of rice are detailed. The rice raised on Mackey ground 
is of a very inferior quality to that raised on the lower fields, and is 
that which is given to slaves and day labourers. Its average price 
is 12 Pagodas a Gorge, or 21| pence a bushel ; while that of the 
other is 20 Pagodas a Gorge, or 35J pence a bushel. 


Table explaining the cultivation of Rice at Hullechj-pura. 
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On Umkeyiini- The Only mode of cultivation used here for Mackey land is that 
called Mola, or sprouted-seed. In the month preceding, and that 
following the summer solstice, when the rains commence, the field 
is ploughed five times in the course of fifteen days, and all the 
while the water is confined. Before the last ploughing it is ma- 
nured with dung from the cow-house. After the ploughings the 
field is smoothed with the Noli-haligay, or plank drawn by oxen 
(Plate XXIL Fig. 58). It is then h^owed with the Hali gay , 
which is the same with the Halivay of Seringapatam (Plate XV. 
Fig. 9} ; and at the same time roots and weeds are polled out by 
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the hand. The water is then allowed to run off, and the prepared 1801. 
seed is sown hroad-cast. If in three days any rain falh the seed 
lost, and the field must he sown again. For a month the water is 
allowed to run off as fast as it falls, after which it is confined on the , 

rice until the crop is ripe. At the end of one moon and a half the 
weeds are removed by the hand. 

The straw is cut with the grain. Tliat intended for seed is imme- Management of 
diately thrashed, and dried seven days in the sun. That intended ^ 
for eating is put in heaps for eight days, and defended from the 
rain by thatch. The grain is then either beaten off svith a stick, or 
trodden by oxen ; and for three days is dried in the sun. The 
whole is preserved in Morayn or straw bags, and kept in the house, 
till it can be boiled, and cleaned from the husks ; for the farmer 
here never sells rough rice (Paddy). All the grain that is cut in the 
rainy season is boiled, in order to facilitate the separation of the 
husks. 

The Catica crop on Bylu land is mostly sown sprouted-seed : a Catica crop of 
very little only is transplanted. Tlie manner of preparing the seediMd.”^ 
here is, to steep the straw bag containing it in water for an hour 
twice a day. In the intervals it is placed on a fiat stone wliioh 
stands in the house, and it is pressed down by another. Tl>e large- 
grained seeds require three days of this treatment, and are sown on 
the fourth day. The small-grained seeds are steeped two days, and 
sown on the third. For the Catica crop on Bylu land tlie five 
ploughings are given at the same season as for that on 2Inchijy land. 

After the fifth ploughing the field in the course #f five days is ma- 
nured, and ploughed again twice, having all the while had the water 
confined on it. The mud is then smoothed wdth the rake drawn by 
oxen ; the water is let off, and the prepared seed is sown broad-cast. 

It is managed afterwards exactly like the crop on Mackey land ; and, 
as it ripens toward the end of the rainy season, the straw is in 
general -well preserved. rice however, to enable the husks to bo 

easily removed, must be always boiled. 

The Sughi crop on Bylu land is entirely sown sprouted-seed. In Stighi crop of 
the two months following the autumnal equinox, the field is ploughed "cd:™ ‘ 

eight times, then manured with cow house dung, and ploughed a 
ninth time. It is then smoothed with the rake drawn by oxen, having 
been all the while inundated. The water is then drawn off by an 
instrument named Gaitmlly (Plate XXV. Fig. 70), which is wrought 
by a man like a rake. Small furrows are then mad^ in the mud, to 
allow the water to drain off thoroughly, which is done by a small 
wooden instrument named Shirula (Plate XXV. Fig. 69). In the 
month preceding the winter solstice the seed is sown. On the ninth 
day a little water is given ; and, as the rice grows, the quantity is 
gradually increased. Till the end of the first month, the rain water 
in general is not expended ; afterwards, by means of the machine 
called Yatam, the fields are supplied from small reservoirs and ’'-ells, 
or stUl more commonly from rivulets or springs, the water of which 
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is raised by dams, and spread over the fields. These dams are veiy 
simple, eonsistiiig of earth and the branches of trees, with a few 
stones intermixed. The government in general is at the expense of 
making the reservoirs and dams. 

In the rainy season the Garu land is covered with water to the 
depth of from three to six feet ; and on that account cannot be then 
cultivated. Afterwards it is cultivated exactly in the same mannw 
as the Byhv land for the Sttyhi crop ; and, although it yields only one 
crop in the year, the produce is not greater. 

Upon some of the Bylu land, where there is not a supply of watw 
for two crops of rice, a crop of some of the dry grains is taken in the 
Sughi season. The quantity of seed for all the kinds is the same. 
2 Colagas for a Moray land, or bushel an acre. 

Of the grains cultivated, 

Eltu, or Sesamum produces 10 Oolagas^or acre. 

UdUy Phaseolus mittimoo^ R., produces 12 ColagaSj or 1 tVo*o an acre. 

Htssaru, Bily (white) Phaseolus mitngoj produces 14 Colagas^ or 2-j^^5bu3heIs an aCTe. 

Pachy (green) produces 10 Colagasy or 1^*^^ bushel an acre.. 

For all these, the ground is ploughed five times in the month 
which precedes the shortest day ; hut the llessaru is sown fifteen 
days later than the Ellu, and the Udu fifteen days later than the 
He 8 s 0 .ru. Before the last ploughing, the field is manured with ashes. 
The seed is sown broad-cast, and covered with the rake drawn by 
oxen. A month after seed time, the weeds are removed by the 
hand. Cattle will eat the straw of all the three pulses, but it is 
reckoned a worse fodder than the straw of rice. 

Sugar-cane is raised on Mackey land ; but four years must inter- 
vene between every tv/o crops; and for the first two years after 
cane, the l ice does not thrive. The kind of cane used here is called 
Bily-cabo, which above the Ghats is called Mara-cabo. Inland they 
cultivate the Cari-cabo, which above the Ghats is called Puttaputty. 
In the month preceding the vernal equinoX|ihe field is dug to the 
depth of ten inches with the hoe called Citiari. It is then ploughed 
five times, and smoothed with the rake drawn by oxen. Channels 
for conveying the water are then made, parallel to each other, and 
at the distance of three cubits. They are about nine inches wide, 
as much deep, and raised a little above the surface, the field being 
level. The intermediate beds are formed into ridges perpendicular 
to the channels, and resembling those of a potatoe field when it has 
been horse-hoed. The field is then covered with bushes, grass, dry 
cow-dung, and especially with dried parasitical plants such as Hpi- 
dendra, Lemodora, &o., and the whole of these are burned to ashes as 
a manure. On the third day after this the canes intended for plant- 
ing are cut into pieces, each containing three joints, and these are 
soaked in water two days. Then in each furrow between two 
ridges are placed longitudinally two rows of these cuttings. Each 
piece leaves an interval of four inches between it and the next piece 
of &e smne row. The rows are placed near the bottom of the for- 
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rows, and are slightly covered with earth ; and the furrows are 1801. 
then filled with water. All this must he performed before the new 
year commences at the equinox. Next day the furrows are again 
watered, and this is repeated on the eighth day, and afterwards 
once every four days. Two months after planting the field is 
weeded, and the ridges are repaired with a small hoe called //a/w- 
catay. The field is then manured with ashes, and with mud taken 
out of places where water lies deep. After this the watering is re- 
peated once in four days still the commencement of the rainy season, 
when the ridges are thrown down, and new ones formed at the roots 
of each row of canes. In nine months these ripen without farther 
trouble. The water is in general raised by the machine called 
Yatam, from wells in which it is found at the depth of from three 
to twelve feet from the surface- Three men are required to water 
and cultivate one Moray land, of which l-fSjy are equal to an acre ; 
but at the time they are so employed the farm requires little other 
work. The canes are very small, being from 2 to cubits long, 
and about the thickness of a man’s thumb. The juice is expressed 
by a mUl, which consists of three cylinders moved by a perpetual 
screw. The force is applied to the centre cylinder by two capston 
bars, wrought by six or eight men ; and the whole machine is ex- 
tremely rude, A Moray land produces 10 Mawids of Jayory, worth 
in all 5 Pagodas. This is at the rate of hundred-weiglit an 

acre, worth about 3/-. 10s. My informants seem to have greatly 
under-rated the quantity of J ayory. 

In the very satisfactory answers which Mr. Head, the collector, 
has been so good as to send to my queries, be observes as follows: 

“ As the land on which the sugar-cane is reared is all rice-ground, 
its cultivation might be increased to a very considerable extent ; 
but not without lessening the quantity of rice, because, the market 
for sugar being neither so extensive nor so profitable, by any means, 
as that for rice, few farmers would bo at the expense of levelling 
and preparing ground for .sugar-cane only. They, probably, even 
now plant a.s much of their grounds with the sugar-cane a.s they 
think they can readily sell ; but I do not think this cultivation will 
be ever much increa.sed, because the late reduction in the export 
duties on rice, together with the increased demand for that article, 
make its cultivation of still more importance to the farmer than it 
was heretofore.” 

In this Gramam of Hulledy-pura there are 141 Mnlayaras, or 
proprietors, whose estates in the revenue accompts arc said to amount 
to 1441^ Morays sowing, or 805 J acres. They have besides, hy 
actual enumeration, 7499 coco-nut palm.s, and 220 Arecas, young 
and old. The IShistu, or land-tax, is 1084'^-| Bahadury Pagodas, or 
4361. 16 j. lit?. 

The land called here Betta, or Ilackcht, like the Parnm of « hiu- 
Malabar, is formed into terraces; but on these rice is not cultivated. 
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The only crops that it produces are Sesamwi and Udu (Phaseolus 
niinimoo, Eoxb). On this kind of gi'ound, after the soil has been 
ploughed three times, and manured with ashes, these grains are 
sown broad-cast in the second month aftei’ the summer solstice. 
The seed is covered with a hoe called Ella-kudali. The produce is 
much the same as on Bylu land ; but there are no means by which 
the extent of Bettn ground can be estimated. 

In the hilly parts of the country, man}'- people of a Mdraitnh ex- 
traction use the Cumri, or Golu-cculu cultivation. In the first season 
after bui-ning the woods, they sow iJnyy {Cynosurus) , Tovary {Gytisus 
cujdii), and Ilanilii (Ricrnuf:). Next year they have from the same 
ground a crop of Shamay (Paniciim miliare, Lamarck.) These hills 
are not pi ivate property, and pay no land-tax ; but those who sow 
them pay, for the right of cultivation, a poll-tax of half a Pagoda, 
or nearly 4.s. On account of poverty, many of them at present are 
exempted fi'om this tax. 

I could here procure no satisfactory account of the garden culti- 
vation, and shall not state what was said on the subject ; but shall 
defer desciibiug the gardens of Haiga until anotlier opportunity. 

The only cattle in Haiga are buffaloes and oxen, about _an 
equal number of each of which are used in the plough. This im- 
plement is here of the same form as that in the neighbourhood of 
Seringapatam. In they have no carts. Many of the cattle 

are imported from the countries adjacent to the Ghats near Nagara, 
and even these are of the poorest kind, nor are they larger than 
those of Malayala or Tulav.t. In the dry season, although fed with 
hay and straw, they are scarcely able to crawl. In the rainy season 
they grow fat, and strong, on the natural grass of the hills. Work- 
ing oxen get the powder which separates from rice while it is 
heuten ; buffaloes get the cake which is left after squeezing the 
oil from coco-nut kernels. The natives are ignorant that the cake 
which is formed in the same manner from Sesamum seed could be 
given to their cattle. Milk, and butter, or Ghee, are very dear, 
owing to the small number of cows, and their Wretched condition. 

At night the cattle in every part of Haiga are kept in the house, 
where they are daily well littered with fresh materials. The litter 
and dung are carefully reserved, as a manure for rice-land ; and the 
manure that is made from each kind of litter is kept in a separate 
dunghill. lathe two months preceding, and in that following the 
winter solstice, the litter is dry grass, and the manure formed with 
it is called Garadada Gohra. Dry leaves of every kind of teree, 
except those that are prickly, and those of the Govay (Goa) or 
Anacardium occidentak, Lin., are used as litter in the three Ibllowing 
months, and form a manure which is called Dmyghena Qobra. 
During the six remaining months, mostly of wet weather, the fresh 
leaves of trees are used for litter, and make a dung called Sudi 
Gohra, which is esteemed the best. The ashes of the family are 
kept in a separate pit, and are applied to different purposes The 
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cakes made of cow-dung are little used as fewel in tlds part of the 1801. 
country ; but, to increase the quantity of manure, the women and 
hoys follow the cattle while at pasture, and pick up the dung. 

The Seer weight at HulMy-ptira is the same with that of Man- wdcht-. 
galore. It ought to weigh 21' Bombay Rupees; ; hut, these being a 
scarce article with the shopkeepers, in their stead or Dudiie, 

are commonly used, and are somewhat heavier. 

The Maund for the common articles in the 

market (Bazar) =40 or 24yVb Ih. 

The il/awnt? of pepper =42 do or 26,''g'Jj lb. 

of Betel-nut =4.51- do or 27-]^bV Ih. 

of dr}' coco-nut kernels . , . =.4.S do or 29-JiTjV lb. 

ot Jagory =44 do or2G,V(Tlb. 

There are in use here two kinds of grain mea.sure ; one lor the nry-mcinnr?. 
farmers, and one for the merchants. The ba.sis of tlic farmer’s measure 
is the Many, containing 87 J cubical inches. 

2 Haniee ‘*•‘1 Colaga = Bushel O O.SIG." 

20 Colagas ==l Moray or Mady for common use — Busliel 1'632 

22i Colagas =1 Moray for sale = Bushel I'Sb'lG 

15 Colagas =1 Moray for seed = Bushel 1-224 

The basis of the measure by which merchants deal is the Sida of 
32J cubical inches. 

6 Sidas =1 Colaya -= Bushel 0 

20 Colagas =1 Moray, or Mudi --= Bushel IiVc'ct 

30 Morays =1 Gorge = Bushel 

The market (Bazar) Mudy, or Moray, .and that of the farmers 
for sale, ought to be the same : but they differ parts of a bushel. 

Any exact coincidence, however, cannot be expected from the rude 
implements which the Hindus employ in forming their measures. 

The difterent rjuantities that are called by the same denomination, 
when used for different purposes, seem to have been contrived with a 
view of increasing the difficulty of the government in acquiring a 
knowledge of the real state of the country. 

The common currency here consists oilkcri, Sidtany, .and Bohn- moh.v, 
diiry Varnhas, Moons, or Pagodas; Surat and Madras Rupees, which 
are considered as of equal value, and pass for one quarter of a Pa- 
goda ; Silver Fanams, of the same kind as are current in Malabar, 
but here five and a half arc only equal to one Rupee ; and the Any 
Dudu, or elephant Dubs, coined by Tippoo, ten of which pass for one 
Fanam. The revenue is collected in a much greater variety of coiris, 
according to a rate fixed by the collector, which private people .also 
have adopted in their dealings ; in forming it, therefore, duo regard 
to justice has been observed. 

Having assembled the principal traders from the neighbourhood, ( omtrfrce, 
they said, that in the government of Hyder the trade of Honav-era 
was very considerable. 

The Company had established a factory, where they annually enr-r 
procured from above the about 7'.o Cu"'bV i~20 lij ) of pepper, 
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and 150 Candies the produce of tlie low country. The greater part 
of the pepper from above the Ghats was sold directly by Myder. 
The chief of the factory contracted with individuals for the pro- 
duce of Billighy, and of the low country, and advanced sometimes 
one-half, and at others the whole of the price, which varied from 
110 to 120 Ruitees a Candy of 520 lb. The merchants again began 
to make advances to the cultivators iu the month alter the autumnal 
equinox, which is about four months before crop season. These 
advances were always less in amount than what the merchant re- 
ceived from the Company ; and the use of the balance, and two 
Rupees on each Candy, are alleged to have been all the profit which 
he received. The advances were not made to individuals ; but the 
merchant gave a certain sum into the hands of some respectable 
Gauda, or chief of a village, who contracted to deliver a certain 
quantity of pepper at Honatuera, at two Rupees si Candy less than the 
Company’s price. What profits these Gaudas had the merchants do 
not know. There were no export duties ; and nobody, except the 
Company, exported pepper. 

Ryder sold to the Company the whole of the sandal wood. None 
of it is produced below the Ghats ; and the quantity then brought 
annually to Honatcera was from two to three hundred Candies of 
600 lb. 

No cardamoms ever came this way. 

All the Betel-nut exported from Honawera was the produce of 
the low country between Batuculla and Mir zee, and amounted an- 
nually to lOOO Candies of 5601b. worth 10,000 Pagodas f4034i!. 19s. 
7d.): of this the Company took a considerable quantity, both 
raw and boiled ; and, for whatever they wanted, they had always a 
preference. 

The trade in coco-nuts, both whole, and in the state called Copra 
on dried kernels, was in the hands of individuals. The value an- 
nually exported was about 12,000 Rupees (1206?. Is, IJd.). Owing 
to the great number of inhabitants, rice was then imported ; at pre- 
sent it is the chief article of export. There never were in this 
country any manufactures. The oppressions of the late Sultan soon 
destroyed the whole trade ; and the merchants are now just begin- 
ning to appear from their lurking-places, or to return from the 
countries to which they had fled. The exports at present, besides 
rice, are a little pepper. Betel-nut, and coco-nut ; which are pur- 
chased by boats from God, Bombay, and Raja-pura. The Marattah 
pirates are a great obstacle to the inhabitants building boats for the 
exportation of goods. 

The present price of staple articles here is : 


Rico for slaves, per Corge Pagodas ... 13 

coarse... ... ... ... ■]5 

, ... 22i 

Betel-nut boiled, per Candy... ... ... ]5 

Betel-nut i^w ... ... ... n 


t 
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Coco-nut Copra per Candy pagodas... 10 

whole per 1000 6 '*’■ 

Black pepper, per Candy SO 

Jagory of sugar-cane, Maunds 2| ... 1 

24111 February . — I went a long journey, called four cosses, and Feb. 2 *. 
encamped on the south side of a river opposite to Mirzee. About rte'cTunuy! '' 
two oosses from Hulled y-pura, I came to a town named Cumty. It 
seems to have been formerly a place of some note. Its lanes are 
straight, and fenced with stone walls, and it has many coco-nut 
gardens. Twice it had the misfortune of having Tippoo's army en- 
camped in its vicinity ; and on both occasions it was burned down 
by some of the irregulars. On its south side is a plain, intersected 
by a salt water creek, which allows much salt to be made. The soil 
of the plain, which extends all the way from Hulledy-pura, is very 
sandy. For a coss north from Cumty, the ground is high, with very 
little cultivation ; but a great part of it seems to be lit for being 
formed into Mackey, or at least into Betta land. Between this and 
the river is a very fine plain, called Fleyada, from a small town near 
which I encamped. The low lands here are subject to being inun- 
dated by the swelling of the river, which frequently spoils the 
Catica crop of rice when the farmers attempt to cultivate it. The 
appearance of the farm-houses at Megada denotes that the inhabi- 
tants are in a much more comfortable situation than is usual in India. 

The river called Tary-holay, abounds with fine oysters. At this 
place, which is three cosses from the sea, it is at tliis season about 
600 yards wide. The tide and salt-water go up about three cosses 
farther. Its northern bank is high, and was formerly occupied by a 
fort and town called Midijay, corrupted by the Mussulmans into 
Mirzee, Merzee, and Merjiean. This place suffered much in a siege 
which it stood against Hyder; and in the oppressive government 
of his son it was entirely deserted. The river formed the northern 
boundary of the dominions of a Jain family, who resided at Cumty, 
and possessed the country as far south as Honawera. 

There being in this neighbourhood many palm garden-s, I as- PUnuuons, 
.sembled the cultivators, and obtained from them the following 
account : 

In this part of the country the .sandy downs near the sea are creo-nut. 
not much esteemed for the cultivation of the coco-nut. Here the 
fannei-s prefer the bank.s of .salt-water inlets ; and neqr these the 
rising grounds are generally planted, .and the houses are built in the 
gardens. About towns, many gardens are enclo.scd with .stone walls ; 
in villages, the proprietor are contented with fences of earth, like 
those in Malabar. Once in two years the whole garden is dug, and 
fresh earth at the same time is spread throughout, by the indus- 
trious, to the depth of two inches ; but lazy people allow only a 
little to the roots of each tree. The garden gets no other manure, 
except some salt to the young seedlings when these are trans- 
planted, For six month.? in the year they must be watered onf’e in 
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four days. A j oung tree, lit for transplanting, cosis two Bubg 
(about a penny), and is set in place of an old one which has died; 
so that the garden is never suffered to decay. In a good sod, the 
trees when ten years old begin to produce fruit, but in bad soils 
they are much later. Common reckoning says, that a coco-nut 
palm live.s 1 OO years : but some die at 20, and many at all inter- 
mediate ages. At all times plantains and Yams (Dioscorea) are 
I'aiscd in the coco-nut gardens. Rich people never draw juice finm 
their coco-nut trees, c.xcept in one year when they are young. For 
some years before the young palms can bring the fruit to maturity, 
they produce flowers ; but, by extracting juice for one year, their 
coming to perfection is hastened. If any disease happen to the tree, 
rich men, to give relief to the sickly plant, do not extract juice as 
is usual in some places, but with a sharp iron they bore a hole into 
the pith above the diseased part. Poor people, not being able to 
raise money to pay' the wages of their woi’kmen, giv'e them annually 
a certain number of trees for extracting juice, with which they can 
procure a daily subsistence. This compels the poor man, once in 
four or five y'ears, to take juice from his trees. Besides, although 
this practice soon kills the tree, it gives much more immediate profit, 
especially in poor soils. In good soils, the nuts are of equal value 
with the juice ; as a good tree in such a situation mves on an 
average, 80 full giown nuts, worth 25 Rupees a thousand ; and 100 
trees in such a soil, good and bad, young and old, produce 3000 nuts, 
which is at the rate of three quarters of a Rupee for each. In ^ 
indifierent soil the same number of trees produce only 1000 nuts, 
Avhich is only at the rate of a quarter of a Rupee for each ; but the 
coco-nut trees, good and bad, produce each a Rupee worth of juice, 
one-half of which goes to the extractor, and one-half is clear profit 
to the proprietor. T)ne man can collects the juice of forty trees, and 
his share of the produce, being 20 Rupees (2/. Os. 3^d.), is reckoned 
a sufficient maintenance for a man, his wife and children; for the 
people who extract the juice of palms are of a very low caste. 

The Betel-nut gardens ai'e cultivated, at a distance from the 
banks of rivers, in the upper ends of narrow vallies, which contain 
BylVj land. The best soil is red, and contains shining particles, 
which I take to be mica. This soil is called Cagadala, Next in 
value to this is Gujiny, which is a black loose earth. The worst 
soil is called Betta, and is a hard earth composed of decayed or 
broken Luterite. The Cagadala is found in the bottoms of the val- 
lies at their upper end, and is watered from a small reservoir, 
whence the water sometimes runs off by sluices, and sometimes is 
raised into the channels by the machine called Yatam. The Guginy 
is found very'' low and level, where the hills forming the valley 
begin to recede a little from each othei'. In such land the water at 
all .seasons of the year stands in the ditches, but is of a quality per- 
nicious to the Areca, wdiich must be watered fi’om springs or rivu- 
lets. The Betta land forms the upper parts of the declivities of the 
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iiiils, and must be irrigated, by the hand, with water drawn from iSOL 
wells that are dug in the valley below. The garden must be fenced 
with a wall of stone or mud, on the upper side of which a deep 
drain must be formed to carry off the water, which during the rainy 
season descends from the hills in torrents. In this respect the 
Cagadala requires most trouble, and its watering is more expensive 
than that of the Gujinj/ ; yet, owing to its being more productive, 
it is more profitable. The produce of the Betta land is still smaller 
than that of the Gujiny, and its cultivation is attended with much 
more trouble ; yet it is worth while to plant the whole that i^pnear 
a man’s house ; for to a certain extent the family can perform the 
watering without great inconvenience. 

Immediately before the winter solstice, the nuts for seed are cut, 
and are exposed three days to the sun, and three nights to the dew. 

In the mean time, a plot of Cagadala soil is dug for a seed-bed. In 
this the seeds are placed at four inches distance, and are half immers- 
ed in the ground. They are then covered with dung ; and, that 
having been covered with straw, they are watered every other day 
until the second month after the vernal equinox. The rainy season 
then commences ; and a drain must be dug to prevent the water 
from lying upon the- bed. In the first or second month after the 
autumnal equinox, another piece of ground is hoed, and in this are 
placed the nuts which are then said to be Mola, as they have shoots 
sprouting from them a cubit long. Tl»e nuts in this bed are placed 
at .about the distance of a foot from each other, and are buried an 
inch under ground. Every other day, during the dry season, they 
are well manured and watered. In this bed they remain fifteen 
months ; and in the month preceding the winter solstice, they are 
manured with dung made from dry grass-litter ; while in the month 
following the vernal equinox, the manure, which they receive, is that 
formed of dry leaves. During the month before and the month after 
the autumnal equino.x, the young palms are {Sussi) fit for planting. 

The garden having been properly inclosed, and secured from 
the torrents of the rainy season ; and tanks, wells, or canals for 
supplying it for water, having been formed ; the Cagadala soil is 
levelled into terraces like rice-ground, and formed into beds seven 
cubits wide. Between every two beds is a dee]) channel, to carry 
off the rain water ; and in the middle of each is a small channel 
to convey the water that is to refresh the ])alms ; and which, as it 
runs along, a man throws out on their roots with a spatha, that has 
fallen from the trees. On each side of the bed is planted a row of 
the A recas, distant from ejich other five cubits, and between every 
two Arecas is set a young plantain tree. The garden is then manur- 
ed with dung made from fresh leaves, and ever afterwards during 
the dry season it must be watered once in two days. For the first 
four years, it must be dug over in the month preceding the autum- 
nal equinox, and at three different .se.asons must be manured with 
the three ditlerent kinds of manure. Aftcrwai'ds, it i*; manured once 
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a year only, in the second month after the autumnal equinox; and 
it is once in two years only that it requires to be dug. The Betd- 
nut is improved by the plantain trees, which keep tlie earth cod 
and moist ; and therefore these are always continued, except where 
it i.s intended to train up the Betel-leaf vine upon the .drcca, which 
is the manner wherein that plant «-4iere cultivated. In this case, 
in tlio tenth year, the plantain trees arc removed ; and in the second 
month alter midsummer, five cuttings of the Betel-vine, each contain- 
ing three joints, are placed round every BeUl-pvlni, while one 
of ^eir ends is buried in the ground. They are then manured 
witlT the leaves of the N'elli {PlvjUanthus emblica). Immediately 
after the autumnal equinox, the gi-ound round the young vines 
must be hoed, and manured with dung made from fresh leaves, 
liver afterward.s, it mu.st be manured three time.s a year. As tire 
vines grow, they mu.st be tied up to the palm.s. In eighteen months 
they begin to produce leaves tit for sale ; in the third year they are 
full sized ; two years they continue to give a full crop ; in the 
following year the crop is bad, and then the vines are lifted, aj^ 
new ones are planted in their stead. Tbe Betel-palm, or Areca, in 
Cuejadala soil begins to ripen fruit in ten years, is in full crop tt 
fifteen, and continues in perfection for thirty years. They then die; 
and as the old ones decay, new ones are planted. Each tree yields 
two^ bunches, which ripen at different times between the autumnal 
equinox and winter* solstice. The produce of a hundred trees, young 
and old, is reckoned five Maunch of boiled nut, or thirty-five Be^ 
Colar/as by measure of nuts in the husk, as they come from the fen 
The five Maunds are one-fourth of a Candy, or 140 lb. The present 
price of boiled Betel-nut is fifteen Payvdixs ; each tree therefor^ 
young and old, produces to the value of pence, or a hundred 

trees premuco filteen Hu-pec-t. The cultivators boil the Betel-nut. 

. iny ground, in order to remove the water off the soil, to« 

drams between tbe beds must bo one cubit and a half deep. M w 
irrigated once in seven daj.s only, from the same sources that suppy 
the Bylu rice ground. lu this, plantains and Betel-leaf grow in Uw 
siime manner as in Gayadala gardens. A hundred trees, young and 
V M ground, are reckoned to produce four « 

foiled Betei.md,^orthUvelyeIiupees. . , . , 

Un tne Betkt laud no drains nor channels are required; W 
round the root of every palm a small bank is formed to confine the 
water, which is giv^n oneo in two days. In such gardens, 

^■•e«eared. The trees in thi^seil do not ecW 
, , . they are twenty years of age, and a hundr^ 

a of boiled nnt, worth 

annifi of wg* ^ ®nd his wifo can manage a garden of 500 > 

dala nr Cti ^ grow on Betta, and a proportion on either 

son blit, unhs^' Um'T ‘T®'®^TrreaSome 

heln whpu IV, keeper be an active man, lie will require s 

etp when the garden is hoed. The expense of first planting a gar 
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den is commonly reckoned 100 Rupees for every 500 trees ; but inlSOL 
level situations it will be much less, and in steep places much more. * ‘ "Z 
Some people go to 50 Pagodas for 100 trees ; or 2 Rupees for each. 

No value is put upon tlie future expense, which is merely that of 
the keeper and his wife, who get 2f Hanies of coarse rice daily, and 
4 Rupees a year for clothing ; that is to say, 37J bushels of rice, 
worth 32 Rupees, and 4 Rupees in money ; or in all 3G Rupees 
Annas i^il. 148. 3ti.) It must be observed, however, that after 
the first year the plantains aro adequate to the defraying of this 
expense, which is therefore not charged in the accompt. The far- 
mer has therefore, on an average, 50 Rupees a year, for an original 
advance of from one to two hundred ; but out of this must be de- 
ducted the revenue. His profit is much larger where he has a sale 
for Betel-lea/. It appeai-s to me, that the gardens here are formed 
with more oare, and at greater expense, than in Malabar, where a 
colony of Haiga Brahmans would be highly beneficial. 

25th February . — In the morning, having crossed the river, If“eeofiiie 
took a circle of about six miles into the country east from Mirzee, in country, 
order to see some forests that spontaneously produce black pepper. 

The whole of the country through which I passed was hilly ; but I 
met with several narrow vallies well watered, though not fully culti- 
vated, owing to a want of inhabitants. Many of the hills were so 
barren, steep, and rocky, that I was soon forced to dismount from 
my horse, and proceed on foot. These hills consist entirely of naked 
Laterite. Other hills, which were those I sought after, were covered 
with stately forests. 

The pepper-plant {Piper nigrum) seems to grow spontaneously Pepper growing 
on the sides of all the naiTow vallies in the interior of Haiga, where 
the soil is so rich and moist as to produce lofty trees close to each 
other, by which a constant coolness is retained. In such places 
the pepper-vine runs along the ground and tlie roots of bushes, and 
propagates itself entirely by striking its roots into the soil, and 
then again sending out new shoots. The natives say, that without 
assistance it cannot ascend a tree ; and that, unless it is exposed in 
such a situation to sun and air, it never produces flowers. In order 
to procure fruit from a hill which spontaneously produces the pepper- 
vine, the proprietor cuts all the underwood and bushes, and leaves 
only the large trees, and a number of the young ones sufficient to 
exclude the violence of sun, but to allow of a free circulation of air. 

Pour cubits from tree to tree is reckoned a proper distance. The 
ends of the vines, which were lying on the ground, are then tied up to 
the nearest trees. Any kind of tree answers the purpose ; but those 
of about eight inches or a foot in diameter are preferred, as it is easy 
to climb such for the purpose of gathering the pepper. A quantity 
of leaves are then placed round the root of the vine, to rot, and to 
serve as a manure. In the course of the year the vine, so far as it 
has been tied, strikes its roots into the bark of the tree ; bat the 
hoots above that, bang down. Twice a year afterwards these arc 
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tied up, and strike root, till they .spread over all the large branches 
of the tree. In places where no vines have naturally sprung, the 
owner, after having dug a small spot round the tree to loosen the 
earth, propagates them by planting slips near the roots of the trees 
on which he wishes them to climb. The early part of the rainy 
season is the time proper for this operation. In five years, after 
having been managed in tliis manner, a hill begins to produce fi nit, 
and in eight years is in full bearing. The vines live about thirty 
years ; when others, that are found creeping on the ground in their 
natural state, are tied up in their stead ; or, where these happen to 
be wanting, shoots or cuttings are ^Jlanted near the trees. There is 
no difference in the quality between the pepper springing spontane- 
ously from the seed, and that growing from cuttings ; nor is the 
pepper growing in gardens either better or worse than that growing 
on a hill, managed as I am now describing. These hills producing 
pepper require no trouble, but the tying up of the plants, keeping 
the forest clear of underwood, and collecting the pepper. They are 
manured in the following manner. In the month succeeding the 
vernal equinox, a hole three or four inches above the ground is 
made into the trunk of any v'ery large tree that is situated near the 
top of the hill. Into this are put some burning coals, and, for an 
hour, a fire is kept up with fresh fewel. After tliis, the tree will bum 
inwardly for two days, and is then killed. A large insect imme- 
diately takes possession of the trunk, and works its nest into the 
wood. In the next rainy season, the whole falls down into a rotten 
dust, which the rain washes away, so as to disperse it over the face 
of the hill below. The crop season commences about the winter 
solstice, and it continues rather more than two months. A man 
can in one day gather three Golagas, farmer’s measure, or almost 
one peck of the amenta. These are dried three days in the sun, and 
then are rubbed with the feet on a piece of smooth ground, to se- 
parate the grains ; which, having been cleared from the husks and 
foot-stalks, are again dried two days in the sun, and tied up for 
sale in straw bags or Morays. Seventy-five Colagas of amenta are 
required to make one Bazar Moray (bushel 1-j-^) of dry pepper, 
which weighs 3 Maunds (about 84 lb.) ; so that a man daily collects 
about lb. of dry pepper. These hills were formerly valued ; 
and according to their extent, each paid as a land-tax so many 
Maunds of pepper, the Maund containing 60 Seers. The same 
valuation is now continued ; but the Maund is reduced to 40 Seers, 
and converted into money, at the rate of a Pagoda, which is in favor 
of the proprietor. Still one half of these hills is waste, owing to 
a want of hands to cultivate them ; and on that account three-fo^hs 
of the revenue are remitted to the proprietors, who are also favoured 
by having all the rice-ground lying among these hills free from tax. 
This has l^n given them, on a supposition that its produce was only 
adequate to f^ the people who are employed in cultivating the 

pepper. 
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So far as I went, no Teak grows in these forests; but I am told, that 1801- 
it is procurable farther inland. The landlords {Malugavas) pretend, produce of tue 
that all the timber trees are their property, but that none of them 
are saleable. 

The wild nutmeg and Cassia are very common. As the nutmegs Nutmee. 
ripen, the monkeys always eat up the outer rind, and mace ; so that 
I could not procure one in a perfect state. They are collected 
from the ground, after having been peeled by the monkeys, and are 
sold by some poor people to the shopkeepers ; but they have little 
flavour ; and the demand for them is very small. Although they 
are, doubtless, of a distinct species from the nutmeg of Amboy na, 
it is probable, that by proper cultivation and manure their quality 
might be greatly improved ; and that, in the situations where they 
now grow spontaneously, they might be reared as the supporters 
of the pepper vine ; which would produce copiously, and of an ex- 
cellent qu^ty, were the same pains bestowed on it here as is done in 
the gardens above the Ghats, where by far the best pepper grows. 

The Cttssi'a belongs to government, and is in general given in raj.,n, 
lease ; but at present no renter can be procured. Its quality also 
might, no doubt, be greatly improved ; and by cutting the shoots, 
when of a proper size, and cleaning and rolling up the bark neatly, 
it might be made equal to the Cassia of China. 

On my return from the pepper hills to Mir zee, 1 passed a very ^raut. 
fine plantation of Betet-nv,t palms, belonging to four Brahmans, and 
containing many thousand trees. It was placed on the two steep 
sides of a very narrow valley, well supplied with water from springs. 

Here I observed the first regular strata since leaving Pali-ghat. 

They consisted of very soft pot-stone, probably impregnated -with 
hornblende slate, as they seem to be a continuation of the quarries 
of slaty sienite, from which the temples at BntucuUa have been 
supplied with stone. I have already noticed the affinity that 
prevails between the hornblende and pot-stone rocks in the domi- 
nions of Mysore. The strata at this garden are vertical, and run 
nearly north, and south. 

Having returned to Mirzee, I went two cosses and a half to EG App«*r,nc« of 
rigutty. Part of the country through which I passed was very barren, 
consisting of low hills covered with stunted trees. The soil of 
other parts was good ; but, owing to a want of inhabitants, was 
much neglected. Near Hirigutty, there is on the northern side of 
the river a remarkably fine plain. It does not seem to be well cul- 
tivated, and has suffered lateljifirom the breaking down of a dam, 
which has permitted a great part of it to be inundated with salt- 
water. 

At Hirigutty, I collected several HdigaBrdhrnans, who were said nutorpof/faiu^ 
to be the best informed men concerning the history of the country, 

The Shanaboga, or aooomptant of the temple of Dareswara, pro- 
duced a book called Bahudunda, which, they said, was written by a 
certain Siibahitta, or Brahmany chief, who will hercafterwards be 
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mentioned. On the authority of this book the Shanahoga said, that 
Parasu Hama created liaiga at the same time that he formed Tu- 
]nv i <and 2\Ialayala, and he then also appointed certain Brahmans to 
inluibit these lands. Tidava he gave to the Mittii Brahmans, and 
Raiga to those called Nacjnr and Mutchy. These people were not 
true Brahmans ; but they kept possession of the country till after 
iho commenoement of the Kali-yugam. The country was then 
seized upon by two castes of impure origin, the Mogayer and the 
ff'halliarn The former are tlie fishermen of Haiga ; the latter I 
liave had frequent occasion to mention ; and to this tribe the Baja 
belonged. At length a who had visited the country, in- 

duced Myiira Yarma to invade it. He was king of Banaivasi and 
Giitti in Karnata, and by caste a Baydar, which is a tribe of Telin- 
gana. His attack was successful, and he conquered Hatga, Ttilava, 
and Kanhnna. He then brought a colony of five thousand true 
Brahmans from Ahichaytra, a city in Telinguna, and settled them in 
Ilai'ja. He brought others of the same origin to Kankana and 
Tuluva. A thousand of these Haiga Brahmans lost caste immediately, 
haviii" omitted the performance of certain prayers {Mantrams) 
whicirwcre necessary to purify the country before they took pos- 
.session. The remaining four thousand obtained the whole lands of 
Haiga, and continued to enjoy them until Mynru Vanna was oblig- 
ed to fly by Nunda, the son of Utanya, one of the Whalliaru, who 
recovered the dominions of his ancestors. This low fellow seized on 
the lands that had been gr-anted to the four thousand Brahmans, 
and forced them to retire to Ahichaytra. He was succeeded b}'' his 
son Chanda Sayuna, whoso mother, being a dancing girl from the 
temples of Karnata, had educated him so as to have a due respect 
for the sacred order. Soon after his accession to power, he invited 
back the Brahmans ; and, having given up the whole of his autho- 
rity to their Siibahitta, or chief, the author of the book, he made 
all'his ]\hiilliariL the .slaves of the sacred order. So long as Chanda 
Sayana lived, he was called Raja, and the Suhahitta continued to 
rfoveni in his name. On his death without children, the Suhahitta 
was at a loss what to do ; as according to the laws of his caste he 
could not assume the regal title, and as there was no Raja under 
whose authority he could act. He therefore invited Solva Krishna 
Devarasu Wodearu of Anagundi to take possession of Haiga, which 
had never before been subject to Vijaya-nagara. This prince ac- 
cordingly came ; but, far from allowing the Suhahitta to enjoy any 
authority, he imposed a land-tax on #16 Brahmans, and gave all the 
country to a Jain Polygar, Itchuppa Wodmr, Raja of Garsopa. No 
date is assigned in the book for these extraordinaiy events, which 
nobody but a Haiga Brahman can possibly believe. In order to 
conceal the loag subjection to the infidel Jain, in which the Brdh- 
mans of Baiga had been compelled to live, they bring down the 
time of Myuru Varma to that of the latter princes, or usurpers of 
the throne of Yijaya-nagara. Many inscriptions i-ender it indubit- 
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fible, that Haiga belonged to the kings of Karmta long before the 
time of Krishna Rdyalu. Copies of all these, which I now <piote, 
were in the possession of the very Brahmans who gave me the fore- 
going account. The temple at Dareswara has two grants engraved 
on copper-plates. The one is dated Sidarti of Sal. 1422. on ih'- 
14th of the moon in Bhddrapada, in the reign of Beva Raya WodrMrn, 
Trilochia, &c. &c. This title of king of the three peojile {Triloc/iia) 
is said to be peculiar to the kings of V ijaya-ndgara, as is also the 
title of king of the three seas. The title of Trilodna --eonis well 
enough applied, as these princes governed the tribe.s who si)eak the 
Telinga, Tamul, and Karnataca languages, d'hi.s ilate ajiparcutly 
does not agree well with the Raya Faditti ; for the la^t JJci'a Jlai/a, 
which it mentions ended his reign in the year of Sal. ].j77. Bui , 
as we shall afterwards see, the I)evj Raya may have been one, of 
the names of the usurper who reigned in 14^2. Tlie other grant on 
copper is by Solva Krishna Decarasit Wodearu Trilochia, ttc. ike., and 
is dated SaL. 1481, on the 1.5th of .ds/wt^/ia, in the year C’n/a vach'. 
This agrees very well with the chronology of if .A. fluid 

grant to the same temple is by Krishna Devarasu Wodcara Trilochia, 
&c. &c., in the year Vieari of Sal. 1462, on the 1st of Kartika. This 
also agrees with the chronology of Ramnppa. Another, in the tim * 
of Trinetra Solva Narasingha Nayaka, king of the three seas, and of 
Anogundi,&.Q. &c.. is dated in Dunnati Sad. 1424, 14th Bhadrapada.. 
Among other strange titles assumed by this prince, he is said to be 
able to pull all other potentates by the whiskers. In it lie cnni- 
mands Devarasu Woduar, probably the lieutenant of llaiyn. to grant 
such and such lands to the Brahmans. It is clear therefore, tli, it 
before the time of Krishna Rayarn, the kings of Anayiindi were 
sovereigns of Haiga, and that all the lands did not belong to the 
Brahmans. Anotiier grant, for erecting an inn for travellers, is 
dated on the same day and year, and by order of Solva Deva Raya 
Wodearu, Raja of Nagara (not the present Nagara. but Vijaya- 
nagara), Haiga, Tulava, Kaukana, &c. dice. .We here find, tliat tin' 
second Narusingha of the usurping princes is sometimes called also 
Deva ; and the same probably was the case with the lir.st Narasinga. 
which will reconcile the chronology of the first grant with that of 
Ramuppa. The inscription on stone at the temple oi’ Gunavnhti, in 
Garsopa district, of which a cojiy has been presented to the Bengal 
government, mentions, that Ilchuppa Wodearu Fritani {Jam Raja. 
of Garsopa) granted certain lands to that temple hy order of Fnf-i- 
'pa Deva Raya Trilochia, &c. kc* of the family of Hari-ham. Ae. A. , 
in Virodi Sal. 1332, on the 10th of Margasirsha. This is D, r,i R„ i/,, 
the First, and agrees very well with the chronology of Rarmippa. 

A very intelligent Brahman from BatucxUla siiy^ tint he bad \ 
eon.sultcd a book in the possession of a Jain Sannym^wda li .l.u i d, ' 
that the Byrasu Wodear family of Carculla was descend- i i'l-.in th-' 
Belalla Rayas, the .supreme kings of Karnata. The In-t me'-' . f 1 1,- 
branch of the family had .'Cven daughters, all call-.d 
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1801. When the Raja died, his country was divided among his daughters 
I'eb. 25. seven portions ; and Krtshtia Rayaru was so gallant, as to remit 

the whole tribute to them, as being ladies. The eldest sister, Doda 
Byra Devi, lived at BatncuUa. The second sister married the son 
and heir of Itchnppa Wodear of Garsopa, who seems to have been 
the tributary Roja of Haiga. This mandage produced only one 
flaughter ; and none of her aunts having had children, she united 
again in her person the sovereignty of all the dominions of Carctdla. 
To these she added Haiga ; and, during the weakness of the princes 
of Anaginidi, in the reign of the last usurper, she seems to have 
refused all marks of submission to their authority. She lived some- 
times at Garsopa, and sometimes at Batuctilla, until she was destroy- 
ed by the iSivahhactars of Ileeri, vAho were assisted by an insurrec- 
tion of the Jlalypecas ; and who, in conjunction with that low, 
• barbarous tribe, almost exterminated the Jain of Haiga, and the 
northern districts of Tulava. There is still a man living at Dharma- 
stilla, six cosses distant fiora Jamal-abad, who is named Camara 
Hcgada, and who is looked upon as a descendant in the male line of 
the Carculla familj^ and legal representative of the Belalla Rayas 
who began to govern Karuata in the year of our Lord 684. This 
man may very probably be of the family of the Carcnlla Rajas ; but, 
in fiict, these were descended from Jenadifta, a fugitive from the 
north of India ; and a desire of flattering the princes of the Jain 
sect, who were the most powerful in these latter days, probably 
occasioned the legend, in the book of the Sannyasi, to trace up 
their origin to the BJalla family. 

Hingutty, which has no market {Bazar), stands on a fine plain, 
about two miles from the river; and at some distance, toward the 
ca.st and north, has rugged barren hills. 

rfb 2 «. ^ 26th J’eljritc/ry —i went three cosses to (?au/;ar«a. There was 

th* country, thick fog, which prevented me from seeing the country / but near 
the road it was a plain, consisting mostly of rice fields ; many of 
which, by the breaking down of the bank, had been inundated with 
salt-water. A t the western e.xtremity of this plain is a ridge of low 
barren hills, which bend round to the sea, and separate the plain on 
the hanks of the river from that on which Gaukarna stands, about 
a coss north from the mouth of the river. The plain of Gaukarna 
is well cultivated, and consists of rice fields intermixed with coco- 
nut gardens. 

aiukarm. GaukarTia, or the cow's horn, is^a place of gi-eat note among the 

Brahmans, owing to acelebrnted image of Siva called Mahaboletirara. 
The image is said to have been brought from the mountain Coila 
by Havana, king of Lanca. He wi.'-hed to carry it to his capital ; 
but having it down here, the idol became fixed in the place, 
where it stands to this day. The building, by which the idol is at 
present covered, is very mean. Gaukarna is a scattered place, buried 
among coco-nut palms ; but enjoys some commerce, and contains 
oOO house.s, of which Brahmans occupy one half. 
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I assembled the most distinguished of these Brdhtnans, who in- 
formed me, that the book produced yesterday by the Shanahoga of AwoTintofBoi^ 
Daremara is not considered by them as of good authority. That 
every Shanaboga has a Bahudunda, containing the papers and deeds 
belonging to his office, and which are generally preceded by such 
an account of past times, as the first person of the family who 
enjoyed the office could obtain. These Bahudiiudas the Vaidikii 
Brahmans hold in great contempt ; but, as the office of Shanaboga 
has in numerous instances continued for many generations in the 
same family, I am inclined to think that from this source much 
historical information might be procured. The Brahmans here are 
all Smartal, of true Punch Dravada extraction, and despise the 
Haiga Brahmans, as being greatly their inferiors. When 1 inter- 
rogated them concerning the history of the country, they said that 
it was contained in a book in their possession, called Seinghadri 
Utracunda, or the second volume of Seinghadri, a work composed by 
God in the form of Vgasa, who wrote the eighteen Puranan. They 
suppose, that this was done long before the creation of this part of 
the world, and therefore look upon all the historical part as entirely 
prophetical. I found that none of them had ever been at pains to 
read the book, and they therefore spoke of its contents merely from 
report, or tradition. They say that it brings the history of Kdrala, 

Tulava, Haiva (the Sanskrit name for Haiga), and Lankana, no 
lower down than the time of Myuru Vurma’s grandson. It is writ- 
ten in the character of Tulava, which is the same with that of 
Malayalu, and in the Sansl;H<*lanppiage. It contains no dates, and 
eeems to be, as usual, an idle rhapsody, in which are foretold the 
great deeds of five princes of one family, who were to bo great 
favourers of a certain sect of Brahmans. These five princes are 
Trenetra Cadumba, Hcemanga, Myiiru Varma, Locadita, and Chanda- 
Sayana ; which last the Haiga Brahmans suppose to have been a 
Whalliaru. The dominion of these princes extended all over the 
country created by Parasu Rama, from Cape Comorin to Surat. In 
all this country, at the accession of Myuru Varma, there was no true 
Brahman ; but for each division of it that prince brought a colony 
from Akichaytrn. The Namhnris formed one of these colonies, all 
(tf which have in some measure lost caste, or at least have been 
degraded, by a disobedience of the ordutrs oi Sankat a Acharya. At 
that time, the Raja of Ahiehayira was a Jain ; but he favoured the 
Brahmans who followed Vydsa, his wife’s mother having been very 
intimate with one of these persons, and having educated her daugh- 
ter in a due regard for the sect. Shortly before that time, this sect 
had risen into considerable reputation in Andray, by the efforts of 
Butn Achdrya, and was afterwards spread tbnjugbc^t the peninsula 
by the teaching of the three great doctors Sankara, ^ma Annja, and 
Madun. These Smartal Brahmans posse.ssed a grant of lands en- 
graved on a plate of copper. It is daivd Sc rni jit to of Sal. 1 f.iO, ijj 
the 2()th of Mo.gn, and in the reign of Krishna Ruyo. which agrees 
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with tJie chronology of Ramuppa. Having been informed that there 
were here many inscriptions on stone, I went out in search of them. 

The large tank is a very fine work, and the only structure in 
the place tliat is worth notice. Near this, in the yard of a small 
religious building called Kamesicara Matam, 1 found the most ancient 
inscription. The stone on which this is cut is at the top adorned 
with emblems, which indicate that its erectors have been worshippers 
of Siva. Much of it is buried under ground; only thirteen lines are 
at all legible, and parts of these are decaj^ed. First come the titles 
of the sovereign Gadumha Ohicraverti. These are quite different 
from those assumed by the kings of Vijaya-nagara, which are 
known by almost every Brahman, and facilitate greatly the read- 
ing of all the inscriptions that were made during their govern- 
ment. The titl&s given to Cadumba Ohio averti seem to be little 
understood. After tbe titles, and a defacement of half a line, men- 
tion is made of two sons, learned and heroic men, and Rajas by the 
favour of Rajaya (the goddess of the earth). Then follow some 
unintelligible words. Then the date of the Kali-yagam 1 20, being 
Vikrama, loth Maga, there being then an eclipse of the moon. 
These two sons gave Dharma (charity), by building Kamesvnra 
Matam, on the west side of the temple of Sankara Narayana, in the 
name of Sri Mahaboleswara ; and for the performance of Bunaneia 
(worship and charity) in this Matam, they granted certain grounds, 
then overset, without proprietors, and become Haraiveri (reverted 
to the state), with the water-courses, house-steads, gardens, Betta- 
fi.elds, Chitta-fields liigh and low, and*the rank formerly thereunto 
appertaining. Here the writing is totally defaced. It probably 
contained the extent, name, and boundaries of the lands. From 
their disposing of lands belonging to the government, it is probable 
that the two sons, mentioned in the inscription, were sons of the 
king. The first cypher of the date is defaced ; but from some frag- 
ments of it the Brahmans think that it must be either a 1 *or a 3 ; 
and from their traditions they are inclined to think that it is the 
former. Cadumha Ohicraverti is the ancestor of Myuru Varma. 
This date would make him to have reigned 534 years earlier than the 
time assigned for the commencement of his reign by Ramuppa ; 
which, I have already said, is probably much more early than the 
reality. The 3120, supposing tliat to be the true reading, would 
make Gadumha Ohicraverti to have been governing 149 years before 
the time m which (from an inscription that I afterwau’ds procured) 
I found that his descendant Trenetra Gndumba actually reigned. 
I am persuaded, therefore, that this is the proper era of Myurv, 
Varma, and the introduction of the Brahmans from Ahichaytra ; and 
that the Banch^a, Ahhira, and Monayer families of* Ramuppa, are 
either names altogether fabricated, in order to increase the antiquity 
of Myuru Varma ; or that, more probably, the order in the succes- 
sion of the dynasties has been altered. This inscription, copied m 
imitation of the old character, has been delivered to the Bengal 
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government. The image of /Sttn/cara mentioned in this 1801- 

inscription, still remains in a small temple, on the east side of the *'**’ 

Matam ; and is a strong proof of the early prevalence of the 
doctrine which the Smartat now teach, namely, that Siva and Visknu 
are different names for the same god, according to his different 
attributes, as destroyer and preserver of the world. A likeness of 
it is given in Plate XXIV. ; from which it will appear, that, in order 
to show their identity, the same image has the emblems of both 
gods. The names do the same ; for Sankara is one' of the titles of 
Siva, and Narayana one of the names of Vi/shnu. 

The next most ancient inscription that I found here was, like 
the others, in a private house, and exceedingly neglected. It is 
dated Anunda 1297, Friday 1st Palguna, in the reign of Sri Vira 
Buca Raya, by the favour of the feet of Virwpacsha Devaru (the 
Siva at Humpuy opposite to Vijaya-nagara) king of the east, west, 
and south seas. This must be Buca Raya the First, who would 
therefore appear to have reigned at least two years later than the 
time assigned for him by Ramuj/pa. 

Another is dated in Sal. 1308, and contains a grant of revenue 
for supporting an inn, by the son of Rdri-hara Raya ; but his name is 
effaced. A copy of this has been delivered to the Bengal govern- 
ment. 

The last that I visited is dated Suabanu Sal. 1472, on the 23d 
of Sravana. In this, Solva Krishna Deuarasu Wodearu, son of 
Sedasiva Raya, and king of Nagara {Vijaya~nagara), Haiva,Tulava, 

Kankana, &c., grants lands situated in the Ashta-grdm of Sashisty 
district (Besa) in Govay Rayada (principality of Goa.) Hence it will 
be evident, that, while this powerful Sindu prince lived, the Adil 
Shah Sultans of Vijaya-pura were very much confined in their 
territories toward the south-west. 

27th February. — It having been mentioned to me, that the books 
of the hereditary Shanaboga here contained much curious informa- ktidundti, or re- 
faon, I determined to stay a day, and examine them. I found that 
he hac. a Bahudunda of two volumes. The first commenced with sesomptant. 
some verses on medicine. Then followed some rules for the per- 
formance of the ceremonies of religion. Then came an old list of 
the names of all the principal traders in Mirzee. They were 54 in 
number ; but the ants had eaten up the date. This 'was followed by 
an old enumeration of the inhabitants of Mirzee district [Taluc), 
three divisions (i)/ajanoc.«) Oaukarna,Vagara, 
and Seiganc^ully. Then came an account, without date, of a con- 
tribuUon which a vagrant Brahman had i-aised for the repairs of a 
temple. Then the copy of a grant, originally engraven on 

stone, dated m 1442, the year of Sal. 1441 having past. By this, 

Rutnuppa Wodearu and his son Vijayuppa Wodearm, having been 
appointed Rajas of Baraem-u by Sri Vira Krishna Raya on the throne 
of Vijaya-nagara, they granted to a certain Brahman the Skatu, or 
land-tax, arising from certain grounds, and amounting to the annual 
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1801- value of 25 Pagodas. This year, accordiug to Ranmppa, vraa the 

Feb. 25. first of the reiga of .ffi’jsfiHft. Next follows a paper respecting the 

relief granted to a village by a Mussulman governor, under tlie 
Sultan of V ijaya-pura. Then comes a memorandum, which states 
that Mahaholeswava, the great Pagoda here, possessed lands to the 
value of 12,000 Pagodas a year (4835^. 7s. from the time of 

Madan Raya (probably the great doctor of the Bmhmanical laws) 
in the year of Sal. 138§, until the time of Byra Devi. The memo- 
randum then details all the lands, and appropriates the manner in 
which the revenue is to be expended. No date accompanies this 
memorandum ; but it is looked upon by the Brahmans as affording 
the temple a sufficient right to the specified lands, and as a clear 
proof that the rules for expenditure were prescribed by Madua 
Raya. Next follows a grant of lands to the ancestors of the Sha- 
nahoga^ from Mahamundele-nvara Krishna Devarasu Wodearu, king of 
Mpro^d'to Nagai a, Haiva, Tulava, Kankana, &o , in the year of Sal. 1452, which 
b? also is agreeable to Ramuppa's chronology. Then comes a copy of 

saya. a Shist, OT Valuation, usually called that of Krishna Rayaru ; but 

there is nothing in the writing that shows when or by whom it was 
framed. It extends to the three divisions {Maganas) of Mirzee 
already mentioned, and includes a fourth named Dirtitty. From 
this it would appear, that those people who cultivated Cumri land 
paid 2|- Fanams a head. At present they pay 2^ Fanams. Gardens 
then were also taxed, and the government took one half of their 
supposed produce. Thus lOOO coco-nuts paid 3 Pagodas. It would 
appear, that since that time the price of this article has not increased, 
6 Pagodas being the present value of 1000 coco-nuts. This seems 
to me a clear proof of the flourishing state of the country when the 
valuation was formed ; as there can be no doubt, that the value of 
gold has in general decreased greatly since the time of Krishna, 
owing to the great quantities procured from America. The differ- 
ence, therefore, must be made up by the more flourishing state of 
the countrj', which introduced wealth, and enhanced the price of 
every thing valuable: the present decayed state of the country, 
notwithstanding the low value of money, keeps down the price. 
By this valuation the pulse sown as a second crop was taxed. It 
had been a custom for every proprietor of a garden, at a certain 
festival, to wait on the officers of government, and present them 
with IJ Pagoda. The valuation directs, that they should be ex- 
empted from this trouble, and that the money should be paid at 
the same time with their land-tax. The rice-land paid 3 Pagodas 
for every Curnbum of produce. The Cumbum is two-thirds of a 
Gorge, and at present is worth on an average about 12 Pagodas. 
Since that time an additional tax of Panama has been laid on 
each Cumbum. In this manner each estate having been valued, the 
land-tax was fixed on it in crnnulo ; and the same continues still 
to be taken, with the addition above mentioned on the rice-lands ; 
but a great deduction is made on account of lands not occupied. 
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When the valuation was formed, there was no tax on houses, but 1801- 
shops paid a duty to the Suncha, or custom-house. 

The second volume of the Shanahoga’s register commences with chronicle, 
a kind of chronicle. Killidk Vencatuppa Ndyaka having destroyed 
Byra Devi, information of the event was sent to Ibrahim Adil Shah 
Padishah, by SherifUn Mulk, the Vazir residing at Ponday, a place 
near Goa. This officer seems to have commanded in Kankana, after 
the Mussulmans had seized on it, during the decline of the Hindus 
of Vijaga-nagara. The Padishah then ordered all the^ Havildars 
(military officers) commanding Kankana, to join Sheri/ dn Mulk, • 
and to fight with Vencatuppa Ndyaka. On the 5th of Margasirsha 
Sal. 1529, being the year Parabava, they advanced as far as Chin- 
dauiera, where they were entirely defeated. They retreated beyond 
the Mirzee river, and, having there built a strong fort, the river con- 
tinued to bo the boundary between the Sivabhactars and Mussulmans. 

Next year Sherif un Mulk returned to Ponday, leaving an officer 
(Havildar) in command at Mirzee to collect the revenues, and remit 
them to Ponday. In the course of thirty-five years, there were twelve 
governors (Havildars). These were succeeded by officers called Mahal 
Mocasi, of whom there were ten at Mirzee in the course of thirty 
years. A Tannadar then governed it for eighteen months. After 
which Mammud Khan held the government for a year and a quarter. 

Abdul ffassein Havildar then governed twenty-one months, another 
Havildar nine months, and Murtiza Khan a similar length of time. 

He was displaced by two Mussulmans, who rose up, and put him in 
confinement. These possessed the country for eighteen months. After 
this Mirzee became subject to the Sivabhactars, and continued to bo 
governed by Karnataca Parputties till the year Durmutti, fourteen 
years after Hyder had reduced Bidderuru, now called Nagara. 

Next follows a valuation (Shishtu) which was made by the* offi- valuation by 
cers of Adil Shah, in the Fusly year, or year of the 1044,"*'^^*^“^' 

and includes the five districts, or Mahals, that were subject to Vijaya- 
pura, and were named Mirzee, Ancola, Ponday, Cadaiuada (Cartvar), 
and Sivesxvara ; and which were probably the part of the dominions 
of Byru Devi, that fell to the share of the Mussulmans. This is the 
valuation now in use. Hyder imposed no new taxes, but resumed 
one half of the charity lands (Enanis) ; Tippoo seized upon tho 
remainder. • 

I have detailed the contents of these volumes, that a judgment 
may be be formed, of what may be usually expected in such registers, 
which are very numerous throughout the Peninsula. 

In my evening walk I examined an inscription on stone. It is imcripuon. 
dated Sal. 1311, Ist Phdlguna, and in the reign of Bucd Mdya Tri- 
loehia, &c. son of Hari-hara Raya, king of Haiva, Tulava, Kankana, 

&o. This must be Buca R&ya the First, and his reign must have 
continued much longer than b mentioned in the Raya Paditti. He 
must also be the same prince mentioned in the inscripticu, page .319 
(of this Volume), which shows that Hari-hara was not succeeded by 
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1801 . liis former companion Buca, but that he named his son and heir after 
that friend. 

On my return, I met with an itinerant imago of Hanumanta. 
He was in a palanquin, attended by a J^ujdri, and many Vairagis, 
and had tents, flags, Thibet-tails, and all other insignia of honour. 
He was on an expedition to collect the money that individuals in 
distress had vowed to his master Vencata Bamanya, the idol at Tri- 
fatlii ; and from his style of travelling seemed to have been successful. 
Many such collectors are constantly travelling about the Peninsula. 

• Out of the contributions the Fujari (priest) defrays all the expense 
of the party, and pays the balance into the treasury at Tripathi, 
which is one of the richest that the Hindus now possess. 

Dmcing women. At the temples here dancing girls are kept, which is not done 
any where on the coast toward the south ; for in Tidava and Ma- 
layala many of the finest women are at all times devoted to the 
service of the Brahmans. 

Veb. »8. , _ 28th February. — I went three oosses to Ancola. Midway is the 

eangawaii imi. ^n inlet of salt water that separates Haiga, or Haiva, 

from Kankana. Its mouth toward the sea is narrow ; but inwards it 
forms a lake, which is from one mile to half that extent in width, 
except at the ferry, where it contracts to four or five hundred yards. 
Boats of a considerable size (Patemars) can come over the bar, and 
ascend the river for three oosses. Canoes can go three cosses farther, 
to the foot of the Ghats. The boats of Haiga are the rudest of any 
that I have ever seen, and no where worse than on this river, which 
possesses no trade ; and the country on its banks, although very 
beautiful, seems rather barren. 

Between Qanharna and the river, the country consilts of low 
hills, separated by rice grounds of very small extent. Where they 
are of any considerable size, the soil is very sandy. Soon after 
leaving the Gangaimli I crossed a smaller salt water inlet, which by 
overflowing it at high water injures a good deal of land. 

The salt made in this part of the country, where there are the 
same natural advantages as at Goa, is very bad, and scarcely sale- 
able at any market ; whereas at Goa vast quantities are made, and 
sent not only inland, but all over the coast. This seems to be an 
object that merits attention, so soon as the population shall have 
increased beyondlwhat is adequate to cultivate the lands. 

Aw^ce of The part of Kanhand through which I have passed resembles 
“■ Haiga. The quantity of rice-land is pretty considerable. Most of 
it is what in Malabar would be called Parum, yet it produces 
annually a crop of rice, and much of it a second crop of pulse. 
Although this part of Kankana, which is subject to the British 
government, and forms the district (Taluc) of Ancola, is larger than 
either of the districts into which Hadga is divided, it produces only 
an annual revenue of 29,000 Pagodas', while Honawera produces 
51,000, and Kunda-pura yields 50,000. This is not attended with 
any advantage to the inhabitants ; for the houses of the proprietors 
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and cultivators are greatly inferior in appearance to those in 1801. 

Tulava, and Malayala. The low revenue is not therefore owing to **' 
the people being less burthened, nor is it owing to an inferiority in 
natural riches, but to a long unsettled state, which has occasioned a 
wonderful devastation. The officers of revenue say, that one- third 
of even the good lands are now waste. Tliis devastation has been 
owing to the constant depredations of Marattah chiefs, and robbers of 
two castes which are called Comarapeoa and Halepeca. A Comarapeca. 

, chief, named Ohida Oanoji, or the short Ganesa, having continued in 
his usual practices after the conquest by the English, Major Monro 
sent a party of Sepoys, who shot him ; ever since which the country 
has been quiet. 

Ancola is a ruinous fort, with a small market {Bazar) near it. Amoia. 
Robbers have frequently burned the market ; but it is now re- 
covering, and contains forty shops. It is not the custom here for the 
people to live in towns. A few shops are collected in one place ; and 
all the other inhabitants of what is called a village are scattered 
upon their farms. Moat of the people here are of Karnata extrac- 
tion ; and few of Kankana descent remain, except a particular kind 
of Brahmans, who are all merchants, as those of Haiya are all cul- 
tivators. Being originally descended from Pansh Gauda, or Brah- 
mans of the north of India, those of Kankana are held in great 
contempt by the Dravada Brahmans, or division of the south ; one 
of the strongest reasons assigned for which is, that they eat fish. 

1st March . — 1 went five cosses to Chandya. At two computed >• 
coa.ses from Ancola, I crossed a considerable salt-water inlet called 
Belicary. The country between is level, but very sandy, and little 
caltivate<|^ The banks of the Belicary are well planted with coco- 
nut gardens ; and being broken into many islands and points are 
very beautiful. At the mouth, although it admits boats of some 
.size (Patemars), it is not above two hundred yards wide. Small 
boats can ascend two cosses, to where the inlet receives from the 
Ghats a stream of fresh water. A little north from its mouth is a 
high island, called by the natives Sonaka Guda, which with a high 
promontory, prelecting far to the west, forms a large bay, in which 
at this season there is scarcely . any surf. Here the road for some 
way leads along the beach. At the head of the bay there is a fine 
plain between the hills toward the Ghats, and tjiose forming the 
promontory which projects into the sea. The soil of this plain is 
good, but in many places is spoiled by the irruption of salt water 
creeks. Money has this year been advanced to make a bank 
which will be a great improvement. Toward the north the plain 
becomes narrower, and is overgrown with trees. Part of tins has 
been formerly cultivated ; and, if there were inhabitants, the whole 
might be rendered productive. Farther north the valley opens 
again into a fine plain, which faces the sea on the north side of the 
promontory. From the sea on the south of this to that on the 
north, is computed three cosses, or about ten miles. On our Ti)a|w 
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this part of the coast appears to be very ill laid down. Chandya i.s 
in the plain at .some distance from the sea. At this place there is 
no market (Bazar), but there are many scattered houses sheltered 
by groves of coco-nut palm.s. 

In this part of Kankana, a little Cut, Catechu, or Terra Japo- 
wca, is made by some poor people, who gave me the following ac- 
count of the proce.ss. The tree, or Mimosa Catechu, is called here 
Keiri, and grows spontaneously on all the hills of Kankana, but no 
where else in the peninsula that I observed. It is felled at any 
season ; and, the white wood being removed, the heart is cut into 
small bits, and put, with one half the quantity of water by measure 
into a round-bellied earthen pot. It is then boiled for about three 
hours ; and when the decoction has become ropy, it is decanted. 
The .same quantity of water is gain added, and boiled, until it be- 
come.s ropy ; when it is decanted, and a third water also is given. 
This extracts all the substance from the wood. The three decoctions 
are then mixed, and next morning boiled in small pots, until the 
extract becomes thick, like tar. It is afterwards allowed to remain 
in the pots for two daj's, and then has become so hard, that it will 
not run. Some husks of rice are then spread on the gi-ound, and the 
inspissated juice is formed into balls, about the size of oranges, 
which are placed on the husks, or on leaves, and dried seven days 
in the sun. For two months afterwards they are spread out in the 
shade to dry, or in the rainy season for twice that length of time, 
and are then fit for .sale. Merchants who live above the Ghats 
advance the whole price four months before the time of delivery, 
and give 2 Rupees for a Maund of 40 Cutcha Seers of 24 Rupees 
weight; that is, for a hundred-weight Rupees, or||^rly ll. 

sterling. The merchants who purchase reside chiefly at /)am‘ara, 
Shanore, and other parts in that neighbourhood, and are those who 
supply the greater part of the peninsula with this article, which 
among the natives is in universal u.se. Their greate.st .supply comes 
from that part of Kankana which is subject to the Marattahs. The 
encouragement of this manufacture in British Kanlana seems to 
merit attention . The tree is exactly the same with what I found 
used for the like purpose in the dominions of Ava, and does not 
agree very well with the descriptions in the Supplcmentum Planta- 
riim of the younger Linnaeu.s, nor in Dr. Roxburgh’s manuscripts. 

2d Mai ch — I went three cosses to Sedasiva-gkur. The road pass- 
es over trvo rteep ridges of hUls, running out into two promontories, 
between which is a bay sheltered by the island of Angediva, belong- 
ing to, and inhabited by the Portuguese. South from the island 
are two small hummocks, and off the southern promontory are some 
high rocks. The appearance of the whole from land renders it 
probable, that shelter might be found here for ship.s, even during 
the south-west monsoon. In the plain round this bay the soil is 
tolerably good. On the plain north from the two ridges it is very 
sandy, and much spoiled by salt water, which soaks through any 
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such banks as can be formed of the loose materials that are pro- 1801. 
curable. The coco-nut is perhaps the production which would 
thrive best ; but a great part of the plain is waste, and covered 
with bushes of the Cussuvium, called Govay by the natives, from its 
having been introduced from America by the Portuguese of Goa. 

The river of Sedasiva-ghur is a very wide and deep inlet of the sea. 

The passage into it is intricate, but at the height of the tide con- 
tains 25 feet water. It is sheltered in a deep bay by three islands, 
one of which, called by the natives Karmaguda, is fortified. The 
entrance is commanded by the fort, which is situated on a lofty 
hill. Much land in this vicinity has fallen into the hands of go- 
vernment, and, owing tS the depredations of the Comarapeca rob- 
bers, has become waste. One of their chiefs, named Venja Nayaha, 
was the terror of the whole country, and forced even BraJimdins to 
adopt his caste. Two of his son.s were hanged by Ttppoo ; but, until 
terrified by the firmness of Major Monro’s government, he con- 
tinued obstinate in his evil practices. Soon after that gentleman’s 
arrival, he made his submission, and continues to behave like a good 
subject. I found him very ready to give me assistance in procuring 
.supphes, and means to transport my baggage ; and from the mild- 
ness of his manners, until informed by the officers of revenue, I had 
no idea of his disposition, which w.as barbarous in the extreme. 

3d March. — I remained at Sedasiva-ghiir taking some account M««h .i. 
of the state of British Kankana, and making preparations for my 
journey tip the Ghats. The Pctta, or town, here contains about 
twenty very wretched shops : all the other inhabitants live scattered 
on their farms. Cadmvada, or as we usually pronounce it Cartcar, 
stood ahput three miles above Sedasiva-ghur, on the opposite bank 
of the river. It was forme^ a noted seat of European commerce, but 
during the Sultan’s reign Ms gone to total ruin. There are here at 
present some merchants from the Mahratta dominions above the 
Ghats, who say that they came chiefly with a view of purchasing 
salt. They also procure here a considerable quantity of Cut, none 
of which grows above the Ghats. They purchase it for ready money 
from the merchants of the country, who make the advances to the 
manufacturers. It is of a very good quality ; and they cannot 
afford to give more than 1 0 Sultany Pagodas for the Gandacd, or 
Gandy of 40 Maunds of 48 Seers each ; that is, 40 Rupees for the 
Candy of 582J lb., or 15.s. od. a hundred-weight. 

It would appear, that at one time all the lands of this district Tennrea 
(Taluc) belonged to Jain lamllords (Mulagars) ; but all these have 
either been killed, or so oppressed that they have disappeared. 

After their expulsion, part of the lands were annexed to the govern- 
ment, and part given to landlords {Msdagars) called Hubbu Brdh- 
mdns. These are of the Pansh Dravada division ; but arc considered 
as having been degraded by Sankara Acharya, and are now rcduc.ed 
to a miserable state of ignonance. None of them here can give any 
•account of the time when they came into the country, who brought 
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them, or whence they came. They are the common Panchangas, 
or almanac-keepers of the country, and in some temples are priests 
(Pujaris) ; but Svjeswara, the most celebrated temple in the country, 
and one of those built by Havana, king of Lanca, is in possession of a 
colony of Maratta Brahmans, who were introduced by Mahomed 
Adil Shah of Vijaya-pura. Of the history of the country these 
know nothing, except the legends concerning the foundation of their 
temple that are to be found in the eighteen Put anas. The lands 
formerly granted to the Httbbu Brahmans, and which form by far 
the greater part of the country, are called Mula lands, and may be 
ti-ansferred by sale whenever the propriet(jr pleases. The Huhbus 
have indeed alienated a great part of it to Marattahs, Kanhana 
Brdhmdns, and Gomarapeca. It may be also transferred on mort- 
gage, resumable at pleasure by paying the debt. This tenure is 
here called Adava. The Shist, or assessment, now in use, was made 
by SheriJ dn Mulk, the Vazir of Ponday already mentioned ; and 
was formed by laying so much on the land, according to its soil, 
and the quantitj' of rice seed that it was supposed capable of 
sowing. The proprietor may cultivate it with whatever he pleases, 
and may plant it with palms without any additional tax. Since the 
time of SheriJ un Midk, a small tax has been imposed on every 
coco-nut tree ; and at different times, by imposing a per centage 
{Pagadiputti) on the amount of each person’s land-tax, an increase 
of revenue has been made. Major Monro, according to the account 
of the revenue officers, considerably reduced the rate of the land- 
tax ; but owing to his cai-e, and strictness in the collections, the 
revenue which he raised was much greater than was ever before 
raised, the proprietors allege, that they paid more'to him than 
they did to Tippoo. The two accounts jp-e very reconcileable ; as 
under the inspection of Mr. Monro there was little room for the 
corrupt practices which in the Sultan’s government were very pre- 
valent. Disputes about landed property are verj^ common. An 
estate paying four Pagodas of revenue can be mortgaged for a hun- 
dred Pagodas, and the mortgagee pays the taxes. The same estate 
will sell for one hundred and fifty Pagodas. The government lands 
are let at rack rent, which is of course higher than the tax (Shist) 
paid by the proprietors (Mulagars). 1’he tenants on these lands, or 
drear Cutties, cannot be turned out of their farms so long as they 
pay the rent, the leases being in perpetuity. They can neither sell 
not mortgage their lease ; but they may let it to an undertenant. 
By far the greater part of the cultivation is carried on by the pro- 
prietors (Mulagars) and tenants of the public (Gircar Cutties), and 
very little by lease-holders. The sizes of the farms vary from 
one to five ploughs. Two oxen are required to each plough, 
which cultivates from five to seven Candies of land. In general, 
the family of the proprietor labours the farm, but a few rich men 
employ hired servants. There are here no slaves. Men servants 
get yearly from two to si.x Pagodas, or from 16s, l^d. to 48s. 4J<f.; 
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but those, who get onl7 the first sum in money, have daily one 1801- 
meal of riee. 

The cultivation of watered-fields, and of gardens, both on tha®ice. 
same kind of land, is the only one known in British ITaukana, ex- 
cept the Gumri, or Cotv. Coda, called here Culumbi. There is no 
ground from which two crops of riee in one year are taken ; but, 
while most of the riee grows in the rainy season, some land called 
Vaingunna is so low, that in the rainy season it cannot be 
cultivated, and, after the water has evaporated, this yields a crop. 

All the other land is called Surd, and is mostly what in Malabar 
would be called Majelu, and what the people of Talava would call 
Betta. In the accompanying Table may be seen several particulars 
relative to the cultivation of rice, which were taken from the ac- 
counts of the cultivators. I had no opportunity of ascertaining the 
quantity of land required to sow one Candaca of seed, nor, conse- 
quently, of judging how far the statement of the produce is credi- 
ble. 


Table explaining the cultivation of Rice in British JTankana. 




Produce of One Candaca 
Sown. 

Time 
required 
to ripen. 


Name. 

Ground. 

Suca’dan» 

.. 

Eice. 

Quality. 



1st SoiL 

2d Soil. 





Atgha Surd... 

Pandia 

Patni 

Halga 

Sanmtilghi. 

Wala 

Cago 

SoruUa Vaingunna 


Candacas\ 
6 

6 gy 
6 ^ 

none 

6 

8 

none 

none 


Candacas Candacai] 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

10 

4 


Months. 


H 

Large. 

Zi 

Ditto. 

3 

Ditto. 

3 

Middle sized. 

4 

Ditto. 

4 

Small. 

Si 

Large and coare.-. 


The Suea-dan is, where the seed is sown broad-cast without pre- 
paration; and in this case one-fifth more seed is required for the same 
ground, than when, previous to its being sown, the seed is prepared, 
or made to sprout, which is here called Rau. The Cago in cultivated 
on the lands impregnated with salt by inundations, and is the only' 
kind that will thrive in such places. The Wala requires a clayey 
soil, and its produce is cpreat ; but the quantity of this soil is very 
small. All the Surd land requires manure. The seed season for 
dry-seed is the month preceding midsummer ; and that for sprouted - 
se^ is the month following. In Vaingunna, or inundat^ land, 
according as the water evaporates, the seed season continues during 
the two months previous to and one month after the winter solstice. 
The fields are watered from small Tanks, which in TOch low situations 
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Pulse. 


Mouase. 


Cattle. 


do not suddenly dry up, and contain the water at from one to two 
feet below the smface. It is raised by means of a trough, which 
moves upon a pivot near the centre ; so that one of its ends may be 
immersed into the water, while its lighter end hangs over the field. 



To the heavy end is annexed a Yatam wrought by two men, 
who allow this extremity of the trough to sink into the water, and to 
be thus filled. They then raise it by the Yatam, and the water runs 
out upon the field by the light end. Two men with a basket and 
ropes would throw out four times as much water, but it would be 
hard work. 

Upon good Surd land may be procured a second crop of the, 
following leguminous plants : 

Udied, FhaseoSua minwwo, Roxb. MSS. 

Mung, Phaseolus mungo. 

Cultie, Doliehos bifiorus. 

These are cultivated in the same manner as the pulses in Haiga. 

In the rainy season the cattle are kept in the house, and, to 
increase the quantity of manure, are littered with fresh leaves. In 
the dry season they are shut up at night in pens, which are placed 
on the Surd lands, and are shifted once in four days. Every 
morning some dry soil is mixed with the foregoing night’s dung, and 
the whole is made smooth, that the cattle may lie dean. The 
manure collected in the rainy season is given to the soil of the first 
and second quality, which are always sown with rice after the dry- 
seed cultivation. The ashes of the family are kept separate, but are 
used for same kind of land. 

The cattle here are of the same small kinds that are to be found 
on the coast to the southward. A. great many of them are brought 
&om above the Ghats. At this season they are in a most metdied 
condition, and are supported entirely on straw i for in Kankana no 
hay is made. In this part of the country few buffliloes are em- 
ployed. 
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The Comarapeca are a tribe of Sanlcanu, descent, and seem to be 1801. 
the Sudras of pare birth, who properly belong to the country ; in Customs of tbo 
the same manner as the Fairs are the pure Sudras of Malayala. By com«rap«<». 
birth they are all cultivators and soldiers ; and, as usual with this 
class of men among the Hindus, are all strongly inclined to be 
robbers. From the anarchy which has long prevailed in this neigh- 
bourhood, they had acquired an extraordinary degree of cruelty, 
and had even compelled many Brdhmans to assume their customs, 
and adopt their castes They have hereditary chiefs called Fayakas, 
who, as usual, with the assistance of a council, can expel from the 
caste, and settle disputes among their inferiors. A man’s own chil- 
dren are his heirs. They can read poetical legends, and are per- 
mitted to eat meat and drink spirituous liquors. Their women are 
not marriageable after the age of puberty. Widows ought to burn 
themselves with the bodies of their husbands, but this barbarity is 
no longer in use. Widows, and women who have been divorced for 
adultery with a Brahman or Gomarapeca, may be taken into a kind 
of left-hand marriage; but their children are de.spised, and no 
person of pure descent will marry them. A woman cannot be 
divorced for any other cause than adultery ; if the crime has been 
committed with any man but a Brahman or Comarapeca, she loses 
caste. The men may take as many wives as they please. The Sringa- 
giri Swamalu is their Guru. He receives their Bharma, and bestows 
on them Upadeaa, holy-water, consecrated a.shes, and the like. The 
Panchanga, or astrologer of the village, is their Purohita, and reads 
prayers {Mantrams) at marriages, Famacurna (the giving a child its 
name), Tiiki, Amavasya, &c., &o. They worship the great gods, 

Siva and Vishnu, in temples where Kankcnia Brdhmans aro Pujaris. 

They offer bloody sacrifices ; and at the temples of the Saktis, or 
destructive spirits, such as Bava Bdvaru, and Marca Bevi, whose 
priests (Pujaris) are called Gurus, they swing suspended by iron 
hooks which are passed through the skin of their backs. The spirits 
of children, whose mothers die during pregnancy, are supposed to 
become Butas, or devils, and to occasion much trouble to those un- 
fortunate persons into whom they enter. The sufferers attempt to 
be relieved of them by prayer and sacrifice, and some village people* 
are imagined to be possessed of invocations {Mantramh) capable of 
expelling these evil spirits. The Cornarapecas suppose that the 
spirits of good men go to Moesha, a pretence that is looked upon by 
the B^'ahmans as very impudent ; for they think that such a place is 
far beyond the reach of a Sudra. For ibe spirits of bad men the 
Comarapeca do not know any place of punishment, nor do they know 
what becomes of snob after death. 

The Brdhmans properly belongmg to Kankana, and who allege 
that they are the descendants of the colony to whom the country 
was given by Parasu Rama, are of the Pansh Gr-itda division. Goa, 
called by them Govay, seems to have been their principal seat. 

After being expelled tiience by the Portuguese, thev dispersed, aud 
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March 3. a,nd a very small number call themselves Vaidikm. All those who are 

here are very ignorant, and do not pretend to say when the Jain and 
Panch Dravada Brahmans came in upon them. 

A ''"aranoe of Morch . — I Went three cosses to Gopi-chitty. For the first 

the country, part of the joumoy the readied through a level country, with a 
few small hills scattered at some distance, and a pretty good soil. It 
afterwards passed among low hills covered with wood. In many 
places here, the soil seems good, and the trees are tall ; so that pepper 
might probably be cultivated to advantage. In many other places 
the hills are barren, producing nothing but bushes, or stunted trees : 
Gopi-cutty. among them I saw no Teak. Gopi-chitty is a village containing 
eight houses. Owing to the disturbed state of the country, it had 
for twenty years been entirely deserted ; hut the confidence of enjoy- 
ing security under Major Monro’s authority, has induced the present 
inhabitants to settle in the place, and they liave already cleared a 
considerable extent of the rice ground, which constantly belongs en- 
tirely to the government. The lower part of the valley, toward the 
great river, has been destroyed by the breaking down of the dykes 
that kept out the tide. To repair these, would cost 25 Pagodas, 
which is more than the tenants can afford or choose to advance. 

History cl tbe This part of iTanhana, on the fall of the SwHans of Vijaya-pura, 
sibiecurtle”* became subject to the Mdjds of Sttdha, which we call Soonda, One 
British. these, named Sedasiva Roto, built the fort at the mouth of 

the river, and called it after his own name. The dialect of Kankam 
is used by the natives of this place in their own houses ; but, from 
having been long subject to Vijaya-pura, almost all of them can 
speak the Marattah language, which has a very strong affinity with 
the Hindiuj that is spoken on the banks of the Ganges. 

A^arMccof 5th March . — I went four cosses to Caderi, and did not see a 
the country, house the whole way ; but the heads of some cultivated vallies 
approach near the road, and extend from thence toward the river. 
I passed through many places that formerly have been cultivated, 
but are now waste, and through some places where the soil seems fit 
for cultivation, but which probably have never been cleared. The 
^trees in some places are of a good size, but none of them are very 
valuable. The people whom 1 took with me for the purpose gave 
me the following account of such as I observed by the way. 

Forests. The most common is the prickly Bamboo, called Colaki. 

Cussum, or the Shaguda of my MSS. 

Is very hard, and strong, and is used for the cylinders of sugar- 
mills. 

Mindela, Chuncoa Sulica, Bach. MSS. 

Is used only for the beams of the houses of the natives. 

Biha, Holigarna, Buch. MSS. 

This is the varnish tree of Chittigong, and I suppose of Am. The 
natives here are only acqu.ainted with the caustic nature of its juice, 
and apply it to no use. 
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Cadumha, tlie Nauclea purpurea, Roxb. 1801.' 

A large tree used for planks. 

Maratu, a Chuncoa, called by Dr. Roxburgh Terminalia alata 
fflubra. 

Grows to a very large size, and is used for building boats and canoes. 

Beilddu, Vitex foliia ternads, 

Of hardly any use. 

Cajeru, Strychnos Nux vomica. 

Hedu, JSaucleu Daduga, Roxb. MSS. 

A large tree fit for planks. 

Cumbia. The Pelou of the Hort. Mai. 

Ticay, Lauras Casaia. 

People from above the Ghats come to collect both the bark and the 
buds, which the natives call Cabob-China. 

Paynra. Gardenia u/iginosa, Willd. 

Of no use. 

Hodogus. Arbor foliis subo2ypositm, esiipiilnceis, ovalibus, inle- 
gerrimis. 

The timber is said to be very strong and durable, and to resist the 
whited ants, even when buried in the ground. 

Sissa. Pterocarpus Sisso, Roxb. MSS. 

Is found in great plenty near the river toward the Ghats, 

Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 

The natives have no name for it. 

Jambay. Mimosa xylobarpon, Roxb, 

It grows to an immense .size. 

Bassia longijoUn. 
llohinia mitis. 

Myrtiis cuTuini. 

The forests are the property of the gods of the village.s in which 
they are situated, and the trees ought not to be cut without having 
obtained leave from the Gauda, or head man of the village, whose 
office is hereditary, and who here also is priest (Pujari) to the temple 
of the village god. The idol receives nothing for granting this 
permission ; but the neglect of the ceremony of asking his leave 
brings his vengeance on the guilty person. This seems, therefore, 
merely a contrivance to prevent the government from claiming the 
property. Each village has a different god, some male, some female, 
but by the Brahmans they are all called Saktia (powers), as requiring 
bloody sacrifices to appease their wrath. 

No persons here collect honey or wax. 

Ciideri at present contains only two houses, with one man and a r,,*,;. 
lad, besides women. It was formerly a place of note ; but for n.'tu'e'S’'th3 
several years a great sickness has prevailed, and has swejit off nearly coantry. 
all the inhabitants. This is attributed to the vengeance of some 
enraged Buta, or devil ; but may be accounted for from tho neigh- 
bouring country having been laid waste, and being over-run with 
forests. On the banks of the river at Cnderi there vvns a fort, which 
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was destroyed by Eyder, and the garrison sent to occupy the for- 
tified island at the mouth of the river. General Mathews, the 
natives say, took possession of the ruins, erected some works, and 
left a garrison, which held out until the peace of Mangalore. Most 
of the cultivators lived on the opposite side of the river. Those 
who resided near the fort were chiefly traders ; and there is still a 
weekly fair at the place, to which many people resort. This seems 
to be the reason why the few remaining inhabitants continue in such 
a situation. They are Brahmans ; and from those who frequent the 
fair they receive considerable contributions. Patemars, or large craft, 
can ascend almost to the fort, and canoes can go two miles above it. 
The water is quite fresh. The encouraging of a market {Bazar) here 
seems to be an object of importance, and a mean likely to bring back 
a great trade to this river, which by nature has many advantages.^ 

6th March. — I went four cosses to Avila-gotna, without having 
seen the smallest trace of cultivation, or of inhabitants. The 
country is not, however, entirely a desert. Small villages are scat- 
tered through the forests, and hidden in its recesses. Formerly the 
inhabitants of these lived in a constant defiance of the rest of man- 
kind, robbing whoever unfortunately came within their powef, and 
continually on the alarm to defend themselves from their neighbours. 
This manner of living has however been entirely stopped. Major 
Monro, by taking advantage of the terror inspired by the fall of 
Seringapatam, and by an instant puni.shment of the first transgressor, 
has made every thing quiet ; and there is reason to think ^at a 
defenceless man may now traverse these forests without danger nom 
his fellow creature. Tigers are said to be very numerous ; and to 
leissen the danger to be apprehended from them, the traders who 
frequent the road have cleared many places where they may encamp, 
and these are prevented from being overgrown by annually burning 
the long grass. On one of these clear places I halted, having at no 
great distance a village of tbieve.s. 

The country through which I passed to-day was in general level 
with hills near the road toward the left, and a ridge to the right at 
about four or five mUes distant This ridge is that which runs out 
into the sea to form the southern boundary of the bay of Sedasiva- 
ghur. The trees are in general higii, with many Bamboos inter- 
mixed. The soil is apparently good, and a large proportion of it JS 
sufliciently level for the plough. Near Avila-gotna 1 crossed the 
river, which here assumes a very singular appearance. Its channd 
is about half a mile wide, and consists of a confused mass of, roAs, 
gravel, and sand, intersected by small limpid streams, and overgrown 
with various trees and shrubs which dehght in such situations. In 
the rainy season, it swells into tremendous torrents, but never fills 
the channel from bank to bank. It is then, however, quite impas- 
sable. At present its clear streams, with the fresh verdure of the 
plants growing near them, are very pleasant, after having cmae 
through the fore.st, whose leaves at this sea.son drop; for all the 
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juices of the trees axe dried up by the arid heat of this climate, in the 1801. 
same manner as they are by the cold of an European winter. The *' 
nights, however, are at present cool, but the days are burning hot. 

Near ^e sea a more equable temperature prevails. 

7th ifarcA.— Although before leaving Sedaaiva-ghur, I had col- March?, 
lected the persons who were said to be best informed concerning the 
road, and had procured from them a list of stages said to be distant 
from each other three or four cosses, that is, about ten or thirteen 
miles ; yet to-day, I came to my stage at Deva-kara, after less than 
an hour’s journey. 

The road passes along the south side of the river ; and toward Face of tha 
the east the valley becomes narrower, and more uneven ; but still 
much of it is fit for the plough. From the stunted appearance of 
the trees I conclude that the soil is worse than that on yesterday’s 
route. At Deva-kara there is a good deal of ground cleared, and 
formed into rice fields ; but the people of eight houses, which form 
the village, are not able to cultivate the whole. The ground that is 
cleared is by no means equal either in soil or levelness, to much of 
what I saw wa.ste on the two last days’ journey; but it is finely 
watered by a stream that even now affords .a great supply. The 
river at Deva-kara is a rapid stream full of small islands ; but not 
so much broken as at Avila-gotna, and of course narrower. In the 
rainy season it is quite impas-sable ; and then, although very rapid, 
sw^ at least ten feet above its present level. 

the commencement of the last rainy season, this village unhwHiiy 
contained twelve houses ; but, twenty persons having died, four of 
the houses are now deserted. It is looked upon as certain death, 
for any stranger to attempt to settle in this place. 

Here was the residence of a very notoriou.s robber, who died in sobberaj 
consequence of the wounds that he received from the party which 
ilajor Monro sent to apprehend him. His family are now quiet 
cultivators, and ever since his death safety and tranquillity have 
been established in the country'. 

The people here say', that their Surd lands produce from 12 to 20 
seeds, which is a more probable account than that given at Seda- 
siva-ghur, unle.ss the seed there be sown as thick as in Malabar. 

As I am now about to enter Karnata Desam, where a new face of Rfad'« 
things will present itself, I shall here conclude the chapter, by ex- d!suS.U"eiow 
tracting from Mr. Head's answers to my queries such as relate to 
that part of his district which is situated below the Ghats, and 
w hich comprehends the districts (Toluca) of Kunda-pura and Hona- 
icera in Haiga, and that of Ancola in Kankana. 

In these districts the proportion of land capable of being cul- so ii. 
livated with the plough, or of being converted into gardens, Mr. 

Head estimates as follows ; 
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Now cultivated. Capable of being so. Sterile. 


Ktinda-pur 

0-32 

0-08 

... 0-60 

Honatuei a... 

0-26 

0-12 

... 0-62 

Ankola 

0-21 

0-20 

... 0-o9 


The revenue, notwithstanding so much waste land, is said to 
have been greater during the first year of Major Monro’s manage- 
ment, than it was ever before known to have been. Mr. Eead attri- 
butes this to an increase of rent on the lands actually in cultivation ; 
but of this I have much doubt. In general, the natives acknowledged 
a remission, which naturally they would not have done had their 
taxes been increased ; and it must be remembered, that Tippoo had 
resumed all the charity lands (Enams,) which during the former 
governments probably amounted to more than what is now waste, 
while the collections remitted to the treasury, and consequently 
brought to accompt, during the Sultan’s government, are no rule 
by which an estimate can be formed of the taxes ; the whole reve- 
nue department under him having been subject to the most gross 
peculation. 

The produce of the waste lands brought to market, Mr. Eead 
states as follows ; 


The Maund weighs 24.^^^ lb. and is divided into 40 Seers. 



Sandal 

wood 

tr«es. 

Total 

Teak 

trees 

cut 

annu< 

ally. 

SUia 

trees 

cut 

aojau* 

ally. 

Annual 

produce 

of 

hont-y. 

Annual 
produce 
of bees 
wax. 

Annual 

produce 

wild 

cinna- 

mon. 

Annual 
produce of 
Cabob China. 

Annual 

produce 

nutmegs 

Annual 

produce 

ol^wild 

^fljper. 

Kuttda-pura. 

8758 


1582 

Maundi 

ilaunds 

Mauncls 
8 30 

JIaunds 

25 30 

Maunda 

Mounds. 

51 0 

Honaicera . . 

1017 

2059 

344 



99 35 

42 324 

12 5 

533 0 

Ancola .... 

315 

1124 

572 

8 0 

2 74 

15 10 

50 14 

28 174 

474 38f 

Total.. 

10143 

3183 

2498 

S 0 

o ;ri 
“ '^1 

123 35 

118 364 

40 224 

1058 38| 


The Cut, and perhaps some other articles of less importance, 
hav^e eluded Mr. Read s inquiries, probably from their never having 
been objects of revenue. 

“ .Ml sandal trees,” says Mr. Read, “ growing upon private lands 
are considered as the property of the government ; but it would be 
ridiculous to suppose, that they will always be considered as such 
by the occupiers of estates, who undoubtedly commit frequent 
depredations upon them. It would therefore be for the benefit of 
the Company to have the whole cut down immediately that are of 
a fit age, which I am told is not till they are 30 years old. The 
whole might be easily collected at Onore {Eonawem), and taken 
up by one of the Indiamen passing from Bombay to China.” Mr. 
Read was probably not aware, that last year all the ripe sandal in 
Mysore had been cut, and a great danger has consequently been 
incurred of glutting the market ; while some years hence it will 
probably be greatly enhanced in value. I have already mentioned 
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that some measure should be adopted for regulating the cutting of 1801. 
the sandal wood ; so that a certain supply should annually be brought 
to market, and no more permitted to grow than can be disposed of 
to advantage ; for it must be considered as a mere supei-fluous 
luxury, the only proper use of which is to become a source of as 
much revenue as possible. As the Company and the Mysore Bdjd 
are in the sole possession of the countries which produce it, the 
arrangement might be readily made on somewhat like the follow- 
ing plan. An estimate of the quantity annually saleable, and of the 
whole produce that grows in both territories, having been formed, 
an agreement might be made, that each party should furnish the 
annual supply for a number of years, in proportion to the whole 
quantity that grows in his country. For instance, the Mysore 
E^d might turnish the supply for nineteen 5 'ears, and the Company 
for one, which I imagine is somewhat about the relative proportion of 
what the two territories produce. The parties, of course, would be 
tied down to sell no more than a certain weight each 3 'ear. They 
might improve its qualit}-, as much as they could ; and public sales, 
such as the Company use in Bengal for opium and salt, I am per- 
suaded, would be found by far the most advantageous manner of 
disposing of this article. Mr. Read mentions no difference in the 
quality of the sandal which grows below the Gnat's, from that which 
grows in Karnata ; but the natives that I have ever spoken with on 
the subject, from Fali-ghat to this place, look upon the produce 
of ^ low country as of little or no value, as having no smell. 

The wild cinnamon and Cabob China are rented together for about 
22 Rupees a year. The former sells in the market [Bazar) at 28 
Rupees a Candy, and the latter at 32 Rupees. The Candy is equal to 
20 Maunds. 

Mr. Read vtdues the wild pepper at one Pagoda a Maund ; and says, wiia pepper, 
that it is of a quality very inferior to that raised in gardens, which 
sells for about Pagoda. All the natives with whom I conversed 
looked upon them as of equal value. 

The number of people at present employed in the Cumri, or Coti- cumri cuuiva- 
cadu cultivation, amounts to 24! 18, who pay yearly 954| Pagodas, or'“’°' 

3s. 2 id. ahead. It is supposed by the revenue officers, that in this 
manner 1 900 more people might find employment. 

I have already mentioned Mr. Read’s opinion concerning the quan- sugar-cwie, 
tity of land in his districts below the Ghats that is fit for the 
cultivation of rice or gardens. The quantity of sugar-cane annually 
raised is estimated at 98,19,250 canes, and Mr. Read does not 
think that this cultivation ought to be farther encouraged, as it would 
interfere with that of rice, which is more valuable. 
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The stock required for the arable lands, according to Mr. Read* 
is as follows: 



Ploughs belonging to 

Cattle. 

Landlords. 

Tenants. 

Total. 

BntFaloes 
old and 
young. 

Cow kind 
old and 
young. 

Kurt dap ura 

3180 

4843 

7523 

5894 

23462 

Honaicera 

4883 

1221 

6104 

8472 

22148 

Ancola 

2331 

673 

3004 

2858 

11055 

Total... 

10396 

62.37 

16633 

17224 

55665 


Mr. Bead states it is Major Monro’s opinion, that, had the 
land-tax on coco-nut plantations been more moderate, double the 
“^.present quantity would have been raised. No means at present 
exist to ascertain the number, either actually growing, or that of 
plantations which have gone to decay. 

Mr. Bead gives the following account of the population of these 
districts. 



Houses, of which the following 
occupied by 

are 

Persons of the fol- 
lowing conditions 

Total 

numbers. 

.. 

Christians. 

Mussulmaus. 

Brahmam. 

<3 

» 

JS 

Jain. 

Salt- makers.* 

d 

© 

a 

s 

■s 

S 

1 

. 

Cm S 

o 2 

1 ® 

A 

m 

Kunda-pura 

9049 

36 

485 

1799 

115 

46 


2628 

410 

HonawerM 

10554 

256 

704 

2231 

21 

39 

iso 

4842 

470 

Ancola 

6130- 

93 

311 

804 

11 

1 

... 

1832 

270 

Total... 

25733 

385 

150o|4834 

147 

87 

180 

9302 

1099 


In the annexed Statement will be seen the exports and imports, 
by sea, from these districts : the first amoontins to 331.532 Jtupecs, 
and the latter to 44,585 Bti^Jees, * 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


JOURNEY FKOJl THE ENTRANCE INTO KARNATA TO HYHER-NAGARA, 
THROUGH THE PRINCIPALITIES OF SOONDA AND IKEBI. 

180 ]. March 8th, 1801. — On leaving Beva-kara, the valley watered 
Dmm. hy the Bidhati becomes very narrow, and you enter Karnata Desam, 
which extends below the Ghats, and occupies aU the defiles leading 
up to the mountains. has been corrupted into Canara; 

and the 'coasts of Tulava and Haiga, with the adjacent parts of 
Malayala and Kankana, as belonging to princes residing in Karnata, 
have been called the coast of Canara. The language and people of 
this Desam being called Kamataca, the Mussulmans, on conquering 
the peninsula, applied this name, changed into Carnatic, to the 
whole country subject to its princes, and talked of a Carnatic above 
the Ghats, and one below these mountains ; although no part of this 
last division belonged to t\ie> Karnata of the Hindus. Europeans 
for a long time considered the country below the eastern Ghats as 
the proper Carnatic ; and, when going to leave Dravada and enter 
the real Karnata, they talked of going up from the Carnatic to 
Mysore. 

Appearance of After going two cosses near the river side, with stony hills to 
e countiT. j carae to the first cultivated spot in KavTiata, Here a 

small rivulet descends from the hills, and waters a narrow valley, 
which in the bottom is cultivated with rice, and on the sides is 
planted with Betel and coco-nut palms. For half a coss the road 
then passes through a forest of the kind which spontaneously pro- 
duces black pepper. Beyond this I came to another narrow valley, 
that is watered by a perennial stream, and cultivated like the for- 
mer. Afterwards I went about half a coss through a forest, where 
the ground is very level,^ and capable of being converted into rice 
fields. At the end of thin I encamped in a third valley, which is 
called Barabuli, and like the two former is finely watered, planted, 
and cultivated. Near it is another hill that spontaneously produces 
pepper ; and there are many such in this part of Karnata, especially 
in the Yella-pura and Ghina-pura districts. These pepper-hills are 
miserably neglected. The vines are not tied up to one third part 
• 1^ trees, arid the whole ground is overgrown with brush-wood. 

From their moisture a delightful freshness prevails in these places ; 
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and where they carefully cultivated, and the trees manured, I have isol. 
no doubt, but that the pepper would be of a quality as good as any““‘=‘‘*- 
other. No tree should be allowed to grow in them, but such as are 
of some use; and of these the country spontaneously produces 
many; namely, two species of Artocarpus, Teak, blackwood. Cassia, 
wild nutmegs, Garyota urens, and the Bassia, with perhaps some 
others that escaped my notice. At present, however, these valuable 
kinds are not numerous, for they are overwhelmed by such as are 
totally useless. By the natives these pepper forests are called May- 
nasu Canu. The people here have no idea that any thing farther 
should be done to them, than once in three years to cut the bushes, 
and once annually to tie the vines to the young trees ; and even 
these operations are much neglected. But, to make the most of 
sudh places, they ought to be carefully cultivated, no trees ought 
to be permitted to grow in them but such as are of use, and the 
vines ought to be manured as much as possible. 

In all this day’s journey, even where the soil was full of stones, 
the forests through which I passed were very stately. The Mutti 
{Chuncoa Midtia, Buch. MSS.) in particular grows to a prodigious 
size. The natives use the ashes of its bark to eat with Betel, in the 
same manner as in other parts quick-lime is employ’^ed. Fewer of 
the trees lose their leaves here than nearer the sea ; for a freshness 
and moisture are kept up by the vicinity of the mountains, which 
every morning are involved in clouds. 

The stream of the river is here slow, and its channel is filled BUAaiiriTer. 
with rocks and small islands. Owing to the quantity of rotten 
leaves that it contains, the water is dirty. From the straw and 
leaves which adhere to the trees high above the banks, it is easy to 
perceive, that in the rainy season it must be an immense stream, 
and must then rise between eight and ten feet above its present 
level, which in such a country' will give it a most formidable 
velocity. 

The climate here, although very pleasant, is reckoned extremely ciimite. 
unhealthy. 

9th March. — I. went what was called two Sultany cosses, to 
Ciitaki ; but this estimate is formed more from the difficulty of the OTao”*" * 
road than the actual distance, which cannot be above five or six 
miles. At first I ascended close to the river, with a high hill im- 
mediately on my right. Soon after I came to the foot of the Ghat, 
where a fine stream enters from the south through some ground fit 
for cultivation ; but of this no traces -can be obsers'ed. I then 
ascended a very long and steep hill, sloping up by the sides of deep 
glens ; and having gone a little way on a level ridge, I descended a 
considerable way into a valley', where there is a fine perennial 
stream. On the banks of this are some rice ground, and a wood 
which spontaneously produces pepper, and which is totally' neg- 
lected. I then ascended a mountain, .still longer and steeper than 
the first ; and after a very .short- descent came to a small lake, .and 
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a building for the accommodation of travellers. Another short 
ascent brought me to a plain country above the Ghats, and imme- 
diately afterwards I came to Cutaki. 

The road, although not so steep as that at Pedda Nayakana 
Durga, is by no means judiciousl}"- conducted, and no pains have 
been taken in its formation. Loaded cattle, however, can pass ; 
and, by the natives of the peninsula, that seems to be considered as 
the utmost perfection that a road demands. 

Soil and trees of Here the western Ghats assume an appearance very different 
ohat>. from that at Pedda Nayakana Durga, or £averi-pura. The hills, 

although steep and stony, are by no means rugged, or broken with 
rocks : on the contrary, the stones are buided in a rich mould, and 
in many places are not to be seen without digging. Instead, there- 
fore, of the naked, sun-burnt, rocky peaks, so common in the eastern 
Ghats, we here have fine mountains clothed with the most stately 
forests. I have no where seen finer trees, nor any Bamboos that 
could be compared with those which I this day observed. The 
Bamboos compose a large part of the forest, grow in detached clumps, 
with open spaces between, and equal in height the Caryeta urens, 
one of the most stately palms, of which also there is great plenty. 
There is no underwood nor creepers to interrupt the traveller who 
might choose to wander in any direction through these woods ; but 
the numerous tigers, and the unhealthiness of the climate, would 
render any long stay very uncomfortable. About midway up the 
Ghats the Teak becomes common ; but it is very inferior in size to 
the following trees, which unfortunately are of less value. 

Tari, Myrobalanus Taria, Buch. MSS. 

Jamba, Mimosa ocylocarpon, Roxb. 


Nandy, foliis oppositis, non stipulaceis, integerrimis, subtus 
tomentosis. 

This is reckoned to make good planks and beams. 

U nda Muraga, foliis oppositis, iutegerrimis stipulis inter folia uf 
in Rubiaceis positis. 

Also reckoned good for planks and beams. 

Multi, Chuncoa Muttia, Buch. MSS. 

Good timber. 

Sampigy, Michelia Ohampaca. 

The wood used for drums. 

Shaguddy, Shaguda, Buch. MSS. 

A strong timber. 

Wontay, Artocarpua Bengalensis, Roxb. MSS. 

The fruit is about the size of an orange, and is preserved with 
salt. Here it is used by the natives in place of tamarinds, which 
are much employed by the Hindu cooks. 

Honnay, Pterocarpus santalinm, Willd. 

Th^Teak in some parts of this district oiYella-pura is abundant, 
and in the rainy season may be floated down the river. 
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Below the Ghats the country consists of the Laterite, or brick- 1801. 
stone, so often mentioned ; but it is much intermixed with granites, 
and telcose argilite, which seems to be nothing more than the pot- Aanfema. 
stone impregnated with more argill than usual, and assuming a 
slaty form. 

The strata on the Ghats are much covered with the soil ; so that <>“ o** 

it is in a few places only that they are to bo seen. Having no com- 
pass, I could not ascertain their coume ; but, so far as I could judge 
from the sun in a country so hilly, they appeared to run north and 
south, with a dip to the east of about 30 degrees. Wherever it ap- 
pears on the surface, the rock, although extremely hard or tough, 
is in a state of decay ; and owing to this decay, its stratified nature 
is very evident. The plates, indeed, of which the strata, consist, are 
in general under a foot in thickness, and are subdivided into 
rhomboidal fragments by fissures which have a smooth surface. It 
is properly an aggregate stone, composed of quartz impregnated 
with hornblende. From this last it acquires its great toughness. 

In decay, the hornblende in some plates seems to waste faster than 
in others, and thus leaves the stone divided into zone.s, which are 
alternately porous and white. I am inclined to think, that all 
mountains of a hornblende nature arc le.ss rugged than those of 
granite, owing to their being more easily decomposed by the action 
of the air. This rock contains many small crystallized particles, 
apparently of iron. 

From the summit of the Ghats to Cutnlci, the whole country is Appe»r«nce ot 
level enough for the plough, and the soil is apparently good ; yet 
except in some low narrow spaces used for rice ground and Betel- 
nut gardens, there is no cultivation. CutaJei is a poor little village, 
with seven houses. 

I perceive no difference in the temperature of air, on coming Height of the 
from the country below the Ghats ; and, in fact, do not think that "“o™**!"*- 
I have to-day ascended more than a thousand feet perpendicular 
height. This is perhaps the very lowest part of the mountains ; but 
the country is said to rise rapidly all the way to the Marattah 
frontier. 

Almost all the inhabitants of this neighbourhood are Ilaiga Robben. 
Brahmans, who are a very industrious class of men, that perform all 
agricultural labours with their own hands. During Tippoo’s go- 
vernment, thieves were in this vicinity very numerous ; and many 
bands of a set of scoundrels, called Sady Jamhuty, were then in the 
habit of coming from the Marattah country to plunder. The former 
have been entirely banished ; but the Sady Jamhuty still come in 
bands of twenty or thirty men, although not so commonly as in 
former times. On Mr. Monro’s arrival, a thief of this country, 
finding that this was not likely to be a convenient place for his 
residence, withdrew to the Marattah territory, and formed an al- 
liance with Lol Sing, a noted robber. With their united forces these 
two ruffians have made three incursions into this country. In their 
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last expedition, about twelve days ago, both were taken prisoners, 
and are now in confinement at Mully-halla. When these robbers 
make their attack, or are known to be in the neighbourhood, the 
Brdhmans, and other peaceable inhabitants, retire from their houses 
with their effects, and even during the rainy season conceal them- 
selves in the forests ; for pestilence, or beasts of prej^, are gentle in 
comparison with Hindu robbers, who, in order to discover concealed 
property, put to the torture all those who fall into their hands. 

10th March. — I went four cosses to Tella-pu7‘a. The first 
part of the road led through a forest spontaneously producing 
pepper. The trees and soil are very fine ; but owing to a want of 
cultivators, according to the report of the inhabitants, not above one 
fourth of the pepper is procured from it that ought to be. This 
forest is intersected by narrow vallies of rice ground, with a few 
gardens well supplied with water from springs and rivulets. I after- 
wards passed through a very hilly country ; but the hills are of no 
considerable height, and in general the soil is apparently good. The 
trees, however, are not so large as where the pepper grows ; and it 
is universally agreed, that the plant will not thrive in any forest 
but where it is found spontaneously growing. Many places among 
these hills are so level that the plough might be employed ; and I 
suppose they might be cultivated for Car' Ragy, as is done in similar 
situations at Priya Pattana ; but the people say, that unless the 
ground has been formed into terraces, the rains here are so heavy 
as to sweep away the seed. The rains in general are fully adequate 
to produce one crop of rice from any land properly levelled ; and 
therefore it might be thought that by far the greater part of the 
country here might be cultivated for rice ; but the people have an 
idea that no part of the country is fit for that purpose, but what 
has been already cultivated. Even of this, owing to a want of 
cultivators, three-fourths are at present waste. The gardens being 
more profitable, and being also private property, are better occupied; 
and not above one-quarter of them have gone to ruin. 

Yella-pura is the residence of a Tahsildar, and contains a 
hundred houses with a market {Bazar), which is tolerably well sup- 
plied ; but every kind of grain is dearer here than at Seringapatam. 

The Tahsildar gives me the following account of his district. 
Near the Chats cultivation is confined to pepper and Betel gardens, 
and to rice fields, in which, as a second crop, a little Hessaru {Pka- 
seolus Mungo) is raised, and occasionally a little sugar-cane. In 
the eastern parts toward Hully-halla, Sambrany, Madanuru, Mmhda- 
gopu, and Indtiru, the woods consist mostly of Teak, and there are 
no gardens. The cultivated articles on low lands are riee, Carlay 
{Cker Arietinum), and Horse-gram {DoKchos hiflorus), and on the 
dry-field Bogy {Cynomrits Corocanus), and Ellu (Sesamum). The 
soil every where is tolerably free from stones. Although the rains 
are not so heavy as below the Ghats, they are sufficient on level 
and to bring to maturity one crop of rice. Little attention is paid 
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here to the tanks ; and they are rather dams to collect the water of 1801. 
small streams, or of springs, and to distribute it to the fields and 
gardens, than reservoirs to collect the rain water. 

The Saiga Brdhmans say, that all the forests spontaneously 
producing pepper, with the gardens and rice fields intermixed, are taining spon- 
their private property. By an old valuation, a separate land-tax is p'ppw. 
affixed on each kind of ground ; but on most of the properties, on 
account of the depopulated state of the country, fiom one half to 
three-fourths of what was exacted by the Rayaru have been relin- 
quished. To manage a Maynasu. Canu properly, requires the follow- 
ing labour. Once a year the branches of the pepper vines must be 
tied up to the trees, and these must be freed from all climbing plants, 
especially the Pathos sco.ndans, Lin., and the Acrosticchum scandens, 

Buch. MSS., both of which climb to the tops of the highest trees. 

Every third year all the bushes ought to be cut down ; and every 
fifth year the side branches of the trees should be lopped, to render 
them proper supports for the vine, which thrives best on slender 
straight trees. Where the trees are too distant, a branch or cutting 
ought to be planted ; and if no young shoot of the pepper is near, a 
cutting or two of the vine should be put into eai-th near the young 
tree. The pepper vine thus managed lives about ten years j when it 
die.s, another young shoot must be trained up in its stead. In doing 
this, care must be taken to select shoots of a good kind ; for, as the 
birds drop aU the seeds promiscuously, shoots of the three different 
kinds of pepper are to be found in these woods. These three kinds are 
Cariguta, Bily Maynasu, and Vocalii. The first kind is the best; 
not that there is any difference in the quality of the pepper, but the 
amenta of the two last kinds contain very few grains. I have 
had no opportunity of determining, whether the difference consists 
in sex, species, or variety ; but the natives, by examining their 
leaves, can distinguish the' different kinds. Every kind of tree is 
reckoned equally tit for supporting the pepper vine ; but, where the 
woods are too thin, the tree commonly planted is the Bondu Bala, 
because it easily takes root. As the produce could not be secured 
from the monkies, no fimit trees are planted. When the trees are 
about three cubits distant from each other, and are of a middling 
size, the vines thrive best. Very large trees do not answer for the 
pepper, but are said to be of advantage by giving shade. In fact 
that they are very common ; but I imagine more owing to the trou- 
ble of cutting them, than to any advantage that they are of to the 
pepper. In order to prevent the havoc which would be occa.sioned 
by the natural decay and fall of one of these immense trees, when 
they observe one beginning to wither, the natives cut off its branches 
and a circle of bark from the bottom of the stem ; by this means it 
.decays gradually, and rots without falling down in a mass, owing 
to the weight of its branches. Except this rotten wood, no manure 
is used. Most of flie.se steps, which I have now enumerated, are in 
general very much neglected. The pepper of a Maynasu tana is 
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reckoned somewhat inferior to that raised in gardens, which I con- 
sider as arising merely from a want of proper cultivation and ma- 
nure. In a Maynasu Ganu, a tree, although much larger than one 
in a garden, produces only one Catcha Seer ; while the one in the 
garden usually produces double that quantity. A man collects in 
the day the produce of twenty trees, or rather more than 12 lb., 
and at the same time he ties up the branches, which is all the an- 
nual labour required. He ascends the tree by means of a ladder of 
Bamboos, some of which are forty cubits long. 

11th March . — I went four cosses to Garay Hosso-hully ; that is, 
the new village at the tank. The whole country, so far as I saw, 
was totally uninhabited, and very few traces of former cultivation 
observable. A few narrow vallies seem once to have been under 
rice. The higher grounds, I suspect, have been always a forest; 
although, from the stateliness of the trees, the soil would appear to 
be good, and in its present state much of it is not too steep for the 
plough, while no part seems incapable of being formed into terraces, 
as is done below the Ghats. In a small portion near Telta-pura, 
the trees of the forest were stunted, and from a want of moisture 
had lost their leaves ; but in the greater part they were very luxu- 
riant, and many of the kinds were, to me at least, quite unknown. 
In my botanical investigations, however, I had very little success ; 
for the cutting down one of these trees is a day’s work for four or 
five natives ; and at Yelta-pura I could procure nobody that would 
climb to bring me specimens. The vast number of ants, indeed, 
that live on the trees in India, render this a very disagreeable em- 
ployment. 

Garay Hosso-hully is a miserable village of six houses, collected 
by Major Monro as a stage between Ye/la-pura and Soonda ; for, on 
his taking possession of the country, the whole way was through a 
continued waste. The nearest inhabited place to Hosso-hully is two 
cosses distant. The new settlers are Marattahs, by which appella^ 
tion in the south of India the Sudrus of Maharasfra Desam are 
known. Since the conquest, many of these people have come into 
this province ; and many more would come, were small advances 
made to enable them to commence cultivation : for the desolation 
here has introduced a wildness equal to that of an American forest. 
The huts here are wretched, but the people have already cleared 
some ground. Throughout the forests of Soonda, tigers and wild 
buffaloes are very numerous, but there are no elephants. 

The reservoir here has been a very fine one, and never becomes 
dry ; but it is now so filled with bushes and long grass, that to put 
it in proper repair would require a thousand Pagodas. Its water 
never was employed for the cultivation of rice, but was used only to 
bring forward the young shoots of sugar-cane, which, till the setting 
in of the rainy season, require irrigation. 

About two-thirds of the w»y from Yella-pura to Hosso-hully, 
I ( 006 ^ the Bidhali-holay, which goes north, and joins a river coming 
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from Supa to form the Sedadva-ghur river. Its channel is wide, and 1801 
in the rainy season is probably full, but at present it contains very "• 
little water. 

The strata, laid bare by the river, are of the same nature with strata. 
those on the Ghats ; but their dip toward the east is greater. 

12th March. — I went three coases to Sancada-gonda. Imme- 
diately after setting out, 1 crossed a small branch of the Bidhali, which the cuuntry. 
is called Baswa-hoLay ; and still farther on I crossed another, named 
Gudialada-holay. The whole country is waste, and covered with 
forest. The soil almost every where appears to be excellent, with 
more low vallies, and more vestiges of former cultivation, than on the 
route of yesterday. This valley land is here called I'aygu, and the 
rice growing on it requires five months to come to maturity. The 
higher lands are called Mackey, and the highest arable land is called 
Bisu. The rice cultivated there requires only three months to come 
to maturity. Sancada-gonda contains three houses, with some pretty 
rice lands in a good state. Not far from it are two other villages, 
each containing four houses, with some rice land and gardens. These 
villages subsisted during all the trouble of Tippoo’s government, and 
belong to the Guru of all the Haiya Brahmans, who resides at 
Honawully Matarn, in Sooiuki, pays tho land-tax, and lets his lands 
to some of his disciples. 

13th March. — I went three cosses to tlie place wbicli Europeans mmcIi is. 
and Mussulmans call Soonda. In tho vulgar language of Kuruata it 
is called Sud/ia, which is a corruption from Sudhu-ptira, the San- 
skrit appellation. The road was very circuitous ; as I went first 
about south-west, and afterwards almost east, The hills are much 
steeper than those on the last two days route, and of course are less 
fit for the cultivation of rice ; but there are many deep and narrow 
vallies fit for Betel-nut gardens ; and several of these, within or near 
the old walls, are now occupied, and filled with Haiga Brahmans, 
who in this country are tho sole cultivators of gardens. In many 
places I observed the pepper growing spontaneously ; but it is entirely 
neglected ; and many of the trees that would bear it are stript of 
their leaves and branches, which are used as manure for- gardens. All 
the rivulets that I crossed to-day are said t(j be branches of the 
Salamala, which comes from Sersi ; and on going below the Ghats 
assumes the name of Gangawali, and forms the boundary between 
Maiga and Kankana. 

I sent a message to the Guru of the Haiga Brahmans, ofiering cnu ot the 
to visit him ; but this he declined, and sent me word, that he would 
come to my tents at three o’clock, at which time he would have 
finished his devotions which then occupied his time, lie did not 
however arrive until late in the evening, when I was eating ; so that 
he could not enter. I found, that in place of prayer he had been 
employed in giving an entertainment to another Sannyasi; and lam 
uncertain whether he thought tfcat it would be consistent with his 
dignity to keep a European four or five hours in waiting ; or whether 
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March. 13. detained so long at table by pious conversation. 

Baiga Brah- q’he ffaiga Brdhmans seem to have changed countries with the 

Karnataca Brahmans of Sudha, who in Haiga are in greatest estima- 
tion, while the Brdhmans of that country have all the valuable pro- 
perty in Sudha, and their Ouru has taken up his abode in its capital, 
at Honawully Matam, or the golden convent. Whatevei' truth may 
be in the story of Mytirii Verma, the Haiga Brdhmans were cer- 
tainly the first of the Panch Diavada division who penetrated 
among the Jain of these parts. It seems to have been with the view 
of depriving them of their property, that the pretence of their 
having lost a part of their caste, or rank, was set up by the subsequent 
intruders, who followed the conquests of the Vijaya-nagara mo- 
uarchs. The character which the Haiga Brahmans use in writing 
books on science, is the Grantha of Keraia, which they say includes 
all the countries created by Pai asu Rama. The Haiga Brdhmans, 
however, consider the Karnata language as their native tongue ; and 
all accompts and inscriptions on stone, whether in the vulgar lan- 
guage or in Sanserif, are written in the Karnata character, which is 
nearly the same with the Andray, or old writing of Telingana. 

While I was waiting for the Sannyasis, I assembled the most 
pJ-Thf tiieir * learned men of the place, among who was the hereditary Guru of 
the Rajas, who has a written account of the family of Sudha, with a 
Copy of each prince’s seal. These men said, that in the time of the 
oi Krishna Rayaru this country belonged to Jain Polygars, 
the descendants of the Cadumba family ; which strongly confirms 
the assertion of the Jain of Haiga, when these said that Myuru 
Verma was of their sect. These Polygars managed the country as 
usual, and paid tribute to Vencatuppati Raya, the father of Acynta 
and Krishna Rayalu, and who was their predecessor on the throne 
of Vijaya-nagai a. This however, is probably a mistake ; as from 
an inscription at Gaukarna, already mentioned, it would appear, 
that the name of Krishna Raya’s father was Sedasiva. Vencatuppati 
having for many years obtained no children, promised the whole 
of his kingdom to his sister’s son Arasuppa Nayaka; but, having 
afterwards bad two sons hern to him, he gave to the young prince 
to nephew, the full sovereignty of Sudha. This warrior governed 
from t^e year of Sal. 1478 (J. D. 155|) till 15211(^1. B- laf). 
He built Sudha-pura ; and having destroyed all the Jain Polygars, 
and the priests of these heretics, he brought up the Haiga Brdhmans 
to occupy the waste lands. He was succeeded by his sou, Ram 
Chandra Nayaka, who governed till 1541 {A. B. 161f), He was 
bis son, Ragunata Nayaka, who governed till 1561 
’ o- Mapu Linga Nayaka, hecaine a follower of 

the Sivabhactars, and governed till 1597 (J. D. 1674). He was 

u Baya, who governed till 1620 (.4. B. 

by his son, ^aswa JAitga Raja, who governed till 1668 
tjf. V. 174%) ; ffiid he by his son, Imody Sedasiva Raja, who waa ex- 
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pelled b}' Hyder in 1685 (I76f), and took refuge in Goa, where hisigoi. 
son is now living on a pension from the viceroy. 

During the government of these Rajas tlie country is said to have 
been cultivated, and the town to have been very large. The spae§ 
within the walls is said to extend each way a coss, or at least three 
miles, ard was fully occupied by houses. The country, having 
been repeatedly the seat of war between Hyder and the Marattahs, 
has been desolated, and the houses in the town are now reduced 
to about fifty. In the reign of Imody Sedasiva, the town sufi'ered 
much from an attack of the Marattahs ■ but, when Hyder took 
possession of it, there still remained 10,000 houses. The original 
territories of the family seem to have been the four districts (Tiducs) 
above the Ghats, now under the management of Mr. Read ; and, 
according to the Guru, they acknowledged no superior. From the 
Vijaya-piira Sulta7is, Sedasiva, grand-father of the last Rajd, con- 
quered five districts {Pansk-malii) in Kankana. Imody Sedasiva, as 
has been already stated, was attacked by the Marattahs, and forced 
to pay tribute ( Chouti). Till he was able to collect the sum de- 
manded, the Pansh-malu were given in pledge to a Marattah chief 
named Gopal Roiv, who restored them when the money was paid. 

On Hyder’s attack, the Rajd resigned the Pansh-7nalu to the viceroy 
of Goa, who settled on him an annual pension of 12,000 Pattis, or 
Venetins, equal to 48,000 Rupees. This his son now enjoys ; and 
he has besides some houses, and gardens, befitting his rank. These 
five districts are said to be worth annually 80,000 Rupees, and seem 
<• have been the remnant of the five larger districts, and at one time 
governed by the Vazir of Ponday, after what now composes the An- 
cola district (Taluc) had been wrested from the Mussulmans, and 
Rajas of Sudha, by the Sivabhactars of I leer i. 

Although in many points this account seems to be true, it is by in»ccur»cies in 
no means accurate, as I learned from inscriptions found at this place. Jhown'no'm^’ 
Those of which I was able to take any account to-day are as follow : 

The most ancient inscription here is at a Jain temple {Busty) 
dedicated to Adeswara, the first of the gods {Sidai'u). It is dated 
in the year of Sod. 722 (A. D. and in the reign of Imody 
Sedasiva Ray^. This being the name of the last Raja of Sudha, it 
might at first sight be supposed, that he was the prince mentioned 
in the inscription, the thousand years of the era having been 
omitted in the date, as is sometimes done among the Hindus ; but 
this, it must be observed, would bring down the date to the year 
of our Lord 1-|^, and the donation is made to a Jain temple that 
has been long in ruins, and to a sect abhorred by the last dynasty. 

Besides, it is said that the titles used in the inscription are totally 
different from those used by the late Rajas of Sudha, and are of a 
much higher nature. 

The next inscription in antiquity is at a Jain Matam. A copy 
of this, as of the preceding, has been delivered to the Bengal go- 
vernment. It is dated in the year of Sal. 727, or A. D. 8 O 4 , and in 
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the reign of Chaninnda Raya, who has very high titles, like those of 
his predecessor, and is .styled the chief of ail the kings of the south. 
He mentions the advantages that had been gained over the followers 
of Buddha, hy two of his ancestors, Sedasiva and BelaUa. These two 
inscriptions, therefore, belong to the dynasty of the BelaUa Rayas, 
monarchs of Karnata. Ramuppa Varmica makes the overthrow of 
tliiit dynasty, as supreme monarchs, to have happened in the year 
of Christ 78y ; but here we find them governing in the northern 
parts of Karnata, 22 years afterwards. Although this is an inac- 
curacy, yet the diiference is so small, that the era of the govern- 
ment of the BelaUa dynasty may be considered as ascertained to 
have been in the eighth century of the Christian era. The Jain 
religion was then the predominant one in the peninsula, and had 
been produced by that of Buddha, whose followers were then per- 
secuted by the Jain, as these again were afterwards by the followers 
of Vyasa. 

The third inscription, of which a copy has also been delivered 
to the Bengal government, is placed in a Jain Matam, and is dated 
in Sal, 1121, or A. I). 1 19|. in the reign of Sedasiva Rdyd of Sudha- 
pura ; which shows, that this town was not founded by Arasuppa 
Nayaka, but had many centuries before his time been the residence 
of a Jain Raja. Sedasiva does not acknowledge any superior, but 
he does nob arrogate to himself such high titles as those used in the 
two last mentioned inscriptions. He is very lavish in praise of his 
Guru Sri Madabinava Biifta Calanca, who (that is to say, his 
predecessors in the same Matam) had bestowed prosperity on Belalka, 
Rdyd. Whether this Sedasiva was a descendant of the BelaUa 
family, as this would incline one to think, or whether he was 
descended from the Cadumba family, as the Guru here supposes, 
is uncertain. 

There are hei-e two inscriptions by Imody Arasuppa, founder of 
the last dynasty of Stidha Rajas. The one is on a stone at Uona- 
u-ully Matam. The whole almost is in couplets, few of which are to 
be found in the inscriptions of an early date. The time of this in- 
scription is involved in one of these conceits, of which I have not 
procured the explanation. The other inscription is ^ a Matam be- 
longing to one of the Udipu Sannyasis. It is dateJ^ the year of 
Sal. 1.515, or A. D. 159.^, which confirms the chronology of the 
family Gum. The donation contained in the inscription is made 
by Arasuppa Nayaka, Raja of Sud.ha, by the appointment of Sri Vira 
Pruhu Vencatuppati, his superior, who gets aU the titles usually 
bestowed on the sovereigns of Vijaya-nagara. This in the first 
place, shows that the Rajas of Sudha were not independent, but for 
a time governed, at least nominally, as vassals of the kings of 
Vijaya-nagara. Indeed, the first four persons of the family assumed 
only the title of Nayaka, which is that usually given to Polygars. 
In the y^ 1 674, Sedasiva assumed the title of JRaya, 38 years after 
the Uteri family had thrown off all form of respect for their ancient 
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lords. This inscriptiou also shows, that Vencatuppati could not 1801- 
have been the father of the celebrated Krishna Rayaru ; as he lived ^ 
after the reign of that monarch. In fact, the date of thi§ inscription 
is after the period assigned for the destruction of Vijaya-nagara by 
Ramuppa ; and Vencatuppati was probably some person adopted to 
support the falling dynasty after the death of Rama lidjd, and con- 
joined in the government with Sedasiva, usually reckoned the last 
king of Vijaya-nagara. y 

14th March . — I went four Siiltany cosses to Serd. The outer- Mini, h, ^ 
most wall of Sudha was at least six miles from where I liad encamped, 
and is said by the natives to be sixteen cosses, or at least forty-eight 
miles, in circumference. There are three lines of fortification rouud 
the town. The extent of the first, as I have already observed, was 
estimated by the natives at three miles square, and the whole space 
that it contained was closely occupied by houses. In the two spaces 
surrounded by the outer lines, the houses were formerly scattered in 
small clumps, with gardens between tiiem. 

From the outer gate of Sudha, till I reached Sersi, I saw neither .'i>i'oaran.f vt 
houses nor cultivation ; but it was said, that there were villages in 
the vicinity of the road: The country is more level than that through 
which I came yesterday. In two places the trees of the forest were 
covered with pepper-vines ; but these were entirely neglected. Sersi 
is a small village, but it^ the residence of the Taksildar under whom 
Sudha is placed. It is not centrical for the district, but is chosen on 
account of its being a great tlioroughfare, and as having a very con- 
siderable custom-house. It has a small mud fort, in which nobody 
resides, although robbers are still troublesome ; but to live in forts is 
not the custom of Sudha. N ear it are the ruins of a fortress, which 
was built by Ram Chandra Nayaka, the second prince of the last 
dynasty. It is called Chinna-pattana, the same name ’vith that of 
the city which we call Madras. 

The hereditary accoraptant (Shanaboga) of the place says, that r .rmer primii- 
his brother is now with Basiva Linga Raja, the son of Imody Seda- 
Siva, at Goa, and confirms the account given by the Guru. He says 
also, that an numeration of all the houses of the country was taken, 
in order to Imfy n tax for discharging the tribute which the Marat- 
tahs exacted. Sersi then contained 700 houses, and Sudha 100,000; 
but with the amount of the whole population of the country the 
accomptant is not acquainted. The population of the capital con- 
sisted of the court and army, with their followers ; for it would 
appear, that the country never possessed any manufactures. The 
country must have been then veiy well cultivated, and rich, to be 
able to support suoh a capital, whose inhabitants, if this account be 
true, were then at least three times as numerous as the present people 
of the whole territory ; but the account is probably exceedingly ex- 
aggerated. 

From a garden mi the west side of Sersi. the Salaraala, or Gan- 
gaivali river takes its rise ; au'l on its east side, from a Tanh < ;ilhd" 
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Aganasini, issues a river of the same name, which in the lower part 
of its course is called the Tari-holay. 

15th il/arc/t.— I continued a.t Seni, taking an account of the 
state of the country, as an example of the western parts of Soonda, 
in which the cultivation of gardens is the chief objeet of the ftH-mer. 

In these gardens are raised promiscuously, Betel-nut, and Betel- 
leaf, black-pepper, cardamoms, and plantains. A great part of the 
ground formerly planted has now become waste, and there is some 
fit for the purpose that would appear never to have been cultivated ; 
but it is only a small proportion of the whole country that cap be 
employed in this way, and that is chiefly in the vicinity of the Ghats. 
Toward the eastern side of the province there are very few gardens. 
The situation required is a low narrow valley, with its head to the 
west, and opening toward the east ; so that the hills by which it is 
bounded may defend it from the west and south sun. To add to the 
shelter, the hills in these directions must be covered with high trees. 
The hills on the north side of the valley must also belong to the 
garden, and must be covered with trees, which are annually pruned 
to procure branches that serve as manure. At all seasons the garden 
must command a supply of water. This coiSmonly is obtained from 
springs, which are numerous in this country at the head of almost 
every little valley. The water of these springs is collected in a small 
pond or reservoir, from whence it can at j^easure be let out by a 
channel which is conducted along the u®er side of the garden. 
Water is also procured by forming channels from the small rivulets 
with which the country abounds. Some rich men fill up the whole 
bed of one of these rivulets, and form their plantation in the place 
where it was. They have thus at its upper end a reservoir formed of 
the remaining part of the old channel, and by one side of the garden 
they draw a canal to carry off the superfluous water. This incurs a 
very considerable expense, not only in filling up the channel, but 
in giving the reservoir and canal a strength sufficient to resist the 
torrents of the rainy season. The best soil for these gardens is the 
Gcigadali, a red luould containing very small stones. I observe, 
however, that all kinds of soil are used. The prevalent one through- 
out the country is a light-colored loam of great deptMgt 

Ihe first step in the process of making a new garden is, to sur- 
round it by a ditch, to keep off the torrents which descend from the 
hills. The garden is then levelled with the hoe, and the whole 
IS formed into be^, about twenty feet wide, by drains, which are 
parallel to each other, and run in the direction of the length of the 
valley , or nearly east and west. These drains are intended to carry 
off superfluous moisture, and in some gardens to carry away water 
that at all seasons springs up from the soil wherever it is opened. 
The soil where this abounds is reckoned by far the best ; but the 
water itself is very pernicious, and nothing wouldgrow unless it were 
carefuUy removed by the drains. These are about a foot broad, 
and, according to the natural moisture of the soil, are from a foot 
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to eighteen inches deep. At the same time must be formed the 1801. 
reservoir or canal for giving the supply of water, with the channels ‘''• 
in which it is to run. The principal channel runs at the head of 
the garden, and crosses the direction of the drains. From this a 
smalt channel leads between every two drains, in the centre of each 
bed. Such is the disposition of some of the gardens that I examin- 
ed ; but, according to the various declivities in different gardens, it 
must be varied considerably. The season for performing this labour 
is during the two months which precede the autumnal equinox. 

In the month following the autumnal equinox, young plantain 
trees are set in rows, within two feet of each side of the drains, and 
at the distance of twelve feet from each other. If possible, the 
whole garden should then be covered with branches of the Nelli 
(Phyllantkus Emhlica) ; at any rate, some must be put near each 
young plantain tree ; and at the same time the centre channel of 
each bed must be raised a cubit high, with earth brought from the 
neighbouring hills. When the rainy season is over, the earth is 
spread upon the bed, the channel is formed anew, and every fifteen 
days water is given once. In the operation of watering, the channel 
is first filled; and then, with a pot or scoop, some water is thiowm 
on the roots of the trees. 

In the same season of the second year, a pit, of a cubit square VM-nw raim, 
and of the same depth, is made between every two plantain trees. 

In each pit is placed a young Areca, which is taken up from the 
seed-bed with much earth adhering to its root. The jiit is filled 
with fresh earth, which is trampled down by the foot ; so that one 
half of the pit becomes empty, and is afterwards filled with the 
leaves of the Emblica. At the same period of every even year, that 
is, the second, fourth, sixth, and so forth, the channels of every bed 
must be filled with fresh earth. In the month preceding the "winter 
solstice, the beds must be levelled ; and, new channels having been 
formed, the trees must be watered once every fifteen days. In the 
second month afterwards, the bed must be hoed, and each tree 
manured with rotten dung taken from the cow-house, where the 
litter used has been either fresh leaves or dry grass. Above this 
are spread th^Mmall branches and leaves of any kind of trees, and 
towards the root of every Areca a quantity of these is heaped up. 

In the month preceding the summer solstice, to prevent the rain.s 
from washing away the manure, the beds are covered "with plantain 
leaves. In the uneven, or intermediate years, nothing is done in 
the garden, but to clear the drains and channels, and in the dry 
season to give the trees water. Each garden therefore is divided 
into two parts ; in the first year one half is formed, and in the yeai 
following the other is planted. 

The Betel-nut pahn, or Areca, in thirteen years after it has been 
planted, begins to j»oduce fruit, and in five years more arrives at 
perfection ; it lives from fifty to a hundred years ; and, when one die.s, 
another from the nursery is put in its place. There is only one kind. 
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The nui'seiy is managed as follows. In the month preceding 
the vernal equinox the seed is ripe. After having been cut, it is 
kept eight days in the house. In the mean time a bed of ground in 
a shady place is dug, and in this the nuts are placed nine inches from 
each other, and with their eyes uppermost. They must be covered 
with a finger breadth of earth. The bed is then covered with dry- 
plantain leaves, and once in eight days is sprinkled with water. In 
the month preceding the summer solstice, the plantain leaves are 
removed, and young shoots are found to have come from the nuts. 
In the second month afterwards, leaves of the EmlUca are spread 
between the young plants. In the month preceding the vernal 
equinox, they get a little dung. In the dry' season they are' 
watered once in from four to eight days, according to the nature of 
the soil. They are not removed till they are going to be finally 
planted in the garden, which is done in their fifth y'ear. They are 
then estimated worth one silver jPa-n am a hundred, 5^ ^’anams going 
to the Rupee ; but they are seldom sold, any man lending to his 
neighbour when he may' be in want of a few. 

The crop season of an Areca garden continues from two months 
before, till one after, the winter solstice. The bunches are cut as 
they approach to ripeness, for the ripe nut is of no use except for 
seed. The husk is removed with a knife. A decoction is then 
made with a few nuts, a little Chunam (ashes of the bark of the 
Chuncoa Muttia, Buch. MSS.), and some bark of the Hovay, or Pie- 
rocarpus santolinus. These are braised together, and are boiled six 
hours in water. A quantity of the nut cleared from the husk is 
then put in a pot, and into this the decoction is poured, until it 
rises above the nuts, which are then boiled till the eyes separate. 
They' are now put upon a strainer of mats supported on posts, and 
are dried six days in the sun. At night they are covered -with a mat. 
In thi.s country the Betel-nut is never cut, but is sold entire, and 
is called red Betel. Any nuts of a bunch, that have become too 
ripe before it- was cut, are picked out and kept separate. Their 
husk.s are removed, and they are dried in the sun without boiling. 
These are called raw Betel, and sell much lower than the other 
kind. « 

From the month preceding the winter solstice, to that following 
the vernal equinox, the leaves of the Areca fall off. l^h is accom- 
panied by its broad, leathery, membraneous petiole ; whichy when 
they are young, form collectively a green smooth body at the top 
of the stem. These membranes are cut off, and carefully preserved. 
They are about three feet long, and a cubit broad; and, in the 
rainy season, are used to make covers for the young bunches, or 
epadices. In the month following the .summer solstice, a man mounts 
the Areca, and above every branch fixes a cover, so as entirely to 
keep off the rain. Some of the trees are so tall and slender, that 
they eannot bear the weight of the operator, and thus are deprived 
of coveirs. On these the bunches produce only from five to a hundred 
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nuts, while two hundred nuts are reckoned the average produce of a 1801- 
covered bunch, and some bring five hundred to maturity. Each tree 
commonly yields two good bunches, or three small ones. The average 
produce is said to be 1 Maund, or 72 Seers of boiled nut from fifty 
trees, or from each -i^VotV parts of a pound. A particular set of men 
are employed to cover the bunches, and cut down the fruit. At each 
time they get two Rupees for every thousand bunches, and are very 
dexterous. Round their ancles, and under their soles, they fix a rope 
made of plantain stems, and thus unite their feet, which are then 
placed against the stem, and drawn up together, while the climber 
holds on with his hands. Having placed the rope and bis feet firm 
against the stem, he first moves up one hand, and then the other, and 
afterwards draws up his feet again. In this manner he reaches the 
top of one tree, where ho secures himself by taking a round turn 
with a rope, which he carries up in his hand. One end of this rope 
is tied to the middle of a short stick, upon which the man seats him- 
self, and performs his labour, drawing up whatever he wants, from 
an attendant below, by means of a line that he has fixed to his girdle. 

When he has done with one tree, he unties his seat, secures it round 
his neck, and swings the tree backwards and forwards, till he can 
reach another, upon which he then throws himself, and again makes 
fast his seat. He thus passes over the whole garden, without ever 
coming to the ground. The trees that, from being too tall and 
slender, are unable to support a man’s weight, have their fruit gathered 
by being pulled towards a neighbouring tree by means of a hook. 

The cultivators seem to under-rate the produce very much. 

• When the Betel-nut palm is thirteen years old, the garden is Black pepper, 
planted with either black pepper, or Betel-leaf vines, which climb 
upon the Areca. The pepper, as I have already mentioned, is of 
three kinds. The Cari Maynasu is the most productive, but requires 
a Cagadali soil. In this, the produce of a good tree covered with Cart 
Maynasu, is reckoned five Seers of cured pepper, or a small fraction 
more than three pounds. The Samhara and Arsina gutti thrive 
very well on Arsina Munnu, or a light-coloured soil ; but the first 
produces only one Seer, and the latter two. The quality of all the 
kinds is the same. In the month following the vernal equinox, four 
cuttings of the pepper vine, each a cubit and a half in length, are 
taken for every Areca. One of their ends is buried five or six inches 
in the ground, the other is tied to the stem of its supporter. The 
vine requires no farther trouble, but tying its branches up once a 
year in the month preceding the summer solstice. It bears in six or 
seven years, and lives about twenty-five ; so that one Areca requires 
three or four sets of vines. The crop season is during the two 
months which precede the vernal equinox. The fruit is collected by 
means of ladders ; and a man does not collect, and cure, in a day 
more than five Seers, or three pounds. The pepper, £« usual, is 
gathered when the grains are full grown, but not ripe. Here the 
amenta are gathered into a heap, which stands in the house, and 
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there they are kept tliree days. They are then nibbed with the foot ; 
and the grains, having been separated from all other matter, are then 
fit for sale. 

A little white pepper is made by allowing the berries to ripen. 
The bunches, having been kept three days in the house, are washed 
and bruised in a basket with the hand, till all the amenta and pulp 
are removed. The seed is then dried five days, and is fit for sale. 
It is twice as dear as black pepper, but the demand for it is very 
small, for it is used only as a medicine. 

The Betel-leaf is cultivated exactly like the pepper, and lives 
the same length of time. In this country, the Nagxvally, or female 
plant, for it is diacious, is ihat chiefly used; but the Umbadi, 
or male, may also bo found. Here both frequently produce 
fructification, which I have not seen any where else. A thousand 
leaves of the Xaqvjally sell for 8 Dubs, while the same number of 
leaves of the Umbadi bring only one fourth part of that sum. 

Whenever the Betel and pepper vines have fairly taken root, 
the greater part of the plantain trees are removed. 

The cardamoms (Amomum repens') are propagated entirely by 
_ cuttings of the root, and spread in clumps exactly like the plantain 
‘ tree, or Musa. In the month following the autumnal equinox, a 
cluster of from three to five stems, with the roots adhering, are 
separated from a bunch, and planted in the same row, one between 
every two Betel-nut palms, in the spot from whence a plantain tree 
has been removed. The ground around the cardamom is manured 
with Nelli {Emblica) leaves. In the third year, about the autumnal 
equinox, it produces fruit. Tlie capsules are gathered as they ripen, • 
and are dried four days on a mat, which during the day is supported 
by four sticks, and exposed to the sun, but at night is taken into 
the house. They are then fit for sale. Whenever the whole fruit 
has been removed, the plants are raised, and, all the superfluous 
stems and roots having been .separated, they are set again; but care 
is taken never to set a plant in the spot fr^m whence it was raised, 
a change in this respect being considered as neces.sary. Next year 
these plants give no fruit, but in the year following yield capsules 
again, as at first. After transplantation the old stems die, and new 
ones spring from the roots. Each cluster produces from one quarter 
to one Seer weight of cardamoms, or from to of a pound. 

All these gardens are private property, and all belong to Eaiga 
Brahmans. When a man wishes to make a new one, he fixes upon 
a spot, which must not only contain room for the trees, but must 
have hills for shelter, and for supplying manure, and a place for the 
house and kitchen garden. When a proper situation has been 
found, the planter purchases the whole from the government. The 
usual price has been ten Pagodas, or forty Rupees, for every thousand 
trees planted. For twelve years they pay no land-tax ; on the thir- 
teenth year, every thousand trees paid, on a good soil, three Pago- 
das-, and every year, until the eighteenth, an additional tax of three 
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Pagodas was imposed. Afterwards the thousand trees, on a good 1801. 
sod, paid yearly twenty Pagodas ; on a bad soil, the tax was only ten 
Pagodas a thousand. Nothing was exacted for the plantains, pepper, 
Betel-leaf, or cardamoms. If the proprietor become poor, and be 
not able to cultivate his garden, so that it runs to waste, he informs 
the officers of revenue, who sell the ground, and give him the price. 

He may sell the garden when he pleases. This property is never 
mortgaged. Tippoo raised the land-tax ; owing to which burthen, 
and other troubles, many of the gardens are now waste. Major 
Monro reduced the rent to the old standard ; but as yet no new 
gardens have been formed, and the people are expecting some farther 
indulgence before they begin to plant. 

In this country a few slaves are kept ; but most of the labour, mtour. 
even in the grounds of the Brahmans, is performed by the proprie- 
tors, or by hired servants. I'he Haiga Brahmans toil on their own 
ground at every kind of labour, but they never work for hire. The 
hired servants seldom receive any money in advance, and conse- 
quently at the end of the year are free to go away. No warning is 
necessary, either on the part of the master or of the servants. 

These eat three times a day in their master’s house, and get an- 
nually one blanket, one haml kerchief, and in money 6 Pagodas, or 
48 Rupees, or 21. 8s. ^\d. Their wives are hired by the day, and 
get l| Seer of rough rice, and 3 Dudas, of which 49 J are equal to 
1 Rupee. In so poor a country, these wages are very high. A 
male slave gets daily 2 Piicbi, Seers of rough rice, with annually 
one blanket, one handkerchief, a piece of cotton cloth, and some 
oil, tamarinds, and capsicnrrf^ He gets no money, except at mar- 
riages; but these cost 16 Pagodas, or 61. 8s. W^d., for the woman 
must be purchased. She, and aU her children, of course become 
the property of her husband’s master. The woman slave gets daily 
If Seer of rough rice, a blanket, and annually a piece of cotton 
cloth, and a jacket. Children and old people get some ready dressed 
victuals at the house of the master, and are also allowed some 
clothing. The men work from sun-rise till sun-set, and at noon are 
allowed one Hindu hour, or about twenty-four minutes, for dinner. 

The women are allowed till about eight o’clock in the morning to 
prepare the dinner, which they then carry to the fields, and continue 
to work there with the men until sun-set. 

In the forests here, any person may cut whatever trees he s»ndai-wooa. 
pleases, except sandal-wood, and such as grow in forests producing 
pepper. The sandal trees are numbered, and put in charge of the 
head-man of the village. The custom of this district (Taluc) is, 
once in twelve years to cut the sandal. Three years ago a man 
purchased all that was fit for cutting, and procured about 100 
Maunds of 40 Seers each, or about 21 1 hundred-weight. 

Few or no merchants reside in Soonda. Those from below the commerce. 
GAafe come, and purchase a little pepper; but by far the greate.st *^ **”'“■ 
part of this article, and all the Betel-nut and cardamoms, .•ire brought 
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up by the Banijigas, who come from Hiihuli, Drauara, Hameri, or 
Haveli, and JJmanabady in the Marattak dominions. They come 
here in the hot and dry season, between March and June, and, 
going round the houses of the cultivators, give cash for the pro- 
duce of the gardens. The common price of pepper is 18 Ilceri 
Fagodaa, or 72 Rupees, for the Nija of 1 2 Maunds, each weighing 
72 Seers of 24. Dudus. This is at the rate of pence a pound, 
or at about 82 J Rupees for the Candy of 600 lb., which is used by 
the Company in Malabar. The cultivation of gardens being evi- 
dently more expensive here than in Malabar, we may, from the 
price given at this place, judge of the practicability of the Company’s 
taking at a low rate all the pepper of that country, and, provided 
they removed the land-tax, of giving a sufficient encouragement for 
its cultivation. The common price of red BeteUnut here is one 
Pagoda for the Mautid, or 2jVoV pence a pound. The cardamoms 
sell for 7 Pagodas the Maaud of 40 Seers; so that a pound costs 
almost 2s. 4d. 

The Marattah merchants bring almost the whole cloth, and a 
great part of the grain, that is used in the country. Some they 
exchange with the cultivators ; but the greater part is sold for ready 
money to shopkeepers, who again retell these articles to the people 
of the country. The iron used in the neighbourhood comes from 
Chandra-gupty, and other places in the dominions of Mysore. Then- 
salt comes from Canara, and a vast quantity passes this way to the 
Marattah territoiyn 

The Marattah merchants, who are just now here, say, that the 
Betd-nut of this place is greatly in|p*-ior to that of Sira; and the 
neighbouring countries ; which is in direct opposition to the infor- 
mation of the people of Bangalore. The teste of the jieople in the 
two countries may be different; as, for instance, the female Betd- 
leaf is here preferred, while in some other countries the male is in 
greater request. There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
price current gi\en me at Bangalore. The Marattah merchants say, 
that they purchase all that they can get at Sira ; but, that being 
totally inadequate to supply the demand, they must take whatever 
they can get. They say, that none grown in the Marattah territo- 
ries, and from hence it is carried to the most remote parts of their 
dominion. 

The cardamoms that grow here are of a nferior quality to what 
they get at Sringa-giri, that is, to the produce of Coorg. * 

The garden pepper of Soonda and of Nagarais of equal value, 
and is better than that which grows spontaneously, there Pagodas 
a Candy, that is, in the proportion of ten to nine. They say also, 
that merchants and commerce meetwith every protection and enconr- 
agement in the Marattah dominions. Indeed, among the Bindus, 
even in the most rapacious governments, this class of people is 
seldom molested. 

In low moist rallies here, a kind ofwhitc day, mixed with small 
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bits of quartz, is very commonly found un^r the soil of rice- 1801. 
grounds. Its strata are often several cubits in thickness, and, where '*• 
it comes to the surface, render the gi-ound very sterile. It is called 
Jaydi Munnu, and is used to white-wash the houses of the natives. 

It is diffused in water to separate the sand and stones, and is then 
mixed with a little Chunam, that is to say, the ashes of Muddihax^ 

{Chuneoa Muddia, Buch. MSS.) ; for in this vicinity there is no line. * 

The Panchanga, or astrologer of this place, gives me the follow- we»tii«r. 
ing account of the weather. In the month preceding, and the four 
months following, the summer solstice, the winds are westerly, and * 
very strong, with excessive rains ; so that during these live months 
it is rarely ever fair for an hour. In the five following months, 
that is, two months before and three months after the winter sol- 
stice, the winds are easterly, and of moderate force. The weather 
is in general fair ; but during the first month there are some show- 
ers, and during the two next there are every morning heavy dews, 
and thick fogs. In the two months following the vernal equinox, 
the winds are variable, but come mostly from the south. At first they 
are moderate, but they increase in strength toward the end of 
this period, and bring on the comlhencement of the rainy season. 

At present, toward the end of the second period, the nights are 
rather cool, with very heavy fogs in the morning. The days are 
clear, and very hot. 

The two most unhealthy seasons are, the two first months of the uiUn«ithr »ir. 
rainy season, and the four months of cool weather. At all tinlbs, 
however, the country is e.\tremely unhealthy for people not inured 
from birth to its dangerous ai|^ and my servants are now suffering 
considerably from its baneful influence. 

16th March, — Having been employed all the 15th in taking the 
foregoing account, I to-day went five cosses to Banatcasi. A great 
deal of the country through which I passed has been formerly 
cleared; and the greater part, although now waste, has not yet 
been overgrown with trees. The woods, being young, do not in 
general contain tall trees ; but I passed through a stately forest, in 
which the pepper-vine grows spontaneously. In this there was some 
Teak. The greater part of the country is not too steep for the 
plough ; but in may places the Laterite rises to the surface. Where 
that is not the case, the soil is apparently good. Banawaai, in Hy- 
der’s government, contained 500 houses, which are now reduced 
more than one half. Its walls are ruinous, and, although it has been 
a place of great celebrity, do not appear to have been ever of great 
extent. It is now the residence of a Tcdiaildar. The Fin add river< 
after having come from Ikeri, passes on the east side of the town, 
and falls into the Tunga-bhadra. At present it is very small, and 
muddy, with little current ; but in the rainy season it is no where 
fordable, and might be applied to the purposes of commerce. It is only 
navigated, however, by the baskets covered with leather, which 
serve for ferry-boats. 
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I remained at ^anaivasi two days, having met with a Brahman 
March 16 . vcrv curious in antiquities, who was named Madii Linga Rutta, and 
JSinduantiqoary who was pne.st in the temple Called Maaugestcara, to the 

sanctity of which the celebrity of Banawasi is attributed by Madii 
Linga. It is dedicated to Maducanatd, one of the names of Isivara, 
or Maha Deva, of whom my antiquary is a most devout worshipper. 

* This temple had formerly very large endowments ; and, although a 
very mean building, is still in good repair, and much frequented. 
Its priest was to me the most interesting object about the place. 

• Although a person of the most austere and mortified life, and who 
employs much time in the ceremonies of devotion, }'et he had con- 
siderable curiosity, and had been at great pains in studying and 
copying the ancient inscriptions, both here, and at some places of 
celebrity in the neighbourhood. 

itivdii. Banwtvasi, he says, in the first Yugam was called Coumodi ; in 

the Traytaia-yugam it was called Jainti, or success ; in the JDuapar- 
ytigam its name was changed to Beindivi ; and in this age it is called 
VaTiavasi in the Sanskrit, and Banawasi in the vulgar language, as 
being situated in a forest. Atihe very commencement of this age, 
it was some time the i-esidence m Dliarma, the youngest of the five 
sons of Pandu ; and here several princes descended from Trenetra 
Cadumba held their court. 

iwcription*. Madu Linga gave me copies of the following inscriptions, which 
have been delivered to the Bengal government. 

The most ancient by far, and, unless there be some mistake in 
the matter, which indeed is almo^certain, the most ancient in- 
scription any where existing, is a^Whe temple Madugeswara, and 
contains a grant of land to the god Maducanata, by Simhiinna Bupa 
of Yudishtara’s family, dated in the year of the era of Yndishtara 
168. As the Christian era, according to the usual reckoning of the 
Brahmans, commences in the 3 1 02 year of Yndishtara, this inscrip- 
tion was made 4735 years ago. 

Another very ancient inscription, but following the other at a 
great interval, is also at the temple of Maducanata. It is dated in 
the year Jeya of the era of Vicrama 96, in the reign of Vicrama 
Bittya. This answers to the 39th year of our Lord. 

The next most ancient inscription, of which he gave me a copy, 
is at Balagami, a place south-east from hence in the Mysore terri- 
tory. Yndishtara, or Dharma Raya, dwelt at it one year ; and after- 
wards, during the reign of Vira Belalla, it was for some time the 
capital of Karnata. The ruins are said to contain an immense num- 
ber of iruscriptions. Two of these are dated in the reign of Tttdisft- 
tom ; and the others are all in the reigns of Jain princes, who, 
early in this Yugam, according to Madu Linga, expelled the fol- 
lowers of the Yedas, and till the time of Sankara, and Rem* Anuja, 
eontinaed to be the governing power. The inscription of which I 
am now treating contains a grant of lands to the goddess Rermm, 
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mother of Parasu Rama. Her temple is, howev#, fttuated at Chan- jggj 
dra-gupti. The date is in the year of Sal. 90, or A. D. 16f , in the March le. 
reign of Trenetm Cadumha. I have many doubts concerning the 
antiquity of this inscription. It is said to mention, that, before tlie 
time of this Trenetra Cadumha, there had been fourteen Cadumha 
Rayas, and twenty-one of the family of the Barbaraha ; and that ^ 

after him there would be seven Cadumha Rajas, and Vira Boga ‘ ^ 
Vassimdara, a Raja who, accoiding to the Brahmans, has not yet 
appeared, but who is soon to come, and wlio, after having expelled 
all Melenchas and other infidels, is to restore the true worship in 
all parts of Bharala-khanda. When I stated, that the inscription • 
must have keen written after the last of the twenty-one Jeantri 
Cadumha Rajas mentioned b3' Ramitppa, as thejr exact number is 
specified in the writing, my doubts b^- no means discomposed the 
Hindu antiquary ; he said that this matter could have easily been 
ascertained by prophecy ; and, in order to remove my doubts, 
showed me a list of monatchs extracted from the eighteen Puranas, 
in which the Mussulman kings of Delhi were mentioned. Any reply 
to this could only have given offence ; but the circumstance shows, 
that either these books usually j4||ibuted to Vgasa are of recent 
fabrication, or have suffered gross Interpolations. 

Madu Linga was, however, so far from looking upon the power 
of foretelling future events as a proof of supernatural authority de- 
rived from divine favour, that he gave me a copy of an inscription 
on stone, which also came froni Balagamy, and which he says is pro- 
phetical, and yet acknowledges that it was composed by a Jain 
Ouru, who by intense study had acquired the art of prophecy. A 
copy of what is said to be till prophetical part of this inscription I 
delivered with the others ; the remainder Madu Linga (fid not 
think worth copying. The prophecy he applies to the success of 
the British arms in India ; and says that before the year of Sal. 

1900, the English are to possess the whole country from the snowy 
mountains, to Rameswaram. The author of the inscription in ques- 
tion is said to have been Muru Jamadeya, Guru to Maha Sholia, or 
Sholun Raja, a Jain prince, who was sovereign king of the five great 
divisions of the world. He lived since the time of Salivahanam ; 
and my antiquary relates many extraordinary things of this infidel 
prince, and of his unbelieving Guru. I am at a great loss to accoimt 
for this circumstance, as Madu Linga is apparently a zealous wor- 
shipper of Siva. I can only account for it by supposing, that he is 
inwardly a Jain, which does not prevent him from worrfiipping the 
Linga as a representation of a DevcUa. However that may be, he 
gravely relates, that Sholia Raja permitted none of his subjects to 
die till they were a hundred years old ; and also, that his 6i(,ru one 
day, about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, told the sun to stop, and the 
luminary immediately obeyed. After three hours the Guru allowed it 
to set, which it accordingly did at the usual time by a sudden move- 
ment to the west. The inscription in question was composed by 
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jowj. Muru Jamadeya, that, when the prophecies in it came to be fulfilled, 
jiMch 16 . all future ages might iiave evident proof of his learning. 

Another inscription is engraven on a stone at the temple of 
TalalSswara in Hanagul, a place in the Savanuru district ( Tcduc), 
which is probably the Shanoor of Major Eennell, The date is involv^ 
• . in the conceit of a couplet, but was interpreted to be Sal. 1130, being 

• the year /eya. The reigning prince ia Cadumba Eaya, and must 
have been a descendant of the Jeantri Cadumba monarchs, who even 
then retained a portion of their dominions. 

The next inscription is at a place called Cupatura, which lies 
east from Banawdsi. It is dated Anunda Sal. 1297 (A^J). 137^), in 
the reign of Vira Baca Raya of Hasinaivali, which is the Sanskrit 
name of Anagundi, a city on the bank of the Tunga-hhadra, opposite 
to Vijaya-nagara. 

The next inscription is engraven on a stone at a Jain temple 
(Busty) in the same place, Cupatura. It is dated in Sal. 1337, 
which, as I before mentioned, is probably an error of the copyist for 
1437 ; as it is in the reign of Achuta Raya, Nar using ha Raya, and 
Krishna Raya. 

It would appear, that untilB^bout this] period the Jain in these 
parts continued numerous. Among other proofs, 1 may mention that 
a valuation of all the country between Nagara and Fereda, both 
included, and said to have been made by the orders of Krishna 
Rayaru, appears to have been conducted by a Jain officer, Go]m 
Q auda. This valuation is engraved on stone at Balagami, or Bum- 
gavi ; and a copy of it, which I procured from Madu Linga, accom- 
panies the other inscriptions. 0 

The next inscription is in a temple at Banawasi, and is dated 
Paradavi, Sat. 1474, in the reign of Vencatadri Reva Maha Raya. 

The last inscription also is engraven on a stonejit Banawasi, and 
dated Vilumbi of Sal. 1-501. in the reign of Imudy AromppaNayaka 
of Sudha, which confirms the chronology of the Guru of that family 
in the account which he gave me while I was at their capital, 
suu of »*ri. Having assembled the cultivators in presence of the officers of 
government, they gave me the following account of the state of 
agriculture ; which may be considered as applicable to the eastern 
and more open parts of Soonda. 

Every village has a different measure for grain : that in use 
here ia as follows : 

oniBM.»nr«c One Ganduca contains 20 BuUas ; I Bulla i Seers. The Seer, 
when heaped as usual, contains 76 J cubical inches. The Candaca, 
therefore, is equal to bushels. By thii Gandaea, the toners 
estimate the se^ and produce ; but they sell rough rice by another, 
the Bulla of which is equal to 80 Seers, or which contains 56^ 
bnshek The value of this at present is 6 Pagodas, which is at the 
rate of 10 -^ pence a bnsheL !mce again, when freed from the busk, 
is sold by a Candaca whose Bulla contains 32 Seers, or which is 
eqtml to 22J hotels. This at present sells for 6 | Pagodas, or 25 
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Rupees ; whicli is at the rate of 2s, the bushel, and is said to 1801- 
be higher than the price at Seringaputam. The difference of price 
shows the enormous expense which attends the operation of removing 
the husks, owing to the ignorance of mechanism among the natives ; 
for only one half of rough rice consists of husk. 

Here, and all toward the east side of Soonda Rayada, the great 
object of cultivation is rice ; as toward the west the fanners are 
chiefly occupied with plantations. 1 measured two field.s, in order, 
if possible, to ascertain the rate of seed and produce, but without 
getting any thing satisfactory. By measuring a great extent an 
average may be struck, as has been done by Mr. Kavenshaw^, but 
it will be found, that some fields are alleged by the cultivators to 
requi)’e one half less seed than others of equal ext?nt. Great allow- 
ances must be made, in a point even of such importance, to tlie igno- 
rance of the farmers ; but still 1 do not suppose them to be so gross- 
ly inattentive, as to make such a difference in the seed actually sown. 

I rather suppose, that what they call a Candaca’s sowing has nothing 
to do with the real quantity of seed, which is concealed with a view 
of lowering their burthens. One of the fields which 1 measured 
contained 72,698 square feet for tlw nominal Candaca, which is at 
the rate of 1 bushel an act e. The other field was at the rate of 
48,749 square feet a Candaca, or at 2i bushels au acre. These fields 
were contiguous, and the difference appeared to me to have arisen 
from two plots of ground having been stolen into the first, 
which in the revenue ac«)mpt8 was still kept at its original rate of 
sowing, but actually required more seed. As a foundation for cal- 
culation, I therefore prefer the-last measured field. 

The rains are not so heavy as to the westward ; but in ordinary 
seasons and a moist soil, are sufficient to bring to maturity a crop 
of rice that requires six months to ripen. Where the soil is very 
absorbent, small tanks are formed, to keep a supply for a few days 
that may occasionally happen to be without rain. A few of the 
highest fields are cultivated with a kind of rice that ripens in three 
months ; but the natives here •consider as totally useless much 
land that might be easily formed into terraces, like the Mackey 
land of Kankcma, and of which the soil is apparently good. The 
rice ground never gives two crops of rice in one year, although, by 
means of tanki^ a constant succession of crops might be obtained 
from the lowfe- parts of the Tallies. This kind of land is divided 
into two sorts ; the Soru, or low fields ; and the Bisu, or higher 
ones. Both arc cultivated in the same way, and the only difference 
is in the quantity of produce. 

The six months rices are cultivated on the low fields f&rw) • 
and on the best of tbe higher land {Bisn) ■, and are the foUowing : ^ ’ 

J3oda Honam. “ 

Sana Honasxi. 

Mulanj. 

Cari Ohinna ValU. 
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Salt Biittd. 

Mota Hulliga. 

Sidu ail. 

Asidi Butta. 

Chiiita Funny. All these are large grained. 

Sana Butta, a small grain, and rather more valuable than the 
others ; but it is fouml to answer on very few soils. Experience 
shows, that certain fields agree best with certain kinds of rice, and 
each is of course sown with the kind only that gives most return. 
The natives have no rule to ascertain this a priori] and when a new 
fieldJs brought into cultivation, they must find it out by experience. 
The manner of cultivating these kinds of rice is as follows. Imme- 
diately after hartest, the field is ploughed lengthwise and across. 
(The plough of this place is delineated in Plate XXVI. Fig. 71)- 
The clods are then broken by drawing over the field an instrument 
named Coradn, which is yoked to a pair of o.xen, and is represented 
in Plate XXIX. Fig. 72. The field is then allowed to rest exposed 
to the air until the month preceding the summer solstice, or until 
the rains commence, when its soil is loosened by the hoe drawn by 
oxen and called Heg Cuntay (Plkte XXVIII. Fig. 75) ; and the se^ 
is sown without preparation by means of a Curi.gy, or drill (Plate 
XXVI. Fig. 73). The four bills of this implement aie secured by 
bolts of iron passing through a beam, to which the yoke-rope is 
fastened. The perforations, for the seed to pass through from the 
cup, are an inch in diameter ; so that the ^ed must fall very thick. 
After having been sown, the field is manured with cow-dung, and 
smoothed with the Coradn. The water is allowed to run off as it 
falls. Eight days after having been sown, the field is hoed with 
the Cnntay, which kills the weeds without injuring the seed that 
is then just beginning to sprout. Eight days afteiwaixis the young 
rice is four inches high, and the field is hoed, Wtween the drills 
with a hoe diawn by oxen, and called Harty, or Nir Cuntay, which 
is delineated in Plate XXVIII. Pig. 76. This kills the grass, and 
throws the earth toward the drills. After this, a bunch of prickly 
Bamboos is yoked to a pair of oxen, and the driver stands on a 
plank above the thorns, to give them weight. This is drawn over 
the field, and removes the grass without injuring the corn. When 
this is six inches high, if there be rain, the water is confined, and 
the field is kept inundated ; but, if the weather shodd be dry, the 
field must again be hoed with the Marty Cuntay, and harrowed with 
the bunch of Bamboos. Whenever the field begins to be inundat^ 
it must be again hoed with the same implement, and smoothed with 
the Corddu, which acts in some measure like a rolling-stone. At 
the end of the third month, the field is drained, imd the weeds are 
removed. The water is again confined ; but in fifteen days, if m<W 
weeds spring up, the field must be again drained' and cleaned : thh^ 
however, is not always necessary. In the fifth month, a grass, much 
resembling rice, comes up, and must be carefuUy removed with a 
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knife. lathe seventh month the crop is reaped, and the straw is 1801. 
cut close by the ground. For three days it is allowed to remain on '®' 
the field in handfuls. It is then thrown into loose heaps, and after- 
wards tied up in small sheaves, which are stacked on some airy 
place ; and in the course of three months it is trodden out by the 
feet of oxen. All this time there is seldom any rain ; and even 
when any comes, it seldom injures the reaped corn. The grain 
is always preserved in the husk, and beaten out as wanted for 
use. Any omission in these steps of cultivation produces a great 
diminution of the produce. Ten seeds, the farmers say, is a good 
crop on low land, and 7 seeds on the higher fields called Bisit. At 
this rate, an acre of the former produces 25| bushels, worth ll. Is. 

7Jd.; and of the latter, 17j% bushels, worth nearly 15^ lid. The 
officers of revenue say, that the produce is about a fifth part more. 

Much reliance cannot, however, be placed upon what either 
party say ; as all the officers have either lands of their own, or have 
relations who are deeply interested. 

The kind of rice that is sown on the more elevated parts of the 
(Bisu) high land, and which ripens in three months, is called Va- 
raugully. The grain is of the same value with the others. Its 
cultivation is similar, only it is sown eight days later, and all the 
steps of the operation must succeed each other more rapidly. The 
^produce is from five to seven seeds. 

Sugar-cane is raised on the rice-ground, but in very small quan- sngar-c&ne, 
tities, and the whole is made into Jagory. The ground fit for it 
must have a Tank containing water enough to irrigate the field 
twice after it has been planted, and once before the crop is reaped. 

The kind used is called the Hulocabo, or straw cane ; and it is the 
same with the Maracabo of Bangalore. It is planted in the second 
month after the winter solstice, and is cut within the year. 1 400 
oan^ give a Maund of Jagory, and a Gandaca of land will produce 
21,000 canes, or 15 Mounds of 44 Seers, each weighing 24 elephant , 

Dubs. The produce of an acre, by this account, is only about 357 lb. 
of Jagory. Some people allow the cixne to grow up again from the 
roofs, and thus get what in Jamaica is called a crop of Baloons. 

This produces only half of the above mentioned quantity of Jagory. 

Between every two crops of sugar must intervene two of rice, which 
are as productive as usual. 

At Banatcasi, no second crop of any kind is taken from the rice 
ground. 

In the eastern parts of Soonda, a very small quantity of the grains sterility oi the 
called dry is cultivated, but none toward the west This cultivation 
was formerly much mmo estensive ; but the rice ground being most 
profitable, and the whole even of that not being cultivated, owing to 
a want of people and stock, the dry-field is of course much neglected. 

The fields used for dry grains are not levelled, I have already said, 
that all over the Rayada, even in its western parts, there is a great 
extent of land apparently fit for the purpose ; but the natives allege, 
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that they find by experience, that the grain will thrive only in par- 
ticular spots. Experience is their sole guide ; they have no rule by 
■which they can at sight discriminate the barren from the fertile land. 
I am inclined to think, that this is one of the absurd notions preva- 
lent among all unskilful hirmers ; and that in a well watered coun- 
try, such as this is, wherever the soil is not rocky, or the land too 
sleep, it will be found productive. 

A certain field having been found by experience fit for the cul- 
tivation of Ragy, the following succession of crops in three years is 
taken from it ; Huts Ellu, Ragy, fallow. 

A month before or after midsummer, according as there is rain, 
the ground is ploughed three times, and smoothed twice with the 
Co^adu belhre mentioned. The month following the autumnal equi- 
nox, the seed of the Huts Ellu is sown broad-cast, ploughed in, and 
the field is then smoothed with the same implement. The seed is 
sown twice as thick as that of Ragy. It ripens in two months, and 
produces five seeds. 

Next year, in the month preceding the summer solstice, the field 
js ploughed with the first lain. Eight days afterwards it gets a 
second ploughing. On or about the 16th day it is smoothed with the 
ijauie implement, and two or three days afterwards it is ploughed a 
jiiird time. After another interval of two or three days, furrows, at 
,v span’s distance, are drawn throughout the field. The seed of the 
flagy is then mixed with some cow-dung ; and at a span’s distance 
from each other, small lumps of the mass, containing from eight to 
twenty seeds, are dropt into the fmrows. The field is then smoothed 
with the Coradu before mentioned. In about fifteen days afterwards, 
when the plants are four or five inches high, the field is hoed with 
the Cuntay, and afterwards, harrowed with the bunch of piokly 
ftamboos. About fifteen days afterwards, the intervals between the 
jlrills are plouglied, and the field is again smoothed with the Geradu- 
Jn five months Ragy comes to maturity, and produces 20 fold. In 
this, the gi-eatest imperfection, besides the usual want of proper im- 
plements is the neglect of manure. I measured a field, said to sow 
,,De Colaga and a half of Ragy, and found it to contain 33,516 square 
[eet. An acre at this rate sows about .5 J bushels oi Ragy. Its pro- 
duce of Huts’ Ellu is half that of Ragy, and the seed is double. 

By experience, other fields are found fit for the cultivation of 
Rurnti, or Horse-gram ; and Harulu, or the Ricinus. These are cul- 
tivated in a similar rotation of Huruli, Harulu, and fallow. Some- 
times both crops consist of the Harulu. 

For Harulu, the field is ploughed four times in the month pre- 
ceding, and the two months following the summer solstice. At the 
game time it is twice smoothed with the Coradu above mentioned. 
Jn the last of these months furrows are drawn throughout the field 
at one cubit’s distance, and crossing each other at right angles. In 
eftfh interseetiem are placed two Bee(k,and the whole is again smoothed 
with the same implement. On the tenth day the plants come up, on 
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the fifteenth the intervals between the rows mu.st be hoed witii the 1801. 
Cimtuy. The plant does not rise abo»e two cubits high, and produces 
four seeds. Tlie crop season continues during the two months preced- 
ing the winter solstice. The oil is extracted entirely by boiling, and 
four Seers cf seed give one of oil, but with the seed the measure is 
lieaped. The oil is used for medicine and for the lamp. After the 
Harulu comes a fallow. 

Then in the month preceding the summer solstice the Beld is mrse- 
ploughed twice, and smoothed with the Coradti. In the month pre- 
ceding the autumnal equinox, the field is again ploughed, sown 
broad-ca.st, and smoothed with the same implement. In three months 
the gi'ain ripens, and three seeds are reckoned a good crop. 

A field said to sow 3 Seers of Huruli, and 3^ of HarOlu, measur- smaii i.cue o' 
ed 21,780 square feet. The seed required for an acre will be of Hu- 
ruli parts of a bushel, and the produce parts of a bushel, or 
deducting seed Horse-gram sells here at 15 Seers for the Ra- 

pre, or for 3s. 9|d. a bushel. The value of the produce of an acre, 
deducting the seed, is therefore about l.s. 9jd. The seed of Harulu 
required for an acre will he parts of a busliel, producing yggj- 

parts of a bushel. ' 

The cattle of Soonda are of a rather larger breed than tho.se of catii'. 
Kankana or Haiga ; but they are greatly inferior to those of the 
country to the eastward, whence many are brought for the plough. 

Buffaloes are iiere more used than oxen. There are in Soonda no 
sheep, goats, swine, nor asses, and very few horses. In the dry sea- 
.son, that is, from the month preceding the shortest day, until the 
summer solstice, the cattle are fed on straw, and tliat of Rarjij is pre- 
ferred to that of rice. In the two mouths following the summer sols- 
tice, while there is much labour going forward, the cattle are allowed 
hay made of the soft gr.ass which grows on the little banks separa- 
ting the rioe-fields ; that of the hills is considered as totally noseless. 

For the milch cattle the hay is boiled, and mixed with the bran of rice. 

Inuring the three remaining months the cattle are allowed to pasture. 

In the dry weather, the cattle are folded on the fields; in the .Manure 
rainy season tliey are taken within doors, and as a manure for the 
fields their dung is collected, and mixed with asheis, and the soil of 
the fanner’s house. Those wlio have no gardens allow no litter : but 
the Haiga Brahmans, for the use of their gardens, litter the cattle at 
one season with fresh leaves, and at another with dry grass. The two * 
manures thus formed are kept separate, and applied to different pur- 
poses. A want of attention to manure is a i^riking feature in the 
grain farmers of Soonda. 

All the arable land in Soonda is considered as the property of the Tenures 
government ; but the value of every estate is fixed ; and so long 
as a tenant pays his rent, it is not customary to turn either him or 
his heirs out of their possessions. It is true, that he cannot transfer 
his right to occupy the farm by sale, but he may transfer it Viy 
(Votay) mortgage to an.y person {Adavuearu) who will advance mo- 
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ney. Tfiere are two kinds of mortgage. In the one the Jldnuactira 
adrances nearly the value of the property, cultivates it, and pays the 
taxes. This loan is made for a stipulated time ; and. when that 
expires, the money must be repaid. If the mortgagee has neglected 
the weeding, arbitrators will lix a certain reduction to he made from 
the debt, on account of the injury which his neglect has done to tlie 
property. He can claim nothing on the score of improvement ; in- 
deed, a field, once regularly brought into cultivation with rice, is 
supposed to be incapable of farther amelioration. The other mort- 
gage is, where the tenant borrows money on bis land, and gives a 
bond, stating that he has borrowed so much money on ^uch and such 
lands at such an interest, generally from li to 2 ptr cent, per mensem, 
and that be will pay the interest monthly, and at such a period will 
repay the capital. Tiie mortgager in this case continues to cultivate 
the lands and to pay the taxes. If he cannot discharge the debt 
when it becomes due, the mortgagee taxes the land, pays the revenue, 
and keeps the profits for the interest ; but it is always redeemable by 
the original tenant, should his circumstances, ever enable him to re- 
pay the debt. 

The revenue is paid entirely in money, at from one to four Ru- 
pees for the Oandaca, according to the old valuation ; but in some 
places the quantity sown is douHb of what is rated in the revenue 
accompts. The reason assigned for this is, that such lands are poor. 
The dry-field pays no revenue whatever ; but a certain quantity is 
annexed to each estate of rice-land, as an encouragement for the 
farmer. Of the two fields that I measured, one paid at the rate of 
2 Rupees, and the other at the rate of Rupees an acre ; the 

first equal to 4s- 0\d., and the last to 5s. H^d. The gross produce 
1 have already stated, on the report of the farmers, to he worth from 
15s. to 1/. Is. an acre. This calculation, and the custom of lending 
money on mortgage, are a clear proof that the tax is moderate, and 
that euoiigU of the property remains with the actual cultivator, not only 
as a reward for his trouble, but to render his laud a valuable property. 

A farmer who has five ploughs is esteemed a rich man. With 
these he must keep six men and six women, and ten labouring cattle ; 
and at seed-time and harvest he must hire additional labourers. 
Farmers, who are not Brahmans, unless their farms he large, work 
^he whole with their own fmnilies ; but rich men must hire servants, 
or keep slaves ; and, to hold their plough. Brahmans must always 
have people of the low castes. This is a kind of work that even a 
Haiga Bi dhman will not perform. 


A man slave gets daily 2 Seers of rough rice, or 


yearly about 26 bushels worth 

... £l 

o 


A handkerchief, a blanket, and piece of 

cloth 



worth 2 Rupees 

... 0 

4 

H 

A Pagoda in money 

- 0 

8 

Of 

Six Candacas of rough rice at harvest. 

... 0 

14 

6 


2 8 r| 
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The women get one piece of cloth annually, and a 
meal of ready dressed victuals on the days that 
they work, which may amount annually to ... 0 8 

Hired men get four iSeers of rough rice a day, worth less than wages of free 
three half-pence. 

The farmers saj’, that, with a stock of six ploughs, a man can ananuty of 
cultivate thirteen Candacas of land. The officers of government by"onTp^ou^ 
sa 3 % that three Candacas for a plough is the common reckoning ; but 
even this cannot be received, unless we suppose the ground more 
productive than the farmers confess. For, supposing all the eighteen 
Candacas to be of a good quality, and to produce ten seeds, the whole 
value of the crop would be 21Z, 15s. 2d. ; and the support of six men 
and women slaves, not to mention seed, rent, cattle, &c. &c. would ' 

come to 161. 1.9-?. 9d. The people here are far from taking any 
extraordinary trouble with their lands; and, I should suppose, 
cultivate with a similar stock as much as is done in Bengal, where 
about seven acres may be considered as the usual rate of work for 
one plough. We may, therefore, allow between thirty and forty 
Candacas at least for six ploughs, or double that which the officers 
of revenue stated. 

Being now about to enter the territories of the Mysore Raja, Mr. Re«d’j 
I shall conclude what I have to say concerning Soonda, with extracts pan™* ws *'’* 
from Mr. Read’s answers to ray queries, which have been collected 
with great precision and ability from the reports of the native officers. 

fc. Read states the proportion of sterile and productive lands, soii. 
in the four districts (Tallies) of Soonda, in the following proportions, 
supposing each to bo divided into a hundred parts. 


1801. 
March IS. 


Taluct. 

Land capable of cuItivatioD. 

Sterile lands. 

Supa ... 

12 

88 

Soonda, or 

Sudha... 16 

84 

Banawasi 

20 

80 

Biltighy. 

20 

80. 


The produce af the waste lands Mr. Read states as follows. The Produce of 
Maund weighs 24j®^ lb. and is divided into 40 Seers. wasiiiamis 


Taluc. 

Sondul 

wood 

troes. 

Tout 

Teak 

trees 

cut 

uinQ-> 

ally. 

SisM 

trees 

cat 

anna' 

ally. 

Annual 

produce 

of 

honpy. 

Annual 

produce 

of 

wax. 

Annual | 

produce! Annual 
of wild * produce of 
cinoa- ;cabob China. 
mon. 1 

- i 

Annual 
produce 
of wild 
pepper. 

• 





MauntU 

Afaundi 

HaundsK Mau%ds 



2097 

394495 59770 

83 23 49 6 

15 30j 5 

10 

— 

Soonday oT'Sudha ... 

1718 

1639 

1715 

8 7,39 284 

2 0 1 

0 


Banatoasi 

3812 

29 

3069 

11 24 

3 13 

- 

— 

Biilighy 

5266 

— 

34 

— 

— 


0 

34 8 

Total.. 

12893 

396113 

64588 

63 1472 74:17 30 49 

10 

34 8 


m 


I know that wild pepper is collected in the Soonda Taluc, but it 
has not been reported to Mr. Read. The report of the Marattok 
merchants, 1 look upon as decisive, that it is not of so little value 
as interested persons have endeavoured to represent to the collector. 
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March It'. 
Arable laiul-, 


StJ>ck. 


Pop^latioD. 


♦ 


Cnuwiet. 




Tlie Tahsildars have reported, that nearly the wliole of the ara- • 
hie lands are now cultivated ; which is in direct opposition to both 
what I heard and what I saw. 

The number of sugar-canes cut annually amount to 6,260,400, 
which should produce about 4471 Maunds, of about 30 lb. each. 

Dry grains are chiefly cultivated in Supa’, and about one twen- 
tieth part of the arable land there is employed for that purpose. 

The cultivation of gardens has decreased about a third since the 
year 1754, when it is supposed that they were in the greatest pos- 
sible prosperity. 

The stock employed in the country at present, according to Mr. 
Read, is 



Ploughs belonging to 

Cattle. 

Tallies. 

Landlords. 


Total. 


Cow bind, 
old and 
young. 


Tenants. 

old and 
young. 

Supa 

2348 

2043 

4391 

8992 

19882 

Soonda 

1709 

389 

2098 

3115 

12234 

Banaicaai 

804 

454 

1258 

36-58 

7818 


1407 

360 

1767 

1760 

7515 

Total... 

6268 

.3246 

9514 

17525 

47449 


Mr. Read gives the following account of the population of these 
districts. 


1 Houses, of wbicb the following are 

1 occupied by 

• ' 

i 

1 

i 

Talucs. j ; 2 

j Total. .3 

I "m 

f 

i 1 M 

1 

Mussulmans. 

• 

1 

g 

=5) 

S 

i 

1 

m 

1 

53 

'Supa ...| 6929! 87 

Soonda ...! 3396! 4 

Banawasi 2729} ... 

mUighp ...1 2593, ... 

515 

178 

57 

50 

1116 

2015 

845 

692 

780 

417 

295 

433 

87 

21 

.40 

14 

348 

61 

36 

Total...! 156471 91 

800 

4568 

1925 

162 

445 


The exports and imports by land are very considerable, as may 
be seen by the accompanying Statement. The former amount to 
9,63,833 1 and the latter to 1,08,045. Tbs B-upee k 
aemy 28. 
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1801 . 

March IS. 
Appearance of 
the country. 
Chdndi a~Qupti. 


Soil of the 
neipbboar- 
faood. 


Iron ore. 


IStli March . — I entered the territory of the My^^ore and 
went to Ghnndra-gupti.’ The country through which I passed is 
level, and would appear to have been at one time almost entirely cul- 
tivated. A great part of it is now overgrown with trees, which have 
not yet had time to arrive at a great height. Ghandra-gupti, 
or C/mndra-guti. is also called simply Guti ; care must therefore be 
taken to distinguish it from Gutti, a place of some note situated at 
a distnnee toward the north. It h)rmed one of the first acqui- 
sitions of the house of Ikeri, and has a fort, which stands on a high 
peaked hill. The fable of the native.s says, that this hill was 
formerly of an immense height, and prevented the moon from 
going round in her due course ; whence the name of the place is 
derived. When the Hac-s/ta Jel/nsnnda had defeated Krukna, that 
incarnation of the deity hid himself among the rocks of this hill. 
The enraged demon, not being able to discover the god, consumed 
the hill to its pie.sent size, very much to the satisfaction of the 
moon. It may perhaps be thought, that this fable may have arisen 
fi’om a tradition of the hill having been formerly a volcano. For 
my own part, I think that these stories are so monstrous, that no- 
tliing can be drawn from them, but a commiseration for the credu- 
lity of mankind. In times far posterior to those of Krishna this was 
a place of great celebrity ; the town at the foot of the hill having 
been the residence of Trenetra Oadumba Raya, on the site of whose 
palace I am encamped. A well, and some faint traces of walls and 
buildings, still mark the spot. On the fall of this dynasty the place 
lost its consequence. About a hundreil and fifty years ago, it suf- 
fered much from an invasion by a Mussulman named Seyd Assaripkia. 
In the time of Ryder, Momaskecara Maynka, Polygar of Billighy, 
destroyed it. Soon afterwards the commandant {KilUdar) betrayed 
the fort to Fttrseram {Param-liama) Bkoiv ; but seven months 
afterwards he was compelled to restore it. From that time the inha- 
bitants had no molestation, until the troubles occasioned by Dundia, 
who held it almost a month. It at (u-esent contains about 100 houses. 

To the eastward of the hill Ghandra-gupti, although much of the 
country is waste, it is in a better condition than Soonda. Much of 
it is under Ragy, which pays no revenue ; and between every two 
crops the ground is allowed three years fallow. The natives allege 
that the soil is very poor. I have never seen stronger stubble, and 
to all outward appearance .the soil is rich. I suspect that the prin- 
cipal defect is in the cultivators; but without actual experiment, it 
would be rash to speak decidedly on the subject. 

About a coss north from Ghandra-gupti is a hill producing iron 
ore, which is wrought to some extent. It is found in veins intermixed 
with Laterite, like the ore of Angada-puram in Malabar. The ore is 
of the same nature with what is usually smelted in the peninsula ; 
that is to say, it is a black sand ore, which here is conglutinated by 
clay into a mass, and contains less extraneous matter tjjan common. 
It is luoken into small pieces, and the little masses of iron are picked 
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out of the clay. Every man employed in the work pays to govern- 1801. 
meat two Rupees, or about 4s. ; and they have all an equal share of 
the produce. There being no tax on the forges, is perhaps the reason 
why none are mentioned in the public acoompts of this Raijada, in 
which much iron is smelted. The workmen say, that in Billighy and 
Siidha, there is abundance of ore ; but in these districts there are no 
people who understand the process. 

The rock on which the fort is built is a white granite without 
observable strata, exactiv like that of JttmuZ-uSada, and yhich is com- 
mon throughout Haiga. The nature of the minerals there and here is 
indeed quite similar. 

In this district (Taluc) there is some sandal- wood of a very good sand.i-woott. 
quality. It grows on dry hard ground, where of course the forest 
trees do not arrive at any great size. It is never planted, but grows 
from the seed which the birds disperse. In Hyder's government, in 
order to regulate the market properly, it was cut by the oflScers of 
revenue {Amildars ) ; and, after having been divided into proper 
billets, was sold on the account of government. Purseram Bhoio 
cut all that he could, and the remainder was much injured by rent- 
ing it out to merchants. All that was good for any thing was cut 
last year ; but three years hence there wifl be some more fit for the 
market. The quantity procured last cutting was about 40 Candies, 
of 20 Cutcka Maunds, each weigliing about 26 lb. Its price is 
commonly about 30 Pagodas, or 120 Rupees, a Candy. The follow- 
ing is considered to be the proper management. The trees, after 
having been cut, are allowed to remain in the woods for one month. 

They are then taken into a house ; the white wood is removed, and 
the sandal, or heart, is cut into billets, and stored. The roots are 
dug up, and oil can be extracted from them, as well as from the chips, 
and the cuttings of the stem- All the persons who extract the oil 
are Mxissulmans. 

19th March . — I went three cosses to Sunticopa, or dry-ginger- M»tch is. 
village. The country through which 1 passed is by nature very 
fine ; .and the trees, by which much of it is overgrown, are low, a 
proof of its not having been long waste. The fields have never 
been enclosed, and the cultivation of dry grains is not at all under- 
stood, the ground being cultivated once only^ in four years. The 
rioe grounds are tolerably well occupied. It probably would answer 
good purposes to faring here, from Priya-pattana, a colony to 
cultivate Gar Ragy, and to send thither a colony of Haiga Brdh- 
to form Betel-nut plantations. No tanks are required for the 
rice grounds ; but in this district of Chandra-guti, there are many 
small ones, for the use of gardens. The rice lands suffer much 
from the inundations of the Varada, which frequently sweep away 
the crops. Of course, those near the river let every low, 5 Candacas, 
or 300 Seers sowing, being only taxed at four Rupees. Where the 
inundations do not reach, the lands let at from two to four Rupees a 
Candaca. The natives acknowledge twelve seeds as the produce of 
land which is properly laboured and manured. 
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March 19. 
Mnlavaru^ or 
J^alawars, and 
their goTcm- 
ment. 


■Worship of 
Nandiy or the 
Bntxcay and of 
the Saktis, 


March 20. 
Appearance of 
the country. 


History of the 
Kilidt family. 


The most numerous class of inhabitants are Hulepecas, whose 
customs I described while in Canara. There are also many of rather 
a low class of Sivabhactars, called Malavaru, or Malaioars. Most of 
the Gaudas are of this class ; and the father of Sedasiva Nayaka 
was a Malauur, the Gauda of Kilidi. The. people do not complain 
of the change of government from his descendants to Ryder ; but 
they say, that not above a tenth part of the inhabitants remain. 
This devastation was occasioned, first by a cruel invasion of the 
Marattahs headed by the Peshwa, and afterwards by a sickness in- 
flicted by the goddess Havali. This appears to have been a remittent 
fever, a disease that is still very prevalent ; but of late its virulence 
has considerably abated. 

In this neighbourhood the village god is Nandi, or the bull on 
which Siva rides. He is also called the Baswa, and receives no 
sacrifices, which are held in abhorrence by the Sivabhactar chiefs 
(Gaudas). The Halepecas and Whnlliaru offer bloody sacrifices to 
Marima, and the other Saktis, but have no temples. The votaries 
go to the side of some fiver, put up a stone which represents the 
diety, and offer it the blood. From this worship the Sivabhactars 
entirely abstain ; and under their government the temples of the 
Saktis were called ButagaUu Ohampadi, or devil’s huts, a name 
which the Mussulmans did not change. 

20th March. — I went three cosses to Kilidi. The greater part 
of the country is pretty level ; but the higher grounds seem to be 
entirely neglected, although the soil is in general apparently good. 
Most of the trees are small, owing to their being young ; but in 
places where they are aged, they have grown to a large size, and 
support pepper vines. Tippoo prohibited the produce of these from 
being gathered, and of course the woods supporting them were neg- 
lected ; but some pains having last year been bestowed, there is now 
a tolerable crop. In the neighbourhood of Kilidi are many gardens 
of Areca palms, in which pepper is raised ; but among the Arenas 
neither Betel-leaf nor cardamoms are cultivated. The Arecas are 
planted wherever there is a supply of water, without regard to the 
exposure ; but they are sheltered from the west and south by 
several rows of trees. 

I here found a Brahman, named Bayluru Dwuppa, whose an- 
cestors have been the hereditary writers of the chronicles of the 
Kilidi family. He engaged to ^ve me the family book, called Kilidi 
£dya Padilti. It is in the old dialect and character of Karnata, and 
contains 400 Slokartis, or distichs ; for, like all the other wofks of 
any note among the Hindus, it is poetical. He afterwards forward- 
ed a copy of the work to Purnea, who was so good as to add a 
translation into the modem language and character, and both of 
them have been delivered to the Bengal government. The fanuly 
of the historiographer enjoyed an Enam, or free land, to the amount 
of ^ty Pagodas a year. 

From some particulars explained to me out of this historical 
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poem ifc would appear, that its chronology differs considerably from 1801- 
that of RamupTpa. The family were originally hereditary 

chiefs (Gaudas) of five or six villages in this neighbourhood, and 
were Sivabhactars of the Maluvara caste. Bhadraeonda, the son of 
Basw’-uppa Gaiida, entered into the .service of Krishna Rayaru, who 
gave him the name of Sec/dsiva Nay aka, and conferred on him the 
hereditary government of some districts in tlie year of /Sa/. 1422, being 
Sidarty. Kilidi continued the seat of government until Sal. 1436 
only. From Ikeri it was removed to Bidderuru, in Sal. 1568 {A. D. 
164|^.) Vim Magi, the last princess of the house of Kilidi, or Ikeri, 
says Dwuppa, allowed her adopted sons no power. She put the first 
to death when he was twenty .four years old, because he presumed 
to interfei'e with her intrigues. Soon afterwards Mcdicarey Nayaka, 
Ragd of Chatrakul, took a young man, a weaver by caste, and brought 
him up as Basw'-uppa Nayaka, the murdered prince. Finding, how- 
ever, that he was not able to make anj^ advantage of the young 
man’s claims, he lent him to Hyder, who espoused the cause of the 
weaver with much seeming earnestness, and carried him about with 
great pomp. He accompanied the pretender through the whole 
countiy, merely as an ally ; and, Vim Magi being dete.sted on ac- 
count of her criminal life, many of the commandants of fortresses 
were induced to deliver up their charge to the pretended Basid-ttppa. 
These were immediately garrisoned with the troops of his friend 
Hyder. The princess, conscious of the detestation in which she was 
held, retired with her adopted son Somasliecara to a stronghold 
named Belalla Raya Durga, and left her capital in charge of the 
Delawai, or prime minister, named Virapadruppa. On the approach 
of Hyder and the pretender, the people of Biddemru deserted, and 
the Mussulman took possession without trouble. He laid siege to 
Belalla Raya Durga, and after some time took the princess (Many) 
her adopted son prisoners. Thence he returned to the capital, on which 
he bestowed his own name of Hyder Nagara ; and, disguise being 
no longer necessary, he began to treat the pretender with the utmost 
contempt, and at length induced the young man to quarrel with him, 
by taking his favourite dancing girls, who by intercourse with a 
Mussulman were defiled. Immediately after the rupture, the pre- 
tender,, the princess, and her adopted son, were sent to Madhu-giri. 

Soon afterwards they were reliev^ by the Marattahs, who altogether 
neglected the pretender, and, knowing the weakness of his claims, 
diami»ed him. The prineess died on the road to Poonah of a pain 
in her bowels ; but the Marattahs, with a view of taking advantage 
of his claims, carried the son to their capital. The people here do 
not know what has been bis fate, and seem very little inter^ted about 
the matter. The pretender, being in absolute want, applied to Hyder, 
who. gave him free lands to the amount of 120 Pctgodaa a year, or 
40 Rupees a month. He left two sons, who on the fall of Seringa- 
patam collected a rabble, and began to plunder, in the neighbourhood 
of Hosaodary {^ostara of our maps, I suppose). They were soon 
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1801. taken by a party of British troops, and were immediately hanged as 

March 20 . lawless robbers. 

mm, and the Sedasiva built a fort at Kilidi, which continued to be garrisoned 

Tinoistiativa. uji Hjg time of Hyder. The town never was large, and the only 
remarkable building is a temple of Iswara, which Sedasiva erected 
by orders of the god, who appeared to him in a dream. As a curio- 
sity, I was shown the pit whence Sedasiva dug out a treasure, and a 
sword, the commencement of his great fortune. To this he was 
conducted by a Naga, or hooded serpent, sent for the purpose by some 
propitious deity. While Sedasiva was asleep in a field, the Naga 
came, and shaded his head from the sun by raising up as an umbrella 
its large flat neck. The young man was awaked by a shriek from 
bis mother, who, in looking after her son, found him under the power 
of the monster. He immediately started up to escape, but was opposed 
by the serpent, until he consented to follow it quietly, and was con- 
ducted to the place where the treasure was hid. Here the snake 
began to bite the ground, and make signs. At length Sedasiva, 
having dug into the earth, found a cave filled with treasure, and con- 
taining a sword. Such are the fables by which the Hindu chiefs 
endeavour to gain the admiration and respect of their countrymen, 
whose credulity indeed renders the means very adequate to the end 
proposed. 

MtrehJi. 21st Jfarch. — I went three cosses to through a country 

entirely like that which I saw yesterday. Near Ikeri is a well-built 
town, named Sugar, which at present is the residence of the chief 
of the district (Amildar). It stands on the southern bank of the 
Varada, which is here a very small stream, as being near its source. 
Sagar has some merchants of property, who export to a considerable 
distance the produce of the country. The exports are pepper. 
Betel-nut, and sandal-wood ; about equal quantities of which go to 
the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot, and to the country south of 
the Krishna, lately ceded by the Nizam to the Company. The 
prices are highest in the last mentioned territory ; but the expenses 
and duties are in proportion. The returns from both countries are 
chiefly made in cloths, there being no manufactures in this neigh- 
bourhood. To Haiga the merchants of Sagar send pepper, cloth, 
iron, and grain ; they receive from thence salt, coco-nuts, and Ctd, 
or Terra Japonica. About one half of all the returns made to this 
country for its produce are in cash. The merchants say, that tihe 
sandal wood of the Ijieri JRdyada is superior to that oi either the 
south or east. They acknowledge the inferiority of their Betel-nut. 
According to the report of the custom-house, the quantity ©f Betels 
nut exported annually from Sagar is about 8000 l(»ds. That d 
pep|>er is about 500 loads. The load is about 8 Mauiada, or 19SJ lb. 

iim. Hurmg the time Ikeri was the residence of the iprinces desceaided 

from Seddeiva, it was a very large place, and by the natives m said, 
in round numbers, and with the usual exaggeration, to have emi- 
inmei 100,000 houses. like Sudha, its walls are of very gr«tt ex- 
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tent, and form three concentric enclosures, rather than fortifications. 180 r 
It had also a citadel, hut of no great strength, which until eight or 
ten years ago continued to he gairrisoned. Within it was the palace 
of the Raja, constructed of mud and timber, like those of Tippoo, 
and hy no means a large huilding. The wooden work has been 
neatly carved, and covered with false gilding. The temple of Siva, 
where the town stood, is a large edifice, and is formed of stone 
brought from a great distance ; but, as usual, it is destitute of either 
elegance or grandeur. It is now repairing, and workmen have been 
brought from Goa for the purpose ; even the Portuguese of India 
being more skilful artists than any that can be procured in this 
country. At Ilceri there remains no town, but the devastation has 
not been occasioned by any calamity. When the court removed to 
Ridderuru, the inhabitants willingly followed. Ikeri continued, 
however, to be the nominal capital ; the Rajas were called by its 
name, and the coins were supposed to be struck there, although in 
fact the mint was removed. 

So long as the government of the Sivahhactar family lasted, the coim. 
coins continued to be called Ikevi fagodas and Fanams. On the 
conquest, the name was changed, first by Hi/der into Bahadury, and 
then by Tippoo into SuUany. The princes of Mysoie never coined 
Bagodas ; but Ganterua Narasingha Raya, the first of them who 
acquired considerable power, coined gold Fanams, called after his 
name Oanter’-rdya Fanams, which we usually write Cautery. Ten 
of these formed a nominal Pagoda, which accomptants commonly use. 

On the fall of Tippoo, the Mysore government, having found it con- 
venient to coin Pagodas of the same value with those before current, 
struck them at Mysore and Nagara, but restored the old name of 
Ikeri. 

The Sdgar district (Taluc) extends to the bottom of the moun- poreiu of th» 
tains, on the declivity of which are many woods that spontaneously 
produce pepper. These forests are said to be very unhealthy. 

The Amildar, who is a man of plain manners and good sense, soii. 
says, that in this neighbourhood dry grains have been often tried, 
but have always fail ^ ; and that the goodness of the soil is merely 
apparent ; for in general it is very shallow, and placed on a sub- 
stratum of Laterite, which renders the soil above it very unproduc- 
tive of grain. Even rice thrives ill, although the deepest and richest 
soils are res^ved for its cultivation. It must be observed, that in all 
Hffi countties where it is found, the opinion of the unfitness of the 
soil for dry grains k provident. The Amildar makes a curious ob- 
servation. He says, that m the country to the eastward the surface 
is covered with stones ; but under these there is a fine cool earth ; 
while herfi, the surface is earth, but under that there is a dry rock 
which burns up eveiy tiling. It must, however, be observed, that 
the forests here are greatly superior to those farther east; owing 
{MTobably to the roots of trees being able to penetrate into ^e cre- 
vices of the rock, and to get at water, which is here generally found 
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at no great depth from the surface : but to the eastwai'd, before 
water can be procured, the wells must be dug to a considerable 
depth. 

The Amildar says, that he was employed by the Sultan in a 
diplomatic capacity at Poonah when Seringapatam was taken. He 
would have been successful in procuring assistance for his then mas- 
ter, had the dissensions among the Marattak chiefs permitted them to 
act. Scindia was decidedly in favour of the Sultan ; but was quite 
destitute of money ; and the army which he had at Poona/t, after 
having expended all the means that they possessed, had for some 
time been subsisted on plunder. The Amildar says, that Tippoo’s 
government, when compared with that of the Maratiahs, was excel- 
lent ; and, notwithstanding all the evils the people suffered from 
the extortions of the Asophs, and the attacks of invading armies, 
they enjoyed a comparatively great security. The government 
never subsisted by open plunder ; whereas among the Marattah 
chiefs there are very few who do not support their troops by avowed 
robbery. 


A^»r«Meof March . — I went three cosses to Ghenaau-guli, The country 

thecouoti^.'’ all the way is hUly, and is considered by the natives as totally use- 
less, although in many places the nature of the soil would admit of 
the use of the plough. It does not even answer for pasture, and the 
coarse, rank grass that grows upon it in the rainy season cannot be 
made. into hay. Once a year, in order to keep the country clear, it 
is burned. This is probably the reason of the stunted appearance of 
the trees. On the whole, no desert in Africa can be less productive 
chenas^i.guu. of use to man. At Ghenasu-guU there is no market {Bazar)-, hut 
there is a small village of Haiga Brahmans, who, to judge from the. 
appearance of the houses, are in easy circunustances. They cultivate 
some fine gardens. I here met with Earn" Bow, chief oSicer (Subadar) 
of the Angara principality {Rayada), a very gentleman- like person, 
which is rather uncommon in people of his caste. He agrees entire- 
ly with the other natives, in thinking the higher lands of this Raya- 


da totally useless. 

wild*' T' March . — I went three cosses to Duma, or Dumam. The 

»nd awmnce Country resembles that which I came through yesterday, and on the 
of the eonntry. .yvhole Way I did not see the smallest trace of cultivation. I passed 
through a very long wood where pepper grows spontaneously. The 
trees are very fine, and the soil is apparently good ; but it is quite 
neglected by the natives, who say that the pepper is of no value. It. 
is watered by the Pada-g6pi, a rivulet that, aJFter passing through, 
the Garsopa district, falls into the inlet of the sea at Honawero. At 
Duma there is only one house belonging to a Malawar Gauda ; but it 
is a very large one. • 

24th Mardu — ^Although I had desired the guides to divide th© 
road into toterably equal stages, I found this days journey to FftteA^ 
Petta very ^ort. It w^ c^ed two Svitanj cosses. The coontay 
is ta^her open^ than what we passed through on the two prweding 
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days; but a large proportion of the small quantity of rice ground 
waste. 

Fatah-petta, or the town of victory, is usually pronounced 
Pidtypet. It was built by Hi/der in commemoration of an advantage 
which he gained at this place over the troops of the princes of Ikevi. 

At first he built five hundred houses ; but finding that the place in- 
jured the trade of Naijgar, and gave a facility to smuggling, he re- 
duced the shops to fifty, and they have now decreased to twenty 
five. Near the town runs a small stream, commonly called Ram 
Ghandra-pura from the place where it has its source ; but its proper 
name is the Surawati. North from Fatah-petta, it receives a small 
branch, and forma the Pada-gopi. 

At this place the Rajas had a farm, which an overseer now cul-P»rm 
tivates on account of the government. It produces coco-nuts, Arecas, 
and rice ; and is finely supplied with water by a canal which is sup- 
plied from a perennial stream as clear as crystal. No experiment 
is made at this farm, nor any attempt at improving the usual culti- 
vation of the country ; which is the only rational inducement that 
could lead a prince to farm. On the contrary, it is in a more slo- 
venly condition than any plantation that I have seen in the eountry. 

At this farm the Rajas had a Mahal, or palace, consisting of thme 
squares, which are surrounded by low, mean buildings covered with 
tiles. These, however, contained baths, and all such conveniences 
as a Hindu chief requires. Near the palace are stables for the 
cattle of the farm. 

25th March . — I went two cosses to the centre of Ryder 
through a fog so thick that I could see little of the country. It is or Arf*/-#™. 
extremely hilly, and overgrown with woods, in which there are many 
fortified de^es and passes, that are guarded by armed men in the 
service of the Mysore Kajd. 

I remained three days at Nagara, where I met with a kind 
reception from Captain Lloyd of the Bombay army, who commanded 
the garrison in the fort. 

Nagara was ori^nally called Bidder-hully, or Bamboo-village, 
and consisted of a temple dedicated to Nilcunta [Blue-neck, one of 
the titles of Siva), and surrounded by a few houses, under the direc- 
tion of a Brahman chief. Sivuppa, son of Chica Suneana, removed 
the seat of government from Ikeri to tins place, and changed its 
name into Bidderuru, or Bamboo-place. The whole revenue of the 
country being then expended here, it immediately became a town of 
great magnitude and commerce. The situation is also favorable for 
trade, as the Hoaso Angady pass, leading from Mapgalore this way , 
is one of the best roads in the western mountains. The town is said 
to have cdktained 20,000 houses, besides a very great number of 
huts ; but, on account of the inequality of the ground, could never 
have been closely built. It was defended by a circle of woods, hills, 
and fortified defiles, extending a great way in circumference, and 
containing many Bamboos, from which the name of the place was 
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derived. The space within these defences is much larger than was 
ever occupied by the city, and contained many hills, woods, gardens, 
and rice fields. Toward the centre stood the Raja’s palace, situated 
on a high hill, and surrounded by a citadel. To this Hyder added 
some new works ; but, being commanded by some neighbouring hills, 
it never was capable of much defence. After Hyder took the town, 
its trade increased greatly ; for he made it his principal arsenal, and 
employed many people in making arms and ammunition. He also 
continued the mint, and much money was coined there during his 
reign. He gave great encouragement to merchants, and endeavour- 
ed to introduce the cultivation of mulberries and sill^, but in this he 
had little or no success. On the outside of the fort, he built a palace, 
and resided in it three years. On the invasion by General Mathews, 
the commandant of the fort, by way of showing an inclination to 
make an obstinate defence, burnt the palace ; and the whole town 
shared the same fate during an engagement which took place on 
Tippno’s ctiming up with his army. It is commonly reported by our 
officers, that General Mathews was surprised ; and, indeed, from his 
infatuated conduct, that would appear to have been the case ; yet the 
people here say, that he had given them eight days previous notice 
of the probability of a siege, and of consequence they, lost little 
more than their houses, as they had time to remove all their valuable 
effects. The palace was rebuilt by I'ippoo, elated with the victory 
of which he made so cruel a rise ; but in the short time that has since 
intei-vcned, it is now almost a ruin ; for it is built entirely of mud 
and timber ; and on these materials the excessive rains of this climate 
have so strong an effect, that without a very complete repair once in 
three or four years, no building of this kind will stand for any length 
of time. Tippoo also re-established the mint and aoenal, and 
recalled the people ; but a great many of them did not iwnm, being 
under suspense for the event of the siege of Mangalore. 

After the peace of 1783, Tippoo returned to Bidderuru, and 
immeiliately afterwards his officers began to be troublesome to the 
merchants, and put a stop to all commerce with those who did not 
belong to the Sultan's dominions. . At his death the town contained 
between fourteen and fifteen hundred houses, besides huts ; one 
hundred and fifty new houses have been since built, and merchants 
are resorting to it from all quarters. It cannot be expected, how- 
ever, to arrive at its former greatness, as it is neither the seat 
of a court, nor of any public works. It possesses no manufaotui^s ; 
so that its chief support will be its trade, as being a convenient 
thoroughfare. The mint is maintained, and every liberty granted 
to merchants ; which seems to be all the encouragement that eonld 
with propriety be given. • 

During the princesses’ (Ranys) government a hundred families <rf 
Kankany Christians had settled at Bidderuru, and subsisted chiefly 
by distilling and selling spirituous liquors. Their condition may be 
estimated by knowing, that the building of their church a»t 13 
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Pagodiis, or less than 51. Tliey were, however, able to support a 1801- 
priest, and to maintain some form of worship. In the reign of Tippoo 
they were all carried to Seringapatoni ; but, since the fall of that 
place, ten families have returned, and are living in great poverty. 

The church was pulled down by the Cuzi, who was a furious bigot, Mus-saimin 
and delighted in overthrowing what he called the temples of idolaters. 

There were at this place many inscrintions on stone ; but they were 
all broken to pieces by the sealot. With the ruins of temples he built 
a handsome mosque, and settled in it three priest’s {Moul/ahs), with 
whom he passed his leisure time in prayer, and exercises of religion. 

When he saw the Christian flag displayed on the fort, he could not 
endure the abomination, and immediately withdrew towards Mecca. 

The three priests remain in the mosque, where, in place of being 
pampered by the charity of the Asophs, and other officers of distinc- 
tion, they drag out an existence upon an annual pension of 2 Pagodas, 
or 1 6s. Their being allowed any thing is however a great proof of 
Purnea’s moderation ; as they are still living in the spoils of Hindu, 
temples, torn from the gods at their instigation. 

During my stay here I had frequent intercourse with the Hujiny Hujmy swami. 
Swami, one of the four great chiefs of the Sivabhactar religion. His 
predecessoi^pwere the Gurus of the -Ikeri family, and had obtained 
from them free-gift lands to the yearly amount of 3000 Pagodas 
(I208i. 16s. 8d.) By Hyder and Tippoo the whole was gradually 
taken away, and no allowance has been made to him since the country 
has been granted to the RdLjd of Mysore. He has, it is true, a village 
considered as his property ; but he pays rent for it like any other 
farmer. Whether it be owing to his poverty or to his good sense 
I know not, but he is quite free from pride or affectation ; a kind of 
virtue that I,do not expect among those who, like him, are considered 
by their followers as incarnations of the deity. , 

The Stcami says, that a brother of Chinna Basw'-uppa is still **“»]“* *'"• 
alive in the iffaraftaA territories, and lives near <Sau«UMrw. Somashecara, 
the last adopted son of the princess, died in the Murattah country 
unmarried, but has left behind him relations who are living with the 
brother of Ghinna Basw’-uppa. By the Su-ami this person is con- 
sidered as the lawful heir of the family. In case of his line failing, 
the relations of Somashecara would be entitled to the succession. 

The original Matam or college of the Hujiny Swami was at Aocoun^f th> 
Harapunya-hully ; but the seat was removed to this neighbourhood the 
in the time of Choudeia Budreia, who founded Ikeri. According to 
the Stcami, Sivabhactar is the proper name of the caste, which aro^ 
in the following manner. Iswara, having been displeased that his 
worship was neglected on this earth, commanded Baswa, or the 
bull on which he rides, to assume a human form, and to recall man- 
Itmd to the true worship. Baswa was very reluctant to go among 
•®®h a wicked race of beings ; but at last consented, and took upon 
bimself the form of a child, and was bom in the family of a Br6Ji~ 

**<**i. Having, while a boy, performed snndiy miracles, and per- 
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suaded his supposed parents of bis divine nature, he was called by 
the name of Bamana. In the year Vicmma of the Kali-ywjam 3875 
{A. D. 775), he took with him his sister, and went to KaLyan-pura, 
a city in the country now belonging to the Nizam, but at that time 
the residence of a prince named Bejala, who was a Jain. While this 
Baja was sitting in his court surrounded by all his ofiScers, there 
fell from the heaven called Coilasa a letter, which no one present 
could read. The stranger, who had already obtained some reputa- 
tion, was called, and read the letter, which informed the Rdjd, that 
in a certain place he would find a treasure amounting to some 
millions of Rupees. Tlie treasure having been found, Baswana was 
made prime minister, and married the daughter of a certain Mo- 
duersa. Baswana^s sister now became pregnant, without having 
been / married. She alleged, that she had been impregnated by 
Iswara ; and, as a proof of her veracity, the child came from her 
back, in place of being bom in the usual manner. The child was 
called Chinna Basivana. The Baswa then began publicly to teach, 
that the only true worship was that of Iswara, or Siva ; and, having 
gained many proselytes, he made 196,000 Jangdmas, some of whom 
were allowed to marry, and others were ordained to be Sannydsis. 
In the year- Raeshasa,oi the Kali-yv^am 39\\ (.4, iL 811), the 
time for the Baswa’s remaining on earth having expire, he went 
to Capily, a place at the junction of the Mcdapakari [Malpurga) 
with the Kriihna. At that place was a celebrate image of Iswara, 
which, on the appearance of Baswana, opened, suid desired him to 
enter. Baswana replied, that nobody would believe that he had 
entered into a stone, and requested that the god would assume the 
form of a Javgama ; which he accordingly did, and, having elapsed 
Baswana in his arms, they became as one person, and ascended to 
Coilasu on Wednesday the 1st of Margasirsha, at 31 hours {Gurries) 
of the night. 

Chinna Basivana succeeded his uncle as minister, and three 
months afterwards Bejala Rdjd was killed by three servants of that 
personage, named Jagddeva, Medeya, and Bttmuna. He was suc- 
ceeded by Vira Vassunta, who is allowed by the Swami to have 
been also a J ain: 

The Sivabhactars are divided into two sects ; the one is called 
Vira Siva, and comprehends all the Jangamas, and by far the greater 
part of the Banijigam, who are of a much higher rank than the 
artists and cultivators who wear the Linga or emblem of their deity, 
and who compose the second division called Samana Siva. All the 
descendants of Jangamas continue to be of that class, whose proper 
piofessir^, like that of the Brdhmans, is to subsist upon ahns. The 
llpadeaa of a Jangatha may be given to any Sivabhaetar;‘who is tiius 
adopted into the sacred order ; but this practice is condemned by 
those who are strict. The d^cendants, however, of these adopted 
J&agamas enjoy all the privile^ of toe sacred order. This class 
(^.-men has so multiplied, that in order to procure a sobsisteBce 
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, many of them are compelled to pureue the low occupations of the 1801. 
world. March •2a . 

The Siranti says, that Iswara created the Vedas, and also created 
many sects, some of which ought to follow one part of the sacred 
hooks, and some are bound to obey other portions of those writings. 

The Vira Siva ought to reject the greater part of the doctrine of the 
Vedas concerning Cu>iua, or ceremonials ; that is to say, the offerings 
of Tagam, or sacrifice, washing of the head, Puga, and the like. They 
are, however, permitted to follow part of the Curma," and to give 
Dhana and Dharma, two kinds of alms bestowed on religious men. 

These ought only to be given to the Jangdmas ; but many of the laity, 
who are of the division called Samana, have been persuaded hereticsd- 
ly to give to the Brahmans both kinds of alms. The Vira Siva reject 
altcigether the Brahmans, and never employ them at any ceremony to 
read prayers (Mantrams). The doctrine of the Fedas, which the Si- 
vabhactars are bound to follow, is called Qniana, and consists in an 
acknowledgment of the gods, and in prajer. The Vira Siva follow 
in part only this doctrine, and confine their worship entirely tolswara, 
his family and dependants; but the Smana Siva consider Vishnu 
and Brahma as the same with Iswara, and worship them according- 
ly. These Samana Siva act as Pujaris in some temples, especially those 
of Baswa ; but the Swami considers this as an abominable heresy. 

The Swami says, that the eighteen Puranas were written by a 
very pious Brdhman named Vyasa ; and that ten of them contain 
doctrines which he considers as sound. Next in authority to the 
Vedas, however, he considers twenty-eight Agamas, which contain 
an account of the doctrines taught by all sects, with warnings to 
avoid such as are heretical Next in point of authority to these, is 
the Baswa Parana, written originally in the Andray language, by 
Andray Cavi Somaderu at the command of Baswana, who did ngit 
deliver any thing in writing. The work has been translated into 
the Karnataca language by Bhima Cavi ; and of this translation a 
copy, which the Swami gave me, has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. Many commentaries have been written by difierent 
learned Jangamas. 

At each Matam, or college, is a chief Sannydsi, who gives the 
Vpadesa of this rank to several children that become his disciples 
and servants. These Sannydsis are of various ranks, and some of 
them Are even permitted to marry. They must be all children of 
Jtrngamas. From among these Sannyasis, the chief Cfuru or Swami 
of tte Matam chooses the most pious pmson ; and, when he is 
apprehensive of tiie approach of death, gives him the ZTpadem penu- 
lt to his elevated rank, and delivers over to him hm book and 
OTthorify. The successor, so soon as master of the UpacUsa, is con- 
sidered as being the same with Iswara. 

The Owru reprimands his followers for ^nall faults, and po^sses 
the power of excommunication for great crimes, such as eating 
anfam^ food, or drinking spirituous liquors. He also possesses the 
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1801. power of reconciling a man to his wife, when .she has committed 

March 2:-, adultery with a man of the caste. In such cases, he reprimands the 

woman, but will seldom permit the husband to turn her away. If 
the crime has been committed with a man of another caste, the Gitru 
does not interfere to prevent divorce ; but the husband is not under 
any necessity of parting with his wife ; for on paying a fine for her 
purification, he may retain her. 

The Swami .say.s, that at certain periods the fourteen Locums of 
the world are* destroyed by water. The stands in the middle 

of the deluge, which reaches only half way up his thighs, and all 
living creatures are saved by lajung hold of his hair. The world is 
afterwards restored by Iswara, who lives in CoUasu. It is thither 
that after death the spirits of good men go, and are united to* the 
substance of God, where they are exempted from aU future change. 
There is no other heaven, .such as Mnexha, or Sorgltvm [ but there 
are various purgatories, and hells, in which are puni.shed the spirits 
of wicked men, either for a time, or for eternity, according to the 
nature of their trangressions. The spirits of men who have been 
neither bad nor good in the extreme are born again, some as men, 
others as animals ; on which account, except in battle, the Siva- 
bhactars kill no animal. The crime of the premeditated death of an 
insect is quite the same with that of a man, nor is a cow more sacred 
than any other animal. 

comnurce. Having assembled the principal merchants, they say, that since 

the time of the Rajas and of Hyder, owing to a removal of the court,^ 
and of extensive public works, the trade of the place has greatly 
diminished. It never was the seat of private manufactures ; but 
stiU has a considerable trade, and is the residence of several wealthy 
merchants, who export the produce of the country. This consists 
of^pepper, Betel-nut, sandal wood, and cardamoms. The merchants 
cannot state the quantity of any of these articles- exported, either 
now, or at any former period. They say, that advances to the cul- 
tivators are seldom made ; but, when the owner of a plantation 
takes advances six months before crop-time, he gets one half of the 
value of the estimated produce. The price of the commodity is net 
fixed? but it is taken at the common market-price at the time of 
delivery, deducting ten per cent, for the money advanced. The 
greater part of the produce is, however, bought up for ready money, 
immediately after crop season, and more than one half of it is pur- 
chased by merchants of the MarcMnh territory, or other distant 
countries ; some of whom come hither in person, and othras employ 
agents. Every merchant, whether native or foreigi^ has certain 
famniast with whom he commonly deals ; and at the propw seasons 
he goes round to their houses, and collects the produce of Hieir 
farms. Fairs or markets are not in use. 

With th* The MaraUnh merclAnts purchase pepper, cardamoBls, «l»d Mffli- 

Mmrtttah ^ BetcL of this pl^e, l»ing cut, is not fit for thmr pitrp<»e. 

The y bring fiff sale a great variety of cloths, thr^, and cotton- 
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wool, most of which are again exported from hence. They also iggi. 
bring wheat, Gallay ( Cicer arietinum), and Danya, a carminative Marcri 25 . 
seed like anise. 

The merchants of Mangalore, and other places below the western with TiUma. 
Ghats, take from hence pepper, wheat, Callay, Danya, tamarinds, 
capsicum, cotton-wool, cotton-thread, Goni (cloth made of the 
Crotolaria jimcpa), cotton-cloth, blankets, iron, iron-work, and steel. 

They bring up salt, rice. Horse-gram {Dolichos bijlorus), coco-nuts, 
oil, turmeric, and sandal- wood. 

From the ceded provinces south of the Krishna, the merchants With the ceded 
import cotton-cloths, and take back Betel-nat, pepper, and car- p''"'*"'®'’ 
damoms. 

♦From the Chatrnkal principality are imported buffaloes, sheep, with chatra\-,a. 
blankets, Ghee (boiled butter), and tobacco. 

From Oubi, Sira, Bangalore, &e. are brought cotton cloths, to- wuh iiaug.iim-f. 
bacco, blankets, Goni, sheep, steel, and iron. The e.xports to all 
these places are pepper. Betel-nut, and cardamoms. 

Merchants from the dominions of Arcot, and those of the Com- with.ir uc 
pany below the eastern Ghats, bring cotton cloth, with European 
and Chinese goods ; and take back Betel-nut and pepper. The 
merchants say, that three-quarters of the whole produce are pur- 
chased with ready money ; and the imports brought are equal only 
to the amount of the remainder. 

The pepper of Nagara is here reckoned better than that of the pppr^r- 
sea-coast ; and a Parsi merchant says, that it sells higher at Bombay 
than the pepper of Malabar. The average price here is 2.3 Ikeri 
Pagodas for every Niza {Nidge, of vulgar English) of 21 Maunds, 
each weighing 40 of the Gucha Seers of Mangalore, that is used for 
Jagory ■, so that the iViza .should weigh 515J lb., and sells for 92 
Mupees. The carriage to Mangalore is one Rupee a Maund, makjng 
the Niza there worth II 3 Rupees. The Company’s Gandy of 600 lb. 
would therefore cost 131^ Rupees, beside the charageof merchandize. 

The roads being bad, most of the goods are carried between caninji-. 
this and Mangalore by porters. A man’s hire between the two 
places is 3 Rupees, or 6s. ; and he carries .3 Maunds, or 73J lb. To 
the country toward the east and north, all goods are sent on oxen, 
as back loads, each carrying 8 Maunds, or 19Ci lb. For each load 
Uie hire is 4 Rupees for 10 Gavadas, or days joumies ; the Gavada 
being computed at four Sultany eosses, or Hardaries, or at about 
14| British miles ; so that the carriage of one hundred-weight costs 
almost Id. a mile. 

The most important article of export from Nagara is Betel-nut, 
which is fit for the consumption of all the country tb the eastward 
as fikr as Madras. The merchants cannot state the quantity. In 
Tippa’s reign the merchants were afraid to purchase, knowing 
that obstacles would be put in their way. The whole, therefore, 
fell into the hands of the dependants of the Asophs, at a low price, 
and was exported on their account to Seringapatam, Bangalore, and 
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1801. other cities in the S^dfa>is dominions ; for the trade with foreign 

.M.archs-.. countries was prohibited. Owing to this, the cultivation was dimi* 

nished; but the merchants think that this foolish plan had not 
continued so long as to occasion the loss of many of the trees ; but 
that their produce was only diminished from a want of due culti- 
vation. This year, all due encouragement having been given, it is 
expected that the produce will equal what it did at any former 
period. The price just now is higher than it was in Hyder's govern- 
ment, and amounts to 23 Pagodas a Niza, or Gandy. 
cardamnms. It is evident from the considerable exportation of cardamoms 

from hence, all of which are the pi’oduce of Coorg, that what was 
stated at TelLichery as the amount of cardamoms reared in that 
country, is applicable only to the quantity sent down to Malc^r. 

■ I have reason to believe, that a much greater quantity comes 
through the Mysore Edjd’s territories, although 1 received no proper 
account of the specific quantity. 

OMinm.aiure. The grain measure in every village is different; and even in 
Nagara, that which the cultivators use is different from that by 
which grain is sold in the market. The Sida,, or Cucha Seer of 20-f^ 
cubical inches, is however the foundation of both. 

The Golaga of the farmers contains 1 cubical inches. The 
Candaca of 20 Colagaa is, therefore, equal to nearly 1,^ bushel. The 
market measure is a third larger. 

f iimate and The cUmate here is nearly the same with that of Siidha. In the 

leather. day-time the winds, at present, are pretty strong from the west- 

ward. The same plants that one month ago were in flower, when I 
was at Kunda-pura in the same latitude, are now coming into flower 
here ; the difference of elevation making this climate a month 
later than that of the sea-coast. It is remarkable, that in many 
parts of India, during March and April, there are on shore strong 
winds blowing directly from the sea ; while in the ofiing it is a 
perfect calm. Thus in Bengal there are, at that season, very strong 
southerly winds ; while in the bay cahns prevail until May or June. 
On the coast of Malabar, the south-west monsoon does not com- 
mence blowing with .strength until the be^nning of the rainy season ; 
but on shore there are strong westerly winds from about the vernal 
equinox. 

Lot lands. The ground levelled for the cultivation of wet crops is here 

called Gudday, and is not subdivided into different kinds. The bot- 
toms of vallies only are levelled, and are chiefly watered the 
rain; but there are also some small reservoirs, from which a few 
days supply can be obtained in the rainy season, when th^ hap- 
pens to be no fall for eight or ten days. For the same purpo^, tto 
water of some rivulets is turned into channels by dams ; but irriga- 
tion is much neglected ; and although in many plac^ the riraika 
are parennial, the former do not endeavour to take two crops in 
one yew. The only crops taken from watered ground are rice and 
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In order to give time to the cultivators, part of the rice is sown 1801. 
dry seed, and part is transplanted ; the seasons for thes»two modes oifferefu kiads 
of cultivation being different. Every kind of rice that is sown here 
takes six months to grow ; and they are of less variety than usual, 
namely, Billy Battu, or Heggai, and Jolaghena, which may be culti- 
vated both ways ; and Honasena, or Kempa, which can be sown only 
as dry-seed. 

The Bara-butta cultivation is conducted as follows. In the Dry-seed, or 
course of the five months following the winter solstice, the field gets caTtTvatio?.. 
four single ploughings. In the second month after the venial equi- 
nox, it is manured with leaf dung, and ploughed once. After the 
next rain, the seed is mixed with dry cow-dung, sown broad-caste, 
andcovered by the implement called Ooradu, which differs from that 
of Banawdsi in having its section composed- of three sides of a square, 
as in Plate XXIX. Fig. 78, in place of being a segment of a circle. 

A month after sowing, when the young rice is about four inches 
high, the field is turned over with a small plough, to kill the gi-ass 
and to destroy part of the young corn, which is always sown too 
thick. After this, the field is again smoothed with the same imple- 
ment, and harrowed with a bunch of thorns, as described at Baiia- 
wasi. In the second month after the summer solstice, all the banks 
are repaired, to retain the water on the fields, which are then 
ploughed again, and smoothed with the implement called A/igena 
Cor^H (Pale XXIX. Fig. 77.). A large rake, called Halacu, is 
then drawn by the hand over the field, to remove the weeds. In 
the month preceding the autumnal equinox, the weeds are removed 
by the hand. In the two months preceding the shoiiest day, the 
crop is ripe. It is cut clo.se by the ground, and for four days is 
allowed to lie loose on the field. It is then stacked in heaps, with 
the ears inward, but without having been bound up in sheaves. In 
the course of three months, it is trampled out by oxen. The grain 
with the husk is preserved in store-houses, or straw bags> and is 
only made into rice as it may be wanted for immediate use. 

The process for transplanted rice, called here Nitty, is as follows. or 
In order to raise the seedlings, in the course of fifteen or twenty 
days during the month following the vernal equinox, a plot is in- 
undated, and ploughed four times. It is then manured with any 
kind of fresh leaves, and with the dung made by cattle that have 
been littered with dried leaves. These are ploughed down, and the 
nmd is smoothed, first with the Noli (Plate XXIX Fig. 79.), and 
afterwards by the Mara, which is a square log of timlwr yoked in 
the same manner. The field is then drained so that three inches of 
water only remain. In any of the three months between the vernal 
equinox and the summer solstice, the seed is sown broad-cast. As 
ttis is the dry season, tire seedling plot must be very low, so as to 
reemve a supply of water from some rivulet. On the fifth day after 
tk« seed has been sown, the whole water is allowed to drain from 
ttse plot ; and for three days this is kept dry, after which it is con- 
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stantly inundated, till the seedlings are fit for transplan tion. The 
field, into ^ioh they are to be removed, is inundated during the 
two months following the summer solstice, and in the course of 
three days during that period is ploughed four times. It is then 
manured, in the same manner as the plot was ; and afterwards, in the 
course of two or three days, it is ploughed again three times. The 
mud is then smoothed with the Noli, above mentioned; and the 
water having been let off to the depth of three inches, the seed- 
lings are transplanted into the field, which must be always kept 
under water; and a month after it has been planted, the weeds 
must be removed by the hand. The harvest is in the month pre- 
ceding the winter solstice. 

All the fields are capable of both modes of cultivation. The 
transplanting is reckoned most troublesome, and least productive, 
and requires most seed. A Candaea of land is an extent, that in the 
transplanting cultivation requires one Candaea of seed ; in dry-seed 
cultivation, it requires only fifteen Colagas. The produce of all the 
three kinds of rice is nearly the same, only the Heggai gives rather 
most. Of this grain a Candaea of land of the first quality, culti- 
vated by transplanting, produces eleven or twelve Candacas ; land 
of the second quality produces eight Candacas; and land of the 
third quality produces six Candacas. The same ground, cultivated 
with dry-seed, would produce from one half a Candaea to one Can- 
daca more. 

Having taken the Shanahoga, or accomptant, and the farmers 
who gave me the foregoing account, to a man’s fields, who was rated 
in the public books as possessed of fourteen andacas of land, I found 
that they contained 308,024> square feet, or that the Candacas was 
equal nearly to 22,000 square feet ; so that the seed required for 
one acre, in the transplanted cultivation, would at this rate be 
bushels, which in Indian farming appears to be an excessive 
quantity. The owner would give no account of the quantity ac- 
tually sown, nor of the usual produce ; and I observed some con- 
tigious plots, which he called Ragy land, and which of course paid 
no land-tax : but they appeared to have been cultivated with rice, 
and there was no observable difference between their soil or situa- 
tion, and those of the neighbouring plots of Gudday land. The ac- 
comptant pretended ignorance; but from circumstances I am in- 
clined to believe, that there was a collusion between him and the 
farmer to impose upon the government. At present, from the con- 
fused manner in which all native accompts are kept, this is too much 
in the accomptant’s power. 

I afterwards sent to discover some fanner who wonid be more 
communicative, and at length found a respectable looking Candaea, 
who declared his willingness to tell me the real quantity of seed 
required to sow his fields and the quantity that be usually reaped 
from them. 1 first measured two plots, each said to requite one 
Ceiaga in the transplanted cultiyation, and tvo thirds of a Colaga 
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when sown with dry-seed; the produce in both cases was stated igoi. 
to be one Cando.ca and a half; that is, 30 seeds in the former, and 
45 in the latter. The first plot measured 3836 square feet ; the 
second 4131 ; average 3983. At this rate, the Candaca sowing on a 
good soil is 79,660 square feet; and the acre in the transplanted 
cultivation requires -iVifffV pf'rts of a bushel of seed ; and in the 
dry-seed of bushel. The produce in both cases is 29 bushels. 

I then measured llj Colaga of poor land, which proportionably 
requires more seed than that of a good quality. I found, that it 
contained 2880 square feet ; so that the Candaca. of poor land contains 
nearly 47,127 square feet. This plot produces one Candaca, and 
consequently about 16/^ seed.s; and an acre at this rate would 
require IjVsV bushel of seed, and would produce 2-5//,, bushels. 

From this it would appear, that a Candaca of land is not a measure 
of d^nite extent. I think that this man spoke the truth. 

TE* same people who gave me the account of the cultivation of sugar c»na 
rice say, that the sugar-cane cultivated here is the Maracabo, or 
stick-cane. The ground fit for it is that which has a supply of 
water in the dry season. Any soil will do, but a red earth is reckon- 
ed the best. In the month preceding the vernal equinox, they plough 
four times ; and then throughout the field, at the distance of one 
cubit and a half, they form with the hoe trenches one cubit wide, 
and one span deep. They then cover the field with straw, dry grass, 
and leaves, and bum them to serve as a manure. The soil in the 
bottom of the trenches is afterwards loosened with a hoe; and a 
man, with his hand, opens up the loo.se earth, puts in a little dung, 
and upon this places horizontally, and parallel to the .sides of the 
trench, cuttings of the cane, each containing four or five joints. 

These he covers with a little dung and earth. The cuttings are 
placed in one row, in each bed, the end of the one being close to 
that of another. Once a day, for a month, the canes must be water- 
ed with a pot ; the young plants are then about a cubit high ; and, 
the' earth round them having been previously loosened ■with a sharp 
pointed stick, a little dung shoidd be given to their roots. After 
this, the ridges are thrown down, and the earth is collected toward 
the rows of young cane, which by this means are placed on ridges, 
with a trench intervening between every two rows. XJntil the 
rains commence, these trenches must every other day be filled with 
water. In the month preceding the autumnal equinox, in order to 
prevent them from being eaten by the j.ickalLs and rats (^Bandicotes) , 
the canes are tied up in bundles of from five to ten, and each of 
these is surrounded by a series of straw rope. In ten months they 
are fit for cutting, and require no farther trouble. The crop sea.son 
lasts one month. Five Colagaf of land, or about parts of an 
acre, form what is considered as a large field of sugar-cane, and will 
produce one Maund and a half of Jagory, each Maund containing 
4U Seers of 24 D'udus weight. At this rate, an acre ol cane would 
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produce only about 80| lb. ; but these people do not state the pro- 
duce of their rice land at more than a third of the truth ; and 
respecting the sugar, they fall into at least an equal fault. Their 
mill consists of three cylinders moving by a perpetual screw, and 
turned by a man with a capstan bar, which is fixed to the cyhnder 
in the centre. No addition is made to the juice when it is boiled 
into Jagory, which is done in flat iron boilers. The whole apparatus 
is extremely rude. On the second year a crop of Ratoons is taken, 
on the third year the roots are dug up, and the field is again planted 
with cane ; so that it is never reinvigorated by a succession of crops. 
If a sugar-cane garden be to be converted into a rice field, it is 
allowed a year’s fallow before the rice is sown. 

On the lower part of the hills bordering on the rice grounds, are 
some small plots of land called Uakelu, or Mackey, which are culti- 
vated for dry gi-ains. The whole is of a small extent, and of a bad 
quality : the Ricinu^, for instance, does not grow more than two feet 
high. The grains cultivated on these fields are Udu (m* Phaseoltta 
minimoo, Roxb.), Huts’ Ellu (Verbesina sativa, Eoxb.), HurvM 
(Rieinus Palma chriati), Harulu(Dolichos hijlorus), Ragy [Cytiosurm 
corocanus). 

The garden cultivation is here of great importance, and prodnem 
about one-third of the whole revenue. Much of it is conducted by 
Haiga Brahmans ; but they have not, as in Sudha, the exclusive 
possession. The most favourable situation is the head of a valley, 
where the two hills approach each other. By raising a bank from 
hiU to hill, a tank is formed at the upper extremity ; and along the 
declivity of each hill a canal is made from whence aU the interm^ 
diate ground on the slopes, and in the valley below, can be sup- 
plied with water, and is planted for a garden. At the junction of 
the hills, or lowest part of the valley, the water from both sides is 
again collected, and carried down to where the valley is wide, and 
is cultivated with rice. A western exposure is reckoned very pre- 
judicial; but I see some very thriving gardens which face the 
setting sun. They are sheltered from its withering influence by 
tall groves of forest trees. In some cool places, where the water i» 
near the surface, the trees grow without irrigation ; but then they 
require a great quantity of dung, and do not produce much fruit. 
Gaiflens are also made on plains, where a tank or canal affords a 
supply of water. These thrive very weU. The Cogadati soil is here 
likewise preferred to all others. 

The seed of the Areca is managed m the same manner as at 
Sersi. In the month preceding the autumnal equinox of the sectmd 
year, the young plants are removed into another nnrseiy, where they 
are planted a cubit distant, and manured with JTeKi {Phyllantkas 
embUea) leaves and dung. This nursery must be kept clear of wreds 
■mnnred twice a year, and in the dry season should receive watm' 
wm in eight ilays. The seedlings remain in it two y««3> wbeB 
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they are fit for transplantation. The gardens are formed as at Sersi; 1801. 
but when the Arecas are three years old, they are removed into the 
garden, planted close to the drains for letting off the water, and 
remain there two years, when they are finally placed in the spots 
where they are to gi'ow. Once in twenty or thirty years only the 
watering channels are filled up with fresh earth, and then are not 
allowed water. During that year, the garden is kept moist by occa- 
sionally filling the drains. The water in these is, however, reckoned 
very prejudicial, and is never thrown upon the beds. Once in two 
years the garden is dug near the trees, and manured. The manure 
is dung, above which are placed the leafy twigs of all kinds of 
trees. When an A reca dies, a new one is plant^ in its stead ; so 
that in an old garden there are trees of all ages. On this account, 
although a Candaca of land wiU plant 300 trees, in the books of 
revenue these are only rated as 100 taxable Arecas. When the trees 
are sixteen years old they are employed to support pepper vines. 

Here few or no cardamoms are raised. In some gardens there are 
a few plants, but they are not productive. After having been 
boiled, the Betel- nuts are cut into pieces. According to the report 
of the cultivators, a garden of a thousand rated trees in a good soil 
produces twenty-five JUaunds of prepared Betel-nut, each Maund 
containing 60 /Seers, of 24 JDudus weight. The pepper of such a 
garden will be four Mounds of the same weight. The extent of this 
gardenisabout 796,600 .square feet, orabout 18J acres. Its produceof 
Betel-nut weighs 920 J lb. wortfi 141. 9s. 6d.; and of pepper 117 lb. 
worth 19s. 4^d. A garden rated at two thousand trees is reckoned 
a good one; any thing less is small. Five thousand Arecas consti- 
tute a very great garden. Many proprietors of gardens have no rice 
groimd. For dung, they must keep cows, and female buffaloes ; but 
this is far from being a charge against the garden, which in the dry 
season supplies the cattle abundantly with grass, and. in the rainy 
season they pasture on the hills without cost to the owner, who sells 
the males which he rears. Four men can work a garden of two 


thousandrated trees, and collect the fhnt and pepper. In an ordinary 
situation, to bring such a garden to perfection will cost about 
1000 Pagodas, or 4031. 8s. 11^. besides 100 Pagodca for the tank ; 
but of this the government advances one half. The only return, untu 
the garden becomes productive, is from the plantains. The cultiva- 
tors say, that they never take .advances for the produce of their gar- 
dens, but sell for ready money when it is fit for market. 

The fields here are c^ed the property iff the GovernmOTt ; b^ 
the government canned legally dispossess any fanner <« his 
so long as he pays the rent, which is also considered as fixed, xhe 
Qudday, or rice ground, only is taxed ; and ^h fai^r h^ mnexed 
to this a portion of Maeheg, or dry-field. The whole m this is of 
little value, and pays no tax ; but it gives room for e^l practic^ ; 
what is really Qudday, heing sometimes, by the coniuvance of tpe 
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1801. accomptants, called Mackey. The pasture land is common. The 

March 2 o. farmer can neither sell his land, nor let it on mortgage. If he be 

not able to pay his rent, he goes away ; but., if either he or his 
descendants recover stock enough, they may return, and claim their 
heritage, and any new occupant would be obliged to relinquish the 
property. The rent is paid in money, according to a valuation 
made by Sivuppa, of the Kilidi family ; and for each Candaca of 
ground, according to its quality, amounis to from 3 to 1 0 Ikeri 
Fanams. Allowing that the land of the Gauda of veracity was of the 
best quality, this rent will :tmoun t to less than one-sixth of the 
produce, 10 Fanams being worth almost 6.s. 3f/., and 29 Candacas of 
rough rice, at one-sixth of an Ikeri Par/odn, the usual price, being 
worth nearly I/. 18s. lljd. Upon this valuation, the prince, ss F/m 
Magi laid a per centage, or Pugi/aday Pntii, of one-fourth, making 
the rent of the Candaca of the best land 7s. or nearly one-fifth 

of the produce. To this ni> addition has since been made :*but 
some new taxes were imposed both by Ilyder and Tippoo. The for- , 
mer, however, put a stop to certain exactions that had formerly 
been levied by the revenue officers ; so that the people, on the 
whole, were not higher taxed than by their native piinces. The 
taxes imposed by Tippoo have been repealed, and the revenue put 
on the same footing as in Hyder’s time, whose example Pimiea 
seems most judiciously to follow. 

of plan- The plantations of Areca can be sold or mortgaged ; on which 
™ ■ account they are looked upon as more the property of the cultiva- 
tors, than the rice fields are ; but this is a fallacy ; for a rice field 
is in fact the cultivator’s unalienably. If a cultivator get into debt, 
he must sell his garden to satisfy his creditors ; but he may relin- 
quish his rice-land for a time, and, whenever his creditors cease 
from molesting him, he may again obtain possession. The mortgage 
here is exactly similar to the wadset of Scotland; the lender of the 
money taking the use of the e.stiite for the intere-st of his money. 
The tax on plantations varies, according to the nature of the soil, 
from 8 to 24 Canter’ -Raya Pagodas for every thousand rateable 
trees. This is from 2/. 9.s, lid. to 7L 9.s. 9|d. for about 18|^ acres 
planted ; but conjoined with this is always much ground for the 
house, tank, hills, &c. &c. According to the report of the culti- 
vators, the produce, in a good soil, of lOOO rateable trees is worth 
15?. 8®. lOJd. ; .so that the cultivator would at this rate pay about 
one half of the produce. A garden usually mortgages for from, two 
to three times the amount of the tax, Hd seDs out-right for twice 
the amount of the mortgage. The cultivators probably detracted 
as much from the real produce of the gardens, as they did from 
that of the rice land. 

lidiridlttonli . cultivation is carried on by the families of the cul- 

rt.m. tivators : there are very few hired servants ; but a good many 
slaves, by whom on the farms of the Brdhmans all the ploughing 
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is performed. A slave gets annually l^Rupee for a blanket ; S 1801- 
fees worth of cotton cloth ; \Riifee for a handkerchief ; 6 Candacas 
of rough rice, worth 4 Rupees, to procure salt, tamarinds, &c. ; and 
daily Calaga of rough rice, or annually 27| Candaeas (or almost 
49 bushels), worth U. 16s. ll|d. ; add the annual allowances 17s. 7^d., 

’the total expenses of maintaining a male slave one year is 21. 14.s. 7|d. 

A woman slave gets as follows : 365 Colagas of rough rice, one 
dail3% and 3 Gandacns at harvest ; in all, 21J Cundacns, or 36 J bu.shels, 
worth 14 t\ Rupees ; 2 Rupees worth of cloth, and | Rupee for a 
jacket ; in all, nearly 16^ Rupees or 17. h3s. 2d. The marriage of 
a slave costs 10 Pagodas, or about four guineas. The wife belongs 
to the husband’s master. A ma.ster cannot hinder his slave girl from 
marrying the slave of another man, nor does he get any price for 
her. The widow and children, after a slave’s death, continue with 
his master. It a slave has no children by his first wife, he is allowed 
to take another. 

The same people who gave me an account of the cultivation of anjsuB 
rice say, that a man wlm lias ten ploughs is reckoned a very great 
farmer; and a man who has thiee ploughs is thought to have a 
good stock. These three ploughs require four men, and six oxen. 

They seldom have occasion to hire additional labourers at seed 
time or harvest, one man helping another on such occasions. The 
annual expense of the servants amounts to ]7f. 11s. Id. With three 
ploughs they can only cultivate 15 da udscus of land. The produce 
of these, supposing them of the best quality, would be only worth 
.307., and the rent is 51. 16.s. lOJd.; so that the farmer, for his 
trouble and stock, would have only 6/. 12.s. 0|rf., which is evidently 
too little. •■From the number of people employed to manage the 
three ploughs, it is indeed probable, that, besides the fifteen Candaeas 
of rice-land, the same stock cultivates also a plantation of Arecss. 

The cattle here, like those of the country below the Ghats, are cattir. 
remarkably small. No large ones are ever bought, as they do not 
live long. About an equal number of oxen and buffaloes are em- 
ployed for the plough. The country breeds more than are required 
for its cultivation, and a considerable surplus is annually exported 
to the sea-coast. In this country there are neither sheep nor asses. 

All the chief officers of revenue keep brood mares, considerably bet- 
ter than the common Indian ponies, or Tatoos. The horses, in the 
present state of the breed, would not answer for our cavalry ; but it 
might, no doubt, be implied, by sending into the province a few 
good stallions. * 

The cattile are kept all the year in the house. In the rainy SGtl- TrfAtmf'nt: of 
son, they are littered with green leaves. Fresh litter is every day 
added, but the stable is cleaned only once a week. This dung is col- 
lected in a pit, and called Sopina Gobra, or leaf manure. During the 
two months preceding and the two following the winter solstice, the 
cattle are littered with hill grass, and cleaned once in four days. Thi.s 
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Jung also is collected in a separate pit, and is called Hindu, or So- 
da u Gobra. In the hot and dry season the cattle are littered with 
dry leaves, and cleaned once in four days ; the dung is generally 
spread upon the liollow roads leading into the villages, where it is 
trodden upon by man and beast, and is thereby much improved; 
but it renders the villages quite loathsome. This is called Dura- 
ghina Gobra. The grass (Hulu) dung is never used for rice land; 
but all the three are indiscriminately used for gardena 
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CHAPaVER XVIII. 

JOUENEY FROM HYDEE-NAGARA TO HERIURU, THROUGH THE 
PRINCIPALITIES OF IKERI AND CHATRAKAL. 

INARCH 29th. — I went to Gowldurga, which is said to be four cossesjgoi 
from Nagara ; hut the stage proved very long, as the gate was at 
least four miles from where my tents had been pitched. The road country 
the whole way is exceedingly rough and hilly. The hills are all 
covered with woods, most of which produce the wild pepper vine ; but 
these are quite neglected ; and as they are not cultivated, although 
the village people collect a little pepper, they pay no revenue. The 
want of the stimulus of rent seems to produce the neglect. I passed 
through a good many narrow rallies fit for the cultivation of rice, 
several of which were entirely waste. All the streams of the.se 
Tallies fall into the river of Honawera. 

The original name of Cowldurga was Bhavann-giri, and it is n cr 

place of great antiquity. A small fort is said to have been erected ' 
on the hill by Bharma Raja, or Yudistara, one of the five sons oF 
Pandu, who governed India at the commencement of this Yugam, 
almost 5000 years ago. The works of this old fortress are said to be 
still distinguishable by their solidity, and the excellence of their 
structure. The fortifications were much enlarged, and improved into 
their present form by Sedasiva Ifayaka, the founder of the Kilidi 
family. Hyder repaired it, and added a cavslier, which by tlie 
Mussulmans here is called a battery ; and he then changed the name 
of the place into Cowldurga, a name which the natives have retained 
out of respect to Hyder s memory, although they laugh at tiie 
barbarity of its derivation ; for Cowl is a Mussulman word, originally 
I believe Arabic, and signifies protection or encouragement, such as 
is given by a good government to the subject ; and Durga is a 
Karnataea word, signifying^ fort that is situate on a rock. Tipyoo. 
with the usual zeal of a Mussulman, changed the Pagan name.s of 
almcmt every town in his dominions ; jjiit the names which he be- 
stowed have already fallen into disuse, and in a fe"* years will sink 
into oblivion. The hill on which Cowldurga stands is not very high ; 
but, the walls being numerous and lofty, it looks better than most 
of tte hill forts of Karnata, of which the building are hardly ob- 
servable at a distance, being hidden among the immense rocks on 
which they are placed. It is now undergoing a complete repair, and 
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is gairisoned by tlie troops of the Mysore Raja. The Petta stands 
at some distance, and contains about a hundred houses which for an 
Indian town are well built. In the government of the Killdi family, 
it contained six or seven hundred honses ; for it is a considerable 
thoroughfare, and well situated for trade. The road from Hosso- 
Anyady-ghat divides into two branches at Hyder-ghur : the one goes 
by Nagara ; and that way the trade of Bangalore, Gkatrahal, and 
other places toward tlie north-east, passes ; the other branch of the 
road passes through Cotcldurga, and is that by which the trade of 
Seringapatam goes to Canara. Hyder-ghur is a pass fortified by a 
Avail and gate. Near it there is no cultivation; and indeed near 
Covjldurga there is very little. As, however, the pass commands one 
of the principal entrances into Karnaia Desam, it seems to deserve 
some attention. 

30th March. — I went four eosses to Hodalln. Near Gowldv/rga, 
the country is covered Avith thick forests. Farther on, the hills 
are tolerably well cleared, and the intermediate little vallies are 
as Aisual rice grounds. In fact, all this part of the country re- 
sembles entirely that below the western Ghats. The hills here, 
although apparently well fitted Mu this purpose, are never formed 
into terraces, as in Malabar. The gardens are not so numerous as 
near Nagara, and infinitely fewer than in Mnlayala, About half way, 
I passed through a village named A rgn, which formerly was a large 
place. Its inhabitants were removed by Hyder to Co ddurga, and 
suffered much from the change of air ; for A rga is in a clear open 
country, and Coiddurga is surrounded by hills and forests. East 
from Arga are tAvo small rivulets, the Gopinatha, and Kusaivati; 
Avhich join, and then fall into tlie Tanga. The nativ'es say, that at 
Golayunjy-mani, a hill near Sringa-giri, there is -an image of Nara- 
singlui, tire incarnation of Vi-dutu, whose head resembles that of a 
lion. This image is not larger than a man. From one eye comes a 
small stream, called the somee of the Netraivati, which falls into the 
sea at MangoJvve ; another stream comes from his left tusk, and is the 
source of the Tnnga ; and a third stream, called the source of the 
Bhadra, comes from the right tusk of this image: These streams are. 
about the thickness of a quill, and, having united for a little way, 
run down a rock, when they again separate ; and each, being joined 
by various springs and rivulets, forra.s a river. I have heard a simi- 
lar stoiy at several places, both above and below the Ghats ; and the 
account liere given I took Avith cai-e from a sensible person who has 
been on the spot ; yet there is probably some gross mistake in it, most 
of the people here being Aviying to believe any thing extraordinary, 
even in perfect opposition to the evidence of their senses. 

Hodalla contains seven or eight families, who are very inadequate 
to cultivate all the arable lands. It aa'os formerly the residence of a 
family of Polygars, named Goramar and oiTelinga extraction. They 
were hereditary flute-players to the kings of Vijaya-nagara. By the 
first chiefs of the family of Killdi they were deprived of their author 
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rity, but were allowed certain lands free from taxes. The family is 1801. 
now extinct. March 30. 

A man here is just now forming a garden that will plant 1 2000 Plantations. 
Betel-nut trees, which will be rated in the public acoompts as 4,000. , 

The cost, before it comes to produce, according to estimate, will be 
4000 Uteri Pagodas, or 16 Hi. 15s. ll§d. When the garden begins to 
produce, the Amildars (chief officers) of three districts (Talucs), three 
Sheristadars (acoomptants of districts), and two principal cultivators 
from each of three neighbouring districts, will form a kind of jury, 
and fix the revenue according to the soil and local advantages ; the 
maximum being 1 8 Ikeri Pagodas, and the minimum being 5 Pagodas 
for every thousand rateable trees. In every part of the country this 
is the practice. 

3lst March . — I went to Tuduru. The stage seemed to bo short, 
but it is called four oosses. The road passes near a village called country. 
Maluru, hut on the whole way I did not see a house. By far the grea- 
ter part of the country is covered with stunted woods ; and as the 
roads generally follow the low hills, these hide from the view of the 
traveller the greater part of what is cultivated. 

On the banks of the Tanga, flw.r Maluru, is a celebrated temple 
named Mahisi, which signifies the Jemale buffalo. It is supposed to nunta. 
haveibeen built by Hanumanta, who, unwilling to accompany Rama 
in his expedition against Lanea, assumed for concealment the form 
of this animal. At that time he built this temple, and dedicated it of 
course to Vishnu, his master. It is said to possess inscriptions on 
stone of great antiquity, of which the Amildar promised to send me 
copies. All that has come to hand, however, is one without a date, 
of which a copy has been given to the Bengal government. 

At Tuduru there is no village, and only a few scattered houses. 

I pitched my tents at a ruinous JangameTs Mata, which stands on 
the left bank of the Tmga. The stream of this river never dries, 
but is not applied to irrigate the fields. In the morning there were 
two very heavy showers of rain from the eastward, with much thun- 
der, and little wind. At this season usually, once in eight or ten 
days, similar rains are said to happen. The prevailing winds come 
from the west, and are strong and dry. 

let April. — I went four oosses to Baikshavani Mata. The road is 
near the left bank of the Tunga. After leaving the cultivated coun- and mnyariTer, 
try near Tuduru, which is pretty extensive, I entered a forest of trees 
and Bamboos, almost equalling in stature those of the western Ghats. 

Here were many fine Teak trees, more indeed than I have ever seen 
in any one place. They might be of value, could they be floated 
down the Tunga to the Krishna, and so to the sea ; which I think 
might probably be done by supporting the floats with Bamboos. 

The Tunga at all times contains water; but in the dry season the 
channel, being full of rocks, will not admit floats. In the rainy sea- 
son tihe river swells prodigiously, and is said to be in most _ places 
sight or ten feet higher than the top of the rocks. Its stream is then 
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exceedingly rapid and muddy, and filled with large trees swept away 
by the flood ; while in some places rocks come very near the surface. 
These circumstances would, no doubt, render the navigation in boats 
very dangerous, but they do not seem to me likely to impede well- 
constructed floats of timber, strengthen^ and buoyed up by Bamboos. 
If this should be found practicable, I know of no place that would 
answer better, for rearing a Teak forest, than the banks of the Tunga 
near Tuduru, where close to the river there is much excellent soil, 
which is considered as useless. As there are already on the spot 
many fine Teak trees, all that would be required would be, to eradi- 
cate the trees of less value, which I look upon as a necessary step to 
procure any considerable quantity of Teak in a well regulated go- 
vernment. In the wilds of America, or the dominions oiAva, where 
a few inhabitants are buried in the recesses of an immense forest, a 
considerable supply of timber may without trouble be procured; but 
in a well cultivated country, without much pains bestowed on rearing 
the proper trees, it is in vain to think of supplying the extensive 
demands of the ship-builder. 

In this forest the road is in ||veral places defended, b}' fortifi(»- 
tions ; for, although not hilly, iWs a pass called Uluvadi. These 
fortifications were erected by Hyder, with a view probably of stop- 
ping marauders. After leaving this pass, I came to an extensive 
plain of rice ground, in which Bi&nAs, Manday Oudday, a scattered 
town surrounding a ruinous mud fort. It formerly was considerably 
larger, but suffered much from Burseram Show's army, in the course 
of whose destructive route I have again come. 

Near the town I observed many fine trees of the Tundu, or Ce- 
drella Tuna, Eoxb. MSS. Its flowers, as I have mentioned at Ban- 
galore, are used for dyeing. It is said, that they are collected by 
Mussulmans, who gather them every morning as they fall from the 
tree, and afterwards dry them on mats exposed to the sun. Tlie 
price at present is said to be so low, that none are collected. 

East from the plain of Manday Oudday, I passed through a 
forest which contains much sandal-wood, but no Teak. Indeed I 
have never seen the two trees in the same place. 

On passing this forest, I came to an open country, in which is 
situated Baikshavani Mata, where there is no village ; dd the houses 
are scattered on the different farms, which is the usual custom 
through the principalities {Raya's) of Sudha and Wagara, as wett as 
in the country below the western Ghats. 

The Mata belongs to the Sivabhactar Jangamas, one of wbrnn still 
resides in it. The village is considered as his property, but he pays 
the usual taxes to government He is dependent on the Umbkiy 
Guru, who livbs near Shiva-mogay. Hone of these Matas wem to 
older thmi the government of the Kilidi Ragas. Long before th®ir 
accession, it is true, the greater part of the cultivators wctb iS^- 
hkaetars, and no doubt had among them many Jangamas ; but they 
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were probably in too great poverty to be able to erect religious 1801. 
buildings of any consequence. *• 

The people here say, that if there were a sufficient number of w»nt of people, 
cultivators the greater part of the woods miglit be cut, and the 
land, which these now occupy, might be converted into dry field ; 
but at present about one-third of the rice land is unoccupied. It 
would not however appear, that the country was erer sufficiently 
populous to cultivate more than the rice lands, with a very little of 
the adjacent high ground, and a few small plantations. At this 
distance froni the Ghats, both Betel-nut and sandal-wood become 
scarce. Great quantities of the latter grow in the low woods be- 
tween Hodalla and Tuduru. 

Here the quantity of rain also diminishes ; and rice cannot be weather, 
cultivated without small reservoirs, sufficient to contain a supply of 
water for two months after the cessation of the rains ; for the rains 
last four months only ; and all the kinds of rice that are cultivated 
here require six months to grow. 

2d April. — I went a long stage, called fiYe cosses, to Shiva- Apni 2. 
mogay. The first two cosses of t^ road are in a forest of very fine foSiiVy. 
trees, many of which are Teak. (M leaving this, I entered an open 
country extending very far to the eastward. The greater part of 
it seems to be fit for cultivation ; but at present a want of inhabi- 
tants renders the greatest part of it a waste. One coss fro^ the 
forest is Oajunuru, a fort and village on the left bank of the Tunga. 

On the plain between this and Shiva-viogay was fought a battle 
between Purseram Bhow, and Mahomet Beza, usually called the 
Binky Nabob, or burning Ijord ; as, from his activity, he was usually 
employed by the Sultan to lay waste any country that might be of 
use to his enemies. Purseram had advanced as far as Fatah Petta, 
hoping that the garrison of Nagara would run away, and leave him 
the spoil of the city ; but as they preserved a countenance which 
he did not like, he marched toward his left, in order to join Lord 
Cornwallis before Seringapatam. At this place he*was met by Ma- 
homet Beza, who had 5000 horse, and 10,000 foot, with eight guns. 

An engagement took place, in which the Mussulman was defeated, 
and compelled to retire to Nagara with the loss of four or five 
hundred men. This is the account of the natives of Shiva-mogay, 
little inclined to favour either party. From the field of battle, 

Purseram advanced to Shiva-mogay, and after a siege of two days 
took the /ort. His march, as usual, was marked by devastation, 
famine, and murder. The town at that time contained 6000 houses, 
the whole of which were destroyed ; the women were ravished, and 
the handsomest carried entirely away. Such of the men as fell into 
the hands of the Marattahs were killed, and of those who escaped 
the sword a large proportion perished of hunger ;<ltevery eatable 
thing having been swept away by those whom people in Europe are 
pleased to call the gentle Hindus. These ruffians did not even spare 
the Kuda^ Smmi, who is the Guru of all the Marattah Brahmans 
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of the Smartal sect, and who is by them considered as an actual 
incarnation of the deity. His Matam, or college, was plundered and 
burnt ; but this cost the Peahaw dear. The enraged Swami held 
out threats of instant excommunication, and was only pacified by a 
present of 400,000 Rupees. Tippoo had the satisfaction of taking 
one half of this sum, which was the assessment levied from the 
Swami on account of the Nuzzur that Lord Cornwallis exacted. 

The Sicami is said to have been of great use in the famine, and 
to have employed the utmost of his influence in collecting money to 
support the starving wretches. He daily fed 3000 Brahmans, and 
other religious mendicants ; for, according to the Hindu, doctrine, 
it is the charity which is bestowed on religious men that chiefly 
procures favour in the eyes of the gods. In his distributions the 
Swami is said to have expended six Lacs of Rupees, or 60,441/. ISs. 
4d., most of which was collected in the Maratiah states. 

On the fall of Seringapata'm,\h& unfortunate Shiva-mogay became 
a prey to Dundia, who remained in it fifteen days, and plundered 
the inhabitants very completely. Many of the neighbouring vil- 
lages he burnt. On going away, he put a garrison in the fort, 
which was stormed by Colonel Stephenson, who hanged tlie com- 
mandant. The Amildar who gave me the foregoing account is said 
to have distinguished his courage on this occasion. The town now 
contains about 500 houses, and is increasing fast. Its proper name 
is diluted. In the public accompts it is called Shiva-mogay ; but 
some Brdhmans of ll<e place say, that its name is properly Shimug- 
gay {Simoga of t!-.e English). This signifies sweet-pot. Such an 
absurd name is said to be owing to its having been the residence of one 
of the saints called Rishis, who lived entirely on the roots of grass, 
which ho pounded in a pot, and called the mixture his Shimuggay. 
The whole time that the liishi did not employ in preparing this 
simple diet was of course passed in prayer and other acts of devotion. 

From Mangalore Hyder brought to Shiva-mogay many car- 
penteis, and built a number of lighters of about eight tons burthen. 
They are strong, and flat-bottomed ; but, as the greater part of them 
have been allowed to remain on the bank where they were built, I 
doubt not that they were found very useless. From the account of 
the river, which I have given, this will readily bo believed ; the at- 
tempt is however no impeachment on the sagacity of Hyder, who 
having been educated in a plaee remote from every kind of navi- 
gation, could have no idea of what boats could perform, nor of what 
obstacles would prevent their utility. The only object that could 
strike him was the immense advantage of carrying down the river 
the timber, and bulky produce of this, country ; from whence even 
the Betel-nut and the pepper require many cattle to go loaded, that 
must again rflum empty. To attempt dragging anything up sutd* 
a torrent as the Tunga, would be vain ; but, a&r having seen the 
^ats, and known that some of them have beem actually navigated 
down the river, I have no doubt of its being practicable to cany 
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down floats ; and on these perhaps Aany bulky articles of commerce 1801. 
might be transported. ^ 

In this ne^hbourhoodjthe manufacture of cotton cloths begins ; Mmnfacturej. 
for none is made to the westward. In all the villages of this district 
(Taluc), very coarse cloths, for country use, are made by the 
Whalliaru, and by a class of the Sivabhactara, who are called Bily 
Muggas. 

Every village has different grain measures. Those of the Kasha, Grain meunr.. 
or chief town of the district {TaLuc), are as folJow's : 

First, Those used by the farmers. 

90 J cubical inches are equal to 1 Mana, or Seer. 

1 6 Manas make 1 Colaga. 

20 Golagas make 1 Cant/aca, which contains bushels. 

Second, Those used in the Batar, or market for retail : 

18 Sultany Seers make 1 Colaga. 

20 Golagas make 1 Candaca ; which therefore, if the Sultany 
Seer were at the true standard, ought to contain 1 2 bushels ; 
but in fact the two Candacas are the same, and this measure is di- 
vided by the farmers into 320 Manas, and by the shopkeepers into 
360 Seers. 

*In the open country round Shiva-mogay, according to the ao- 
count-of its intelligent and obliging Amildar, the hills and barren 
ground do not occupy more than a third of the surface. Near the 
liver the great part of the arable lands are rice grounds ; far from it 
the dry-field prevails. On the whole, tiie quantity of ground fit for 
the cultivation of rice is about equal to that fit for dry grains. Not 
above one-third of the whole arable land is now under cultivation, 
and the rice groufRi is more neglected than the dry field. This is 
not owing to rice being less profitable to the cultivator, but to the 
contrary cause ; for the devastation of the Marattahs fell heaviest 
, on the best parts of the country ; while the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages situated among the dry field were near the forests to make 
their escape. 

The wet lands are in general of a light soil. Although the Wat«red-ian is. 
rains are less copious than at Nagara, so that artificial irrigation 
would be of great utility, little care has been taken with that 
branch of agriculture. The people here allege, that the plains are 
so small as to render the construction of reservoirs too expensive. 

'ITiis seems to be one of the usual excuses held out by indolence ; as 
no where in Karnata have _I seen so much level coimtry. No dams 
have been made on the Tanga ; and in fact its channel is so wide, 
and so deep under the level of the country, that they could be made 
only at a great expense ; but then, I am persuaded, it would be 
found that they would irrigate a proportionably large extent of 
gtound. The greater part of the rice is raised by ^he rain water 
alone, and of courao there is only one crop ; so that during six 
months the people are almost wholly idle. A few farmers have 
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small reservoivs, which give a supply of w’ater to the crop when the 
rains are less regular than usual; and where the reservoirs are 
somewhat larger, tlieir water supplies in the hot seaion a few plan- 
tations of Areca and sugar-cane. The extent, however, of hoth 
these is so inconsiderable, as scarcely to deserve notice. The plan- 
tations of palm trees contain only coco-nuts and Arecas, without 
pepper ; and their produce is of so had a quality, that it will answer 
only for country consumption. 

The kinds of rice cultivated here are, 

Sampigy Bala, produce in a good crop 10 seeds. 

Bella Ganclala ... ... ... ... 12 seeds. 

Caimbulty, ... ... ... ... 9 seeds. 

Sanabutty, ... ...‘ ... ... 9 seeds. 

All these require six months to grow. They are all large grained, 
except the Sanabutty, which sells five per cent, higher than the 
others. The lowest ground is used for the Sanabutty ; the highest 
is used for the CaivibuUy. The Candaca of land is the quantity sup- 
posed to require a Candaca of seed, and is quite indefinite in size ; 
more and more seed being sown in proportion to the goodness of 
the soil. This seems agreeable to reason ; the contrary was, how- 
ever, at first asserted by the cultivators, and throughout the c<Jnn- 
try is indeed a usual cry with that class of people ; but I was cau- 
tioned by the Amildar not to credit such assertions. The produce 
of a good and that of a bad field, each of one Candaca, is nearly the 
same ; but the good one, being much smaller, and requiring less 
expense of cultivation, can afford a higher rent. Accompanied by 
the A nnYdar, I measured a field of the poorest soil, said to require 
eight Golagas of seed, and found it to contain l#2,084 square feet; 
so that the Candaca in such a soil would be 380,210 feet. The acre 
would therefore sow IxVh^ bushel. The produce of this field last 
year, which was a favourable season, was 5 Candacas, or 12| seeds, 
or 19J bushels an acre. In the preceding year the crop was bad, 
and produced only 3 Candacas, or 7^ seeds, or 11 bushels an acre. 
This account I think is true, the Amildar being well informed, and 
apparently inclined to give me assistance. What the extent of a 
Candaca land of the two superior qualities is I did not attempt to 
ascertain : the people said it was much less. 

The cultivation of all soils and all kinds of rice is the same, and 
the unprepared seed is sown by a drill. Immediately after harvest, 
the ground is once ploughed. When the rains commence, during 
the two months following the vernal equinox it is ploughed again 
twice, smoothed with the implement called Coradti, which is similar 
to that of Banawasi (Plate XXIX. Fig. 72), and then hoed twice 
with the Heg Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 75), which is drawn by 
two oxen. This removes the grass ; afer which the clods are 
broken by drawing the Coradu twice over the field, which in some 
measure serves as a rolling-stone. The dung is then spread ; and 
after the first good rain the seed is sown with the driU or Curigy, and 
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covered with the Goradu. At this season the rain comes in showers, 1801 - 
between which are considerable intervals. On the third day after 
having been sown, the field is hoed with the Heg Cuntay, which 
here is called also Gamhutigay. On the twentieth day, when the 
seedlings are nine inches high, the Goradu is used again ; then 
the Edday Guntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 76) ; then the Goradu, and 
finally the harrow which is made of a bunch of thorny Bafhhoos. On 
the thirtieth day, more grass having sprung, the Edday Guntay is 
again used, the rows of young com passing between the hoes ; and 
this must be repeated as often as tbe grass springs. In the third 
month the water is confined, and then for the last time the Edday 
Guntay must be used. The mud raised by this is smoothed by the 
Goradu ; but in this operation, the same implement is called Aravusi. 

All these weedings are not sufficient, and the remaining grass must 
be removed by the hand and weeding-iron. The rice is cut with 
the straw, and for two days is allowed to lie loose on the field. It 
is then put in ricks, without having been bound in sheaves, and 
remains there until trodden, which may be done any time in the 
course of three months. It is always preserved in the husk, and 
when wanted for consumption is cleaned by a hand miU of the usual 
fomi, but made entirely of timber, which removes the outer husk ; 
but the inner one, or bran, must be separated by beating in a mor- 
tar. Eight measures of clean rice, as usual in India, are equal in 
value to twenty of that which retains the husk. 

In a few places, where there is a moist black soil, the rice- second crop of 
ground produces a second crop of Gallny {Cirer arietinum), and of‘’'*'“' 
Besaavu (Phaseolusmungo). The seed for both is one fifth of the 
quantity of rice that is required to sow the field ; and as the soil is 
rich, will probably be about half a bu.shel the acre. The Gallay 
produces five seeds, and the Hessoru four. For the former, the field 
is ploughed once in the month preceding the winter solstice. The 
seed is dropt into the furrow after the plough, and in three months 
ripens without farther trouble ; and this is no additional labour, as 
the field must at any rate have been ploughed. For the Heamru, 
the field after the rice harvest must be ploughed twice. In the 
month following the shortest day, it must be watered from a reser- 
voir, and smoothed with the implement called Goradu. As a mark 
for the sower, furrows are then drawn through the whole field, at 
the distance of four cubits ; and the seed having been sown broad- 
cast is covered by the plough. Tbe field is then smoothed with the 
Goradu, and in four months the crop ripens. 

Near Shiva-mogay the cultivation of dry grains begins to be of nry-fleia. 
importance. The following kinds are cultivated. 

^gy, or the Gynoaurus Corocanua, with its concomitants Avaray 
{Dolichis Lahhh), Tovary [GytiauaO ajan), Punday {Hibubua Oanabi- 
nua, Lin.), and Odu {Phaseolus Minimoo, Iloxb. MSS.) 

■Buruli, or Dolichoa bifiorus. 

Shamay, or Panicum miliare, Lamarck. 
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Navonay, or Panicum italicum. 

Harica, Ptispalum frumentaceum, Roxb, MSS. 

Barugu, Panicum, miliaceum. 

Harulu, Ricinus palma christi. 

Huts' Ellu, or Verhesina saliva, Koxb., MSS. 

WuW Ellu, or Sesamum. 

Udu, or Phaseolus minimoo, Eoxb., by itself. 

Jola, or Holcus sorghum. 

The only ones that are raised in a quantity deserving much 
attention, are the Ragy with its concomitants, and the BurvR. 
About three-fourths of the field are sown with the first crop, and 
one-fourth with the last mentioned. In giving an account of the 
present state of the country, the others may be altogether negl«^ 
ed. They might, however, deserve much attention from any person 
who wished to try experiments for the improvement of agriculture. 
The best soil is reserved for Ragy. The Huruli is sown on poor 
soils, or on the Ragy fields when, owing to a want of rain, the crop 
of that grain has failed. Here the crop of Huruli is no# thought to 
injure the following one of Ragy, which is contrary to the opinio# 
that is commonly received in most parts of the country. In tia 
present system of Hindu agriculture, however, very many opinicms 
must be commonly held, without any fair trial having been mito 
to ascertain how far they are well founded. Both Ragy and HwnM 
fields are sown every year without rest. The Huruli is a v«y 
uncertain crop ; for, by either too much or too little rain it is spoiled ; 
so that, although very high priced, it gives little profit. ^ 

At Shiva-mogay there is only one kind of Ragy, and one mode 
of cultivation. In the month following the summer solstice, the 
is ploughed twice, and smoothed with the Oc/radu. It is then ploughed 
and smoothed again, and hoed with the Heg Cuntay. After this, it 
is harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen. Eight days afterward^ 
it is again hoed with the Heg Cuntay, and is allowed to rest fiftoe# 
days. Then throughout the field furrows are drawn at the distanM 
of about seven inches, and into these the Ragy-seed, mixed with dnng» 
is placed very thin with the hand ; a small quantity being dropped ^ 
about every ten inches. In every seventh furrow are put the seeds of 
Avaray, Tovary, and Punday intermixed, or of TJdu by itself. ^ 
field is then smoothed with theCoradu, and with the bunch of pnoSy 
Bamboos. In eight days, when the young idants have come up, ths 
spaces between the rows are hoed with tne Edday Cuntay (Plide 
XXVIII. Fig. 76), and again smoothed with the Cor<iS,u and bnnch 
of twi^ These operations must be repeated twice, with an intfefrf 
of eight days between each time. A fter the third the field i» 
harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen, and after another intfflrwd 
rf eight days this is agmn repeat^. In the fourth month, the 
are removed by the hand : in five months the crop is ripe. It to 
np^ in sheaves ; and as the rainy season to not then quite over it to 
dxi^ with some difficulty. When the Ragy to in flower, the orep to 
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apt to be spoiled by heavy rain ; wliicli may be a reason why it does 1801. 
not thrive well to the westward. The produce of Ragp in a good crop ’ 
is reckoned to be ten seeds, which, unless the seed is sown much thicker 
than usual, is very poor. This is probably in some measure the ' 
case, as at Shivo.-mogay this crop is allowed little Or no manure ; but 
the people who gave me the account certainly concealed the quantity 
of produce, as the rent paid for the Ragij-land amounts to the value 
of almost ten seeds. All the dry-field being at a distance from the 
town, I had no opportunity' of ascertaining the extent of a Colaga of 
Ragy-lnnd. 

Yot Huruli, the field, having been previously manured, is plough- 
ed three times during the month which precedes the autumnal 
equinox, at the interval each time of three days. The seed is sown 
broad-cast, and covered with the Goradu. It ripens in four months; 
four seeds are reckoned a good crop, and three a middling one. 

T^he greater part of the cultivation is carried on by the tenants, »n.'. 
and their own fan»lies. In agriculture, some hired servants, but no “ “ 
slaves, are employed. The y'early wages for a labouring servant are 
from four to five Ikeri Pagodas, one blanket, one pair of shoes, and 
a handkerchief, amounting in all to about two guineas. Ho finds 
his house and victuals. In weeding time, women are hired, at four 
Seers of rough rice a day. A man, when hired by the day, gets five 
Seers. These wages are very high, when it is considered that no 
servant works here more than six hours. The labourers gave me 
the following account of the manner in which they pass their time. 

About eight o’clock of our day they rise from bed, and smoke to- . 
baoco ; they perform their evacuations, and ablations ; and having 
been purified, they worship the gods. They then eat, an operation 
in which two hours are expended. They then rest themselves half 
an hour, when they proceed to the field, and work six hours. On 
their return, they again pray, and take little of any cold victuals 
that they have ready. They then look after the cattle, and give 
them water and fodder. The labour of the day is now over ; and 
the workman, having again washed and prayed, takes his supper, 
and about seven o’clock goes to bed, where he remains thirteen 
hours. This is their employment during the six months of toil. In 
tl^ remaining half of the year, little cultivation being carried on, 
they repair their houses, lay in a stock of firewood, carry out dung, 
and do other little jobs ||bout the farm. Masters, of course, work 
stillless. 

In this vicinity there are two kinds of tenure. The first com- Tenme? 
prebends g^urdens, and lands formerly granted in Enam. Both of 
these the occupants have a right to sell. Hpder laid half the usual 
rent upon the lands held by Enam, and this tax was increased by 
the Sultan ; but Pumea has again reduced it to Hgdede assessment. 

The other tenure is that of what are called Skist, or valued lands ; 
tiJMe are the absolute ■ property of the government ; and the 
occupants may be turned out at will. Each feld is valued at a cei- 
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tain rent to be paid in money, ■which was first determined by Sivuppet ' 
Nayaka. The Rany Vim Magi added a half of tlie amount, a^ , ' 
.tfyder doubled her assessment; but no partial raisings upon any ; 
man’s possessions have been permitted. Eiee ground pays front 
four to eight Sultany Pagodas a 'Candaca ; at this rate, the field which 
I measured, being of the worst soil, pays about 3s. Sd. an acre ; ite 
produce in a good crop being about ten bushels of clean ric^ 
which is reduced to eight by deducting the expense of cleaningi 
Dry-field pays from sixteen to twelve Pagodas a Candaca : the pro* 
duce, therefore, must be much greater than the ten seeds stated by 
the cultivators ; for ten Cauda cos of Ragy are only worth about 
seventeen Pagodaat 

Four ploughs are here reckoned a large stock ; and require foitf 
men, two boys, and eight or ten oxen. These four ploughs are aud 
to be able to cultivate one Candaca and a half of rice land, with 
one Golaga of dry-field; but, even allowing for the extreme indo- 
lence of the labourers, this must be under-rated jn the very wont 
soils. 

The breed of cattle, when compared with that of the hilly cmia* 
try to the west, begins to improve at Shiva-mogay. None, howev^ - 
that are bred in this district, are fit for the carriage of goods j hut ’ ' 
the oxen are 'of a short thick breed, well adapted for ploughing rico 
ground- Some are exported to the westward. The oxen are 
wrought more than four or five hours in the day. From about the 
end of July till toward the end of January, they are fed on gntait 
some of which is cut, and at night is given to them in the house, 
‘During the remainder of the year they are fed on straw, and husks 
of Huruli ; to which, when they are in danger of perishing, some * .i? 
of that grain is added. Very few buffaloes are employed in the 
plough ; but many females are kept for giving milk, and the yomtg j 
males are exported. Immediately on leaving the forests of tiw 
western hills, asses become numerous. A few sheep and goats are 
to be seen, but they are not bred in the country ; few indeed 
are reared on the west side of the Tanga-hhadra. Bor the use d 
traders, the public reserves some pasture land ; and for each head . 
of cattle they pay two Dudus a month. The farmers send th^ 
cattle to pasture in the hills and woods, where they pay nothing. ^ 

The cattle are never littered ; and the onlymanure used is thW 
dung, collected in a pit, together with t^ grass and straw whiA 
they did not eat in the night. To thMw are added the ashes amd 
sweepings of the former’s honse. 

At the entrant into the open country, the Latsnte seems to 
The last that I hare ■was at Baikskav&ni Mata. Between tUit 
place and Shiva-mogay the strata are not very observable. In 80ffl» 
places they appear to run and west, in others the rock secnw 
not to be sfaratified. In one place only, sintm I came up to KamOts, 
hare I olMOTved the lar^ veins of quartz so common to tto 
wHdintrd, mad I saw none in any place below the ■western Ghata^ 
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4th A'pril ^ — I went four cosses to Kudali. The country all the 
way is plain ; but it contains many detached hills, some of which, 
toward the north, are pretty high. The whole country is bare, and 
almost entii-ely waste. 

Mid^way I came to a village, where the inhospitable disposition 
of the natives fully manifested itself. Near this village, I overtook 
a Sefoy lying in the utmost agony from a rupture. Having with 
some ditEculty reduced it, the pain in his groin was succeeded by a 
violent colic, which contracted his limbs ; and, had any exercise 
been at all proper for a man in his condition, rendered him totally 
unable to walk, I therefore went into the village, in order to pro- 
cure a cot or bedstead, of which a litter could be readily made. As 
I had left all my attendants with the sick man, except an inter- 
preter, the villagers held me in contempt. I found the Gauda, hia 
brother, and some head men of the village, all Sicahhactara, stand- 
ing in conversation, and wrapped up in their blankets. Having 
made known to them my case, the Qauda replied, that they had no 
cots, and his brother talked very loud and in ad insolent manner. 
This was cheeked by the coming up of a superior oflBcer of revenue, 
who informed me that there were cots ih every house ; but neither 
offers of payment, nor threats of complaint, were of more avail than 
humanity. In excuse for these people it may however be said, that 
the Sepoy belonged to the Bombay army, a detachment of which had 
enabled Furaeram Show to commit all his cruelties. Not that the 
Bombay army had any share in these excesses ; but without its 
assistance he either would not have ventured into the country at all, 
or would have been assuredly defeated at Shivay-mogay. 

About a coss from this inhospitable village, I crossed the Tunga, 
and frohi thence to Kudali, some part of the country is cultivate. 
The principal crops are Jola and cotton. 

Kudali, or the Joining, is an Agraram, or village given in 
Enam to the Brdhmans, and is situated between the Tunga and 
Bhndra rivers at their junction, whence the place derive its name- 
It was plundered and burned, as I have already mentioned, by a 
party of the Marattah army, who put all the SdA/ra inhabitants to 
the sword, although the place is quite defenceless, nor did the peo- 

t ! attempt to make any resistance- After this, the Bfahmans went 
complain to the Ekom, who gays each of them on® Rupee as in 
duty {pharma) bound, t, 

I found, that the Guru or pwami was ai Bara-punya-hully, 
employed in begging, as it is called* He had with him all his prin- 
cipal diwiples ; so that the Br&hmflns who remained at Kudali were 
not men of great intelligence ; but they gave me a copy in tho 3fa- 
Tottah character, of the Sankara Acharya Gheribra, or an account of 
the life and actions of that very celebrated personage. It is esteemed 
a book of great authorify, and has l^en delivered to the Bengal 
goyemment. 
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The Brahmans whom I found at Kudali said, that Sankara 
appeared on earth in that eharaeter only once, and that he lived 
‘ about two thousand 3 'ears ago. At the time of his coming, the sect 
of Buddha and other hei-etics were very numerous ; and most of the 
Brahmans who were then living had fallen into the error of wor- 
shipping the sun, moon, and stars. The Matam, or college, of Sankara 
Acharya was at Sringa-ffiri, and he appointed one Sannydsi only ■ 
to be his successor, and to occupy his throne. The Matam of Sringa- 
giri is still called the throne of Sankara ; but esch Swami that oc- 
cupies it as his successor has a peculiar name, although- they are all 
acknowledged to be gods, and incarnations of Isicara. I'he success 
sors of Sankara Acharya have at different times found it ne- 
cessary to appoint agents for the management of their remote fol- 
lowers ; and, to render these agents sufficiently respectable, it has 
been found necessary- to reveal to them the Upadesa peculiar to the 
rank of Sannyasi. By this means a portion of Iswara is incorpor- 
ated wdth their bodies, in such a manner that the worship offered 
to them becomes of equal efficacy with the worship of that portion 
of the deity which remains in heaven. They are not supposed to 
be possessed of any extraordinary power, which indeed would be a 
pretension very difficult to support with credit for ages. Several (ff 
these agents, who managed their followers with skill, established 
Matams of their own, and appointed successors, who, according to 
their success, either acknowledged a dependence on the Sringa-gwi 
throne, or have pretended to be equal to its Swami, Among these, 
the most conspicuous of whom I have heard is the Swami of Kudali. 
About 400 years ago, the first founder of this Matam was appointed 
a Sannydsi by the Sringa-giri Sicami, and was entrusted with the 
management of all the Smartal of the Marattah nation. These all 
continue to consider his successors as their Gurus ; and the present 
opulence and power of the Marattah Brahmans have raised the 
Mata of Kudali to a greater splendour than that of Sringa-giri. 

I procured from the Brahmans of Kudali a copy of an inscriptioa 
engraven on a copper-plate, and belonging to the Swami. It is dated 
Sal. 1043, in the reign of Purundara Bdjd, of the Cadumba family at 
Banatvasi ; and a copy has been given to the government in BengaL 
At Kudali are three temples of the great gods, all reckoned celebi^ 
ed by the Brahmans, and all ■accomp^ed by miraculous traditi(»ll 
The buildings are mean, and have the appearance of being ancient 
The oldest, according to tradition, is that dedicated to Brahmemarat. 
one of the names of Siva. Many Yugams ago, it rose spontaneously 
from the earth. In the same manner the second sprang up three 
Yugams ago, and is dedicated to Karasingha, one of the incarnatK^ 
of Vishnu. At this there ^is an inscription on stone, but it is no 
longer legiWe. The third, compared with the others, is modem, and 
was bnilt hy Rama only a few hundred thousand years ago, and 
dedicated to Siva, under thskname of Ramemara, in order to wari» 
away the Bin which Rama had incurred by killing Walli, king 
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Kiskinda, a place that is near Vijaya-nagara, and is now called by 1801. 
the vulgar name of Humpay. This happened immediately after Rama’s 
return from - Lanea, or Ceylon. When I tell the Brahmans here, 
that the English have now conquered this celebarated island, they 
do not venture to call me a liar; but what they think is 
evident. 

At the temple of Ramestcara are four inscriptions on stone, of inscripuona. 
which one only is entirely legible. It is written in the Nagara cha- 
racter, but in the Karnataca language intermixed with Sanskrit. A 
copy of it in the character of Karnataca has been delivered to the 
Bengal government. Another, that is partly legible, is also in the 
Nagara character. Two, that are in the character of Karnata, are 
only legible in part. The one is dated in Cara Sal. 1214, in the 
reign of Firo Narashingha Raya Maha Raya. Who this prince was I 
cannot say. The date is 44 years before the foundation of Vijaya- 
nagara, according to Ramttppa's chronology. The other is in the year 
of Sal. 1242 ; the Raja’s name, however, is not legible. 

5th April . — I went four cosses to Sahasiva-hully. I recrossed the Apui y 
Tunga immediately above its junction with the Bhadra, where both 
rivers are nearly of an equal size, and even at this season contain 
considerable streams. The united rivers form the Tangabhadra, 
the channel of which is very little, if at all, wider than that of either 
of the parent streams : but its water is of course more copious. The 
water at this season is sunk very deep in the channel ; so that the 
forming dams for irrigation would be very expensive. 

The country on the west side of the river is in general level, but of tho 

is interapersed with hills. The whole is exceedingly bare. Near the 
river are many small villages, each provided with a round tower, 
near which the houses are crowded for protection. The cultivation 
near these villages is pretty considerable, and at present is confined 
almost wholly to the dry grains, about two-thirds Ragy and Tovaty, 
and one third Jola and Harulu. The other crops are of little im- 
portance. On the higher lands, near the hills, there is no cultivation. 

The soil in many places there is indeed very poor ; but in others it 
is a fine red earth, reckoned particularly favourable for Ragy ; and, 
if there were people, would be cultivated for that grain. The 
Heater part of the tanks have gone to decay, so that there is very 
mtle wet land ; and, even wj^en the country was in its best state of 
cultivation, irrigation seems to have been much neglected. The 
Kilidi family, to whom this part of the coun^ belonged, from 
having lived in a district where artificial watering was not requi- 
site, seem not to have been sensible of its advantage. The Amildar 
says, that by constructing reservoirs much dry-field might be con- 
verted into ri(» ground. Below Sahasiv^huliy, tfie river taking a 
bend to the south-west, I crossed it at me angle, and ascended the 
right bank to that village. Its name signifies Along with Sim, as it 
is supposed to be a place where that deity resided some time toge- 
ther with his wife. It has a small mud fort, and about a hundred 
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houses. In this open part of the country there are very few fences, 
which in many points of view is a great loss. The crops here rarely 
fail from want of rain, and the epidemic disease among cattle is 
seldom so general as to the eastward. Tigers seem to be more de- 
structive here than in the woods. The want of game makes them 
bold, and they frequently carry away the inhabitants from their beds. 

This part of tlie Nagara Bayada entirely resembles Mysore 
country. The cultivators live in villages, their cattle are large and 
white, they- rear sheep, the country is naked, and the people subsist 
chiefly on dry grains. Many of the irihabitants are Cunsa Wocu- 
ligas, a laborious and intelligent class of farmers, strongly contrasted 
with the Sivabhaclars of the west, who appeared to me to be as 
stupid and lazy a class of men as I have ever seen. 

The hills hefe, however, are not so rugged as toward Mysore ; 
but the strata run north and south, and contain many lumps of 
quartz. In all the open country, where there is no Laterite, the 
limestone nodules abound. Although the natives in general think 
that calcareous stone in the ground diminishes its fertility, I have an 
idea that the want of this substance in the countries to the west- 
ward, more than any absolute sterility in their soil, may be the 
cause why the dry grains do not thrive. 

Before the invasion of Purseram Bhow, this country was in a 
very good state. After his destructive march, not about one fourth 
of the inhabitants remained alive, and these were left destitute of 
every thing which the Marattahs could either carry away or destroy. 
The wretched remnants of population had again begun to recover, 
when Dundia came among them. He did not put any one to death ; 
but he plundered the houses, and even burned some of the vil- 
lages, the inhabitants of which he suspected of concealing their 
property. * 

The dry-field of this village is very hard, and full of small stones, 
being what is called Darray ; yet it seems to be productive, or at 
least the people seem willing to acknowledge the real returns which 
they obtain from its cultivation. Almost every kind of dry grain 
is raised on it, without attention to rotation, or any idea among iho 
farmers that one grain is more exhausting than another. The soil is 
never rested, and contains limestone ; but it is well dunged. The 
two great crops are Ragy and Jola. -This has been a remarkal^ 
favourable year, and the Ragy produora forty seeds. 

A hard labouring man is supposed to eat daily the following 
quantities of the different kinds of grain ; the Mana of this jplat^ 
containing cubical inches. 

Peck. 

Mana of Ragy.-v\d.ck is weekly 

1 Mana o{ Jola. 

1 Mana ot clemei Shamay 

If Mana of dteaned rice 

The allowimce of Jola is reckoned the mott nutri^ons- ' 
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Pence. 1801- 

1 llceri Pagoda purchases 192 Manas Ragy, 1 bushel costs 12.f^Apra!i. 

120 ditto HarulU- 

120 ditto Tovary .i 20,*^ 

160 ditto Jola 15^ 

Having ascertained these preliminaries, I went to the fields with Rent ma 
the cultivators, and oflleers of revenue ; and fouUd, that in the 
public aecompts they were not valued by any measurement, nor by 
the quantity of seed which they were supposed to require ; but that 
each field was rated at a certain rent. Having fixed on one that 
pays two Rupees, or half a Pugroda yeai ly, I found that it contained 
55608 square feet. The soil is very stony, and apparently poor. 

The rent is at the rate of 3s. 1 an acre. The farmers gave me 

the following account of its average produce, and seed, in four 
different kinds of cultivation. 


Crop. 

# 

Seed. 


S a 

is 

cC&t 

c 

¥-* 

Produce. 

Of tbe 
Field. 

Of one Acre. 

Of the Field. 

Of an Acre. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

« 

Value. 

Grogs. 

Dednct- 
ing seed 
and rent. 


Utxnasn 


Pence dec. 


Manas. 

StUPaa An 

Busb. dec. 

Pence dec. 

Pence dec. 

lot Sagy ... 

12 

0-3689 

47-347 

20 

240 

1 

4 

7-378 

94-694 


Avcaay. 

.4 

0-12296 

not sold, 

60 

DOt sold. 

1-8445 

not gold. 

not sold. 

Total... 

16 

0-489186 



300 


9-2226 



2nd Raan... 

12 

0-3689 

■47347 

2o 

240 

1 

4 

7-378 

94-694 


Harubt. 

12 

0-3689 

7-5755 

5 

60 

0 

8 

1-6445 

87-8775 


Total... 

24 

0-7378 

12 3292 


300 

1 

12 

9-2225 

J32-5716 

82-3673 

Srd/oto ... 

6 

0-1844S 

2-8408 

20^ 

122 

0 

12* 

3-7503 

75-763 


Tomry ... 

S 

01S37 

2-3671 

I2i 

64 

0 


1-9S75 

30 -S 


Total.. 

11 

0-33815 

S-2079 ■ 


186 

1 

iiH 

6718 

88-063 

449801 

itbiSAaiiuir 

24 

0-7378 

not aold. 

10 

240 

not Bold. 

7-378 

not S 0 I 4 

not sold. 


I here received from SiAaia, a Brdhmau of Hol&y JSonuru, a 
short Raya Paditti, of which the chronology is very different from Sw ”” 
that oi Ramuppa. Subada says, that the original was copious, but 
teas burnt by the MaraUahs. Ilie present snort extract was made 
up from books and memory, and inaccuracies must therefore be ex- 
ited. The general chronology is that of the eighteen Puranas. 

Ibe following is a traralation. 
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1801. “ The Kali-yiigam will contain 432,000 years Particulars. 

■‘J’”* *• Yudkhtera era 3,044 years. 

Vicrama 135* 

Salivnhana 18,000 

JV^aga Arguna 400,000 

Kali Bupati 821 


Total. ..432,000 

. * Query— 10,135? 

Of this there have elapsed to the present time (being Raudri of 
Salivahana 1722), 4901 years. Particulars. 

Yudishtara era 3044 

Vicrama 135 

Salivahana 1 722 


4901 years. 

Particulars of the Rdyaru family. • 

W oragulla Pritapa Kdjd 
Son of Campila Jtdjd 
Son of Comara Rdjd 

The end of his reign was in the year of Sal. 1 150, A . D. 1227- 
In the year iservadavi of this Rdja Woragidla Pritapa Rdyd the house 
guards of the treasury were Hari-hara and Buca Raya. According 
to his order, these two men came to Vajaya-nagara. The year &?’- 
vadavi is the commencement of the kingdom of the Rayaru. This 
year, on Morfday the 5th of Chaitra, they placed the pillar (a 
ceremony similar to ours of laying the foundation stone) for building 
Vijaya-nagara, The Rdjds were placed on a throne of jewels. 

Here follows a Slokam, signifying, “ In this manner thirteen 
princes sat on the throne, governing every caste according to its own 
customs, and hearkening to the word of God with pleasure.” 


Particulars. 

Hari-hara Raya 
Buca Raya 
Hari-hara Raya 
Virupacsha Raya 
Buca Raya 
Beva Raya 
7 Rama Raja Raya 
Total 13 princes reigned 232 years, till the year of Sal. 1382, 
H. 1459. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 Virupacsha Raya 

9 Beva Raya 

10 Rama Raja Raya 

11 MaLicarjuna Raya 

12 Rama Raya 

13 Virupacsfm Raya 


After that came the following kings. 

ProwuAa Raya reigned 12 years. He was a son adopted from 
Pmu-eonda, and died in the year Nundina of Sal. 1394, A. B. 
147J. 

After that FiVa Narasingha Rdya reigned 10 years. He died 
inHiey^r Chubucruiu of Sal. 1404, A. B. 148|. 
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After that Slova I{arasingf,a Raya reigned 12 years. He died 1801. 
in the year Anunda of Sah 1416, A. D. 149|. Apni i 

After that Achuta Raya reigned 3 years. He died in the yeai’ 

Pingala of SaC. 1419, A. D. 149^. 

After that for 9 months there was a Nava Nayahara. This 
literally means nine NayaJca or petty princes ; hut implies an anarchy 
where every chief -is contending with his neighbour, and plunder- 
ing the vicinity. 

After that came the following kings. 

Krishna Raya reigned 40 years. He died in the day time on 
the 5th of the moon Eartika, being Monday, in the year Hevalumbi 
of Sal. 1460, A. D. I5a|. 

After that Sedasiva Raya reigned 2 years. He died on the Ama- 
vasya, or last day of Margasirska in the year Shervari of Sal. 1462 
A. J). 15f8. 

After that, Rama Raja reigned 24 years. He died on Wednes- 
day the 14th of the dark moon in Magha, in the year Ructachi oi Sal. 

1486 (A. D. 1563), and the city Vijaya-nagara was destroyed. 

Total seven princes 103 years. 

Grand total twenty princes 335 years. 

The chronology will be found totally incompatible with the in- 
scriptions. A copy of the original has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. 

6th April. — I went three cosses to Basica-paitana, in order to Apru c. 
avoid a steep mountainous road, called a Ghat, that lies in the direct 
route between Sahaaiva-hully, and Hari-hara. On the open country 
through which I passed, there are scattered several small hills. The 
soil in general seems to be capable of cultivation ; but in other parts 
the rock comes to the surface, and much of it is waste. The &^er 
I advanced into the open country, I observed that the villages are , 

more strongly fortified. The country is very bars, and, like that 
to the eastward, is covered with bushes of the Cassia auricylata, and 
Rodonosa viscosa. 

Baaioa-patiana was formerly a part of the dominions of Kingalu 
Nayaka, the Terricaray Polygar. His successors were expelled by. 

Renadulla Khan, who was succeeded hy Relawer Khan, both Mogul 
officers. Delawer Khan resided here twenty years, and under his 
government the place seems to have been very flourishing. He 
was expelled by the Marattahs, who held it for seven j^ears, when 
they were driven out by Ryder. This Mussulman destroyed the 
fort, in order to prevent it firom being of use to the iifara/to/ts, 
who in their next incursion destroyed me town ; and till after tho 
fall of Sermgapatam it continned waste. The fort hds now been re- 
paired, and about two hundred houses have been erected in the 
town. It has two reservoirs, one of which is tolerably hwge. South 
«Bt, abo^ two cosses from Basiua-paftana, is one of the most cele- 
brated works of this kind, which was erect^ by a dancing girl from 
the' gains of her profession. It is called Solicarry, and the sheet of 
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■water is said to be three cosses in length, and to send forth a con- 
stant considerable stream for the irrigation of the fields. It is built 
on a similar plan with the reservoir at Tonuru, near Seringapatam. 
A bank has been erected between two hills, and thus confines the 
water of a rivulet which had originally found a way between them. 

Near the fort is a mosque celebrated among the Mussulmans for 
being the first place where Baba Bocleen took up his abode. He. 
afterwards went, and resided on a hill toward the south, which now 
is called after his name. The people of the mosque say, that he 
was a saint of the gieatest reputation, who, although he performed 
a number of miraculous things, suffered many presecutions firom 
Vira Belalla, the infidel king of this country. The saint at length 
in'vited Jan padisha, a prince of the Faithful, from the north, and 
the infidel was taken piisoner. The saint then put the Baja and all 
his family into a pit under his hill, and there they still continue to 
live, suffering the punishment due to their want of faith. 

Near my tent a farmer was at work, expressing the juice firom 
sugar-cane, and boiling it to form Jagory. He said that his fi^ 
contained a Wocula land. The taxes amounted to 20 Pagodas, or 
SI. 2s. 3d. The whole ■ expense he calculates at 26 Pagodas, or 
10/. 10s. ] Id. The crop season will last 30 days ; and on each he 
will boil three times, getting 2 Maunds of Jagory firom every boil- 
ing. He therefore expects to get 180 Maunds, which sells at the 
rate of 3| Pagodas for 10 Maunds. The whole produce therefore 
will be 63 Pagodas, or 25/. 11s. l^d., leaving a neat profit of 6/. 
I7s. 11 Jd., or 17 Pagodas, or very nearly 27 per cent, on the gross 
produce. I did not measure the field. The cane was Maraeaho. 

7th April. — I went three cosses to Malaya Banuru. This last 
word is a common termination in the names of 'villages in #iis part 
of the country, and signifies a place behind any other ; thus MaUxya 
Banuru signifies the place behind the hill. On the left of the ro^ 
are the low bare hills which form the Ghat between Saha-siva-huUy 
and Hdri-hara, and which render that road very bad ; but among tbs 
bills are many villages, and cultivated places, which from th«r 
situation are said to have escaped better than those in the plain. 
'All to the right of this day’s route is a fine level country, but it is 
exceedingly bare of trees and fences. Near the road at least nine- 
tenths of the soil appear, to be good; but a very large proportimr 
of the coxmtry is waste, having been desolated by Purseram Bhow. 
The natives say, that two-thii^ of the whole plain are of so poffit a 
soil as to be unfit for cultivation. They are very unskilful ih 
making reservoirs, and of course are negligent in the cultiratioa 
of rice, and never take a second crop. Onlteiag asked the reasras 
of this, they say, that in the dry season the soil is too hot for 
tivation. There is, however, no end to the foolish reasoisis irWeh 
nnskilfal farmer's tasign for their conduct. Sugar-cane is a gosA 
deal ooltivated, but the kind is the Maraeaho, whidi yiells a vary 
jrarail quantity of juice, and that contains little saccharine Biatt». 
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When the farmers are asked a reason why they do not cultivate ]goi. 
the Putta-putty, or Restali, they say, that these canes are so sweet, ’• 
that it is impossible to keep the wild hogs from devouring them. 

Little or no credit can therefore he given to the reasons assinged 
by such farmers for their practices, or for the state of the countey ; 
especially, as is generally the- ease, when it is found, that no two 
people give the same reason ; for the ignorant and lazy are in ge- 
neral abundantly unwilling to confess their weaknesses, and, rather 
than acknowledge them, assign some random excuse for their 
conduct. 

Malaya Banura has a small fort surrounded by a Petta, which Baiaya bomutk. 
contains about two hundred houses. It formerly belonged to the 
Terricaray Polygars, who were at one time very powerful ; but their 
territory became a prey to various invaders. The Mussulmans of 
Sim took Basica-pattana. The Sivabhactan of Ikeri took from Main- 
huUy to Lacky-huUy. The Mysore Raj i took Banaivara. When Hyder 
seized the remainder, it consisted of Terricaray, with the adjacent 
country to the value of a hundred thousand Pagodas a year. Hyder 
permitted the family to remain at Terricaray with a yearly allowance ♦ 

of thirty thousand Pagodas. The whole of this was stopt by the 
Sultan. On his fall, one of the family returned, seized on the fort, and 
intended to set himself up as an independent prince. He was, how- 
ever, betrayed by some of his ragamuffin followers, who, after wound- 
ing him, hanged him by the orders .of the new government. Some 
of the family now remain, but they have no pension nor allowance. 

In some of the wells here the water is saline, and culinary salt Saiino earth, 
has formerly been made at the place. The saline earth is found in 
low moist places. In this respect also the strata here agree with those 
to the ^eastward. No saline eairth nor springs are to be found in the 
hilly western tract, nor in the country below the western Ghats. 

8th April.— 1 went a very long stage, called four cosses, to Eari- 
karo, and by the way crossed a large empty water-course, and after- the country, 
wards a wide channel containing a considerable stream, which 
comes from the Solicaray, and is therefore called the Solicaray holay. 

It falls into the Tungabhadra immediately above Hari-hara, and 
never dries, except in very extraordinary seasons, ^e country in 
general near this day’s route is plain, with a few hills scattered at 
great distances. Much of it is what the farmers of Malaya^Banuru 
consider as totally useless ; but the people of Havi-hara are of a 
-different opinion, and think that two thirds of the whole level 
country is fit for cultivation, and would be employed in that way 
were there a sufficient number of inhabitants. A great proportion 
of it has, however, been long waste ; for far beyond the reach of 
human memory the country has been a scene of warfare, and the 
wars of the natives are carried on in a most barbarous and destruc- 
tive manner. The country is exceedingly bare, and at this season 
is very ill supplied with water. 
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] 801 ' The bank of the Tangahltadra opposite to Hari-hara forms a part 

xlntfah terri- of the Marattok dominion, and at present belongs to Appa Sahei, * 
toTj. the son of Purseram-Bow : the natives here speak in raptures of the 

Savanuru district, including Darvjara, Ilwbuli, and Nilagunda, and 
compare its air and fertilit}’^ to those of Cashemire. The territorj 
south of the Varada, although fertile, is greatly inferior to the other. 

Both are fast becoming desert, 

Bari-hara. j jemained three days at Hari-hara, which was formerly an 

Agraram belonging to the Brahmans of its celebrated temple of the 
same name. After the death of Ram Raja, and the destruction of Vi- 
jaya-nagara, it became subject to the Adil Shah dynasty, and was 
given in Jaghire to a Sheer Khan, who built the fort. On the conquest 
of the Becan, it was taken by the Savanuru Nabob, Delil Jr/w«,who 
was an officer of the court of Delhi. From the house of Timour it was 
taken by the Ikeri Rajas, who were expelled by tire Alarattahs ; and 
these again, after fifteen years possession, were driven out by 
Hyder. Since that time these free-booters have taken it thrice; the^ . 
last time was by Purse^'anx Boiv. lie did not kill any of the people^ 

♦ nor did he burn the town ; but he swept away every necessary (d 
life so complet jly, that many of the inhabitants perished from hun- 
ger. They have since enjoyed quiet. The fort contains the temple, 
and a hundred houses occupied by Brahmans ; the ^burbs contain 
Ihree hundred houses of the low castes. The temple, for a Hindu 
place of worship, is a tolerable .building, but is kept in the usual 
slovenly manner. Many families live within its walls, and the area 
is defiled by cow-dung, mud, broken bricks, straw, dunghills, and 
other similar impurities. The idol resembles that of Sankara Na- 
rayana at Gaukarna, having part of the attributes or symbols of 
Siuu, and part of those of Vishnu. Its name also implies its ieing a 
representative of both deities ; for Hari is an appellation of Vishnu, • 
and Hara one of the titles of Siva. Within the walls of the temple 
are twenty fine inscriptions on stone. 

Manners oi the The most numerous class of cultivators near flari-Aara, and as , 
people. Savanuru, are the Sivabhactara,- There are scarcely 

any Marattahs among them, that is to say, Sudras of pure origin 
belonging to Maharashtra Desarn. Very few of the poorer inhabit- 
ants marry, the expense attending the ceremony being considered 
as too great. They content themselves with giving their mistre® 
a piece of cloth ; after which she lives with her lover as a wife, and 
both she and her children are as much r^pected, as if she had 
been married with the proper Mantrama and ceremonies : very few 
of the women live in a state of celibacy, to which indeed in 
parts of India, I believe, they are seldom subjected. Few of the 
men go to foreign countries, and the rich have alway.s more wiW 
than one, which makes up for the men who live as bachelors. 

The tenants, I am told, are remarkably fickle, being constantty ||; 
dtanging from one side of the river to another, and of courw at 
eadi time change their sovereign. They appear to me to be 
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remarkably stupid, but they pique themselves on being superior to 1801. 
their northern neighbours, who, they say, are no better than beasts. **• 
Even the Brahmans liere are stupid which is certainly a defect not 
common in that sacred order of men. Out of the hundred houses, 

I could not get one man who could copy the inscriptions at their 
temple with tolerable accuracy. During my stay I employed twelve 
Brahmans, and two Jangamas, paying them whatever the Amildar 
judged proper ; and he kept a man with them to rouse their indu.stry ; 
but I obtained copies of four inscriptions only ; and it was necessary 
to have these corrected by my interpreter, although I could ill spare 
services. 

Of the inscriptions that I had^ copied here, the most ancient is in,ctii Uon». 
dated in &il. 1444, according to^he Slol'am in which the date is 
involved. 

d’he next is dated Scd. 1452, in the reign of Vira Priiapa 
Achuta Raya. 

The next is dated Sal. 1453, in the reign of Achuta Raya. 

• The last is dated Sal. 1477, in the reign of Vira Rritapa Scdasiva 
Deva Kaha Raya. ♦ 

All remarks that have been suggested by these inscriptions have 
already been anticipated in my commentary on the Raya i'oditti of 
Ramuppa. 41^ 

This year the crops have been remarkably bad, owing to too 
much rain ; a circumstance of which I have not heard a complaint 
in any other part of Karnata. 

The common currency here being gold Fannms, and thirteen of Money, 
these exchanging for an Ikeri Pagoda, this must be valued at the 
quantity of pure gold contained in the thirteen Fanarns, which is 
somewlmt more than it is actually worth. The Rupee is worth one 
fourth of a Pagoda 

The Cncha Seer here weighs 24 Rupees! The Maund of cotton weights, 
contains 48 Seers, or is 29i*5% lb. nearly. The Taccady contains 36 
Seers, or is 27^*^;; lb. This is the weight used by the farmers. The 
Bazar, or market Maund, contains Mr Seers of 24 Rupees. 

A Cucha Seer of oil, &c. measure 16 totjaV cubical inches. Li inti .Mia.tur< 

The grain measure is founded on the Chitty oi 159| cubical ory Measure, 
inches ; 4 Chilties make 1 Gydna ; 20 Gydnas make 1 Cvlaga ; 20 
Golagas 1 Candaea, which contains 1 IS-njVu bushels. 

Land here is estimated by Mars, the extent of which the natives Land Moasuie. 
have t%^o methods of ascertaining. The most common is, to call a 
Mar that extent of ground which requires 24 Gydnas of Jola for 
seed. I measured a field said to require twelve Gydnas of seed, and 
found it to contain 17,67,684 square feet According to this, the 
Mar is 368,267| square feet, or somewhat less than eight acres and a 
half. The other method of ascertaining the extent of vMar is by 
counting the number of rows of puke or Acadies contained in it, 
when it has been sown with A square field containing 1 20 of 

such rows is called a Mar. If the rows are from 3 to cubit.^^ dig- 
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1801. taut, this extent would coincide with that given by my measurement. ■% 

April s. j ascertain this to be the case at Hari-hara, but I found it to 

be the actual distance in other parts of the neighbourhood. if 

Harvest price of The merchants here give the following as the average rate at 5 
the produce, t}j 0 produce of the country sells ^by wholesale immediately J 

after harvest ; ' I 

Cotton wool with the seed per Maundy ^ Pagoda Cwt. 62, Pence 


Do. cleared from do. 

Cotton seed 

Jagonj 


12 Fanams do. 345, do. 
1 Pagoda do, do. 

~ Fanams. do, 138,i®~ do. 


c-f cot- 
ton 


The womest^ 


( Gydnas^Oot Joht ^pence 16,378 per bushel 

w (Ifi. 18 Avaray j 18,29S 

* <li>. 12 T&vary ^ 27,307 ^ 

•g do. 10 Hessant „ [ .32,757 j 

^ d'). 20 Madiky ^ ^ 10,378 i* 

^ do. 20 Hvrult “ 16,378 | 

•§ dll, 16 AUiiuda g 20,473 

|. -I do. XQ CalUy r "S t 32,757 ■: 

do. 20 Xai'onny fe 19,378 

do. 18 Sujjaij 5 18,298 

do. X2 Our JEilic .g 27,307 va 

do. 12 Marulu 3 27,307 

2 do. 20 Ragy ^ 16,373 'fg 

O do. 10 Bice 32,757 f 

• I do. 9 meat J t 36,396 ’> 

# t 

In this neighbourhood much cotton thread is spun. The women | 
of the cultivators spin part of the produce of their husbands’ fams;'|' 
and others receive the cotton wool from the merchants, and 3ph\it-k 
for hire ; but the women of the Brahmans are as averse from spin- M 
ning, as their husbands are from holding the plough. The merchant 
always purchases the cotton with the seed, and employs people to i, 
clean it. From four Maunds of raw cotton he gets one of cotton f 
wool, at the expense of four Fanams, which is one third of the valaO| 
of the whole cotton thus cleaned. The instrument is a small 
consisting of two horizontal cylinders moved by a perpetual screWf 
and turned by the hand ; while a semi-cylindric cavity behind forcKt'k 
back the cotton to the person who feeds the mill. (See Plata 
XXVII. Fig. 74.) The rudeness of the machinery, as usual in Ind% , ^ 
renders the expense of the operation great, in comparison wiA the 
value of the raw material. The Maund of cotton wool, in beat^ # 
with a bow, the manner universally used in India and China ^ * 
preparing it for the wheel, loses an eighth part, expense included;^ 
that is to say, the merchant gives forty /Seers of cotton wooJ to 
cleaner, who returns thirty-five fit for spinning. When this is sp«ib 4 
the thread weighs only from thirty to thirty-two Seers, owii^I 
suppose to its having been imperfectly cleaned. The coarsest thrw« f , 
made here costs 8 f Fanams for the spinning of the 35 Seers of P’'®' r. 
* pared wool, which has been procured from 40 Seers of raw cotton- 
At this rate, to make a pound of cotton wool into thread, eo^ ® j 
very little less than 2 | pence, and it looses in the operation from one 
fourth to one fifth of its weight. The thread is remarkably cffiws®- 
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Aprils. ].5 }>uf/o(kis, or at the rate of 3^ Pagodas a Alar, or nearly Zs. an 
acre. In general, it was of a fine black soil ; only about one acre 
of it Avas rather stony, although the whole was reckoned of the first 
quality. The immense difference in the rent, as stated at ray tents, 
and again in the field, did not strike me at the time, so that I 'got 
no positive explanation ; but it, no doubt, arose from the foUowing 
circumstance. Tlij^ S/iist, or valuation of the country, was first made 
by the Rayarus. It was increased by the Savanuru Nabobs in the 
•proportion of 8 to 3 ; and Hyder added to this an increase of | part. 
Both he and his son imposed some new assessments : but these were 
not included in the rental, and have been remitted hj^Purnea. The 
people at the tents mentioned the tax imposed by the Baydrm, 
which by way of eminence is probably called the yS/tisi ; while at 
the field the whole land-tax that is now levied as brought into the 
accompt. The Mar of land of the best quality pays therefore 3| 
Pagodas, or at the rate of 3s, an acre; the Alar of the 2nd quality 
pays 2]| Pagodas, or at the rate of 2s. Zd. an acre ; and the wor^ 
pays Pagoda aMar, or Is.Gd. an acre. Rice-ground pays no highrar 
than dry field ; so that the only advantage government has 
watered-laud, is an excise of three Pagodas on every 1000 sugar* 
canes planted. Some soils here contain saline matter; and if the 
water be allowed to lodge on low spots, these become so impregnated 
with salt, as to be of little value for cultivation ; but with proper 
pains this may be avoided. In some of the clay-land, there is a 
kind of soil, which, though it is black, and to all appearance of the 
kind called Pray, yet it does not retain water, and very soon be- 
comes dry ; but, by a proper management of the manure, it may he 
rendered productive. _ _ ' 

DiTision of vii- The three kinds of ground being of very different qualiti^ 
lage lands. every man’s share of each is scattered up and down in various places 
in order to make the assessment fall equally; but hence arises 
inexplicable obscurity in the acconapts, and a great hindrance to ua- 
provement. All the cultivators live in fortified villages, and eari» 
•man’s share is scattered in small patches through the viU^ 
lands. 

The Gaudas,OT chiefs of the villages, are hereditary ; but hi 
case of their incapacity, the village may be let to Gutigaraa, or 
renters. These renters and Gaudas force the cultivators to labour 
more than they are wilting, which is a pernicious practice. The 
extreme indolence of the people in this nei^bourhood is, howev», 
an excuse that bear's at least the appearance of reason. The 
dar says that without compulsion they would not cultivate iB<«e 

• than f or I of what they are able. A suteistence is aJl tihat 
look fmr, and with little labour that can^be procured. Superfloitio^ 
t»t ririies, they have some reason to consider as mere temptarions to 
plunderer ; so long as a huhi cultivates his fields, he camaot ^ 
deprive of them ; but they cannot be mortgaged, or sold, to |»y 
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his debt. If he allow his lands to become waste, the government 1801. 
can give them to any person who will undertake their cultivation ; *• 

but the original proprietor may at any time resume them, when he 
is able to find sufficient stock. 

The greater number of the farmers here have only one plough Bi*eof/amn. 
each ; but all such as have not more than three plouglis are reck- 
oned poor men, and are in general obliged to borrow money to pay 
the rent, and to carry on the expenses of cultivation. The crop is 
a security to the lender, who is repaid in produce at a low valuation. 

Farmers who have 4, 5, or 6 ploughs, are able to manage without 
borrowing, and live in ease. Those who have more stock are 
reckoned rich men. Each plough requires one man and two oxen, 
and can cultivate two Mars of land, or about 1 7 acres. In seed time 
and harvest, some additional labourers must be hired. All the semnt’» wngei. 
farmers, and their children, even those who are richest, Brdhmans 
excepted, work with their own hands, and only hire so many addi- 
tional people as are necessary to employ their stock of cattle. A 
servant’s wages are from six to nine Jivishirv Pagodas & year, toge- 
ther with a blanket and pair of shoes. The Jimshiry Pagoda is four 
Dudus worse than that of Ikeri, which is rather less than 1 J per cent. 

The wages are therefore from 21. 7s. lOd. to 3h 11s. 9d. Out of this 
they find every thing but the shoes and blanket. Men labourers 
get daily half a Fanam, or Z\d., and women receive one half of 
this hire, which is seldom paid in money, but is given in Jola at the 
market price. The man’s wages will purchase daily about a quarter 
of a bushel. The people here work from eight in the morning 
until sunset, and in the middle of the day are allowed twenty- four 
minutes to rest and eat. The cattle work from eight in the morn- 
ing imtil noon. They are then fed for an hour, and work from 
one until about five o’clock. 

Many of the farmers keep no cows, but purchase all their cattle, cattle and 
They, of course, can sell at least one half of their straw to the 
Brhhmans of the town, who in general keep many milch cows, and 
who in return sell the young oxen and the manure to the farmers. 

Although the cattle are always kept in the house, except during , 
the two months immediately following the rains, no litter is used. 

Their dung is collected in pits, with the sweepings and ashes of the 
family, and sells for from six to twelve Dudus for the load of a cart 
which is drawn by eight oxen, but which does not appear to contain 
more than a single-horse cart. The price is from about 5d. to 
half that amount. The farmers also hire flocks of sheep to ma- 
nure their fields, and say, that for folding his flocks on a Mar of 
land, they give the shepherd one Colaga Jola ; this, however, 
must be a gross exaggeration. » 

The most considerable crop in this neighbourhood is Jola {Holcus ma, w«h itn 
fo^hum), which is always accompanied by one or more of the 
following articles, Avar ay {Dolichos Lablah), Tovary (Cytism Cajan), 

Bessaru {Pkaseolua Mungo), Madihj, a kind of pulse that seems to 
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be peculiar to this part of the country, and of which I have seen 
only the seed; Huruli {Boliehos bifloms), a;ad Alasunda {Dolichos 
Catsjang). These articles being intended chiefly for family use, a 
portion of each is wanted, and every man puts in his Jola, field a 
drill or two of each kind. 

Jola thrives best on black clay, but is also sown on the red earth, 
and even sometimes on the stony soil. In Ckaitra, the field is hoed 
with a Heg Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 7o.) which requires from six 
to eight oxen to draw it ; for this is the month following the 
veneral equinox, when the soil is very dry and hard. In the 
following month the field is ploughed once, and then mamured. 
In the month preceding the summer solstice, the seed is sown aftef 
a rain by means of the drill ; while the rows of the accompanying 
grains are put in by means of the Sitdiky or Acadi. The diill here 
difiers from that of Banmuasi, (Plate XXVI. Fig. 73,) in wanting 
the iron bolts that connect the bills with a wooden bar which crosses 
the beam. The Sudiky is a bamboo with a sharp point, which is tied 
to the drill, and through which the labourer drops the seed of the 
pulse, as he follows that implement. After having been sown, the 
field is smoothed with the Bolu Cuntay, a hoe drawn by oxen, and 
entirely resembling the Heg Cuntay, but of a lighter make. On the 
20th day the field is weeded with the Edday Cuntay, (Plate XXVIIL 
Fig. 76) , and on the 28th day this is repeated. In five months the 
JbTa ripens, without farther trouble. The Mar of land usually pro- 
duces 7 Coiagfas of Jola or 56 fold, worth 7 Fagodas ; deduct ffflJ 
rent 3| Pag^as, and for seed | Pagoda, and there remains tothe 
cultivator for stock and labour 4f Pagodas, or about 6S per cent of 
the gross produce, besides the pulse and straw ; but this last must 
be allowed to go for manure. Besides, in favourable seasons the 
fanner from the high-rented Jola land procures a second crop rf 
Callay, (Oicer arietinum) as follows. 

If after harvest there be any rain, the field is ploughed in the 
month preceding the winter solstice. It is then ploughed acroasi 
and by means of the sharp pointed bamboo the seed is dropt into the 
furrows after the plough, and is covered with the Heg Cuntay. The 
Mar of land requires 8 Gydnas of seed, and produces 4 Cdagas or 
10 seeds. This, deducting the seed, is a neat produce of 72 Gydnas, 
worth 7^ Pagodas. It is only from the very best ground that this 
can be taken, and each farmer’s share of this kind is very small. 

A few rich spots are reserved solely for the cultivatioa of CaUaw, 
and these are cultivated in the following manner. In the nwffith 
following the vernal equinox the field is ploughed once, then ma- 
nured, and in the following month is hoed with the Heg Cuntap 
^ Between that period and the month preceding the shortest day, 
the grass is ploughed down twice, and the seed is sown witii the 
sharp bamboo following the plough, and covered with the Heg Gutde/g 
mi before described. It ripens in three months, and produces®' 
Gtimgas; which, deducting seed, leaves 152 Qydnas, worth 15^ P** 


* 
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^o<fas ; from ■which if be taken for rent, the cultivator has better 1301. 
than 12 Pagodas for his trouble and stock. Apni s. 

Cotton is raised entirely on black soil, and is either sown as a cotton, 
crop by itself, or drilled in the rows of a J\avonay field. In the 
former case, two crops of cotton cannot follow each other, but one 
crop of /ola at least must intervene. In the 2d month after the 
vernal equinox, the field is ploughed once, then manured, then 
hoed with the Heg Cunfay ; and the grass is kept down by occa- 
sional hoeings with the Bolio Guntay, until the sowing season in the 
month preceding the autumnai equinox. The seed is sown by a 
•drill having only two bills, behind each of which is fixed a sharp 
pointed bamboo, through which a man drops the seed ; so that each 
drill requires the attendance of three men, and two oxen. The 
seed, in order to allow it to iifti through the bamboo, is first dipt in 
cow-dung and water, and then mixed with some earth. Twenty days 
after sowing, and also on the 35th and 50th days, the field is hoed 
■with the Edday Guntay. The crop season is during the month before, 
and that after the vernal equinox. The Mar of land requires three 
Mounds of seed, worth of a Pagoda. The produce is 50 Tacadies, 
at 7 for a Pagoda, and therefore amounts to 7i Pagodas, From this 
deduct of a Pagoda for seed, and 3^ Pagodas for rent, and there 
remains to the cultivator for trouble and stock very little less than 4 
Pagodas. When these weights, measures, and values, are reduced to 
the English standard, the produce of an acre appears very small. The 
seed is about 10^ lb. worth two-pence. The produce is about 
cwt. worth, according to the cultivators, 82j pence : deducting 36 
pence for rent, and two-pence for the seed, there will remain for the 
cultivator 44^ pence, or about 63 per cent, of the gross produce. 

Next to Jola, the most considerable crop in this neighbourhood Savonay. or Ptr. 
is Nttvonay, which is cultivated on both the black and red soils, hut 
by far most commonly on the latter. On the black soil it is usually 
accompanied by cotton in the rows between the drills ; on red soil, 
it is accompanied by rows of Jola, Sujjay, {Holcus spicatus), and 
Gtir’ Ellu, which is the Huts Ellu of Serivgapatam ( Verbesina Sa- 
tiva, Roxb. MSS.) In black soil, the ploughing commences in the 
month following the vernal equinox. After having been ploughed, 
the field is manured, and in the following month is hoed with the 
Heg Guntay, and, after eight days rest, ■with the Bolu Guntay. In the • 
month following mid-summer, the seed is so^wn with the drill, and 
the accompanying grains by means of the sharp bainboo. The seed, 
is covered by two hoeings with the Bolu Guntay, one lengthwise and 
the other «;ross. On the 20th and 21st days the weeds are removed 
y the Edday Guntay. In three months the crop is ripe. In the red 
■oil, the ploughing does not commence until the beginning of 
he rainy season ; but the seed time, and all the proc^ of ^riculture, ♦ 

*10 the same as in the black soU. The Mar of land requires for 
seed 5 Oydnas of Haconay, worth i Pagoda ; together with one 
Mamd of cotton seed, worth Pagoda ; or f Gydm of Join, worth 
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ckotb^orus. 


Pagoda ; or 1 Ghitty of Svgjay, worth part of a Pagoda ; m 
1 Ghitty of Gur’ Ellu, Avorth of a Pagoda. The produce ius 
middling crop is 12 Colagaa of Navonay, Avorth 12 Pagodas, iogether 
Avith 1 5 Tacudies of cotton, Avorth 2y Pagodas ; or 1 J Golaga of 
Jola, worth 1| Pagoda ; or 1 Golaga of Sujjay worth 1| Pagoda; 
or ] Golaga of GiiP EUu, wortj^ If Pagoda. It must be eAudeat 
from this, that the people AV'ho gave me the account diminished 
real produce of the J ola, which Avould never he the common ohje^ 
of cultivation, while Navonay was so much more protitable. 

Sujjay is here the next most common crop, and is always ae^ 
companied by Huruli, or Alasunda, or Tovary, or Messaru. This is 
the crop commonly taken from the red soil, or that of the secoad 
quality. In the month preceding tl^ summer solstice, the field is 
plouged once, then manured, and then hoed with the Seg Oimtag. 
At the end of the month the seeds are sown with the drill, and 
covered with the Bolu Guntuy. On the 20th and 28th days, the 
field is weeded with the Edday Guntay. In three months the cn^ 
is ripe. The Mar requires for seed J Gydna of Sujjay worth ^ Pa* 
goda ; together with 2 Gydnas of B uruli, worth Pagoda ; or 1 
G'ydua of Alamnda, Avorth Pagoda; or 3 Gydnas of Tovary, 
worth I Pagoda; or 1^ Gydna of Hessaru, worth .^ofa Pagoda, 
The average produce is 12 Golagas of Sujjay worth 13^ Pagodas; 
together with IJ Golaga of Huruli, worth Pagoda, or IJ 
Golaga of A lasunda, worth 1 f of a Pagoda ; or 2 Golagas of Tomry 
worth 3J Pagodas ; or 1 Golaga of Hessaru, worth 2 Pagodas. The 
rent is about 2^ Pagodas. From these data, the share which 
the farmer gets for his stock and labour may readily be calm- 
iated. For instance, the gross produce of a Mar sown with Sujjay 
and Huruli is I4f Pagodas ; Avhile the rent and seed are rath® 
more than 2^ Pagodas, or 17| ver cent, of the gross product 
This is another proof that the cultiA ators concealed the real produce 
of Jola and cotton, which are their most common crops. 

Suruli, or what the English of Madras call Horse-gram, is 
Hari-hara the next most usual crop, and is cultivated entirely on tiie 
poorest and worst soil, which pays as rent l^'V Pagoda for the Mar. 
The field is ploughed once in the end of the 2nd month after tto 
summer solstice. In three or four days afterwards it is plough^ 
again ; and with the sharp bamboo the seed is dropped into the for* 
row, after the plough, in rows about 9 inches distant from each 
other. It is then covered with the Heg Guntay. On the 20th aw 
28th days, the hoe called Edday Guntay is employed to remove wee^ 
and in five months it ripens without farther trouble. A Mar 
requires for seed five Gydnas, worth f Prgoda ; and the comm® 
produce is 3 Golagas, worth 3 Pagodas ; so that the former has ha® 
only 1.^ Pagoda out of 3 of the groas produce ; but he gives bo 
manure, and the trouble is very small, and performed at a s^se® 
whmi IHtle else is doing. 
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On the 2d quality of soil some considerable quantity of Harulu.HOl. 
or Ricinus, is raised. In the month preceding the summer solstice, 
when the rainy season commences, the field is ploughed once. Fif- 
teen days afterwards the seed is dropped into furrows made by the 
plough, in rows two cubits distant from each other, and is 't.overed 
by another furrow. At the end of a month from sowing, the weeds 
are removed by the Edday Guntay ; and every 1 5 days afterwards, 
until the month preceding the autumnal equinox, the intervals be- 
tween the rows must be ploughed. At this time the plants begin 
to flower ; and the fruit ripens at various times between the month 
following the autumnal equinox, and that following the winter sol- 
stice. A ilar of land requires Gydnas of seed, worth of a 
Pagoda. The produce is six Colagas, worth ten Pagodas. It is sold 
to the oil-makers, who extract the oil by boiling, as is the usual 
■practice in India. The seed is first boiled for about an hour, when 
it hursts a bttle. It is then dried in the sun three days, and beaten 
into flour in a large mortar. The flour is then put into a pot with 
a little water, and boiled for about two hours. The oil floats above 
the flour, which forms a thick mass in the bottom of the pot. The 
oil is very bad, and thick. Two Gydnas of seed give sixteen Seers, 

Cucha measure, of oil ; so that a bushel gives about 2 wine gallons. 

Ragy (Gynosuruseorocdnus),Shamay, {Panicum miliar e, E M.), 

Earica {PaspoJnm frumentaceum, Roxb. MSS.), Baragu (Panicum 
miliaceum) , JfuH’ EUu (Sesamum), and Udu (Phaseolus minimoo, 

Eoxb. MSS.), are also cultivated at Hari-hara; but in such small 
quantities, that a particular account of each will not be required. 

The usual daily allowance of grain for one person’s eating, is 
Chitty, or about 27 bushels a year. The Navonay and Sujjay are 
chiefly consumed by the Brahmans, and other people in ea.sy circum- 
stances, as being a more light and delicate food ; while the labourers 
feed upon Jola, or Ragy, purchased from other districts. Jola 
straw, being the most common, is reckoned the mo.st wholesome 
fodder for cattle. 

The watered lands are here of little importance ; for in the watered land., 
whole district, which produce]anuually 15,000 Oanter’ Raya Pagodas 
there are no dams, and only six reservoirs. The rains are quite 
inadequate to the cultivation of rice. Very little of this gi’ain is 
therefore sown. Orders, however, have been issued by Pumea to 
erect dams on the Solicaray Holay. The Amildar says that there 
■iwre three places in the district where reservoirs might be constructed 
with advantage. He thinks that forming dams on the Tungabhadra 
would be attended with great expense; nor could they lie so con- 
structed as to irrigate much ground. Below Hari-hara indeed, to- 
wards Anagundi, there are very fine ones, which supply ■with water 
tice-grounds worth 100,000 Pagodas a year. The® are situated 
partly in the territories of the Nizam, and partly in tb^se lately 
ceded to the Company. 
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sj^ar-twe. requires but a small supply of water. In the intervals between the 
crops of cane, a crop of rice is taken, should there be a suffici^ 
supply of water ; but that is seldom the case, and the intermediate 
crop is commonly some of the dry grains. The land, when culti- 
vated for grain, pa 3 's the usual rent ; when cultivated with sugar- 
cane, it pays three Pagodas for every 1 000 double cuttings planted 
Land that pays 10 Pagodas of rent is called a Wocula land, which, 
as it plants 6000 double cuttings, pays, when under sugar-cane, 
18 Pagodas, with two Pagodas for the use of the boiler, making in 
all a rent of 20 Pagodas "for the H ocula, as stated by the man at 
Basioapaltana. 

The account that follows was taken from a principal accomptant 
{Sheristadar), who says that he is proprietor of a field, and is well 
acquainted with the process. The cane may be planted at any time ^ 
but there are only three seasons which are usually employed. One 
lasts during the month before and another after the summer solstice. 
This is the most productive and most usual season ; but the cane 
requires at this time longer to grow, and more labour, than in the 
others ; so that, although it pays the same tax only, it yields to 
cultivator but little more profit. The other two seasons are the M 
month after the autumnal equinox, and, the 2d month after the 
shortest day. I’hose crops arrive at maturity withirT the year. I 
shall confine myself to an account of the process in the first season. 
The kind of cane cultivated is the Maracaho, of which, accordng 
to the Sheristadar, 4,800 canes are required to give one Maund, <a 

about 24J lb. of Jagory. When asked why he does not raise a ^tter 
kind, the Sheristadar says, that the soil is too poor, and the climate 
too drjr ; both of which are, to aU appearance, ill founded excusM 
for an obstinate adherence to old custom- In the second month 
after the veneral equinox, the field must be watered, and eight ^ye 
afterwards it is ploughed once. After another rest of eight day^ 
it must be ploughed again with a deeper furrow, four oxen hav^ 
been put into the yoke. After another interval of eight days it is 
ploughed, first lengthwise, and then across, with a team of six oxen. 
'Then, at the distance of three, or three and a half cubits, are dra^ 
over the whole field furrows, which cross each other at right angles 
In order to make these furrows wider, a stick is put across the iron 
of the plough. In the planting ^ason, two cuttings 
each containing two eyes, are laid down in every intersection 
ftirrows, and are covered slightly with mud. The fu^ws 
filled with water, and this is repeated three times, wifii an 
of eight days between every two waterings. A little dung a 
put into theyfimrowB ; and when there happens to be no ^ 
waterings oi^ in the eight days are continued frar three 
When me canes have been planted forty days, the weeds nwst be 
temovsd wfli a knif e, and the intervals are him with ^be hoe di*^ 
by ox»i. This operation is repeated on the 55tb, TOtb, 
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days, and the earth is thrown up in ridges toward the canes. In the ion, 
beginning of the fourth month, the field gets a full watering, 
rifteen days afterwards, the intervals are ploughed lengthwise and 
across ; and to each bunch of plants a basket or two of dung is given 
and ploughed in. The weeds are then destroyed by a hoe drawn 
by oxen ; after which, channels must he formed between the rows ; 
and until the cane ripens, which vanes from fourteen to seventeen 
months, these channels are filled with water once in fifteen days. 

The crop season lasts from one month to six weeks. The mill is 
excessively rude, being two cylinders moved by a perpetual screw, 
and turned by a beam, to which four oxen are yoked. The Wocula 
land plants 6000 double cuttings, and the bunch springing from the 
two cuttings planted at each intersection contains from eight to 
twenty canes. The average may be fourteen, or altogether 84,000. 

These, at 4800 for the Maund, should produce not quite eighteen 
Mounds, which is only one-tenth part of that which the man at Bas- 
wa-pattana mentioned, and he may be considered as having given a 
true account. The Sheristadar however, on being pressed, acknow- 
ledges 1 20 Mounds ; but he is evidently a liar, and no dependence * 
can be placed on what he says concerning the produce. I did not get 
any satisfactory account concerning the extent of ground called a 
Wocula ; but there is no reason to suppose any difference between 
the IVocufa of Baswa-pattana and that of Eavi-hara. If we take 
6000 squares, of 3^ cubits> as the extent of a Wocula, it will give 
3| acres, which pay a tax of 20 Pagodas, or at the rate of 2i. 2s. 9d. 
an acre. 

April 11th — I went three eosses to Davana-giri. Near the road, . 4 p,n u. 
three small hills excepted, the whole country is fit for the plough. 

Much of it however, even where the soil is of that fine black mould 
called Brag, would appear never to have been cultivated, and is 
overgrown with bushes. The soil of a very small proportion indeed, 
so far as I can judge, appears to be too barren for cultivation ; much 
of it, however, is Marulu, or a poor stony land, and some of it is a 
red soil, fit for the cultivation of Ragg. 

Davana-giri contains above 500 houses, and a new Bazar (or aaana-gin 
street containing shops) is now building. In the centre of the town 
is a small mud fort. Some years ago, it was a poor village ; and its 
rira is owing to the encouragement given to settlers by Apcgee Rama, 
a Marattah chief, who, having entered info the service of Hyder, 
obtained the place as a Jaghire. He died without heirs, but Tippoo 
•oontinued to give encouragement to settlers, and ever since it has 
bren gradually increasing. It is the first place in the Chatrakal 
principality {Bayada) towards the west ; and the Amildar of the 
oistriot (Tcduc) usually re-sides at it, although properly it is not the 
Kadni, or diief town. w 

Ai Davana-giri some coarse cotton cloths are made ; and at every Bi»nof»ctwr» 
■wUage of tire disfadot three or four looms are employed in the ina- 
The staple commodity, however, of the Chatrakal prin- 
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cipality consists of Gumlies, or a kind of blankets which in th® 
fabric greatly resemble English camblets. They are four cnbits 
broad, by twelve long, and form a piece of dress, which the natives 
of Karnata almost universally wear. They are not dyed, but aie 
of the natural colour of the wool, which in the finer ones is almost 
always a good black. The best are made at Harapunya-huUy, in 
the territory lately ceded to the Company, and at Davana-gifi. ]^h 
of the blankets, made of the wool from the first shearing of the 
sheep, sells for from two to twelve Pagodas, or from 16s. 21c?. to 
4/. 17.S. tc/. Those at four Pagodas are the finest made for common 
sale ; and these, with all of an inferior value, are brought to weekly 
markets, and purchased by the merchant for ready money. If any 
of a higher value are wanted, advances must be made. The great 
excellence of these blankets is their power of turning rain ; and, the 
finer they are, the better they do this. Some have been made, that 
were valued so high a.s from two to three hundred Rupees, and that 
were considered to be impenetrable by water. 

Before the sheep are shorn, they are well washed. The wool, 
when it has been shorn, is teased with the fingers, and then beaten 
with a bow, like cotton, and formed into bundles for spinning. This 
operation is performed both by men and women, partly on the 
small Hindu cotton wheel, and partly with the distaff. Some 
tamarind-seeds are bruised ; and, after having beefi infused for a 
night in cold water, are boiled. The thread, when about to be put 
into the loom, is sprinkled with the cold decoction. The loom is 
of the same simple structure with that usual in India. The new 
made cloth is washed by beating it on a stone ; and when dried, is 
fit for sale. From this account of the process it will be evident, 
that the great price of the finer kinds is owing to the great trouble 
required in selecting wool sufficiently fine, the quantity of which 
in any one fleece is very small. 

Davana-giri is a place of considerable trade, and is the rem- 
dence of many merchants, who keep oxen, and send goods to distsmt 
places. Some of the merchants hire their cattle from Sivabhactars, 
Mussidmans, and Mamttahs, who make the carriage of goods a 
profession, and are called Badigaru. The load is reckoned 8 MaunM 
of 48 Cucha Seers, or about 233 lb., and the hire is estimated by this 
quantity, whatever load the owner may choose to put on his eattie. 
The hire for a load to any place near, is one Fanam, or aImo.st 7J 
pence, for every Oau or Gavada of 4 cosses, which amount upon 
average, I suppose, to be between 12 and 14 miles ; but to the great 
marts at a distance there is a fixed price ; for instance, the load firtW 
Sugar near Ikeri, to Wallaja-petta, near Arcat, costs 3 Pagodas, 

1?. 48. 4Jc?. JChe distance may be about 320 miles. 

Far troM considering the customs exacted at diflferent plac^ 
the rtKid as a burthen, the traders here consider them as advant^^ 
Gfus ; for the custom house is bound to pay for all goods that 
^(den, or seized by robbers, within their respective districts. Ww 
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seems to be an excellent regulation, which is in general use through- igoi. 
out the peninsula. Apruii. 

The most valuable trade here is that which is carried on with Trade with^rco^. 
Wallaja-petta. The goods carried from hence are Betel-nut and 
pepper, and those brought back are Madras goods, imported from 
Europe, China, Bengal, and the eastern islands, together with salt, 
and some of the manufactures of the coa^t of Coromandel. 

There is also a great trade carried on between this and Nagara, Trade wkh the 
and Sagar. From thence are brought Betel-nut and pepper, and from p"""' 
this are sent Cumlies, salt, and Madras goods. 

Next tothese, the trade with Bayd-durga , and Harapunya-hully, Trade with the 
in the newly-ceded district, is the most con.siderable. The exports 
from Davana-giri are coco-nuts, Jagory, tobacco, turmeric. Betel- 
nut, pepper, and Capsicum. The returns are, a little cotton wool, and 
cloth, Cumlies, and a large proportion of cash. 

To Caduru, and other places south from this, are sent cotton, Trade ttUH the 
^oth, and Terra Japonica; and from them are brought CMO-nutSj^J^^P'*”'*' 
tobacco, turmeric, fenugreek, garlic, and Danya, a carminative seed. 

The manufacturers of this neighbourhood frequently carry their 
blankets to Seri nyapa tarn. 

Merchants from the Marattah territories beyond the Tunga- Trade with tbo 
bhadra bring hither silk cloths, cotton. Terra Japonica, and wheat ; 
and take aVray Callay {Cicer arietinum), J agory, and coco-nuts. At 
present this trade is at a very low ebb ; parties of the Marattah 
troops seizing on whatever they meet. As these are not robbers, but 

E ersons regularly employed by government, the custom-house is not 
eld answerable for their depredations. 

From this it would appear, that the trade of Davana-giri chiefly 
consists in exchanging the produce of one neighbouring country, 
for those of another. The only articles of exjwrt produced in the 
neighbourhood are Cumlies, Jagory (inspissated juice of sugar cane), 


and Callay {Cicer arietinum). 

April 12th. — To-day I was prevented from advancing by no less April i. 
than seven of my people having been seized with the fever in the 
course of the night, and from its being impossible, without some 
delay, to provide means for their being carried. Fevers have of 
late' been ve'ry prevalent among my servants, although the country 
is j»rfectly dry and clear. 'I'he weather is now very hot in the day- 
time, with strong irregular blasts of hot wind, wMch often comes in 
whirls. The nights are tolerably cooL Early this morning we had 
a very heavy rain, ■with much thunder, but little wind. 

As I was detained here, in order to save time I sent for the pnn- sh,,p 
cipal sheep-breeders in the neighbourhood, and obteined from 
them the following account. Throughout the princi^fty, and in 
the neighbouring country of Harapunya-hully, Which belong to 
the Company, sheep are an object of great importence, and are of 
the kind called Curi in the language of Kamata. Th^ are kept by 
two castes, the Curubaru, and Ooalaru. A man of either caste, who 
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possesses a flock of sheep, is by the Mussulmans called a Boni^. 
The Gurubaru are of two kinds ; those properly so called, and 
named Handy or Gumly Cuniharit. The Gurubaru' proper, and 
Goalaru, are sometimes cultivators, and possess the largest flocks;; - 
but they never make blankets. The Handy Gnrubas abstain entii^ 
from cultivation, and employ themselves in tending their flocks, (ffll 
manufacturing the wool. flocks kept by the two former castes 

contain from 30 to 300 breeding ewes ; those of the Handy CurvJtm 
contain only from five to one hundred a,nd fifty. All the shephra^ 
have besides some cows, buffaloes, and Muycays, or long-lfegged goals; . 
but the sheep form the chief part of their stock. They are pas- 
tured in waste places ; for which a Hulibiindu, or grass renter,® 
appointed by government ; and to him each family pays a certak . 
rent, fixed by an old valuation of their property. This rent van* 
from J a Fanam to 20 Fanams a year, or from Z\d. to 12*. 5^ ;< 
It is said, that changes in the quantity of a family’s stock are m|A ii 
common, and that it is rare for a man to possess thirty f 

less than his ancestor had at the time of the valuation. If A: 
man’s flock, however, should increase much above the number % 

¥ 'nally belonging to the family, the Hulibundu m&y increase the 
he Office of Hulibundu is not hereditary ; but there are cert^ 
families of shepherds hereditarily annexed to the Hulihund» ^ 
of each district ; that is to say, they must pay their tax into h® 
Office. They are at liberty to pasture their flocks wherever they ‘ 
please, even into the territories of a different sovereign. This • 
shepherd of this place may feed his flocks in Harapunya-huUy ; h# ^ 
he pays his rent to the Hulibundu of Chatrakal. ’ ; 

The sheep are allowed no food but what they can procure in tto 
pastures, which are open uncultivated lands containing a few scSt- <l 
tered bushes, but which are here called A davi, or forests, fri thf ^ 
rainy season, the sheep at night are driven into folds made of prick^ 
bushes. In the dry season, they are at night confined on the araliff it 
lands, for the purpose of manuring them ; and, as a reward, the cul- 
tivator gives victuals to the shepherds and their dogs. Four ran® ; 
are reckoned sufficient for a hundred ewes. Owing to the temp®- , : 
ate nature of the climate, the females breed at all seasons indif^" 4 
ently, and they bear six months in the womb. They have the® • 
first lamb at eighteen months old, and breed once a year, but n evi| *v' 
have twins. After bearing three lambs, the ewe is sold. If allow®* , 4 
to live, she would breed five times, but afterwards she would wh ; 
be saleable. Sheep are never fattened' for the market, farther th«* j 
UMi be done by pasture, with which in India a sheep seldom beoffl®** j 
fat ; but I thmk the meat of those here is better than I have ; 
any where dee in India, where the animal has not been stall-fed. Jw J; 
staU-fseding, tiwy are preferred by the gentlemen of Madras wt 
used fotmeily to be supplied from Bengal. 

®ie mtd^ except those inimnled for breeding, are sold 

whw under two years of age. At a year oldf the hm 
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males are selected for breeding, the others are castrated. Afemal6]801. 
at one year old, sells for about a quarter of a Pagoda, or rather 
more than two shillings, and contimies of the same value until after 
having had her third lamb. A male of a year old is worth the 
same money. A wether two years old is worth about a third of a 
Pagoda, or 2s. 8^d. A good ram for breeding sells for half a Pagoda, 
or rather more than four shillings. 

The fieece is shorn twice a year; iff the second month after the Wooi. 
shortest day, and in that which follows the summer solstice. The 
first fleece is taken when th%sheep i.s about six months old, and is by 
far the finest in quality. From this alone can Gumlies, of any con- 
siderable fineness, be made. Every successive fleece becomes worse 
and worse, and does not increase in quantity. The sheep are never 
smeared. They are commonly black; and the deeper this colour 
is, the more valuable the wool is reckoned. The finer blankets are 
all of an excellent native black, without <lye. Each fleece weighs 
from to 3 Seers, or from of a pound, to lb. The fleeces, 
as shorn, are divided into three qualities; which sell for 13, 8, and 
7 Fanams the Maund; or for ll. 11s. 19s. 2ld., and 10s. 9|d. 

for the hundred weight. 

The Handy Curubaru, or in the singular number Ciiruha, are a 
caste living in the Harapunya-hul/y and Chatrakal districts, and are 
of Karnata descent ; but many of them have now settled on the 
banks of tbe upper part of the Krishna liver, in the Marattah 
dominions. All those who have settled in that country being horse- 
men, they are called Handny Ravalar, a name pronounced Ratnit by 
the M assulmans, and by them frequently applied to every kind of 
Curuba. In this country they confine themselves entirely to the 
proper duties of their caste ; which are, to rear sheep, and to work 
up wool into blankets. They can eat with the other tribes of Curu- 
baru, but do not intermarry with them. They are allowed a plurality 
of wives, and their women continue to be marriageable after the age 
of puberty. Widows may live with a second husband as left-haiid 
wives, (Outigas), and their children are not thereby disgraced ; for in 
this tribe there is no inferior Gutiga caste. A woman who commits 
adultery is always excommunicated ; nor can her paramour take her 
for his Gutiga. The Handy Curubas eat sheep, fish, venison, and 
fowls. They hold pork to be an abomination, and look ^ upon^ the 
eating of the flesh of oxen, or of buffaloes, as a dreadful sin. ^ 
are allowed to drink spirituous liquors. When a Guruba di^, his 
property, as is, usual with that of ail Hindus in KartuRa, is divided 
equally among his sons ; and his wives and daughters are left entirely 
at the discretion of the males of his family. _ i.* i c 

The Deities, whom this caste consider as their pMuIiar objects of 
woiship, are Bira Deva, and his sister Mayava, Bira is, they say, the 
same with Isicara, and resides in Coilasa, where he ^ receives the de- 
parted spirits of good men. Bad men are punished in Nuraca, or by 
soffiBring various low transmigrations. There is only one temple of 
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Bira, which is situated on Curi-betta, or the sheep hill, on the hanks 
of the Krishna, near the Poonah. There is also only one temple | 
dedicated to Mayava. It is near the Krishna, at a place named CM«- 
suli. Once in ten years, every man of the caste ought to go to these 
two temples ; but a great many do not find leisure for the perform- 
ance of this duty. These deities do not receive bloody sacrifices, 
but are worshipped by offerings of fruit and flowers. The priests 
{Fujaris) at both these temples are Curubaru ; and, as the office is 
hereditary, they of course marry. Once in four or five years they 
go round, distributing consecrated powd»r of turmeric, and receiving 
charity. Besides the worship of the deities proper to the caste, the 
Curnbas\oSei secrifices to some of' the destructive spirits, such as 
Durgawa, Jacani, and Bnrama Deva. When sick, or in distress, they 
vow sacrifices to these spirits, provided they will no longer exert 
their baneful influence. The Curuhai u have no trouble from Ppot 
chi ; and ordinary Batas, or devils, they believe, are expelled by 
prayer addressed to the deities of the caste. At Hujiny, in the Ma- 
rapunya-huLly district, resides Havana Saddheswara, the Quru of this 
caste. His office also is hereditary ; and he is able to read, an extent 
of knowledge to which no other person of the tribe has pretensions. 

The Gurw attends at feasts and sacrifices, to receive his share, and 
punishes traaasgressions against the rules of caste by fine and excom- 
munication. At the principal ceremonies of the Cuimbaru, such as 
marriages, building a new house, or the like, the (Panchanga) astrolo- 
ger of the village, who is a Brahman, attends ; and, having read the 
prayers (ilfontraffis) proper on the occasion, receives the accustomed due. 

April 1.3th. — 1 went what was called four cosses, but the stage 
was exceedingly long, and halted at Coduganar. Except two small 
hills between which 1 passed, all the country near this day’s route ; 

is sufficiently level for the plough, and very little of it appears to j 

be too barren for cultivation. !Soine of the soil is black clay, some = 

is red mould, but by far the greater part of it is poor stony land. I 
saw several villages, but a very small proportion of the country is 
cultivated, and from time immemorial much has been waste. A long 
continued scene of Indian warfare has prevented by far the gp-eater 
part from having been cultivated. The most severe loss, however, 
that the natives remember, was what they suffered in Piirseram Bend t 
invasion, when the whole Chatrakal principality was reduced to 
nearly a desert. The d mildar of Mahicondn, who met me at Oodu- 
ganar, says, that almost the whole country is capable of cultivatioB, 
and with manure will firoduce either Ragy or Jola. 

In the forenoon a leopard was killed by the people of the villag* 
in a garden near the town, and brought to my tent in great triumph, 
with everything resembling a flag, and every instrument capable 
of making a noise, that could be collected. Firet he had Imen ebM 
in the belly, and then he was driven to the banks of a reservoir, 
where he stood at bay ; and, before he was killed, wounded three 
of the men who attacked him with spears ; one of whom was severely 
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torn. He agreed very well with the description in Ker’s translation 1801. 
of Linnseua, and was about four feet from the snout to the root of 
the tail. He had killed several oxen ; and in this country, it is not 
unusual for leopards to attack even men. Although I have called 
this animal the leopard, there is reason to think that it does not 
dilfer Irom the panther of India ; for I am persuaded that we have 
no larger spotted animal of the feline genus. The Indian ])anther 
and leopard I consider, therefore, as two names for the same animal. 

The African panther may, however, be different, as certainly is the 
bunting leoparrl of India. 

April 14th. — I went a very long stage, called four cosses, to All- Apoi i4. 
gutta. For some way, near the middle of this day^s route, the road com'ioy.^' '^ 
passed among low hills that are rather barren. On both sides of 
these there is a great deal of fine land ; for much of the soil is of 
the fine black mould called Eray. Almost the whole is waste, owing 
chiefly to the invasion of Purseratu Bow. Many of the fields, how- 
ever, would appear to have remained longer uncultivated, which is 
attributed to invasions by the Maralta/is that happened during the 
government of Hyder. I do not think that more than a tenth part 
of the arable fields is now occupied. Bogy and sugar-cane seem to 
be what the farmeis attend to most ; yet there is much land tit for 
Jola and cotton. Some sheep are reared ; but all the wool is sent 
to other places, where it is manufactured. In the villages of this 
district aie scattered a few weavers of coarse cotton cloths. In the 
Chatrakal principality theie are no plantations of palm-trees ; but 
there are many gardens in which kitchen stuffs {Tarkari) are raised. 

Among these, the carrot thrives remarkably well, and in flavour is 
superior to any that I have seen in India. Aligutta is a sorry place, 
situated among some rocky heights that are fortified. Contiguous 
fo it is a very good reservoir. Distant from it about tiiree cosses' 
to the south, is a reservoir, which in size almost equals Sohearay, 
and is named Bhima Samudi a, or the sea of Bhima, who was one of 
the five sons of Pandic, celebrated in Hindu fable. 

I5th April . — 1 went a very long stage, called also four cosses. Apni i'., 
and encamped in the plain near Chitteldroog, as we call it. Most ot 
the countiy through which I passed is tolerably good, but very 
thinly peopled, and poorly cultivated. After having passed over a 
low ridge of hills, I came to a small rivulet, named J enig&y holay, 
which has its source from Bhima. Samudra, and from various moun- 
tain toirents. It rflns towards Gudi-cotay, the chief town of a 
district in this principality, and contains water at all .seasons. It 
forms some fine reservoirs, and in several places is also conveyed by 
canals to irrigate the fields for cultivation. 

The plain of Chitteldroog is two cosses and a half from north to cumm,,,,,. 
south, and one coss from east to west ; the coss here being at least 
four miles. It is every where surrounded by low, rocky, bare hills, 
on one of which stands the Durga, or fort, formerly the residence 
of the Polygars of this country. By the natives it is called cither 
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Sitala-ilurga, that is to say, the spotted castle, or Chatrakal, which 
signifies the umbrella rock ; for the Umbrella is one of the insignia 
of rojGalty. Iluriiig the government of the Rai/arits, the tributary 
Polygars of Chutnikal, who by descent were hunters (B/iydanj^, 
governed a country \a;ued at 10,000 Pagodas a j’car, or 3120/. Ss.id. 
On the decline of the royal family of Vijaya-Qiagara, these eniec-' 
prising hunters, by gradually encroaching on their neighbours, 
increased their territories until they became worth annually 350,000 
Pagodiis, or 1Q9, 2131. 10.s. lOd. The jl/oy«/.s had no sooner settled 
at Sira, than they began to covet the Chatrakal principality, which 
being entirely an open country, ought to have fallen an easy (irey 
to their cavalry. Stda Hilat, Nabob of Sira, niade the attempt, and 
besieged the town for two years, buc without success. He then 
retired to Sira, having received a promise of an annual tribute, the 
payment of which he probably did not expect. Ryder, soon after 
taking Bidderurii, attacked Chatrakal. The first siege lasted five 
months, and was unsuccessful. After the second sjege had continued 
six months, there was little prospect of success, and Ryder had 
recourse to corruption. Partly by money, and partly by the influence 
of a common faith, he obtained the treacherous assistance of a 
Mussulman officer, to whom the Raja had given a high military 
command. At this time the town was very large, and fflled a great 
portion of the plain ; but owing to the removd of its court it has 
since gradually decayed. Still, however, it is a considerable place, 
and seems to receive particular encouragement from Pumea. It is 
now confined entirely within the walls, which are near the foot of 
the rock. They were strengthened by Ryder ; and the town, after 
the peace granted by Lord Cornwallis, having become a place near 
the Marattah frontier, Tippoo had employed Dhowlut Khan, one of 
his slaves, to add much to its strength. The new works are now 
completing, and will render it totally impregnable against such 
invaders. Indeed, as it was before, Purseram Bow made no attempt 
to besiege it, that kind of warfare being little adapted for his troop, 
or indeed for those of any native prince ; for the walls that resists 
the two years siege of the troops of the haughty Mogul, were built 
entirely of mud. From the hereditary Shanaboga of this place, 
named Shimuppa, I received a history of the Polygars of Chatrakal, 
which I have delivered to the Bengal government. . ■ 

April 16th. — I unfortunately found, that the Subadar, or chief 
officer of the principality, was absent, and that his inferiors were 
little disposed to render me any assistance ; of which I was much 
in want, owing to the number of my people who were sick, and 
were daily attacked with fevers. The whole neighbouriDg country 
is reckoned exceedingly unhealthy, although it is perfectly dry and 
clear ; and indeed, ever since I have come upon Hie open couni^ 
near the Tunga, my people have been sufllering very much. The 
natives say, Aat every country is unhealthy in which Hie bhwi spl 
Eray abounds. In the neighbourhood of CJuitrakal there i8 
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also a deficiency of water. To reaeli it, the wells must not only beigOl- 
very deep> but all thnt is procurable is of a bad quality. This may ‘“• 
be in part attributed to the common nastiness of the Hindus, who 
wash their clothes, bodies, and cattle in the very tanks or wells 
from which they take their own drink ; and, wherever the water 
is scanty, it becomes from this cause extremely disgusting to a 
European. 

Finding that th^iagri culture of this country differed in nothing 
material from that at Hari-hara, and Davana-giri, and wishing to 
remove my people to a more healthy situation, I determined to make 
no longer stay at the inhospitable Chatrakal, but to go to Heriuru, 
where the air and water are reckoned wholesome. 

l7th April . — ^'I went two cosses to Siddamann-hulln, a mud fort April it. 
containing sixty houses. The first half of the way led through the 
plain of Chatrakal, which is mostly uncultivated, but consists of a 
fine black soU. Bej’ond the hills surrounding this plain, toward the 
east, is an exten.sive level bounded by Niinnmda hills and fort. The 
soQ most common in this plain also is black. The number of inha- 
bitants now in the country Ls not above a third part of what were 
in it before the Marattah invasion. The two great articles of cul- 
tivation here are Jola (Holcus sorghum) and Navoany (Panicum 
italicum), of which about equal quantities are raised. The next most 
considerable crops are Sujjay {Holcus spkatits) and cotton. The 
quantity of wheat and Callay (Cicer arietinum) is small. There are 
no reservoirs, but some might be constructed. Near the village is 
said to be a place where one might be built that would water as 
much land as would sow 10,000 /Seei’s of rice. The chief (Gauda) 
at Siddamana-hully is a Sivabhactar, as indeed is common in this 
principality ; for since the overthrow of their chi^l by Hydtr, the 
Baydaru have become almost extinct. 

18th April . — I went three cosses to Imavgula, and had on my April is. 
right all the way a prolongation from the hills on which Chatrakal 
stands. The country near my route is chiefly level, and most of the 
soil is black ; but it is almost entirely waste, and has very few tanks. 

Near Imangula is a small one that waters some rice ground. 

Although almost every year, before the commencement of the Egg, o» flshei 
rainy season, this tank becomes dry, and has no communication with^^j^'"'*™ 
any rivulet, yet it contains many small fishes, all of which are 
caught whenever it dries. It would appear, that their eggs, although 
no doubt they become diy with the mud and stones, retain life, and 
are hatched so soon as they are moistened by the next rain . This 
Aows the practicability of transporting the eggs of fishes from one 
country to another with very little trouble. 

Imangula is a lai^e fort, but much ^ce within is empty, and 
contains only about 90 houses. The chief (Gauda) is hereditary nrmgteg ufot* 
as is usual toroughout the Mysore Raja's dominions, and he acts as“°’*' 

Rujari to the image of the Village god. Almost every village has 
a peculiar deity of this kind, and most of them are believed to be 
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nf a destructive nature. That of Imangiila is Kalikantamct, a, fe nialit . t 
deitj’. To her image an annual feast is given by the Grawda, wl» >' 
offers sacrifices, while her wrath is appeased by the people, wlro 
are swung round before the shrine, as they are suspended from th< 
end of a lever by a hook of iron, that is passed through the skin of 
their backs. This cruel worship is never performed before the grei^ 
gods ; and the Brahmans of the south consider it as an abominatioDt 
fit only for the groveling understandings of the vulgar. 

In the black soil which forms a large portion of the fine plains 
east from Chatrakal, a singular manner of cultivation prevails. The 
plough used is drawn by from eight to sixteen oxen, and is heavy 
in proportion. In plate XXIX. Fig. 80, is represented one that . 
was drawn by eight, oxen, the iron of which w.eighed 12»Siem, or 
about lb. The largest is exactly of the same shape, but niueh 
stronger, and its iron is double the weight. The reason of the nuiBf* i 

her of cattle which the farmers here employ seems to be, the hard- j 

ness acquired by the black soil in the dt^^ and hot season durii^ j 
which the labour must be performed. After the commencement w 
the r-ains it becomes so sticky, that cattle cannot walk on it. In 
many parts of tha Marattah country, I am told, the same m'oiie of ' 
cultivation prevails, and that the plough is often drawn by 12 yoke 
of oxen, worth each from sixteen to twenty Rupees. With the sfrong. * 
team in use here, the field every third year receives two or three 
ploughings. In the two intermediate years it is only hoed with the I 
Cuntay. It requires no manure, and is never rested, but constantly 
givesacrop oiJola {Holcussorghum) ov Navonay [Pauicum italieUm), 
which are sown without any attention to rotation. Ont',jyeariB 
which the field is ploughed, rows of Callay (Oice^' arietinum) aceom* 
pany the J ola ; *l^ut in the two intermediate seasons nothing is sown ^ 
with this grain. The Navonciy is always accompanied by rows of cist- 
ton, at the distance of two cubits and a half. Both seeds are sown '■ 

with the drill. The crop on the second year after ploughing W , 

reckoned the best. When the country becomes inhabited am ; 

acquires a good system of agriculture, this part of the ChatrM^ 
principality, which consists of Bray, or black soil, seems likely to j 
he a source of great wealth ; but its present desolation must for a 
considerable time keep it poor, and, adding to the natural nnhealthi* > 

ness of the climate, will make the increase of population slow. ; 

April 19th. — I went three cosses to Heriuru, near which a \ 

change takes place in the appearance of the country . The seal J* i 
mostly stony, and at this season exceedingly parched ; so that } 

scarcely any grass, and the only green thungs to be seen are * | 

scatter^ Mimosas. ' , 

Owing to the sickness among my people, and an accident hav^ I 

befallen my horse, it became impossible for me to proceed farther; | 

and as I had found it impracticable, when at Sira, to procure a j 

palanquin bearer there, it became necesKuy to wait until some fl<®* ■ 

v^Ftnee be seat from Seringapatam. This delayed me ^ 
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teen days, nor could a set of bearers by any means be procured at 180L 
Seringapatam. I should have been reduced to the necessity of walk- 
ing, had not the Dewan obligingly sent a positive order for the 
bearers of Sird to enter into my service. The common bearers of 
India are unwilling to enter into the service of a traveller, although 
the wages he gives are immense, when compared with what they get 
at home ; for he takes them far from their families, to places which 
they consider as another world. All objects of enquiry having been 
soon exhausted, while the desert nature of the country precluded 
any resource from botany, my stay at Heriuru proved very tedious. 

The winds in the day-time were hot, and came generally from the cifintte. 
south. Slight whirlwinds from the same quarter were common. 

At night the winds were westerly, and tolerably cool. There were 
a few slight showers of rain, with some heavy squalls of wind, which 
changed all round the compass, and were accompanied by a terrible 
cloud of dust, 

I procured much comfort from a small clear stream, called the risb. 
Vedawati, in which I cooled myself every evening, and whence I 
procured the three species of Cyprinus from which the accompany- 
ing figures (Plates XXX, XXXI, XXXII,) were taken, and of 
which the following are the scientific characters : 

1. Cyprinus Garmuca B. 

C. cirrhis duobus ; corpore elongate ; capite caUis tuberculato ; 
radiis pinnae analis ooto, dorsalis undecem. 

Karmuka Telingorum. 

Habitat in fluviis Kamatos. Piscis aliquando tres pedes longus. 

2. Cyprinus Ariza B. 

C. imberbis cauda bifida ; ^rpore elongate ; maxilla inferiore 
carinata ; radiis pinnae analis septem, dorsalis duodecem. 

Kincla Minu Tamulorum 

Bangun Batta Bengalensium. 

Arija Telingorum. . . 

Habitat in fluviis Indiae australis. Pisces hos numquam vidi 
trium palmorum longiores. 

3. Cyprinus Bendelisis B. 

C. cirrhis duobus ; cauda biloba, coi'pore elongate, semi-fasciato ; 
radiis pinnae dorsalis novem, ani undecim. 

Bendelisi Telingorum. _ . 

Habitat in fluviis Karnake. Pisciculus digiti longitudinem vix 
exsuperans. 

This fine little river seldom or never dries up, and comes from 
SoJcra-pattana. Its water is clear, and is reckoned whol^me. Four 
coBses below Mtriuru it is joined by the Cuttay-holay, which <wmes 
from Mugha-Nayahana-Cotay and Hagalaivadi, and forms the bound- 
8ry between the Chatrakal principality andSfra. .Wthough this receives 
a small stream from Sira, jmt in the hot season it commonly becomes 
d^. The natives here say, that the Vedawuti joins the Utura Pina- 
ktmi, or northern Pennar, after having received the Jaya-Tnangala 
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river, which comes from Nandi-durga ; but this is a clear proof of 
their extreme ignorance of topography. The Veclawati is the river 
which Major Rennell calls Hogree, and it joins the Tungahhadm. 

Heriuru signifies “ a head place.” It is situated on the east side 
of the Vedaicati, and during the government of the Chatrakal Rajm 
contained 2000 houses, with an outer and inner fort, and sevraal 
temples of the great gods, one of which is of considerable size. 
This temple, called possesses an inscription engraven on 

stone, dated Sal. 13.32, in the reign of Deva Raya ; of which a copy 
has been delivered to the Bengal government. In the reign of 
Hyder, the town suffered considerably from the Marattaks, and was 
plundered by PihTseram Bow. The ravages of this chief were fol> 
lowed by a dreadful famine, which swept away all the inhabitants. 
When the British army arrived last before Seringapaiam, about 50 or 
60 houses had again been occupied. Some of the dealers in grain 
that followed the camp found their away even to this distance, and 
plundered the wretched inhabitants. At the same time Burma 
Nayaka, a chief of the Chatrakal family, assembled some banditti, 
and entered the territories of his ancestors, to tr}"- what could be 
done. He had constant skirmishes with the Sultan’s garrison in 
Chatrakal, and in each of the-se two or three villages were plundered 
by one or other of the parties. After the capture of Seringapatam, 
this chief wisely entered into the service of the M ysore Raja, and is 
now employed in the command of 3000 men acting against a Polygar 
who by us is called the Bool Raja. When Colonel Dalrymple arrived 
with his detachment, giving protection to this part of the country, 
the number of inhabited houses in^eriuru was reduced to seven. 
About 300 have since been rebuilt, and the place is the chief town 
of a {Taluc) district. 

The strata at Heriuru run nearly north and south, and are 
almost quite vertical. The basis of the country is somewhat between an 
argillite and schistose hornblende. It contains no veins that I ob- 
served ; but in some places I saw large amorphous masses of reddish 
fat quartz imbedded in its substance. When exposed to the air, it 
readily decays, and is then covered with a cinereous crust. For 
building it is a wery poor stone ; at least what is near the surface; 
but in a temple of Isicara without the walls I observed some’ pieces 
of it that have been squared, and resemble much the fine horn- 
blende slate from Batuculla. It is probable, therefore, that by 
digging quarries excellent materials for building might be pro- 
cured. Of these, however, there is no want any where in Ketmal^- 

The only other common rock here is called the Black stone, 
it may be considered as forming large beds between the strato « 
the aj^illaceous hornblende slate. This is an earthy quartz or hoia- 
stone, impregnated with hornblende. When expos^ to the ajr, 
its masses do not readily acquire a crust, but separate into ixregolar 
qnadmtgular pieces, truncated at both ends. In the fissure may 
sometimes be obserr^ yeUow shining nodules, which I take to be 
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the mica aumia. It contains no other venigenons matter, and does 1801. 
not cut with the tools of the natives ; but from the angular shape ^1“^“ 
of its fragments, the smooth surface with which they break, and 
its great durability, it is excellently fitted for rough walls. 

The Seer measure used in the market (Basar) here for grain con- Dry meastircr. 
tains 79 J cubical inches; 72 /S'eersmake one Wocula or Golaga. The 
farmers’ measure is founded on anotlier plan : 2 Seers mt^ke 1 Arecal, 
which contains 176§ cubical inches; 2 .drccaZs make one Ggdna ; 

16 Gi/dnas make one IFoculu ; and 20 IVoculas, or Colagas make one 
Ganclaca, which therefore contains a little more than 52^- bushels. 

The WocMla of the (Bazar) market, and that of the farmers, are 
commonly considered as the same ; but in fact the former contains 
5508 cubical inches, and the latter 5652. 

The following is the average price of grain, calculated to the Frkc of grain. 


•’ Raya Pagodas. Pence. 

8 The bushel is worth 11 J 


8 

8 

5 

18 

15 

12 

8 

8 

18 


11.^ 

Ill 

n 

26 

Hi 

171 

8U 

111 

26 


nearest farthing. 

Canter' 

1 Candaca of Sujjay worth 
HuruLi . . . 

Navonay ... 

Mai •tea . ■ ■ 

Wheat 
Eiln 
Callay 
Ragy 

Paddy, or rough rice 

Rice cleared from the husk __ ... 

Cotton, cleared of the seed, is worth 12 Fanams for the Maund 
of 48 Seers, each weighing 22 Dudus, or 11. 10«. Sjd. a hundred 

this neighbourhood, the cultivation of dry field is the grand Dry field, 
object, and differs very considerably from that in the ■^stem p^ts 
of the principality, where the black mould prevails. Here all the 
land is a poor stony soil. In some places it contains nodules of lime- 
stone ; but these are considered as unfit for any kind of cultivation. 

The whole lands are the property of the government, borne are Tenure,, 
still called .Enaw, but this is merely in remem bran» of their former 
tenure ; for the holder of the Enam has no fuller nght Jian any 
other tenant. No lands can be sold, mortgaged, or let to sub-tenants. 

They are let from year to year, and the po-ssessions are changed 
from man to man at the pleasure of ^e otbeers of revenue , but the 
rent of each field is fixed by an old valuation. The cultivators never 
at any time gave more than this rent ; and bemg at pesent fe^n 
numW, considerably less is exacted, m order to en^urnge them 
to cultivate as much land as possible ; for they are totally madequato 

to the cultivation of the whole. , , ,, , l j n 

The extent of dry-field is estimated by the plough, and allnougho unu 
ploughs are said to be of nearly the same dimensions. I measured one, 
which I found contained 562,280 square feet, that is, very httlo kss 
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than 13 acres. One plough can not only cultivate this extent, b^t 
also a little of the watered land, the rent o? which is paid by a divt 
sion of crops. In doing this, the officers of revenue (Amildars) say, 
that it is impossible for tlie government to be defrauded, whi^ 
appears to me incomprehensible. I have myself no doubt, partiy 
from the division of crops, and partly from the power which they 
have of changing the cultivator’s possessions, that the officers 
revenue have very lucrative appointments. The rent on dry-field at 
present amou9ts to from 10 to 60 Fanams a plough, or at from 5| to 
34f pence an acre. That which I measured was an exceedingly poor 
stony field, and paid 34 Fanams a year, or 18J pence an acre. 

The rent paid to Tippoo did not amount to one half of the valoft- 
tion ; for all parties united to defraud him, each getting a shara 
Although, during the (SuZ/an’s government, the rent fell thus li|^ 
on the cultivators, they were, even by their own account, miKh 
worse off than they are at present ; for there was no end to ff» 
arbitrary exactions which the lord lieutenants (Asophs) levied, 
The most intolerable of these, however, arose from the coptributi(» 
which the Sultan demanded, to malce good the sum that he was 
bound to pay to Lord Cornwallis by the treaty of SeringapaUUi. 
Tippoo ordered three millions (crores) to be collected ; and 
people here say, that by paying their share of this they would not 
have been distressed. In place of three crores, however, ten ware 
collected, and of these seven were embezzled by the officers of 
revenue. These again were obliged to bribe their superiors ; but 
Tippoo did not molest them, and many of the Brahmans are saidstill 
to possess very considerable sums which were then accumulated. 
Byder and his son acted on totally different plans. The father pro- 
tected the cultivator, but wa.s very apt to squeeze his officers ia.an 
arbitrary manner. The Sultan seldom molested his officers, bathe 
cared not how much they fleeced the people. He, however, wa* 

E robably ignorant of the lengths to which they went, especially- after 
is unsuccessful war with Lord Cornwallis ; from which period he 
was almost inaccessible to his subjects, and continued to brood over 
his misfortunes in sullen solitude. , 

Four plougj|are here reckoned a large stock. Two ploughs are 
common ; but by far the greater part of the farmers have one only; 
and many, as is indeed usual in every part of the country, are nece^ 
sitated to unite their stocks before they can furnish two oxen, and 
the miserable implements which are necessary to accompany 
plough. The extent of land cultivated here by one plough is 
that usual in India ; for it requires little labour. 1 am persuade^ 
however, that in{ every part of Kamata a plough fully wrought, B 
enable of labouring at least thirteen acres of diy field ; from m w 
seven acres may be taken as the average extent of a plou^^ 
watered-land. £!ach plough requires two oxen and one man, anq 
additional wtuaen must be occasionally hired. 

t 
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At Heriuru there ai^ no slaves. Most of the labour is perform- 1801- 
ed by the families of the tenants ; but a few hire men servants by 
the year, and in seed time and harvest employ women by the week. 

A man gets from 50 to 70 Fanams a year, or from 1/. 11s. 2|d. to 
21. 3s. 8Jd. This is paid entirely in money, without any addition, 
except that, for himself and family, he generally obtains room in 
his master’s house. Women get one Fanam, or 1 \d. a week. Ad- 
vance to servants are not common, and of course they are entirely 
free. 

The hours of labour in this country are from eight in the morn- Hours of i.boup. 
ing until noon, and from two o’clock till sunset ; in all, about eight 
hours. The labourers get up about sun rise ; but an hour is spent 
in their evacuations, in which all Hindus are excessively tardy ; and 
another hour is spent in ablutions, prayer, marking their faces with 
consecrated ashes or clay, and in eating their breakfast. They eat 
three times a day, their principal meal being at noon. 

The most common article of cultivation is the Holcus spicatus sujjay. 
of Linnaeus, called by the natives Snjjay, or Camhu. It is generally 
accompanied by Humli (Dolickos bijlorus.) The custom here is, to 
cultivate the Camhu fields three years, and then to give them a fal- 
low of the same duration ; and while thus allowed to rest, they pay 
no rent. Each man’s farm is therefore divided into two portions ; 
one of which is cultivated, and the other fallow. Other dry grains 
are also sown on the Camhu field, and that without any attention to 
rotation. The only manure that is given is, for some nights, to make 
a flock of sheep sleep on the field. They are not folded, but merely 
gathered together by the shepherds and their dogs. After the first 
heavy rain in the two months following the vernal equinox, the 
Camhu field is ploughed, lengthwise and across, with two oxen in 
the yoke. After the next rain this is repeated. It must be obser\'ed 
that the rain must be of considerable duration ; for in this arid soil 
and season the heaviest shower produces no sensible effech After 
the second ploughing, the field is hoed with a Heg Cuntay drawn by 
four oxen. When the rainy season has fairly commenced, which 
happens about the summer solstice, the seed is sown with the arill, 
the Camhu being put in the Curigy, and the Hur^i in the Sucliky. 

After having been sown one month, the field is w^ded with the 
Fdday Cuntay ; and after an interval of eight days this is again 
repeated. The Camhu in five months ripens ; the Huruli is a month 
later. Thirty-two Seers of Camhu, and six Seers of Huruli, are sown 
on one plough of land, and produce about 1280 Seers of the former, 
and 128 of the latter. The produce is therefore vyorth 80 Fanams 
for Sttjjay, and 8 for Huruli ; in all, 88. The seed and rent may on 
an average amount to about 36 Fanams, or about 40 per cent, of the 
^oss pr^uee. An acre of ground, at this rate, will produce nearly 
lour bushels of Camhu, and ^ of a bushel of Huruli ; a strong proof 
of a miserable soil and wretched cultivation, yet the former is 
allowed to produce 40, and the latter above ^ fold ; but I have 
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already pointed out the foliacy of judging, concerning the produc- 
tiveness of either soil or crop, by means of increase on the seed 
that has been sown. 

In a few places of this district (Taluf) cotton is put in the 
(Acadies) rows between the drills of Gambit ; but it requires a much 
richer soil than is to be usually found, and is thought to exhaust 
the land. The quantity raised in the eountry is not equal to the 
consumption. In a few places Harulu, or Ricinns, is put in the 
drills with Gambit. 

The next most considerable crop is Navonaij, or the Panicum 
italicum. The field is ploughed twice in the month following the 
summer solstice, and at the end of the month it is hoed with the 
Heg Gitntay. In the following month, after a heavy rain, the seed 
is sown with the drill ; and a month afterwards the weeds are 
removed by the Eclday Cuntay. In three months it ripens, but it is 
a very uncertain crop ; for it is liable to be spoiled by either too 
much or too little rain. A farmer who has a plough, and sows 32 
Seers of Sujjay, commonly sows 2 Seers of Navonay, and, when the 
season is favorable, will get 3 Golagas, or 96 seeds ; which, after 
deducting the seed, is worth 1 1 1 Fanams. This, I suspect, ought to 
be considered as a part of what the plough of land produces, and 
will make its gross amount 100 Fanams; from which is to be deduct- 
ed less than Fanams for seed and rent. The gross value of the 
produce of an acre of poor land, such as that I measured, by this 
estimate, will be about 4s. lOd. By the people here, the straw of 
Navonay is reckoned better fodder than that of Gambu, which is 
indeed exceedingly coarse. The grain of the Gambu is reckoned the 
most nourishing food for labouring men ; while that of Navonay is 
preferred by the Brdhmans, and others, who are not under theneces- 
.sity of performing hard work. 

With respect to quantity, the other crops are very trifling; but, 
as each man cultivates some of them, at seasohs when his stock 
would be otherwise idle, they are of importance, as reducing the 
pri(^ of labour. The most considerable of them is that of Huruli, 
or Horse-gi am, which Purnea has lately encouraged, in order to 
procure a plentii|®^upply for the cavalry that are stationed towards 
the Marattah frcmier. The land employed for thS purpose is the 
poorest in the country, and gets no manure. In the second monft 
after the autumnal equinox, the field is once ploughed. About the 
beginning of the following month, it is ploughed again, and the 
seed is dropped into the furrows, after the plough, by a sharp 
pointed bamboo (Sudiky). It is then covered by a hoeing with tte 
Meg Cuntay. The seed is sown twice as thick as that of Gam^ 
ripens in three months, and produces five fold ; one half of which 
goes to the public revenue. The produce of an extent of land equal 
to one plough is therefore worth twenty Fanams ; of which ten go 
for rent, two for seed, and eight to the farmer. The produce of an 
acre is about one bg^el, and is worth less than a shilUng. 
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On the same kind of soil, and in the year following the Hcn'se- isoi. 
gram, is sown Rarica, or the Pas-palum frumentaceum, Koxb. MSS. 

In the second month after the vernal equinox, the field is ploughed, 
and the seed is dropped into the furrow, after the plough, with the 
sharp bamboo, and covered with the Bolu Cuntay. Three months 
afterwiad.s, the weeds are removed by the Edday Cuntay. It require.s 
much rain, and eight months elapse before it ripen.s. Four Seers ' 
of seed produce two Woculas-, but I do not know the extent of 
ground required. The rent is ten Fanams for the plough of land. 

In the bottoms of reservoirs, when they are dry, are sown wheat, 

Ellu, or Sesamum, and Callay, or Cicer arietinum. For rent the 
government takes one third part of the produce. 

The quantity of rice-land in the Chatrakal principality is very Rice-i» 
small. In this district (Taluc), eight or ten villages are partly 
employed in this kind of agriculture ; and in favourable j'eais they 
have two crops from the same field, which is not the ease any rvhero 
to the westward. There were formerly five reservoirs. Two of 
them have lately been put into repair ; one is now undergoing that 
operation ; and money has been allotted for the two others. 'I’hero 
are many places in which new ones might be formed with great 
advantage, were there stock sufiBcient to cultivate the lands which 
they would irrigate ; but, in the present desolate state of the country, 
all expense bestowed on erecting new reservoirs would be fruitless. 

In the principality there are a few Betel-nut gardens, which are 
cultivated in the same manner as those to the southward, which 
I have already described ; but the soil here is little favourable for the 
Areca. Having formerly given a full account of the cultivation of 
rice in the neighbouring Taluc of Sira, it would- in this place be 
superfluous to say any thing on the subject. The revenue is paid by 
a division of the crop. 

The village cattle during the whole year are kept in the house, c«tiiean<i 
but are not littered. Their dung is collected in pits, and mixed • 
with the ashes and other soil of the family. This manure is reserved 
for the rice-land. The dry field gets nothing, except the dung of 
the sheep, which, at any season, are herded on it at night. A flock 
of 500 in two nights are supposed to manure fully®|)lough of land. 

The farmers say, that when they have not sheep of their own they 
hire in the flocks of the shepherds, and give them two or three 
Fanams for manuring the plough of land. But this i.s denied by 
the shepherds, who allege, that, except permission to feed them flocks 
on the fallow lands, they get nothing ; and this, I believe, is true. 

The want of attention to increase the quantity of manure is a gross 
defect in the agriculture of Heritiru, and may account for the wretch- 
ed produce of its field. 

The Donigars in this neighbourhood keep a good many sheep, sheep 
^me very rich families posse® 1000 ewes, and 200 Maycays, Those 
in middling circumstances have four or five hundred ewes. Those 
who have from fifty to a hundred only are reckoned poor. The 
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wool is much coarser than at Devana-giri, nor will even the fiirf 
shearing make fine Gumblies. The sheep are also smaller, and by the 
natives are reckoned inferior meat ; but, whether or not this would 
coincide with European taste, I cannot say. This inferiority of the 
slieep and wool is attributed to the difference of soil; for all over 
the good sheep country, especially in the Harapunya-Jiully district, 
the Emy, or black soil, is prevalent. The natives, when asked how 
much it is usual for the meat or fat of a good sheep to weigh, startf 
with as much astonishment, probably, as that with which an Englih 
feeder would behold a butcher who was ignorant of what he cona- 
dered to be so obvious a matter of enquiry. The sheep here are’ 
never driven into a house. In the rainy season they are tak^to 
the wastes, and at night are .secured by a fence of dry thorns, to 
keep off the tigers, which are very numerous among the bushes; 
for in the neighbouring forests there are no trees. In the dry.sefc 
son, the Hocks are at night brought near the villages, and kept® 
the arable lands. Even there, according to the account of the 
shepherds, it is necessary to surround them with a fence of thoms. 
At this season the sheep must have drink twice a day, at noon iuid 
in the evening. In the lainy season they are never brought fhkh 
the wilds ; but folds are raised in the driest spots that can be foui^^ 
and within the enclosure of thorns the shepherds erect for thaBr- 
selves small huts. The rent is on the same footing as at Dauono- 
girt, and varies from 1 to 40 Fanarm, or from 7^ pence to almost 25 
shillings a year, according to the value of the flock. A flodt 
containing, young and old, 500 sheep and 50 Mayeaya, requires four 
men and four dogs. These are able to drive away small animals ttE 
the feline kind, but have no arms that would enable them to attack 
the tiger or leopard. In the rainy season, the ewes are milked, and 
four of them give daily a Seer, which contains 72 cubical inohw, <® 
a little more than an ale quart. It sells for three Dvldm a Seer , « 
1 J(Z. a quart. It is of the same value with cow’s milk, and is waM 
in a similar manner into Ghee, of which 22 Rupees weight requites 
eight Seers of milk ; that is to say, to make one pound of butt®, 
boiled into Ghee, requires 14| quarts of milk, ale measure. Ch®8^ 
for which ewe’s ililk is best fitted, is not known at Heriuru ; nor any 
where, I believe, in India, except where it has been introducai 
Europeans. The ewes breed once a year, but at all ceasons indif-' 
ferently. After having given five lambs, they are sold, and th® 
bring from 21- to 3 Fanams, or flum 18f to 22^ pence. The mal®itf® 
emasculated at eighteen months oM, and mre sold from six to righto*® 
months afterwards. They are never firtitened, except by the 
ral pasture ; and it is only during the rainy season that they are ffl 
tolerable condition. In the dry season the fields produce stfuredy • 
green herb. A wether at two years old brin^ five Fanams, and asoS 
three y^is old brings six Fanams, or double the price of a ei^ 
Lmb is sever used. Seven Fanams, or 4«. 4|d., is reckoned a 
prioe fine a bteedii^ ram; which ill-judged eewromy, prohaWy. 
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contributes to render the breed worse than that of Chatra-liOl- 
leal. . 

In the wastes of this part of the country some Goalas keep herds com. 
of breeding cow.s. They are never brought near the villages, and 
are exceedingly fierce ; so that no dog nor stranger can with safety 
approach them, and the males attack and kill the tiger. To the 
Ooalas, however, they are very tractable, and follow, like dogs, the 
man who leads the herd to pasture ; while the other Goalas follow, 
to bring up the young, and the stragglers. Some of the cows 
are however so vicious, that no milk can be taken from them. They 
are all white, but are not fit for carriage, being too small. They 
are Very hardy in the plough, or machine for raising water called 
Uafily ; but are rather unruly, even after emasculation ; so that an 
ox of this breed does not bring more than 40 Fanams, ll. 4«. ll|d. ; 
while the more tractable, but weaker cattle, bred in the villages, 
sell for from 60 to 70 Fanams, or from 1/. 17s. 5 to 21. 3s. 8d. Bulls 
for breeding sell for from 50 to 80 Fanams, or from 1/. 11s. 2\d. to 
21. 9s. 1 1 d. The forest males are emasculated when between two 
and three years old ; and are sold off at four, when they are fit 
fur labour. The cows have a calf once in two years, and generally 
breed five times. In the rainy season, a cow gives daily ]| Seer, 
or 90 cubical inobe# and in the hot season | Seer, or 36 cubical 
inches. The village cows being kept in the house at night, and 
being fed there, give about two Seers a day, or rather more than 
two ale quarts. These forest cattle are always kept in herds, which 
contain about 150 young and old, male and female. A herd of this 
kind requires the attendance of five men. One man carries the milk 
home to the village, and brings provisions ; for the women dare not 
approach. The other four men lead the herd to pasture. The calves 
are secured in a fold strongly defended by thorns ; and on the 
outside of this the {Goalas) cowherds buUd a small hut, in which 
they sleep surrounded by the cattle, and defended by them from 
the tigers. When water or grass fail in one part of the country, 
they remove to another, and are under the grass l enter {Hulubundi) 
of Chatrakalj exactly on the same footing with the {Donigars) shep- 
herds. « 

In the wastes bufi’aloes are never kept ; but in every house the Buflaio«s. 
■Women of the {Goalas) cowherds, and the people of the villages, 
kwp at least one or two female buffaloes ; for the greater part of 
the milk used in the country is procured &om this kind of cattle. 

Each female ought daily to give three Seers, or a little more than 
ttree ale quarts. In the rainy season, this sells at three half-pence 
a quart, in the dry season at two-pence. The village cows and 
bufialoes are pregnant one year, and give milk the other. During 
the latter, the cow, besidras supporting her calf, should give 30 S^rs 
of butter, or 22| of Ghee, worth about 7i Fanams ; that is, she gives 
lb. of butter, or l^ lb. of Ghee, worth 4s. 4jd. The female 
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1801. faufialo, besides rearing her calf, should give 35 Seers of bTdteaf,«:” ; 
Apiu.9. 2 ^^ Qf Qhee, worth 8| Fanams, or -g more than the cow. If thak^ r 
accurate, the buffalo milk must be poorer than the cow’s, as she |i«( 
one half more. The contrary opinion is commonly entertained, 
myservaa*"™® Although the air and Water oi Heriuru are reckoned salab^, 
and my people were well accommodated, they did not recover 
health, and all my stock of medicines had been long expended. 
cook died rather unexpectedly. His fever never had been severe;, tw 
paroxysms had come on as usual in the morning, and, after it wp 
over, had left him tolerably well ; but in the evening he sudd^f 
became insensible, was convulsed, and died in about an hour. Sp 
was a very thoughtless man, and much addicted to intoxication ; thoK 
therefore, who fancy that all spirituous liquors are pernicious, 
cially in warm climates, will have no difficulty is accounting for ipf 
death : • 

Biciwi ah ! nimio pociila clira mero. 


Superstitious 
tear of gho&ts- 


But let me add, 

Vobis si culpa est hilts, sua quemque sepuuntur 

Fata ; quod immeriti crimen hahent cyathi. 

For my own part, I am persuaded, that intoxication is much . 
domer a cause of disease, than is commonly alleg^; and thiftB -' 
chiefly proves injurious to the health of our seamen and soldie® 
in warm climates by making them imprudently expose themselvM 
to other causes of sickness. The two persons in my service 
are most subject to fevers, are my interpreter and painter, althonjp 
from their situation in life they are exempted from all hardshipi; , 
but from their caste they ought never to taste spirituous liquor, Md_«» 
really sober men, avoiding not only liquor, but every intoxicao^ 
drug. At the same time, a man who takes care of my tents, althoi^ 
he is exposed to all weathers, and at times to much fatigue, enjop 
perfect health, and probably keeps off the fever by copiously drinki^ 
spirituous liquors, to the use of which he is exceedingly addicted. 

The arrival of a set of fresh men, and the consequent pre{»n^ 
tions for our departure, caused great joy among my people, not 
standing their weak state. \^en the cook was taken ill, I «« 
given orders to secure his effects for the benefit of his 
children; but, on inspection after his death, no money could 
found. Whether be bad been plundered as^ soon as he becM^t 
insensible, and that a guilty consicience occasioned fears 
his companions, or whether the sudden manner of his death 
sioned suspicions, I cannot say ; but it was immediately 
that he would become a Pysachi, and all my people were 
terror. The butler imagined, that the Pysachi appeared to m® » 
night with a black silk handkerchief tied round ite brad, ®id 
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him instructions to take all the effects of the deceased to his family ; 
upon this, the butler, being a man of courage, put his shoes at the 
right side of the door, which he considered to be a sure preventive 
against such intruders. Next night a cattle-driver, lying in all the 
agonies of nocturnal terror, saw the appearance of a dog enter, and 
smell round the place where the man had died ; when, to his utter 
dismay, the spectre gradually grew larger and larger, and at length, 
having assumed the form of the cook, vanished with a shriek. The 
poor man had not the courage to use the slippers, but lay till 
morning in a kind of stupor. After this, even the minds of the Sepoys 
were appalled ; and when I happened to be awake, I heard the 
sentries, by way of keeping up their courage, singing with a tre- 
mulous voice. 


1801 . 

.»pril 1». 


CHAPTER XIX. 


1801. 

May 2. 

«Appearaiice 
the country. 


Strata. 


Slate, 


JOURNEY FROM HERIURU TO SERINGAPATAM, THROUGH 
THE WESTERN AND MIDDLE PARTS OF THE MYSORE DOMINIONS, 

May 2nd, 1801. — In the morning I went four cosses to Ellady-caray, 
of which is situated among the low hills running S. E. from GhatrcM. 

I saw no houses by the way ; but some must have been near my 
route, as in different places I observed a few fields that were eulti^ 
vated. I passed through several ruined villages. The appearance 
of the country is desolate, and it is said never to have been mneh 
better, in the memory of man. The soil is entirely poor stony land; 
and the naked rocks, in a state of decay, come frequently to the, 
surface. The grass in many places is long, but at this season it is quite 
withered ; and the only things green, that are visible, are a few wfid 
date palms {Elate sylvestris) , most of which are yq|pg. In moist 
places they grow spontaneously, and produce juice, which isoftoi 
boiled into Jagory. The hills are of no considerable height, and 
among them there is much plain ground. By the natives this is 
considered as of very little use ; but to me, mupli of it appears to be 
very capable of being rendered productive, wlienever labourers and 
stock can be found. 

Between Heriuru and EUady-caray, ^e strata are all nearly 
vertical, and of a slaty structure ; but near the surface they are m 
such a state of decay, that it would be difficult to determine the 
species. Some appeared to be the same with the quartz impregnated 
with hornblende, that is found in the western Ghats. The layers or 
plates are in general very thin. There are no veins of quartz; bteJ 
many of the strata, or rather thin plates, of which united the strate 
are composed, are fat quartz. These strata* or beds of quartz are 
from a quarter of an inch to two feet in thickness, and are often 
stained of a livjd colour, which I have no where else observed. 

The talcose argillite of Heriv/ru is here' very common, aod 
passes at times entirely into pure argillite, like the slate used ^ 
the roofs of houses- The transitions from the one stone to tl» 
other are so gradual, that it would be difficult to say where one 
and the other begins. The slate here is grey, blue, and pniplo- An 
that I saw, being near the surface, was in a state of decay, and th^ 
fore useless ; but that is the case on the surface of the bflst daw 
4^080^ jn Gotland. 
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Iron was formerly smelted at Ellady-camy from black sand, 1801- 
which was brought frAn a hill about two miles to the westward, 

Much of the vitreous scoi ioe remains where’ the furnaces stood ; but 
the work has been abandoned these sixty years : the want of fewel 
is indeed a sufficient reason. 

Ellady-caray is a small fort with about thirty houses. It has a 
plantation containing a few coco-nut palms ; and a garden, containing ^ 
betel-leaf and plantain trees, the verdure of which is very refresh- 
ing to the eye of a person coming from Heriuru. Near it there is 
a pond of dirty water full of reeds; hut no tank, as its name would 
seem to imply. The cultivation consists of Stijjay (Holcus spkafus ), 

Sarica {Paspaluni frumentaceum, Roxb.), Navonay (Panicum, itali- 
eum), and Huruli (Dolichos biflortts). 

This day has been cloudy and cool, with a threatening of rain. Wcatuer. 
The natives are persuaded, that it is the commencement of the two 
months of showery weather which precede the rainy season. 

May 3d. — I went three short cosses to Chica-iayli-caray ; that May 3. 
is, the Httle hedge tank. The country is very hilly, as we 
crossed the highest part of the ridge coming from Ckatrakal. The 
soil in general is very poor, and incapable of being rendered arable. 

I passed a ruined village surrounded by some good land, and a 
small fort with eight or ten houses. On the hills, there are a good 
many stunted trees. 

Chiea-hayli-caray is a small fort containing about forty bouses. 

The fields around, although very stony, are arable ; and between the 
stones the soil is good. Near it is a torrent, which comes from the 
hills, and runs toward the Vedavdti. It is dry in the hot season, 
but during the rains fills a large reservoir. On its bank is a fine 
coco-nut garden, where the trees grow to a larger size, are well loaded 
with fruit and are allowed no water after having been transplanted, 
and having fairly taken loot. The groimd of the garden is ploughed 
every year, and produces Horse-gram, Harica, and other dry grains. 

At Chica-hayU-caray is a furnace for melting iron ore, brought smtitci. 
from a mine called Gudera Canavay, and which is supplied with 
charcoal from the hills to the westward. The ore is brought upon 
buffaloes and asses. It is in small slaty fragments, that are broken 
to pieces with a stone, and thus separated from much sand and earth. 

These small pieces, when fit for the furnace, are about the size of a 
hazel-nut. The operation ought to be performed at the mine, to 
lessen the expense of carriage ; but the danger firom tigers prevents 
■the people from staying there longer than is absolutely nec^sary. 

The number of these ferocious ftnimalB having increased of late, has 
forced the people to relinquish a mine named Buxa Sagurda Canavay, 
which is distant from the other one coss toward the N. W. Even 
Canavay has now become very dangerom, and in the course 
of the last year three people have been destroyed. 

The manner of stnAltIng and forging the iron is exactly similar 
that used at Horay-guda, which I have described in the seventh 
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chapter of this Journal, Vol I. p. 320, 323. At the two fomaoeiMl 
here are employed twenty-two men : nine *o make charcoal, 
to dig .the ore, one to bring it from the hill (he is supplied 
the pioprietor with two buffaloes), one iron smith at the 
furnace, six bellows-men, and four hammer men. They cap saaA'' -i| 
twice a day; but the sickness of any one of the party stops tki J 
whole operation, and they meet also with frequent interruptioai:-;'* 
from holidays, and from heavy rain. On each occasion, some 
the workmen remain entirely idle, and others take day labonr faffll: 
the farmers. Each smelting requires five baskets of prepared f'f 
one basket weighing 1172 Budus, or rather more than 29f Bk % 
The smelting also requires ten baskets of charcoal; each wei^ij^;’; 
514 Budus, or lb. The weight of the charcoal is thereto*; 
nearly equal to that of the ore; but the imperfection of 
furnace renders the operation very incomplete. The metal i,): 
never liquified by the greatest heat which the natives can exdta J 
the particles are only so softened as to adhere together, while 
earthly matters are half vitrified. When the smelting suco66&;(| 
properly, the mass of iron is forged into twenty-one plough-duttWl >' 
when it succeeds ill, it pelds only fifteen. Those pieces of ira>,;: ' 
weigh on an average 75 Budus; so that the greatest produce of 
ore is less than 27 per cent of malleable iron ; while the workiBitt;| 
sometimes are able to extract little more than 19 per cent ; but tbs 
is probably more owing to their want of skill, than to the poverty d 
the ore. The plough-share is worth J Fanam ; so that the iron sells ^ 
for rather more than 7s. 3|^. a hundred weight. The workmen a» ( 
paid by a division of the iron. Every 42 plough-shares are th# ; 
■distributed ; 


To the proprietor 
To the 9 charcoal makers 
To the iron-smith 
To the 4 hammer-men 
To the 6 bellows-men 
To the miner 
To the bufialo driver 


11 

3 # 

7 

S 

1 


42 

By this it would appear, that the expense of the fire amounts to^- 
parts of the whole value of the iron. The utmost that a eonm^ v 
labourer can make at this work is 1 J penny a day ; but should 
operation succeed ill, he may get only If^ penny. This bwag 
very small wages, the worlmen have probably concealed 
parts of their profit The expenses of the proprietors are as Mlowj’ 

For bellows Htnams IW 

For sactifioes ^ 

For tax to govemnmt ... 375 


m 
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For this, when the operations succeed, he is repaid by 45 days- 1801. 
working, and all the remainder of what he receives is clear profit ; 
for the workmen build the huts and furnaces, which are exooedingly 
rude; and the iron-smith provides hammers, anvils, forceps, and 
every implement except the bellows. 

There is here a small manufiicture of horse-shoes and bob-nails. Nail makers. 
It contains three anvils, at each of which are employed five men ; 
one who manages the iron, and who furnishes all the tools ; one who 
manages the fire ; one to work the bellows ; one to hammer the 
iron, as it is held by the foreman ; and one who finishes the nail 
by giving it a head The utmost that five men at one anvil can 
make in a day is 1 200 nails. The four last mentioned workmen pro- 
vide charoeal. Their wages are, 

To the foreman 2 Jumshiru Pagodas for the month of 30 working 
days, or rather less than pence a day. 

To each of the other workmen 1 Pagoda, or 3 J pence a day. One 
half of their time is probably emplo 3 'edin preparing charcoal. 36,000 
hob-nails cost for manufacturing 6 Pagodas, or almost 2,1. 6s. 9-\d. 

4th if ay. — I went one coss south, to see the mine At Uudera mbj 
C amvay, and having examined it, I returned to Chica-bayli-caray. The 
road passes through a valley surrounded by low hills, and about half 
way there is a fortified village. At the bottom of the hill on which 
the mine is, there is a plain of a very good soil, which would be the 
most proper place of residence for the smelters. 

On the road, I met with an image of Hanumanla, going on an 
annual visit that he makes to his master at a temple called Kamesuwa. 

From the neighbouring villages he was attended by all the better 
sort of inhabitants, male and female, young and old ; the Sicabhac- 
tars excepted, who abominate both this idol and that of his master 
Vishnu. The people composing the train of the god were very 
irregular and disorderly ; but they had collected together a number 
of flags, and insignia of honour, with every thing that could be 
found in the country capable of making a noise. The men who 
carried the idol said, that the god would rest himself at a Mandapum 
near Ramesioara, and allow his followers to assemble, and form 
themselves into some order ; after which he would visit the image of 
Mama ; and, having returned to the Mandapam, he would sit in 
state ; while for his amusement the people played before this build- 
ing. The BraAmans would then sell them some victuals, which were 
consecrated 'by having been dressed in the temple, and offered to the 
god with the proper incantations {Mantrams). Having feasted on 
these, the image would return to his own temple, attended as on his 
outset. This is what is called a Jatram ; and had the image been 
that of one of the great gods, it would have been carried in a Bath, 
or ohmot ; but for Hanumunta a litter is suflBcient. 

Oudera Canavay, orthe horse-hill, is a hummock about a hundred 
»nd fifty feet in perpendicular height. The north end is steepest, the 
slope toward the south being gentle. The east and west sides also 
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are pretty steep. The native.s say, that Doray-guda is about | 
cosses to tlie S. E., and that there is a continued ridge of low M 
extending the whole way between the two mines ; but none of 
contain ore. 

The surface of Cudera Canavaij is smooth, and is not in 
by rocks. The soil is a poor red earth. T saw only one 
hcemntites ; and that, when compared with the fine masses 
on the surface of Doray-guda, is very poor, and ill-formed, 
whole extent of the hill is not great, and the miners have coni 
themselves with digging the ore from the surface of the 
its summit. No shaft nor pit having been made, I cannot &i^ 
any estimate of the quantity of ore remaining. The mine appe^j..® 
to be much richer than that of Doray ; for the quantity of 
stone intermixed with the ore is very small. This barren 
resembles the ore very much ; and, no doubt, could the natives exto^JS 
it, contains much iron. The specimen which I have brought 
has concentric layers somewhat like a log of wood. The supernal:, 
earth in most places is not above a foot thick. On digging into 
the miner comes to a mixture of ochres, earth, and ore, in a tabnWls 
form. This mixture sometimes extends in depth so far as has 
wrought, which nowhere, that I saw, exceeded five or six fwfc w 
other places the miner meets with large masses of ore, oonsisti^i^? 
a number of plates united together like schistus. This by the miB#4 
is called black iron-stone. These masses have a tendency to diywltit 
into rhomboidal fragments. In other places, the ore is found ink; w 
number of flat pieces, divided by fissures into parallelograms, perha|l 
three inches long, two broad, and one thick. These fragmentswj.^ 
placed in layers contiguous to one another ; but they are separateqMj^ 
the slightest force, the fissures being filled up with reddish ochre. ® 
the workmen this is called red-ore ; and because it is taken out of^l 
mine with the least trouble, it is most esteemed. All the 
when broken to small pieces, and rendered proper for the 
are quite the same. The manner of working is very simple. IW >|| 
miner forms a cat with a perpendicular surface, and throws all^ 
rubbish down the declivity. He then continues cutting 
the hill, with his perpendicular surface, two or three feet in h^^w. g 
He works with a pick-axe, and cuts promiscuously through '.M 
stones, and ore. Having brought down a sufficient quantity, he tw 
the fragments ; and, having picked out the smaller pieces of 
he throws down the hill all the earth, ochres, barreu stone, and la^# 
masses of ore; for the trouble of breaking any of these into 
the size of the fist, is greater than that of cutting down 
the hill. I observed nothing like strata in the mine, and look^^;; » 
the present shape assumed by the ore, as of very recent date, 
the rubbish thrown down by former miners, which consists in a "4 
measure of ferruginous particles, these ha'^ I imagine, uniteo ; 
their present fom ; and the layers may be often observed 4 

with me roots vegetables. Indeed, the process is probably b®* 
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regularly going on ; and until the hill be entirely consumed, the isoi. 
mine may be continued to be wrought in the same manner as it isN»y *■ 
at present. 

On the N. E. side of the hill from which I ascended, the strata s,rataui.artiit 
are in general vertical, and run from S. easterly to N. westerly. They***'"' 
are of quartz blended with hornblende, forming a hard, very tough, 
and sonorous stone intersected with fissures, but free from venigen- 
ous matters, and having a slaty structure, with plates from an inch to 
a foot in thickness. In other places, this stone is not vertical, but has 
only a dip toward the east. In this I fre(|uently observed the quartz 
and hornblende disposed in alternate layers ; that is to say, certain 
alternate thin portions of the quartz were less impregnated with the 
hornblende than those that intervened. From the disposition of these, 
the stone looked as if at one time it had been fluid, and had jthen un- 
dergone an undulating motion ; for the different coloured portions 
were disposed somewhat like the colours on marbled paper, or like the 
fibres in a knot of timber. To give a proper idea of this would require 
a specimen ten feet in diameter ; but even in the specimen which I 
brought away, it is observable, although that has suffered a consider- 
able decay. I had no means of breaking a specimen from the cen- 
tre of the rock. 

Here I also observed a rock of a similar nature, but divided into 
rhomboidal fragments by wide fissures, some of whijh were empty, 
and others filled with veins of fat quartz, which must therefore be 
of later origin. This resembled the rock described in the seventh 
chapter of my Journal, Vol. I., p. 323 at Mcdaiswara Pagoda, near 
Madana Mada, which is about eight cosses from hence toward the 
8.E. There, however, the veins of quartz formed a complete net- 
work, involving the fragments of the original stone, which contained 
little or no hornblende. 

5th May.—l went to Muteodu, distant three cosses. On the iuy a. 
way I passed through three little vallies, containing a good deal 
rice-ground, with plantations of coco and betel-nut palms. These 
seemed to be very ruinous. In the first valley I passed a large 
fortified village, named Cagald Cutty, which on each side had a fine 
tank. Where I crossed the second valley, there were also two fine 
tanks, that supplied the rice-grounds of thirty villages, among which 
the most distinguished was called Lacky kully. These village having 
been laid waste, the valley has since become so infested by tigers, 
that the few remaining inhabitants are daily deserting it. The third 
Talley is the smallest. 

Muteodu is situated in a valley similar to the othere, but much missuuB. 

, wider. Near it is a fine reservoir, which however at a moderate 
expense might be greatly improved. When the rainy season com- 
ffleneas early, this fank supplies water for two crops of rice in the 
year, and never fails to |^ord a supply for one crop. The farmers do 
not commence cultivati<m intil the Tank is full, m then they are secure 
from all accidents. The Vedawdti is distant one coss to the west, 
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Its banks, according to the natives, afford many places where <lan ^4 
might be formed to great advantage. At a place called Mari Oana- 
vay, they say, that by building a mound between two hills 500 yards 
distant, an immense reservoir might be formed, which would convert 
a large proportion of the Heriurv, district (Tahoe) into rice-grounds. 
It would, however, inundate the present situation of many villages. 
At Canguncly, in the Garuda giri district, a dam might be constructed 
for SOOO Pagodas, that in three years would repay itself by the 
increase of revenue. 

In the reign of Krishna Raya, a native of Lucky hully, named 
Ghiriuppa Nayaka, was in the service of the king at Anagundi, and 
was a person of extraordinary strength and courage. An elephant, 
having broken loose, had got into the court-house, and could not 
be secured, until Ghiriuppa boldly seized on him by the tusks, and, 
having fastened a rope to his trunk, led him to the stables. As a 
reward for his intrepidity, the king created Ghiriuppa Polygar of 
his native town Lacky hully, with villages in the neighbourhood to 
the annual value of 9000 Pagodas, or 3120?. 8s. Ad. His tribute 
was 300 Pagodas a year, and he was bound to support 700 foot 
soldiers. In case of war, he left 300 of these in the country for its 
defence, and for the maintenance of order ; and he was bound to join 
the king’s standard with 400 men, whom he commanded in person. 
While on this service, he received five Pagodas a day, or about 
31s. Zd. for his fiwn subsistence ; and the same sum for the subsist- 
ence of his whole corps. There have been twelve Polygars of 
this family ; and Haluppa Nayaka, the present representative, from 
whom I have this account, is an elderly man. 9e says, that 
the nephew of Ghiriuppa removed the seat of government to 
Mufeodu. When the Chatrakal Polygars became powerful, those 
of Muteodu, who, although they wear the Linga, are oi the same 
family, submitted to the authority of their kinsmen. Their 
tribute was increased to 500 Pagodas a year, and they supported 
the former military establishment. Haluppa married a daughter 
of the last Chatrakal Raja ; but although she is still living, ho 
has no children. When he observed the power of Myder in- 
creasing, he was induced to assist that artful chief in the first 
siege of Chatrakal. After that was raised, his father-in-law, justly 
enraged at his conduct, attacked his country. In the month Asha- 
dha of the year Velumbi, he laid siege to Muteodu, and three days 
afterwards took it by assault. Having plundered the town, he 
carried his rebellious son-in-law to CJoatrakal, where he was kept in 
close confinement, but without ill usage, until he was released by 
Hyder, who took that city in Magha of the same year, or about the 
beginning of the year of our Lord 1778. Haluppa, although relea^ 
from prison, was entirely neglected by Hyder, and never wm restored 
to My part of his territory ; a treatment tha^e richly merited. Se 
retired at first to Hagalawadi ; but twelve yemff^ he returned to 
teodu, whwe he o^mpi^ a hut, and lives in great poverty. His p^aee 
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has in a great measure gone to ruin ; but some portion of it has been 1801- 
lately repaired for a public ofBce, and for the residenoe of the Amildar. 

The fort of Muteodu never was strong : but in Raluppa’s go- Mtdcadu. 
vemment it contained about 2000 houses, which are now reduced to 
120 . 

The most remarkable thing about the place is a manufacture of 
the glass that is used for making the rings which are worn round the 
wrists of the native women, and are called Ballay in the langpiage of 
Karnata, and Bangri, or Bangadi, in that of the Mussulmans. The 
glass is very coarse and opaque, and much more of it is made than is 
here wrought up into ornaments. Great quantities of it are bought 
by the Bangri-makera from the westward. It is of five colours ; black, 
green, red. blue, and yellow : the first is in most demand. 

All the materials for making the glass are found in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but their value cannot be ascertained, as the glass-makers 
pay a rent for them, and collect them by means of their own work- 
men ; so that they are never sold. 

In the hot season, the Soula Munnu, or soda in the form of Q, SouUt Munnuf 
white efiloreseence, is found in several places near this, on the sur- 
face of sandy fields. Little of it now remains ; for there have been 
several showers, which have washed away the greater part. For the 
exclusive privilege of collecting it the glass-makers pay 48 Oa. Pagodaa 
(14f. 19s. 8Jd.) They make it into oakes, in the same manner as 
the people of Chena-pcdtana do ; a process that I-have described in 
the third chapter of this Journal, Vol. I., p. 104 &c. The intention 
of making it into these cakes is probably to free it from earthy matter ; 
but for making glass, this is perhaps no advantage, as the earth with 
which it is mixed is chiefly a quaxtzose sand. These cakes contain 
at least one half of their bulk of cow-dung, and from that cause are 
m fact inflammable. They are prepared for making glass by being 
burned, and of course afford an exceedingly impure alkali. It might 
bo procured pure by lixiviation, and filtrating it through barrows of 
earth, as is usually done in India with culinary salt. The only objec- 
tion to this is the scarcity of fuel, although much of the evaporation 
might be performed by the sun. 

The glass-maker’s furnace here is rather better than that of Gke- oiass maktr * 
na-pattana; but still it is extremely rude. The manufacturers say, 
that when the army of Lord Cornwallis ^ft Seringapatam, they ga- 
fliered with much pains a great number of broken bottles, which they 
found where he had encamped. These they thought a treasure ; but, 
after having been at the expense of bringing the bottles to Muteodu. 
they found, that their furnace was not suffimently strong to liquefy 
European glass. The bottles were then reduced to powder, and mixed 
■with alkali ; but these materials produced only an useless white mass. 

Our glass, therefore, is considered by them as useless as our oast iron ; 

neither of these substance are in a state upon which the fires of 
the natives have any effect. 
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The furnaces are constructed in a high terrace, which is built 
against the inside of the town- wall, and are in form of a dome, or like 
an oven, eight feet in diameter, and about ten feet in height. The 
annexed section of one furnace (Plate XXXIII. Figure 81) will 
assist the reader to comprehend the description. The oven is not 
arched, but contracted above into a circular opening, about 
eighteen inches in diameter, by making the upper rows of stone* 
project beyond those below them. At the bottom of the furnace, in 
the side opposite to the town-wall, is a small opening, through which 
the fuel is supplied. The crucibles are oblong, as in the figure, 
and would contain about 5^ Winchester gallons. Having been filled 
with the materials, they are lowered down into the furnace by the 
apeiiure in the top, by which also the workmen descend. They 
first place a rpw of the crucibles all round the furnace, with their 
bottoms to the wall, and their mouths sloping inwards. In this 
position they are secured bj’ a bed of clay, which covers the cruci- 
bles entirely, leaving their open mouths only exposed. Above thi* 
row another is placed in a similar manner, and then a third and a 
fourth. The furnaces vary- in size, from such as can contain fi% 
crucibles thus disposed, to such as can contain twice that number. 
The fuel consists of small .sticks, which having been gathered a 
year are quite drj'. A quantity having been put in the bottma of 
the furnace, the workmen ascend, and some burning coals are thrown 
upon, the fueL By the opening below, fresh fuel is added night 
and day, unti^ the time allowed for vitrifying the materials has 
expired. The fire is then allowed to burn out, and the furnace to 
cool. Afterwards the workmen descend, and take out the cruciblre, 
which must be broken to get at their contents. 

The first operation is to make a frit, called Bilizii. The mate- 
rials for this are, powdered white fat quartz 1 part ; and prepared 
soda, or Soulu, 6 parts : the crucibles are filled with these mix^; 
and the fire is kept up five days. Every crucible gives a Maund of 
40 Cucha Seers, or 24J lb. of Bilizit. 

To make the black glass : for every 40 crucibles, take prefwred 
soda 1 Candy, or 18 bushels ; and powdered frit \ Gaudy, or 4,®^ 
bushels : mix them, and fill the crucibles. The crucibles having 
been put into the furnace, a fire is kept up for eight days and nights; 
so that the flame rises three cubits above the aperture at the ttm of 
the dome. Each crucible ^ves a Maund, ov 24^ pounds of glass* 
of a black, or rather of an intensely dark grass-green colour. It 
.sells for 4 Fanatns the Maund, or lls. 6Jei. a cwt. It is evident 
from this, that only ^ of the materials em^oyed are silicious emcth; 
the remainder is the impure salt called prepared Soulu. 
the operation, part of thus is di.'sipated ; and part of it forms on tno 
surface of the glass a pure white crust, an inch in thickness. TtefS 
used by the inhabitants for culinary salt, but in fact it is cbi^y 
soda. 
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To make green glass : for 40 crucibles, take 1 Candam, or isoi- 
bushels of prepared Soulu ; 5 Colagas, or 4/^ bushels of powdered ia.-s 
frit; 1 Mound, or 24 J lb. of the powder of an ore called JKemudu; 

4 Seers, or SJjIb. of an ore called Uari-cuUu ; and 24 See-rs, or 13^% lb. 
of calcined copper reduced to powder. These materials having 
been mixed and put into the crucibles, these are properly disposed 
in the furnace, and a fire is kept up for nin% days and nine nights. 

For the first five days the fuel is added slowly, so that the flame 
just rises to the aperture ; and afterwards it is not necessary to 
occasion quite so great a heat as for the frit, or black glass. The 
copper is calcined by burning it, on the fire-place in the bottom of 
the furnace, during the whole nine days that are required to make 
this glass. Each crucible produces 1 Maund and 12 Seerg of green 
glass, which sells at 6 Fanams the Maund, or 17s. a cwt. The 
saline crust, formed on the .surface of this glass, is considered by 
the natives as unfit for eating. 

To make the red glass : for every 40 crucibles, take the same He i ju™ 
quantity of prepared Soulu, and frit, together with 5 Maunds, or 
121 Jib. of powdered Kemudu. For fifteen days and nights these 
must be fused with a moderate fire. Each crucible gives 1 J Maund 
of glass, which sells for 6 Fanams a Maund, or 17s. 3Jd. a hundred 
weight. 

To make the blue glass ; for every 40 crucibles, take the same bi.i€ gu«. 
quantity of prepared soda, and powdered frit, as for the others. To 
wese add 24 Seers, or 13j®^y lb. of calcined copper, and an equal 
quantity of powdered Cari-cullu. For fifteen days and nights these 
materials also must be burned, with a moderate fire. FOTmerly, the 
workmen used to put in only twelve Seers of calcined copper, with 
an equal quantity of a blue substance called Runga. The merchant, 
however, who supplied them with this article, having died, they 
have not for some time past procured any, and have been obliged 
to make up the deficiency by a double proportion of copper. What 
the Runga is, I cannot say. The natives know that it is not blue 
vitriol : it may perhaps be smalts. 

To make Hulledi, or yellow glass : for every 40 crucibles, take vdiow 
the usual quantity of prepared soda ; add to it 5 Colagas, or 
bushels of native soda, from which Jl.the small stones have been 
picked, but which of course contains a good deal of sand. For 
fifteen days these are burned with a slow fire. Each crucible gives 
a Maund of a wax-coloure d g lass, which sells for four Fanams a 
Maund, or 11s. fijd. a cwt. Wheso this glass is wrought up into rings 
(Bangris), it receives a bright yellow colour by enamelling it with 
the melt^ cakes of the following metals : 5 parts of lead, and one 
of tin are calcined together. Then one part of Sotu, or zinc, is 
calcined in a separate crucible. The two edces are then mixed, and 
farther calcined, until they b^in to adhere together. They are 
then powdered in a mortar. When the {Bangri^ ring-maker is at 
work, he melts some of this powder ; and, while the ring is hot, 
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1801. with an iron rod he applies a little of the powder to the surface of 

the glass. 

welther. 6th Mat ). — In the evening of the 5th there was much thunder, 

with heavy squalls of wind from every quarter of the compass, and 
some severe showers of rain. The thunder continued all night, and 
the morning looked so threatening that I did not set out till after 
breakfast. The weather, however, has now become so cool, that I 
did not feel the least inconvenience from being all day in the open 
air. 

I had intended going to Hoaw-durga, and had sent my spare 
tents to that place ; but, finding it necessary to look after the mines, 
which produce the ores called Kemodu and Cari-cullu, 1 was 
obliged to alter my plan. Neither could I get any accurate infor- 
mation concerning the situation of these mines ; some of those 
even, who were employed in bringing the ore, called them two 
cosses distant, while others stated their distance at three times as 
much. . 

Mine of Cari- I went first in search of the Cari-cullu, and proceeded on the 

way by which I came yesterday, till I reached the small vt^ey 
nearest Muteodu, distant from thence about f of a coss, or two mil«.. 
Here I passed a small village named &ida Gondana hully, and caiM 
to a low hill, which is called Malaya Maluppa, after a temple dedi- 
cated to Siva. This hill forms the eastern boundary of the valley, and 
is of no considerable height. The mine of Cari-cullu is on its ascent, 
and is readily discernible from a number of bluish-black stones, 
that lie on the surface of the ground. No excavation has been 
made. The Cari-cvMu is found, in detached masses, on the surfew, 
mixed with the stones. These stones are often so much tinged by 
the metal, as hardly to be distinguishable from it ; but are known 
by being broken, when their stony nature appears evident. Soma 
of them, when broken, appear internally to have undergone littla 
change, and are evidently fat white quartz ; the appearance of the 
internal parts of others has been so much altered, that had I not 
observed them in all intermediate gradations, I should never have 
supposed them to have been of a quartzy nature. The mas^ 
of stone are much more numerous than those of the Cari-etM^ 
owing probably to the quantity of the last that has been removed 
from the surface. Deeper in the earth it is probably found in a 
great proportion, but there has been no occasion to make any ex- 
periment by digging. The extent of ground which the name 
occupies may be about 200 yards square. The Cari-cullu literal^ 
signifies the black stone. It is found in maizes about the »ze w 
the fist, and has a very strong resemblance to the black 
Manganese. By the usual process, however, for discoverii^ ^ 
calx of that metal, I have not been able to obtain any ; nor n»dew 
any thing else, except a brown ccAx of iron. The ore howevta, 
w]^u h^ted, r^^y gives out a considerable quantity of oxyg^ 
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Immediately N. W. from the mine, and on the declivity of the 2801. 
same hill, is a singular stratum of rock. It has every appearance d,, 

of a rock that has formed the channel of a river, being water-worn, mine, 
and excavated into round pits or pots, exactly like the rocks on which 
a rapid stream has long acted. This is an appearance, concerning 
which any one, who has been accustomed to a mountainous, well- 
watered country, can hardly be mistaken ; yet, as the rock is situ- 
ated on the declivity of a hill, and has a valley immediately below 
it, and parallel to its course, it is impossible, without a total change 
having taken place in the face of the country, that it could have 
formed the bottom of a river. At present there is no stream in the 
valley. This rook runs nearly north and south, and is quite vertical. 

It is a Sienite; sometimes of a homogeneous grey colour, and at 
other times composed of alternate grey and white layers, which 
last consist of the quartz and felspar entirely. These layers are of 
very various thicknesses, and are sometimes straight, and sometimes 
disposed in swirls, like a knot of timber. Although it has the 
appearance of having suffered much decay, this stone possesses a 
very high degree of toughness. 

Having examined this mine, I returned almost to Mv.teodu, and 
then proceeded south to a small village, named Cadu-caray, three 
oosses distant. The country is not hilly, and in most places is fit 
for the plough ; but almost the whole is waste. I saw only one 
I village, named Chica Tayeu-lawati ; but I passed several small 
1 collections of huts belonging to Goalaru, or keepers of cattle. Toward 
I the east was arangeof hills, running from Chatrakalto Chica Aayakana 
I . hully. Toward the west is a level country, interspersed with a few 
, low detached hills. On the most remarkable of these is placed 
Hosso-durga, or the new castle. 

The soil is in general poor, and the rocky strata of fiequently come strata- 
, to view. Among these are very extensive strata of quartz, and of 

quartz intermixed with felspar of a white colour.^ Intermixed with 
these are strata of white quartz, and black mica, disposed in alternate 
layers, firmly united, and forming a very hard stone. 

Cadu-caray is in Budihalu district, and is under the manage- a^i***;- rate- 
' ment of the Amildar of Muteodu, although it does not form a part 
of the Chatrakal principality. The Amildar, therefore, accour^ to 
the Subadar of Chatrakal for Muteodu, and to the Beican of Mysore 
ior Budihalu. In the time of the kings of Anagunda themstncts of 
Budihalu {oimei the territory of a Poly gar, named Shirmia Nayaka, 
who was of the Ooala caste. It was then valued at 12,000 C. Cagodas, 
or 3744/. 9s. 7d. a year; but of this he paid one hall as tribute. 

I After the Mussulmans had taken Sira from the Batna-gm Polygars, 
and had made it the reaidenoe of a Nabob, or Subadar, they seized on 
Budihalu, and soon afterwards it was given in J^htre to Ismael 
Mumm.ud Khan : he transmitted it to his son of the same n^e , 
from whom it was taken by Syder, after he haft conquered Sira, 
tmael Mummud Khan raised the revenue to 20,000 Pagodas a year 
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(6240/. 15s. Owing to a want of inhabitants, Pamfy 

reduced the revenue to 15,000 Pagodas-, but were there p’ 
cultivators, the former revenue, it is said, would not bear '■ ' 
them. North from Cadu-camy is a small river, that never . ’ " 
dries, and is named Mavana Canavay holay. It comes from thU 
to the westward ; and after tilling two tanks, runs into the Ff '' 
at Niruvugullu. 

7th May — I went in the morning to examine the mine of ’ 

and another of iron, concerning which I had received L.! ' 

on the preceding evening. The ore is smelted here in tl“ 
manner as at Ghicabayli-caray. When the process fails, a 
porous mass is obtained, which has a greater resemblance to ( 
iron than any thing that I have seen produced in India. 
is useful in a furnace of lower power, and gives an iron softay 
the common kind ; and from this soft iron are usually fos 
hoes, and other digging instruments of the natives. 

Doda Jtashy Guda, or great heap hill, which contains 1- 
is a peak about three hundred feet in height, and a mile in* . 
that forms part of a ridge running nearly north and south, • ^ 

east from Cadu-caray. Between the mine and this village ff 
ridge, on the northern extremity of which is a temple dedaS. 
Ranga and named Mavana Canavay, from which the rivulet 
has its source. _ ^ 

As I ascended this nearest ridge, the first rock which 
an earthy quartz, or hornstone, divided by fissures in aU ^ 
and having some of these fissures filled with viens of -i 
This rock is not vertical, but dips much toward the east - 
on, the common rock consists of alternate parallel lay^ 
united, of white arid quartz, and of browniron shot quartz, , , , 
stone. These layers are sometimes plain, and at others 
swirls ; and as the stone in decay, by the attrition of its 
angles, has a great tendency to assume a cylindric^ — 
always breaks in masses truncated at right angles to the 
often found in pieces which have a strong resemblaiioe to fwl. 
wood. The stone does not break regularly in the direotuffl % 
layers, which are disposed in the same line with the strrfs* 
are vertical, and run nearly north and south. I am by b® 
sure of the nature of the brown part of this stone. 
possibly be hornblende overcharged with iron ; and the , 
VPiatArrIsi.v •nAftrlir in fKa .stronfflv COIBffl® 


yesterday nearly in the direction of its strata, strongly 
opinion. ■ . , .g 

Between the two ridges I came to the channel of a 
Aladi-holay, which at present is quite dry. Here I foni®™ 
whence the glass-makers procure the ore called Kemod^ - 
three quarters of a mile the bed of the rivulet is fiDed — ^ ^ 
of a steel-grey colour. Many of these are the irwi — 
Kemodu. It is in water-worn masses, firom the size of a 
downwards, and possesses the external characters of ^ 
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of Manganese. "WTien powdered, it is attracted by the magnet. 1801. 
Intermixed with the Kernodu are other masses of a similar appearance, ’’’ 

but which are useless. On breaking these, they are found to be in 
all the intermediate stages of maturation, from the common rock 
before described, to almost perfect ore. 

On ascending the eastern bank of the rivulet, beyond the mine Sontrt' nf th« 
oi Kemodu, I came to a conical peak on the eastern ridge; and 
observed, that all the stones on its side were stained with the steel 
grey of that ore. I saw none perfect on it ; but on breaking the 
stones I found them in all stages, from the rude rock, to a state 
approaching to maturity. Indeed, many grains of pure Kcmodu were 
very discernible, imbedded thickly in the substance of these stones. 

Immediatrfy south from this, is the peak called Doda Husky 
Gttda, whence the iron ere which supplies the forges is procured. 

This ore is quite the same with the black kind at Cadcra Uannray, 
but it is disposed in a different manner. It is imbedded in largo 
irregular cavities of the barren stone, or matrix. This consists of 
plates that are separable without much difficulty, and which, I have 
no doubt, are the biown layers of the common stone of the hill 
separated by the white ones having been corroded by iron. It is, no 
doubt, a primeval rock ; and its strata may be traced running in 
the direction of the meridian, and in general vertically. The ore is 
similarly composed of plates ; and fibers of the roots of plants are 
found to have penetrated into the itiierstices; but this, I am inclined 
to think, has happened after the surface ha.s been expo.sed by the 
miners. I also suppose, that the ore has once been the common 
stone of the hill, and has afterwards been more and more impreg- 
nated with iron by some process unknown to us ; in the same man- 
ner as, I suppose, has taken place in the ore called Kernodu. The 
various gradations from the perfect stone to the perfect ore is the 
circumstance that induces me to form this opinion. A portion of 
the rock, having been cut down with a vertical smooth face 
about three feet deep, presented an apoearance similar to that in 
Plate XXXIII. Fig. 82. The centnal parts are of the ore, .ami 
contain the roots of plants between their jdate.s. 'I h,? upper layer.s 
are of the barren matrix. I brought away, .o-s a speeimon, the upper 
extremity of the ore, with part of the matrix adhering. Owing to 
the nature of the mine, the manner of working it is somewhat 
different from that used at Cudera Canavay, .and the workmen arc 
forced to dig the ore from under the caverns ot the matrix. I no 
where saw that they had ventured in farther than ten or twelve 
feet ; so that I cannot say, whether or not the internal part.s of the 
bill contain any veins, or rather beds, of ore. Opt-nings have Iteeu 
made in various places for about a quarter of a mile in length, which 
seems to be the extent of the mine. 

Having examined Doda Eashy, I descende.d by the hank.s of the 
Akdi-holay, till it came oppc«ite to the temple of Itanga, wlmre it ’ 
joins the Havana Canavay. Here both stream.^ pa.-!.v betuaan tie; 
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hill on which the temple stands, and one placed at no great distance 
to the north. The opening has been filled up by moundf which, so 
long as it remained entire, formed a fine reservoir that watered a 
hundred Candacas of rice-land. The mound has long ago been 
broken ; and it is said, that to repair it would cost three thousand 
Pagodas, or 936/. 2s. A^d. As Paddy, when very cheap, sells at one 
Pagoda a Candaca, and as the government receives one half of the 
produce, which is here on an average forty seeds, even allowing 
that there should be only one crop in the year, the expense <rf 
rebuilding the tank would be repaid by less than two years rent. 

All over the Chatrakal principality, of which Hosso-durga forms 
a part, the rice crop is of little importance ; the rent is no higher 
than that for dry grains, and little labour has been bestowed on irri- 
gation. Here the rent is high, being one half, or even more, of the 
produce ; the fields are very productive, and many excellent Taidta 
have been constructed. Most of these were made during the 
government of the Shirmia family. 

From this ruinous Tank I went about two cosses to a fortified 
village, containing about forty houses, and called Doda Tayculawati. 
It is situated in the open country of the Budihalu district. The 
country is at present extremely unhealthy, even to those bom in it. 
Almost every family has some person ill with the fever ; and no less 
than eight persons in the house of the Amildar of Budihalu are now 
labouring under that disorder. The natives say, that the fever wifl 
stop immediately after the commencement of the rainy season, This 
year has been uncommonly unhealthy, owing to its having been 
unusually hot. 

In every part of the Budihalu district the wild date {Elate eyl- 
iiestns) is very common, but is of little use except for fuel. The 
present number of inhabitants cannot consume a hundredth part of 
the juice that could be extracted from it. This tree imght be a soui^ 
of considerable advantage, could a good spirit be extracted from ite 
Jagory, of which I think there is little doubt; but from the wretch- 
ed stills of the natives this can never be expected. 

8th May . — I went three cosses to Belluguru, and by the wa^ 
passed two Tanks and villages. All the country near the road is 
level enough for the plough, and clear from trees ; but, the anny ot 
Purseram Bow having passed this way, very little of it is cultiva^ 
Some of the soil is rocky ; a good deal is rich land ; but by far the 
greater part is poor gravelly land ; fit enough, however, 

Hwndi {Bolichos biflorus), Shamay {Panicum miliar e, E. M.),aiia 
other such crops. 

Belluguru is a small fortified village with 150 houses. It 
ed less than usual from the Marattahs, as before the invasion 
Purseram. its houses amounted to only two hundred. It is a jrart 
the Qantda-giri district, which has long formed a part of the dmni- 
nions of the Mysore family. Near it is a very large reservoir. 
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Owing to the mud deposited by the water, these Tanks fill 1801. 
gradually at the bottom ; so that once in three or four years 
this mud must either be removed, or an addition must be made to * * 
the height of the bank ; otherwise the reservoir becomes useless. 

The mud being an excellent manure for the neighbouring dry lands, 
as much of it as possible should be taken away, and spread on them. 

In other respects, the raising of the bank is the most advantageous 
manner of repairing a Tank, as it requires the least outlay of money. 

It ofiers also another advantage. If the sluice, through which the 
water is let out to irrigate the fields, were always raised to a level 
with the mud in the bottom of the Tank, as that was deposited, the 
extent of ground, which the Tank could irrigate, would always 
increase. This, it is true, would be attended with a considerable 
expense, and is never practised ; so, in order that the plug which 
shuts the sluice may be kept clear, there is often a necessity of 
sinking a well ten or twelve feet in depth. The Tank here receives 
a stream forced by a dam from a rivulet, that comes from Garuda- 
giri, and which afterwards falls into a Tank called Belallu Samudra, 
which is one coss and a half N.W. from Belluguru,. 

In this district, and in the neighbouring one of Budihalu, all Rice-ground, 
the rice-ground is cultivated as sprouted-seed. The seed, the 
natives here say, is sown equally thick in the two districts ; yet in 
’ Budihalu the land often produces sixty fold, and the ordinary crop 
is forty seeds ; while in this district of Garuda-giri, the usual 
produce is twenty seeds, I mea.surcd a field, said to sow three 
C'ola^as of seed, or 2673 cubical inches. It contained 46,636 square 
feet. The acre, therefore, requires bushel for seed, and 

produces here, in an ordinary crop, almost 23J bushels of rough 
rice ; while in Budihalu it produces twice, or even three times as 
much. In the course of one year, there are fi’equently from the 
same field two crops of rice. The grain in the husk is worth one ^ 

Bahadery Pagoda a, Candaca, or Ilf 5 « 5 pence a bushel. The pro- 
duce of one crop is, therefore, worth about a guinea an acre. 

9th May . — In the evening and night there was much loud 9. 
thunder, with heavy rain from the sou3iward, but little wind. 1 
went four cosses to Garuda-giri, or the hill of Garuda, the eagle on 
which Vishnu rides. It is often pronounced in the oblique case 
Garudana-giri, which, by the Mussulmans, is usually corrupted to 
Ourruna-giri ; and in a map which I received, I find it called 
Gurgan-droog. The countiy through which I passed is flat, but the 
soU is rather poor. Almost the whole of it, however, is capable of 
being cultivated ; but by the Marattah invasion it has been quite 
depopulated ; and I passed only two small villages. 

At one of these villages, named Ana-giri, in the Yagati Talue, His^ry of 
I met the Amildar. He says, that his district produces an annual 
revenue of 10,000 Pagodas, or 3120i. 8s. 4d. It formerly made a 
part of the Garuda-giri district, and belonged to the Mysore Rajas. 

On the occasion of an invasion by the NiMm, Eunnama Nivjaka, 
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hill on which the temple stands, and one placed at no great distance' 
to the north. The opening has been filled up by mound? which, so 
long as it remained entire, formed a fine reservoir that watered a 
hundred Candacas of rice-land. The mound has long ago been 
broken ; and it is said, that to repair it would cost three thousand 
Pagodas, or 936/. 2s. 4^d. As Paddy, when very cheap, sells at one 
Pagoda a Candaca, and as the government receives one half of the 
produce, which is here on an average forty seeds, even allowing 
that there should be only one crop in the year, the expense of 
rebuilding the tank would be repaid by less than two years rent. 

All over the Ckatrakal principality, of which Hosso-durgafQrai& 
a part, the rice crop is of little importance ; the rent is no higher 
than that for dry grains, and little labour has been bestowed on irri- 
gation. Here the rent is high, being one half, or even more, of the 
produce ; the fields are very productive, and many excellent Tonis 
have been constructed. Most of these were made during the 
government of the Shirmia family. 

From this ruinous Tank I went about two cosses to a fortified 
village, containing about forty houses, and called Doda TayculawaH. 
It is situated in the open country of the Budiha'lu district. The 
country is at present extremely unhealthy, even to those bom in it. 
Almost every family has some person ill with the fever ; and no less 
than eight persons in the house of the Amildar of BudihaluarB now 
labouring xmder that disorder. The natives say, that the fever will 
stop immediately after the commencement of the rainy season. This 
year has been imcommonly unhealthy, owing to its having been 
unusually hot. 

In every part of the Biidihalu district the wild date [Elate syl- 
vestris) is very common, but is of little use except for fuel. The 
pre.sent number of inhabitants cannot consume a hundredth part of 
the juice that could be extracted from it. This tree might be a source 
of considerable advantage, could a good spirit be extracted from its 
Jagory, of which I think there is little doubt; but from tbe wretch- 
ed stills of the natives this can never be expected. 

8th May. — I went three cosses to Belluguru, and by the way 
passed two Tanks and villages. All the country near the road is 
level enough for the plough, and clear from trees ; but, the 
Purseram Bow having passed this way, very little of it is cultivat^ 
Some of the soil is rocky ; a good deal is rich land ; but by fer the 
greater part is poor gravelly land ; fit enough, however, for raismg 
Hurvli {Doliclws bipyrus), Shamay {Panicum miliar e, E. M.),ana 
other such crops. 

Belluguru is a small fortified village with 150 houses. It ^ffeT" 
ed less than usual from the Marattahs, as before the invasion m 
Purseram its houses amounted to only two hundred. It is a part m 
the Qaruda-giri district, which has long formed a part of the donu- 
nions of the Mysore family. Near it is a very large reservoir. 
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Owing to the mud deposited by the water, these Tanks fill 1801. 
gradually at the bottom ; so that once in three or four years “ewmir. 
Siis mud must either be removed, or an addition must be made to 
the height of the bank; otherwise the reservoir becomes useless. 

The mud being an excellent manure for the neighbouring dry lands, 
as much of it as possible should be taken away, and spread on them. 

In other respects, the raising of the bank is the most advantageous 
manner of repairing a Tank, as it requires the least outlay of money. 

It offers also another advantage. If the sluice, through which the 
water is let out to irrigate the fields, were always raised to a level 
with the mud in the bottom of the Tank, as that was deposited, the 
extent of ground, which the Tank could irrigate, would always 
increase. This, it is true, would be attended with a considerable 
expense, and is never practised ; so, in order that the plug which 
shuts the sluice may be kept clear, there is often a necessity of 
sinking a well ten or twelve feet in depth. The Tank here receives 
a stream forced by a dam from a rivulet, that comes from Garuda- 
giri, and which afterwards falls into a Tank called Betallu Samudra, 
which is one coss and a half N.W. from Belluguru. 

In this district, and in the neighbouring one of Budihalu, all nke-wonno. 
the rice-ground is cultivated as sprouted-seed. The seed, the 
natives here say, is sown equally thick in the two districts ; yet in 
‘ Budihalu the land often produces sixty fold, and the ordinary crop 
is forty seeds; while in this district of Garuda-giri, the usual 
produce is twenty seeds. I measured a field, said to sow three 
Colo-gas of seed, or 2673 cubical inches. It contained 46,636 square 
feet. The acre, therefore, requires ItVsb hushel for seed, and 
produces here, in an ordinary crop, almost 23| bushels of rough 
rice ; while in Budihalu it produces twice, or even three times as 
much. In the course of one year, there are frequently from the 
same field two crops of rice. The grain in the husk is worth one 
Bahadery Pagoda s, Candaca,oT 11^®^ pence a bushel. The pro- 
duce of one crop is, therefore, worth about a guinea an acre. 

9th May , — In the evening and night fiere was much loud s. 
thunder, with heavy rain from the southward, but little wind. I «uatry.'^*‘* 
went four cosses to Gainida-giri, or the hill of Garuda, the eagle on 
which Vishnu rides. It is often pronounced in the oblique case 
Gorudana-giri, which, by the Mussulman.s, is usually corrupted to 
Gnrruna-giri ; and in a map which I received, I find it called 
Gurgan-droog. The country through which I passed is flat, but the 
soil is rather poor. Almost the whole of it, however, is capable of 
being cultivated ; but by the Marattah invasion it has been quite 
depopulated ; and I passed only two small villagp. 

At one of thrae villages, named Ana-giri, in the Yagati Taluc, of 
I met the Amildar. He says, that his district produces an annual * 
revenue of 10,000 Pagodas, or 31201. 8s. M. It formerly made a 
part of the Qceruda-giri district, and belonged to the Mysore Rajas. 

On the occasion of an invasion by the Nizam, Hunnariia N ayaka, 
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Polygay of Tyrri-caray, i-endered such assistance to the {Curtur) 
sovereign of Mysore, that lie was rewarded by a cession of the Tagati 
Taluc. Ryder deprived the Terri-carag family of all their territorira, 
ordered them to reside at Manziir-dhad , and allowed them an annual 
pension of 2000 Pagodas, or 625/. Is. Sd. They were by caste Baydaru, 
but of a different family from the Rajas of Chatrakal. During the 
reign of the Sultan, the present heir of the family enjoyed his 
pension. On the fall of Seringapatam ho joined Ditwc/ia, and hanged 
three or four Brahmans, who were his servants, and who refused to 
follow him in his mad entei'pi’ise. He afterwards repented, and, 
having submitted, was kept in iron.s for some time at Seringapatam. 
About two months ago, the Amildar says, this Poly gar was liber- 
ated, raid received the grant of a pension of thirty Pagodas a 
month. 

Gariida-giri at one time belonged to the IJceri Polygars, frwn 
whom it was conipiered by the family of Mysore. These built the 
Biirga, or fort, which occupies the highest part of a short abrupt 
ridge, that by a .strong imagination has been fancied to resemble 
one of the rude images of Garnda. The suburb (Peita) stands at 
the foot of the hill, and is fortified. During the government of 
Tippoo, it was the nominal capital (Kasha) of smAsoph-, but that 
officer resided at Qhica-Nayakana-hully, which is twelve cosses dis* . 
tant. Garndn-giri never was a large place, and at present contains 
only about forty houses. The Amildar is a Sivabhactar ; as are 
also, according to him, by far the greater part of the neighbouring 
people ; but in the public accompts, to be hereafter mentioned, very 
few of this sect are reported. 

In all the country between this and Seringapatam, Ragy is th« 
most common crop ; and the cultivation of that grain prevails all 
the way towards Dahn Bodeeids hils, where the rice and betel-nut 
country begins. The rice-ground, according to the Amildar, pro- 
duces on an average twenty fold. 

In this part of the country there are many sheep, but few black 
cattle. The shepherds and their families live with their flocks. The 
men wrap themselves in a blanket, and sleep in the open air among 
the sheep. The women and children sleep under hemispherical bas- 
kets, about six feet in diameter, and wrought with leaves so as fo 
turn the rain. At one side a small hole is left open, through whkk 
the poor creatures can creep, and this is always turned to leeward, 
there being nothing to cover it. I have not in any other country 
seen a habitation so very wretched. 

Throughout the Chatrakal principality the roofs of the hoW* 
are terraced with mud, and this custom also commonly prev^ 0^ 
the eastern parts of Mysore, Sira, and Colar ; but the fa^on here® 
pent roofs. Although in every part of Karnata the materials »* 
Building huts are excellent, yet those with pent, and those with tot- 
raced roofe, look equally mean and rugged. 
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In a hill lying south from Garuda-giri, and called Hiricid,isoi 
there are found both sandal-wood and lac. Owing to the increaAg “ 7 and sandai. 
number of tigers, the collecting of this last has of late been given up. 

10th May . — I went two long cosses to Banawara. The country May 10 . 
through which I passed is scarcely any where too steep for the plough ; t^e’’countrj'. 
but it is almost entirely waste, and much of it is overgrown with the 
wild date, which at present is only used for firewood. The chief cause of 
the desolation which is here visible is said to be the rapacity of the Ma- 
rattahs. Within the memory of man this country has suffered two in- 
roads, one about thirty years ago by Trumbaca Mama, and another 
by Purseram-Bow. 

Banawara is one of the best mud forts that I have seen ; and, n.mmara. 
owing to its strength, it escaped from the fangs of the Marattahs. It 
is situated in a fine open country, on the side of a large Tank which 
is at present dry. The people are very subject to fevers, which can- 
not be attributed to the black clay ; for the soil is dry and sandy. It 
formerly belonged to Hari Ham Sioameswara Raya, a Poly gar de- 
scended from Belalla Raya, and of course of a most ancient family of 
the Jain religion. The ruins of their palace still occupy a consider- 
able space, and are surrounded by a very high wall, which even now 
is in good repair. The buildings within have been mean, and are 
almost entirely ruinous. This family was destroyed by Baila Khan, a 
Mussulman chief. He was expelled b^’ a Bayda named Timuppa Na- 
yaka ; he again was driven out by the Sivabliactars of Ikxvi ; and 
from them the place was taken by Chica Beta Raya, Wode/ir of Mysore, 
the 7th in ascent from the Ciirhor whom Hyder confined. On that 
chiefs getting possession of the government, Bnnairara contained 
about 2000 houses ; but most of the inhabitants, with those of five 
other towns, were removed to occupy a new city, named Naga-puri. 

In order, probably’, to secure these people and their effects from Saja-pun. 
the Marattahs, Hyder" hmlt the fort of Wa^ra-puri in a small valley, 
which is about half a coss in extent each way, and is surrounded on 
all sides by low hills, like those of Chatrakal. These hills appear to 
extend about two cosses from east to west, and three coases from 
north to south. A'aya-pttri, which stood three cosses horn Banawara, 

Was found to be excessively unhealthy ; and its situation did not 
prevent it from being plundered by the Marattahs. Hyder, there- 
fore, eighteen months after having built it, allowed the people to 
return to their former abodes. 

TIjopoo bestowed some attention in encouraging the people of 
Banawarou On the fall of Seringapatam, Bunnama Nay aka, an uncle 
of the Poly gar of Terri-caray, seized on the fort, and kept possession 
^ for two months and a half. On the approach of a detachment of 
British troops, his followers dispersed ; and the newly appointed 
Amildar, who was in the neighbourhood with 300 Candashara, seized 
him, told hung him up directly. At present, Banawara contains *>00 
houses, many of which are inhabited by Brahmans. 
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The cultivators being scarce, the oflEleers of revenue fall on a> 
cdBous plan of increasing the appearance of cultivation, and of tiu» 
getting credit for having their districts in good condition. Thiik 
a very common practice, I am told, in every part of the south (rf 
India, and is as follows. In place of letting at the fuU rent, toths 
few inhabitants that remain, as much land as they can cultivate, 
the A mildars give no man more than what his family originally pos- 
sessed ; but, when he has finished the cultivation of his paternal 
farm, the tenant is forced to plough and sow as much of the waste 
fields as he can ; and, in order to increase the quantity, no money 
rent is demanded ; but the government is contented with a share, 
of the produce, which is very small, the cultivation having been ^r- 
formed in a very imperfect manner. 

Some of the rice-lands here are let for a money rent, and sonw 
by a division of crops, which the A.Mildars allege is much the best 
mode of assessment in a country where the quantity of rain is so 
uncertain. If the rains do not come, the tenant cannot pay his rent; 
and if they come in abundance, it is but fair, that the government 
should reap a part of the benefit. This reasoning is specious ; but 
the division of crops, except under the immediate inspection of a 
small proprietor, gives such opening to fraud, that it ought to be 
utterly discarded. For the uncertainty of the seasons an easy 
remedy occurs. As, before the cultivation commences, it is ei^tly 
known, what extent of ground the water in the Tank will irrigate, 
those persons, in case of a scarcity of rain, may be exempted finau 
rent, who cannot cultivate their fields ; and there is no occasiem 
for any favour being shown to those who can get a supply of watffl. 

In this district {Taliic) good rice-land lets at twenty Bahadary 
Pagodas a Candaca, which the cultivators say is equal to the va^ 
of one half of the grain produced ; for they acknowledge, that tto 
ground produces forty fold, and value each Candaca at one Pagtoa. 
This, how'ever, is a low valuation ; for the Candaca here conta^ 
24,480. cubical inches ; so that at this rate the bushel of rough ne® 
would cost rather under 8|d. The produce of the soil here, and W 
the Budihatu district, is acknowledged to be nearly the same ; 
in the intermediate ^strict of Garnda-giri, the people acknowledl^ 
only half the quantity. The people of Banawara say, that thw 
neighbours did not impose upon me ; but that their sod is actuaiV 
inferior. I measured a plot, which was said to require a Co^gam 
seed, and found that it contained 23,255 square feet. At this 
the acre will require for seed bushel nearly, which agrees TO? 

well with the measurement at Belluguru. The acre 
duces 42x^5 bushels of rough rice, and pays 15s. Id of renh wim 
is re«^oned the value of one haK of the gi-ain produced ; but flus ¥ 
valued by at least one fourth too little. n 

In the neighbouring districts ot Garuda-giri, Banawartt,W«f*^ 
Harana-hully, Pdomwully, and Chin^-raya~pattana, the cultiiwon 
tobacco is very considerable. It is exported in large quantiu^ 
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all the countries toward the north and west. It is sown in the dry 1801. 
field, cultivated for R&gy and other similar grains, of which a crop 
must intervene between every two crops of tobacco. When the season 
proves very wet, it cannot be cultivated, and it requires a good 
Ragy soil. A few small stones do no harm, but it will not grow on 
the hard soil called Barray ; and, in fact, the soil of the first quality 
is that usually employed, though sometimes the tobacco is planted 
on the best fields of the second quality. In the three months fol- 
lowing the vernal equinox, the field ought, if possible, to be ploughed 
ten times ; but some of these ploughings are often neglected. After 
the 4th or 5th time, sheep and cattle must for some nights be kept 
on the field for manure. During the last fifteen days of the second 
month after midsummer, small holes are made throughout the field. 

They are formed with the hand, and disposed in rows distant from 
each other Ij cubit ; and in every bole a youtsg tobacco plant is set. 

This being the rainy season, the tobacco requires no watering, unless 
during the first ten days from its having been transfdanted there 
should happen to be two successive fair days. In this case, on tho 
second fair day, water must be given with a pot. On the 15th day 
a little dung is put into each hole, and the field is hoed with tho 
Cuntay. Every fourth or fifth day, until the tobacco is cut, this is 
repeated, so as to keep the soil open and well pulverised. At the end 
of a month and a half, the top shoots of the plants are pinched otf, 
and every eight or ten days this is repeated ; so that six or seven 
leaves only are permitted to remain on each stem. In tho month 
preceding the shortest day, it is fit for cutting. The stems are cut 
about four or five inches from the ground, and are then split length- 
wise; so that each portion has three or four leaves. These half 
stems are strung upon a line, which is passed through their root ends ; 
and then for twenty days they are spread out to the sun and air. 

Every third day they are turned, and they must be covered with 
mats should there happen to be rain ; but at this season that seldom 
comes. The tobacco is then taken into the house, put into a heap, 
and turned four or five times, with an interval of three days 
between each time. It is then fit for sale, and by the merchants is 
made up into bundles, which include the stems. It is sold by 
weight ; and on an average the farmer gets one Sultany Pagoda for 
evc^ four Maunds, each containing 40 Seers of 24 Rupees weight. 

This is at the rate of very nearly a penny a ]»ound, being 9s. Z\d. 
a hundred weight. In order to prepare the seedlings, a plot of ground 
must be dug in. the month which precedes the longest day. It must 
be then cleared from stones, and separated by little banks into squares 
fw watering, in the same manner as in this country is done to 
kitchen gardens. The tobacco seed is then mixed with dung, and 
sown in the squares, which are smoothed with the hand, sprinkled 
with water, and then covered with branches of the wild date. Every 
thW day it must be watered. On the 8th day the plants come up 
and then the palm branches must be removed. If the pUmts be * 
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wanted soon, they ought to have more dung, and to be kept dear 
from weeds. With this management, they are fit for transplantmg 
in from a month to six weeks. If they are not wanted for two 
months, or ten weeks, the second dunging is omitted, and the growth 
of the plants is checked by giving them no water for eight days afta 
they come up. 

A Wocu/a of Jiag2/ land plants 4000 tobacco stems, and in a 
good crop produces 16 Maunds, worth four Sultany Pagodas. This 
ground would sow one Colaga of Ragy, and produce two Candacas,oi 
forty fold, worth 2 Pagodas. The Colaga or Wocula-land, of the 
first quality used for tobacco, pays a tax of one Pagoda ; of the ^ 
quality it pays J of a Pagoda ; of the 3d, or worst quality, it pays 
half a Pagoda. I measured a field said to require Ig Colaga of 
for seed, and found it to contain 15,000 square feet. The Woeula 
land, therefore, should contain 100,000 square feet ; but, if a Wocula 
plants 4000 tobacco stems at IJ cubit distance, which I found to ho 
the actual thickness, more than one fourth of this extent cannot 
be allowed for it. The number of 4000 plants, that can be put in a 
Wocttla of land, was afterwards confirmed to me at Jamogullu. I am 
quite uncertain, however, whether the actual measurement, or a 
calculation founded on the number of plants, ought to be preferred. 
By the former the acre of the first quality of land would pay a 
little more than 3s. 6d. as land tax, and would produce 169 lb. of 
dried tobacco, worth 14s. O^ci. ; or it would sow almost two gallons 
of Ragy seed, and produce almost ten bushels, worth 7s. On the 
other supposition, the rent, seed, and produce, would be four timffl 
as great ; but that would render this land almost as valuable as riee 
ground, which cannot be the case. 

11th May . — I went three long cosses to JamaguUit. The 
country is rather more broken than that through which I have come 
for the last two days, and is equally deserted. The wild date has 
even overgrown much of the rice-land. Jamaguliu at present con- 
tains about eighty houses,and has a fort. Before the invasion of Trum.- 
baca Mama, it was a large place, hut has never since recovered. 

Here is a temple dedicated to Narasingha, and built entirely of 
Balapum, or potstone. It is highly ornamented after the 
fashion, and on the outside every part of its walls is covered wth 
small images in full relievo. Both the general structure of the fabn^ 
and the execution of the component figures, are utterly d^stitute^ 
eiiher grandeur or elegance; indeed, I have not yet had the go<« 
fortune to meet with a Hindu, image that was tolerable. This 
is said to have been built by Sholun Raya, and the architect 
he employed was named Jacanachery. This prince lived aboot # 
thousand years ago and having killed a Brdhman, in order 
wash away his sin, he employed twenty years in travelling betvreea 
Kaai and Rameatvaxa, and iu rebuilding temples. The one h®® 
entirely resembles in its style the others that I have seen winch ^ 
attributed to the repentance of this personage. It has an inscnp- 
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tion on stone, but that has been defaced. The annual rerenues ]8oi. 
fonnerly belonging to the temple amounted to 250 Ikeri Pagodas “• 
(100/. 6s. 4^rf.) These were entirely removed by the Sultan. 

Purnea allows it 50 Canter’ Raya Pagodas a year in money, or 15/. 

128. OJd. 

Many of the strata around this are of potstone. They are quite strata ot pot- 
vertical, and' run north and south in the usual direction of the 
other strata of the country. In general, the potstone breaks into 
small fragments, and it is full of fissures ; but in the neighbouring 
country there are many quarries, where masses of great size may be 
procured. It forms an excellent material for building, being very 
easily cutj and at the same time being excessively tough. The good 
kinds resemble entirely the stone at described in the 

eighth chapter of my Journal, Vol. I. p. 393 ; and, in fact, are 
somewhat between a hornblende and a potstone. 

For the two last nights there has been much thunder, but no cumate ana 
rain. To-night there was both thunder and very heavy rain. The 
BoU. here is very fertile ; for the farmers acknowledge 50 fold to be 
the usual crop of both Ragy and rice, that have been sown on good 
ground properly cultivated. From what I have stated at Banawara, 
the produce by the acre, at this rate, may be easily estimated. 

The fort of Jamagullu was built by a Baydaru Polygar, named bur sojat, 
Pijuru Vencatuppa I^ayaka. His family were related to the Polygars 
of Raga-durga, and south and west from hence possessed very con- 
siderable territories. Jamagullu was taken from them by the Mysore 
family, who annexed it to Banawara, under which it has ever since 
continued. In the reign of the Sultan, the descendants of Eijuru 
Veruatuppa had no lands, but still retained the title of Bull Rajas, 
and had an annual pension of 5000 Pagodas (1560/. 3s. 9Jd.) On the 
fall of Seringapatam, KristuppaNayaka,the heir of the family, seirad 
on Manzur-abad, Bailuru, and other parts of his ancestors’ dominions, 
and has made an obstinate struggle to retain them. In this he has 
had little success, and he has lately been forced to retire to the 
almost inaccessible forests near the Ghats. 

12th May.— I went to HuUyhedu, a stage of about 10 miles, but 
it is called only two cosses. By the last night’s rain the rivulets 
■Were swollen, and the natives consider the rainy season as commenc- 
ed ; but for the first two months, showere once only in four or five 
days are expected. On this day’s route much of the soil w 
hut th^ country is quite deserted. By the way I obseiwrf 
small hffls, consisting entirely of calcareous tufa, mixed with a Jiffl® 

®arth. HuUyhedu, at present, is a small mud fort, with a suburb 
(Pettaj contsuning about eighty houses, and abounding with b^gara 
It stands on the side of a large Tank, that waters a great deal of 
fine rioe-ground, much of which is planted with sugar-cane, and some 
with palm gardens. This Tank was formerly in the <»ntre of a great 

which was named Dorasamudra, and was the residence of seve- 
nd of the Belalla Rayas, who once reigned over a great part of the 
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peninsula of India. According to the natives, the walls of this (afy > 
may be traced, extending three cosses in circumference ; and til» 
site of the place is shown, and is readily distinguishable by having, 
been placed in an inner fort, or citadel. 

The Belallu family having been originally Jain, some traces <rf 
that religion still remain.’ There are here several people of that 
persuasion ; and within a common inclosure there are three of the 
temples called Bustles. Here are three inscriptions ; one d^aced, 
and two legible. I had the latter copied, and left the copies that, 
they might be written in a fair hand ; but they were not forwar4|8d» 
according to promise. 

The most remarkable building at Hiillybedu is a temple of Si»a' 
erected by Vishnu Verdana Raya. From an inscription on the vrall, 
this must have been before the year of Sal. 1203, or A.D. 128f. A 
copy of this inscription has been delivered to the Bengal govem-. 
ment. This temple is built of similar materials^ and in a sumlu 
style of architecture, with that at Jamagullu ; but is larger, andmme 
crowded with ornaments. Its walls contain a very ample delineati® 
of Hindu mythology ; which, in the representation of human or 
animal forms, is as destitute of elegance as usual ; but some of the 
foliages possess great neatness, as may be seen by a drawing made erf 
part of one, and given in Plate XXYII. figure 83. The temple has 
long been without a Pujari, or public worship, and has gone so far to 
decay, that it would be repaired with great difficulty. This is a pity, 
as it much exceeds any Hindu building that I have elsewhere s^n. 

Before the temple are placed two images of the Baswa, or bpU 
of Siva. The one is of Balapum, or the potstone impregnated wiffi 
hornblende, of which the temple is built, and which does not admit 
of a marble polish. This stone, which as usual represents the bull 
in a lying posture, is sixteen feet long, ten feet high, and seven feet 
broad. The other image is not quite so large ; but its materials are 
finer, and admit of a marble polish. It seems also to be a potstone, 
or perhaps a talc impregnated with hornblende, and contains smaH 
irregular veins of a green shining matter. Its general^ colour W 
black, with a tinge of green. Some of the pillars in the inner pap 
of the temple are of the same fine black hornblende that is 
Hyder’s monument, and are highly polished. Some of them ren^st 
objects double, which''-by the natives is looked upon as miraculous. 
These temples having b^n built when this was the seat of mpire^ 
andKhe inhabitants for mdi^ centuries having had no occaaon for 
such costly materials in thei^^uildings, the knowledge of tH quar- 
ries from which they were supplied has been lost ; and the 
believe that the stones were brooght from JEasi, on the banks/>f t«® 

A very common rock here i^alled by the nativra the 
stone (Caricullu). It seems to be a hornblende porphyry ; Imt the 
basis, having a slight degree of transparency, probabty consiste w 
an intimate union of homstone, or quartz, with IiOTnWende. It is 
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black, with a greenish tinge, and greasy appearance, and contains 1801. 
white felspar in pieces of various sizes. It sometimes also contains 
veins of quartz, and on that account might perhaps he called a 8im- 
ite. It does not cut well for fine buildings ; but breaks into quad- 
rangular masses, which, from their being excessively tough and dur- 
able, make excellent rough work. For the same reason it is fre- 
quently hollowed out into the mortars of oil mills. 

ISth May . — I went three cosses io Bailuru. The country 
very bare; some of it is hilly, and full of stones; much of it is atiie''coun'tty.'’ 
goo^ Bagy soil ; but vdry little is cultivated. I crossed a smalt 
river called the Bhadri, which comes from Baba Bodeens hills, and 
runs into the Gavery. It never dries entirely, and receives the water 
from all the country south from Baiiawara. To the west of the 
Bhadri river the country is called Malayar, or the hills ; while 
that on the eastern side is called Meidan, or the open country. I 
remained at Bailuru, taking an account of the cultivation there, a.s 
an example of that which prevails in the hilly region whence the 
Gavery has its sources. 

The nature of the iHaJayar country re.sembles that of the searmtnt^^i-.iirf 
coast below the western Ghats, in so far as rice is the principal ““ ''' 
object of cultivation, and as little attention is paid to the rearing 
of dry grains upon which the people to the north and west of the 
Bhadri chiefly subsist. In the Malayar country, however, there arc 
no pepper gardens, nor plantations of betei~nut palms, for which it 
seems as well fitted as the Nagara principality. It is said entirely 
to resemble the Codagu Rayada, or Coorg country. At Bailuru 
there is no brickstone, and the country abounds with calcareous 
tufa. The hills are overgrown %ith wood, and are considered as 
quite useless. The vallies only are cultivated. 

On the Bhadri there was formerly a dam, the water from which Rice ground, 
irrigated forty Candacas of rice-land; but this has gome to decay, 
and to repair it would require two or three thousand Pagodas, or 
about ten years rent. The rains in all the Malayar country are very 
heavy, and in general bring one crop of rice to maturity ; but 
unless there be small Panics to give a supply for any intervals ol 
fair weather that may occasionally happen, the crops are rather iim 
certain. This circumstance occasions the rice-lands to be chided 
into two kinds ; the one, called Niravery, is supplied from Tanks, 
and the other, called Mackey, depends entirely on the rains. 

Each kind of rice-ground, according to its ^U, is divided i*to ^ 

three qualities. The extent is estimated by what are called Lan~ 
daeaa ; but these vary much in size, and in general require much 
iDOTe seed ilian one Candaea. A Candacu of Mackey is always larger 
tiian one of Niravery ; and the rent not only depends on the nature 
of the soil, but on the extent of the Gandaxca. The Candc^ of gram 
it must be observed, contains 4095 cubical inches, and con.sists ot 
twenty Gdanas, each divided into nine Cucha Seers. I ineasurwl a 
field of rich Mackey land, which was called a Candaea, and required 
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thirty Colagas of rice-seed. It not only produced annually a crop 
of rice, hut one also of Gallay (Cicer arietinum) ; on which account 
it paid a rent of three Ikeri Pagodas a year, which is the highest 
rate in this district (Taluc). I found that it measured 64932 square 
feet. At this rate, an acre would sow 1 jVtfuo hushel, and pay 16s. 
2|d. as rent. I then measured a field of Niravery, of a very poor 
soil, but well supplied with water. It is said to require thirty -three 
Colagas of seed, and its rent is also three Pagodas. In order to make 
up for the poverty of soil, a quantity of dry-field is thrown into the 
field, and pays no additional rent. This di^-field sows four iSeeq| of 
Ragy {Gynosurus corocanus), and two of Huts' EUu {Verhesina 
sativa, Roxb. MSS.) I found, that the Niravery contained 28566 
square feet, and the Ragy ground 7100 square feet. The rent upon 
the acre, including both kinds of ground, is therefore \l. 9.s. 6^d, 
The seed of rice is at the rate of bushel an acre ; that of Ragy 
at the rate of rather more than one peck ; and that of Hutd 
EUu at the rate of about half a peck an acre. In the following 
table will be seen the kinds of rice cultivated here. 


Kmd. 

Land. 

^ Cultivation. . 

Quality. 

Months 
required 
to ripen. 

Hassoday 

Niravery 

Dry-seed 

Large 

8 

Ghipiga 

do. 

do 

do. 

7 

Kiaseri-^ 

do. 

do 

do. 

7 

Cumbara Kisaeri 

Both 

do 

do. 

7 

Balia MuUgay 

Niravery 

A) 

Middle 

sized 

8 

Sana Butta Bily 

do. 

do 

Small 

8 

Do. Kempu 

do. 

do 

do. 

7 

Modara 

Both 

All 3 methods 

Coarse 

7 

Kiriwunna 

Niravery 

Dry-seed tran.splanted 

do. 

8 

Putta Butta 

do. 

Dry and sprouted-seed. 

Small 

8 


On Niravery land, or that which has a supply of water firom 
Tanks, the rices most commonly cultivated are Kiriwunna and 
Hassoday. All the three kinds of cultivation are in use ; but in or- 
dinary seasons the dry-seed is by far the most prevalent. In extra- 
ordinary wet seasons a good deM is transplanted, and some is Kiwn 
sprouted. 

The cultivation of the dry-seed is conducted as follows. In 
month following the winter solstice, the ploughing oommeno»» and 
in the course of two months the operation is eight times repealed* 
The little banks, inclosing the plots for confining the wa^, a*a 
then repaired, and the field is manured. In the month preceding 
the venm equinox, after a shower of rain, the clods are smoothed 
with the Ada, or (^dday Maram, which is the same implement with 
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that which at Nagara is called Noli, Plate XXIX. Figure 79. isoi. 

Eight days afterwards the field is agaia ploughed, and again smooth- “‘y 
ed with lie Ada. The seed is sown by the drill, according as the 
rainy season commences, during the two months and a half which 
follow the vernal equinox. It is then covered by the Ada. On 
the 23d day after having been sown, the field is hoed with the 
Edday Cuntay, Plate XXVHI. Figure 76, and this is repeated twice, 
with an interval of four days between each time. The field is then 
inundated by confining the water, and the Cuntay is drawn a fourth 
time in the mud. On the day following, the sod. is smoothed witii 
the Ada. Eight days afterwards, the field is drained untd the weeds 
can be removed by the hand. After a month or six weeks, this must 
be repeated. The rice is cut with the straw, and trodden out by 
oxen. It is sometimes sold by the cultivators in the husk, and some- 
times after having been cleaned, eight parts of which are equal in 
value to twenty parts in the husk. The farmers estimate their rough 
rice at six Ganadcas for a Bahadury Pagoda, or their rice at 30 Seers 
fop the Rupee ; but in the market (Bazar) none is sold lower than 
23 Seers for a Rupee. The wholesale price for rough-rice therefore, 
is a small fraction less than 8|d., and for rice a small fraction more 
than Is. 9d. a bushel. Thisj however, is only the price for which 
necessitous persons sell it at harvest lime ; the average value is pro- 
bably a fifth part more. The farmers say, that on a good sod the 
crop is about 25 Gandacas on a Candaca land, which, according to my 
measurement, is about 72^^ushel8 an acre, worth 21. 11s. 2|d. ; deduct 
for seed 3«. 4Jd., and for rent If. 9s. 6d., and there remain to the 
tenants, for stock and labour, 18s. 2^d. 

Nothing can better show the great error into which the Hindu Advantage ot 
farmers fall, in sowing too little seed ; a practice which seems to ' • 
have arisen froA their usual poverty, and from the constant crop- 
ping of their land, which, without plentiful irrigation, or rich manur- 
ing, is thereby too much exhausted to produce a full crop. The 
farmers here, probably, imder-rate their produce as much as their 
neighbours ; but as they sow their seed almost four times as thick, 
they have from the same extent of land at least three times ^ much 
produce. It is true, that here they apeak of a small increase of seven- 
teen or eighteen fold, whde in other places they talk largely of an 
increase of forty, and even sixty seeds ; but here an acre produces 
for the support of man from sixty-five to seventy bushels of rough 
rice ; while in the others from twenty to twenty-four may be consi- 
dered as a usual crop.* 

When the rains are heavy, a good deal of rice is raised by trans- TranspUntea 
plantation. For every Candaca land, two Gandacas of seed must be 
»>wn ; and the produce of this, on the b®t land, is only twenty-one 
or twenty-two Gandacas. 

Tery little sprouted-seed is sown ; but it seems to be tiie culti- sprooua«ea. 
tation that would answer best. For a Candaca land fifteen Colagas 
of seed are sufficient, and the produce is little less than in the dry- 
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seed. The reason that the natives assign for neglecting the 
sprouted-seed cultivation is, that it requires the ploughing to be 
performed while the field has by irrigation been reduced to mud, 
and that their cattle are not adequate to this labour. The cattle, 
however, are not worse than those of the sea-coast, where the dry 
seed is seldom sown. 

On the Mackey land or that which depends entirely on rain for 
a supply of water, the seed is always sown without preparation, 
and managed exactly in the same manner as on the Niravevy. The 
produce, on the best land, is 22 Candacas from thirty Colagas sown 
on a Oandaca field. According to my measurement, this makra the 
produce of the acre rather more than 28 bushels, worth 19s. lOd; 
deduct Is. for seed, and 6s. 2|d. for rent, and there would 
only remain 2s. 3d. for stock and labour ; but it must be observed, 
that my estimate of the rent is formed from a very rich field, that pro- 
duces a second crop of Callay, and that the rent of fields giving only a 
crop of rice is not more than half as much as what I haye here stated. 

The Callay, or Cicer arietinum, is sold as it ripens ; so that^the 
farmers cannot, or at least will not, say what the produce is. 

The only dry crop cultivated here is Ragy mixed with Huts’ 
Ellu. When the rains are scanty, these thrive very well ; but the 
seasons are often so wet, as to destroy them all together. The whole 
quantity sown is very small. The ground is ploughed four times and 
then manured during the month following; the vernal equinox, or in 
the beginning of the next month. The ^d is then ploughed twice 
more. The Rugy seed is sown with the Curigy, or drill ; while the 
Huts’ Eilu is disposed in rows, by means of the Sudiky, or sharp 
pointed Bamboo tied to the drill. After this, the field is smoothed 
with a plank, and harrowed with a bunch of thorns. On .the 12th 
day it is hoed with the Cuntay, and this is repeated %ur times, with 
intervals between every two, of from five to eight days. The produoe 
in a good crop is said to be forty seeds of Ragy, and nine of Hvt^ 
Ellu. According to my measurement, this wUl make the produce 
of an acre 1 6/,^ bushels of Ragy, and 1^ bushel of Huts’ Ellu. 

The lands here, both dry and watered, are let by a fixed rent in 
money, according to an old valuation. They are seldom kq?t 
separate ; but a little of the dry field is thrown into the contiguotB 
plots of rice land. In this district, the Brahmans have lands in free 
gift (Enam) to the annual value of 500 Pagodas ; and a Mumthn^ 
has an estate of the same nature worth 24 Pagodas. These Ian® 
may be transferred by sale. All the remainder is the property <» 
the Government ; but, if a farmer pay the full valuation, he cannot 
legally be turned out of his possession. Many of them, however, 
not consent to give the full rent, and these may be disposs^®® 
whenever a better tenant offers. The Niravery is valued at fr*® 
two to three BahaRury TPagodas a Candma. The Mackey, excoF 
where it is extraordinarily rich, is only valued at from 1 to 
Pagoda. 
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In i\i.e Malay ar there are no slaves. Most of the labour is carried igoi. 
on by the farmers, and their own families. Servants are hired by 
the year, month, or day. A man’s wages when hired by the year " ° 
are annually three Pagodas, a pair of sandals, a blanket, and daily a 
meal of ready-dressed rice ; worth all together about five Pagodas, 
or about 21. He eats another time daily, but this is at his own 
expense. A servant hired by the month gets half a Pagoda, or 
about four shillings, without any addition. The daily hire is J of a 
Canter’-raya Fanam, or 2\d. Hired servants work from eight in the 
morning until six in the afternoon ; but half an hour’s intermission 
is granted, to give them time to eat some ready-prepared victuals. 

Each plough requires two oxen, and one man, and can cultivate stock, 
two Candacas of land. Suppose these to be of tbe best quality, then 
the rent will be six Pagodas, the man’s hire five Pagodas, extra 
labour at seed-time and harvest three Pagodas, seed half a Pagoda ; 
total Expense, besides interest for the stock, fourteen Pagodas and 
a half. The produce, according to the farmers, is fifty Candacas, 
worth 8J Pagodas. From this it is evident, either that the farmers 
greatly over-rate their expenses, or under-rate the produce and 
extent of the land cultivated by one plough ; and probably they do 
both ; but what the real state is, I could not ascertain. 

The only manure used here is from the dunghill, in which, with c»ttie »iid 
all the cow-dung, the ashes and sweepings of the house are collected. 

The cattle sleep the whole year in the house, but are never littered, 
which is a verj' great defect in the agriculture of a country. On 
the Maiayar side of the Bhadri rivulet, the size of the cattle dimi- 
nishes, and sheep will not thrive ; and in that country neither asses 
nor swine are bred. 

A considerable trade is carried on between Bailuru and Jamal- commewe. 
abad. The goods imported from the country below the Ghats are 
heiel-nut, ginger, pepper. Cassia (Lauras), Cachora (Acorus), Casturi 
(a kind of turmeric), turmeric, and salt. The goods sent from 
Bailuru are tobacco, Jagory, capsicum, cummin-seed, Danya, (a seed 
like anise), tamarinds, iron, grain, buffaloes, onions, mustard, cotton 
cloth and thread, and blankets {Cumlies). 

I found here two men whom an officer now stationed at ilrcof cochine»i. 
employed in rearing cochineal. They have been in this country one 
yran, have sent to their employer fifteen if ounrfs, have fifteen .^ouiwia 
ready for sale, and, before the insects have consumed all the M opals 
(Cactus) that are near the town, they expect to have ten 3fa««d« 
more. When this happens, they will cany two men’s l<md of 
brwiehes filled with the insect, and apply these to Nopals of some 
other place j where they will remain until the in^cte breed, and 
coBsume all the plants. The Nopals have been raised by the farmers 
as fences round their gardens, but were sold by the officers of re- 
venue for four Bahaduty Pagodas, or about a guinea and a half. So 
soon as all the plants have been consumed, such^ of the insects as 
have not been collected will perish ; and the Amildar says, that he 
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will then compel the farmers to plant new hedges of the Nopal; hot 
I suspect that few plants will be reared, unless the farmers get a 
large share of the profits, as indeed they ought in reason to do. Hie 
hedges will grow up in three years, when it is expected that some 
other person rearing the insect will come and buy the plants. 

This seems to me to be the most rational plan of any that has 
been hitherto proposed for rearing the cochineal in India ; and to be 
deserving of the attention and encouragement of government. The 
men employed here say, that the young insects ought to be pat 
upon the new hedges immediately after the rainy season is past. In 
.six months they will have increased so, that they may begin to be 
collected ; and a year more will elapse before the whole plants are 
consumed. During the course of this year, whenever a leaf is fiiHf 
loaded, it ought to be cut, and the insects scraped from it with a 
small stick, and collected in a basket. When they are in Ihis, 8 
little boiling water is poured on them, by which they are iSkd. 
They are then well agitated in the basket, to remove the hair wifii 
which they are covered, and dried for two days in the sun, when 
they are tit for sale. These men say, that, all expenses included, 
the cochineal, thus prepared, will cost here three Madras Pagodas a 
Maund of forty Seers, each weighing twenty -four Pupees ; which is 
rather less than 1 Id. a pound. The cochineal is of the bad kind that 
has lately been introduced into India, and the plant is the Oactus 
that is the aboriginal of the country. 

Bodluru, or Bailapuri, as it is called in the Sanskrit, is aituat^ 
at a little distance from the Bhadri river, and has a good fort built 
of stone, and a suburb (Petta) which contains about six hundred 
houses. 

In order to get some historical information, I aasembled the 
Brdhmans who are proprietors of free estates {Bnams) ; but I found 
them, as usual, gros.sly ignorant. They either could not or would not 
read any of the inscriptions that are at their temple ; and I WM 
obliged to employ my interpreter to get one of them copied. It 
contains a grant of lands from Narasingha Baya, son of Vtshnih 
Verdana, io Narasingha Sioami, (one of the incarnations of Vishsi^, 
and is dated in the year of Sal. 1095. A copy has been given to mU 
Bengal government. I found among the Brdhmans a poor man who 
had no Enam, and who.se poverty had sharpened his understanmn^ 
he read the inscriptions with the utmost facility, and I set . 
work at them on the second morning of my stay ; but I fouira b» 
industry not equal to his intelligence ; and in the evening, when 
went to see what progress he had made, I found that he bad scares' 
ly commenced ; and au the idle Brdhmans of the place having asseoi' 
bled on the ocousion, the day had been passed in convers«^<»- 
found, however, that he possessed a manuscript that had been 
by his ancestors, and which, he says, contains an account, 
from the inscriptions here, of the repairing the temple cS 
Pemud by Vishnu Verdana Baya in the year of Salipehanam Iww# 
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and of all the gifts made to that celebrated place of wmrahip by the 1801. 
three sons of this prince. This manuscript was in a very old cha- 
i-acter ; but the Brahman n necessities induced him to follow me to 
the next stage, and to give me a copy, which has been presented 
to the government of Bengal. 

The temple in its present form was built by Vishnu Verdana ; 
after his conversion by Eama Aniija Acharya, of which I have given 
an account in the seventh chapter of this Journal, Vol. I., p. 345. 

It is in good repair, and is a large building, wliich, although inferior 
to those of Iliilly-hedu and Jmnagullu, is much ornamented after the 
Hindu fashion. 

The Brdhmans whom I had assembled say from tradition, that 
this country, meaning Karnaia, was divided among nine brothers 
of the Belalla family, who were all de.stroyed by the Turcs, except 
one young man. The Mussulmans found it afterwards necessary to 
restore this prince to the dominions of Ills anee.stors ; and on his 
first accession he was called Bitu Deva Raya ; but afterwards, having 
rebuilt the temple here, and that of Siva Hulbj-hedu, he took the 
name of Vishnu Verdana. Ho sometimes resided at the one place, 
and sometimes at the other ; but Halhj-bedu seems to have been by 
far the largest town. He had great succe.ss ag.ainst the Mussulmans, 
and expelled them entii’oly from all the country south from the 
Krishna. His son Narasinyhu governe<l ([uietly, ami was succeed- 
ed by his son Vira Belalla, whir was destroyed by a Mussulman 
prince that Baba Bodceii invited. His residence had been chioHy 
at Bellagami. The Musmlnmn piince is by the Brahmans called 
Hussein Khan. He took up his abode in the great temple here, 
and was succeeded by his son Riinnadulla Khan. Thi.s ilfussuZ- 
man was expelled by two of his Hindu officem, named Rama Raya 
vmi Achuta Raya, ^ho e.stabli.shed themselves at Anagundi. They 
were succeeded by their two brothers Krishna and Narasingha 
Rayaru. Here these Brdhmans are Jiunhling together all the tradi- 
tions cf the country. What follow.s ha.s more resemblance to prn- 
Imbility. 

The Bayaru distributed .all their dominion.s among their ser- 
vants. The ancestor of tho Mysore Rajcis, for instance, was the pemon 
who made the king’s bed. The peisori who c.arried the Belel-hox 
was Vencatadri Kayaka, anee.stor of Krishtuppn. the present Bull 
Raga. The chiefs descended from Vecatadi i were originally of 
considerable note in the countiy, and had tlirec places of residence, 
Raduru, Sahrapattana, and Nurasingha-pum. When driven from 
these by the Mysore family, they retired to the liill.s of Mnnznr-abad, 
-mnnd which they possessed a territory worth annually 18,000 
Pagodas, or 5516Z. 18s. 4rf, Uyder rendered them tributary, and the 
Resent heir was driven by Tippoo into the dominions. Five 

afterwards ho solicited a p.ar«Ion, which was granted, aiul he 
t»a8 taken into the service on an allowance of 2000 Pmied-u n year. 


'll 
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This was afterwards increased to 5000. On the fall of SeringapaUtm, 
he demanded the restoration of his ancient family domains ; which 
was refused, and he was offered the same allowance that he received 
from the Sultan. The people here think that he would he satisfied 
with being put on the same footing that he was in the reign of 
llyder ; but, as a war has commenced, he is not hkely to get any 
thing. At first he had some success, and seized on Bailuru, but he 
is now cooped up in the woods of the western Ghats. 
of 15th May. — I went three cosses to Raltoray. I first recrossed the 

Bhadri, and then proceeded through a country fine by nature, hut 
very hare. It does not seem so destitute of cultivators as most parts 
through which I have lately come ; but at least one half of the arable 
lands are waste. There is much rice-land. Some of the Tanks are 
large ; and the crop which they irrigate is raised chiefly in the dry 
season, after the quantity of water which they are to collect for the 
season has been ascertained. A great part of the rice-land is Mackey, 
which is cultivated in the rainy season, without a supply from 
Tanks. The farmers here acknowledge forty seeds as the usual pro- 
duce of good rice-lands. The dry ground is very fit for Biagy ; wid 
on the east of the Bhadri much of that grain is raised. 

Near Haltoray are some fine Betel-nut gardens, the property of 
a kind of Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans, called Sankety. They are sdl 
Vaidika ; but are not on that account exempted from gross ignorance, 
and they never read any thing, except accompts, or letters on busi- 
ness. They are originally from Dravada proper, and now speak a 
strange mixture of the Taniul and Karnata languages. 

Having assembled these Brahmans, they gave me the following 
account of their gardens. 

Betel-nnt plantations are found no farther west than Haltoray, 
and from thence they extend all the way to As soon as the 

garden begins to produce, the proprietors pay one half of the nut 
as rent to government, and are at the whole expense, not only of 
rearing the plantations, hut of forming the wells and Tanks by which 
these are watered. The government gets no share of any other part 
of the produce, which consists of plantains and Betel leaf. A man 
may sell his garden ; but if he allows it to become waste, the soil 
is public property. The plantation is not allowed to die out ; but, 
when one tree decays, a new one is planted in its stead. After the 
trpes have ^own up, they are allowed neither dung nor water; hot 
the garden is hoed three , times in the year ; and once in five years 
the channels for carrying off superfluous water are cleared, ffld 
some fresh earth is put on the beds. When Betel leaf is remed up® 
the palms, the garden must be regularly watered and manme^ 
on that account becomes more productive. Pepper vines, it is 
have been tried here, but without success. The Brdhmans ®y, 
in the Malay ar district they have in vain tried to rear the Beteh^ 
lahn. How this ^ould have happened I cannot understand, as tte 
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climate there very exactly resembles that of Perhaps the 1801- 

Brdhmans have neglected to shelter the young plantations from the***^ 
setting sun, which in the open country, owing to its greater coolness, 
is not requisite. A garden of 300 bearing Arecas produces ten 
Matmds of boiled Betel-nut, worth one Bahadury Pagoda a Maund, 
or ll. 175. 2JcZ. a cwt. To give one Maund of prepared Betel requires 
4000 nuts ; so that the average produce, acknowledged by the pro- 
prietors, for each tree of a bearing age, is 133| nuts, that are worth, 
when boiled, 3^ pence, of which one half is paid for rent. That this 
may be the amount received by government is very probable ; but 
few will be inclined to credit that it really exacts the fair half of the 
produce. 

Sandal- wood trees are planted in the hedges that surround these sandni. 
gardens. The government has the sole right of cutting and disposing 
of this article of commerce ; but the proprietor of the garden expeote 
for his trouble in rearing it, and with justice receives, a gratuity. 

The planted Sandal is here reckoned of as good a quality as that 
which has grown spontaneously. 

Ealtoray is a ruinous mud fort, but it contains some good houses, BaUoray. 
which belong to the Sankety Brahmans. Most of the other houses 
are in ruins, and were reduced to that state by the troops of the 
Sultan i who, in their marches to and from Mangalore and Fagara, 
frequently passed this way. The discipline of this prince did not 
extend to prevent his troops from being rapacious, even in his own 
territory. In Hyder's government the people had no reason to 
complain of the army. Haltoray was never a large place. Its 
name is thus explained ; Hal signifies milk, and Toray a stair 
leading down to a Tank or river. It formerly belonged to the Easim 
district ; but when the conquests of the Mysore famdy extended that 
length, it was annexed to Bailuru, Before this family rose to power, 
Basina, Grama, Chin’ -ray a-pattana, and Narasingha-pura, belonged 
fa) the ancestors of Krishfuppa Nayaka, the Bull Eaja. A.t Ealtoray 
are the ruins of a temple dedicated to Bira Linga, a deity of the 
Ourubaru. There are at it two inscriptions on stone. One of them 
is partly legible ; and of all that could be made out in a connected 
form I procured a copy, which has been delivered to the government 
of Bengal. It is dated in the year of Sd. 1116, and in the reign of 
Boca Raja, of whom I have no where else heard. 

In this vicinity robbers have for many yeare been ve^ numer- « 
ous. They are the farmers in the Malayar, or hilly country to the robi««. 
westward, and are aU of Marattah extraction, on which «MOunt they 
»e by theBrdfemans caUed Aray, for, in the Ar^ or Tamul 
language, that is the name of a Marattah. These ruffians wme m 
baa^f from twelve to twenty men, and steal, or rob, whatever 
comes in their way. Murder and torture are frequently added to 
ttieir other outrages. At present, this claw of men have entirely 
given up agricuit^, and have entered into the service of Eruhtuppa, 
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Change of 
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the Bull Raja ; nor are tlie troops of the Mysore Raja able to prevent 
small parties of them from issuing out of the woods, and commitliDg 
occasional depredations. 

16th May. — I went three SitUany cosses to ZZasma, which derives 
its name from one of the SafetL^i that is the village deity {Gram 
Renata). The country through which I passed is fine Ragy land, 
but very little of it is cultivated. 

In good rice-land at Hasina, twenty seeds are reckoned the usual 
produce. In this district, since the Marattah invasion, not above a 
fourth part of the former cultivators remain. 

Tiro natives says, that formerly the rains were so copious, that 
by means of small Tmiks a great part of the country could be cultivated 
for rice. Those Tanks were only sufficient to contain eight or ten 
days water, and to supply the fields when such short intervals of Mr 
weather occurred. For forty years past, however, a change having 
taken place in the climate, no rice has been cultivated, except by 
means of large resorv )irs. The truth of this allegation is confirmed 
by the number of small Tanks, the ruins of which are now visible; 
and by the plots of ground levelled f^r rice that arc near these Tar^, 
and which are now ({uite waste. 

Hasina formerly stood at some distance from 4ts present situa- 
tion, toward the south ; but one of the Anaguiidi Rayarus, being here 
on a hunting party, discovered, by the usual means of the hare turn- 
ing on his dogs, that the place where it now stands was male yrmnd. 
He therefore built a fort on the auspicious ground ; and, while he 
was thus employed, an image of Siva rose out of the ground, and 
was called Viruyaeshesawara, after the celebrated idol at Anagundi. 
A temple was of course built over the image, and it is called Sidd^s- 
vmra. At this temple two inscriptions on stone remain. The one, 
in the reign of Achiita and Krishnu R'lyaru, is dated in the year 
Sal. 1454. The other is in tho reign of Sedasiva Raya, son of Aehata 
Raya, and is dated in the year of Sal. 1412, but that is evidently a 
mistake of the copyist for \b\Z, \h.Q Karnata cyphers for four and 
five having a strong resemblance. Copies of these inscriptions also 
have been delivered to tbo government of Bengal. The place wM 
originally in the Folyimi, or feudatory estate of the ancestors of the 
Bull Raja. It was taken from them by Renadulla Khan, a PaUan, 
whose family held it sixty years. This family of Mussulmans 
to be the same with that which the Brahmans of Bailuru confounded 
with the prince who destroyed Vira Bclalla Raya. The Mussulmans 
were expelled by the Sivabhactars of Ikeri, who held Hasina a 
hundred years. The Mysore family then kept it ten years ; but w^ 
obliged to restore it again to the descendants of Sedasiva, the (mi» 
of Ikeri. Thirty years afterwards, however, they finally annexed d 
to their territories, and this happened 180 years ago. The whole 
of the periods in this tradition seem to be lengthened out 
beyond the truth. 
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The fort at Easina is by far the best that I have ever seen 1801. 
constructed of mud and rough stones, and i.s in excellent repair. *"*5" 

Hyder made the covered way, and a. central battery, or cavalier, 
which serve.s as a citadel. In his reign the fort contained about 
fifteen hundred houses, and in the suburbs (Petta) there were five 
hundred. At present, in both places there are only five hundred 
houses, of which one hundred are occupied by Brahmans, and 
twenty by Jain. These have a temple of the kind called Busty, 
which is by far the neatest place of worship in the town. At 
Easina there are scarcely either trade or manufactures. 

17th May . — I went two Sultany cosses to Grama, which sig- May 17 . 
flifies merely a village. It is, however, the ILasba, or capital of a 
Taluc (district), and is a considerable mud fort, containing about 
two hundred houses. It would not apjjear to have ever been more 
populous. It was not taken by Purseram Bho.v, but suffered ex- 
ce^ngly in Triumbaca Mama’s invasion. The officers of revenue 
say, that only one fourth part of the arable lands are waste. The 
rains never were so copious here as to admit of the cultivation of 
rice without largo reservoirs ; but the soil is abundantly good, and, 
according to its (quality, produces from 15 to 40 seeds, both of rice 
and Eagy. Thef best Eagy land lets for eight Sultany Fnnams a ' 

Colago] which of course, at forty seeds, produces two Gandacas. 

18th May . — I went, what appeared a long stage, to Ghin’-raya-^^lnBaenot 
jiattana. It was called four Sultany cosses. The country is natur- country, 
^y pretty ; but, like all that between Bailuru .and Semnyapntam, 
it is exceedingly bare, and has hardly either trees or fences. Some 
of it is hilly, and much of it poor land ; but, to me, by for the 
greater part of it appears to be ai-able. Not above one fourth part 
is now cultivated. On the way, there is one considerable village. 

Near the road are several fine Tanks ; and the quantity of rice which 
this district produces almost equals that of Ragy. These Tajiks also 
supply water t( > several palm gardens ; and a considerable quantity 
of sugar-cane is raised on the land that they water. 

(Jhin'-roya-pattana signifies the city of the little prince, one of ' 
the names of Vishnu, who has a temple there. At this in an inscrip- * 
rion on stone, of which a copy has been given to the Bengal goveru- 
ment. It is dated in the year of Sal. 1400, in the reign of Yira~ 
poesha Maha Rayaru. 

The fort is well built of stone and lime, and was made ly a Mj/.*. « lamay. 
roan named Baswa-rajya, in the service of Ganterua Nursa Raja 
Ttedem. This was the first prince of the Mysore family who ac- 
quired great power. From the inscription, of which a copy ha.s 
been ^ven to the Bengal government, and which is engraved on a 
stone at Chin’-raya-pattana, it would appear, that this Raja had 
acquired this town on or before the year of Sal. 1561, or of Christ 
163f, and that then he acknowle«lged no sui)erior. Here is also 
another inscription by the Mysore family, a copy of which has been 
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1801. delivered with the former. It is dated in the year oiSal. 1585, and 
M»y is. in the reign of Deva-Raja Wodear, who, I believe, was the prince 
that extended the conquests of this family to Banawara, Qamda- 
giri, Budihalu, and other districts toward the north-west. Previons 
to the conquest by the Mysore family, Chud-raya-pattana was a 
Gramam belonging to the Brahmans of VisUmds temple; and it was 
subject to a Polygar, whose name the present inhabitants do not 
remember, but who must have been the ancestor of the Bull Raja. 
Ptirseram Bhow did not attempt to take it, although the garrison 
consisted only of 500 Candashara ; but the taking of towns was not 
his object. With a small suburb {Petta) it contains between eig^t 
and nine hundred houses, of which sixty are inhabited by BrdhTiianSf 
and 200 by the Candashara that form the garrison. It has a weekly 
fair, but no considerable trade. 

Cycle of silty. I procured from the Brahmans here a table of the years lliat 
ye»rs. compose their cycle, to which I have often referred. I annex the years 

of Salivahanam, and of the Chri.stian era, in which, according to tiie 
Brahmans of this town, each year of the present cycle commence. 
It must, however, be observed, that very great variations take 
place concerning this in different parts, and also ^parently in. the 
same part at different times ; which renders this chronology of cycles 
of very little use to the historical antiquary. 
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Year of 

Christ. 

YEAR OF CYCLE. 

g 

e 

a 

® e 

S- .pi 

kh Go 

Year of 
Christ. 

YEAR OF CYCLE. 

Year of 
Salivahanam. 

1747 

Prabava 



1669 

^ 1777 

Hevalumbi ... 


1699 

1748 

Vibava 



1670 

1778 

Velumbi 


1700 

1749 

Sucla 

««« 


1671 

1779 

Vicari 

... 

1701 

1750 

ProraoJula 



1672 

1780 

Sherrari 


1702 

1751 

Prejotapati 



1673 

1781 

Pluvva 


1703 

1752 

Anghirsa 



1674 

1782 

Chubucrutu ... 


1704 

1753 

Srimoca 



1675 

1783 

Shobacrutu ... 


1705 

1754 

Bava 

... 


1676 

1784 

Crodi 

... 

1706 

1755 

Iva 



1677 

1785 

Visuavasu ... 


1707 

1756 

Dathvi 



1678 

1786 

Parabava 


1708 

1757 

Ishura 



1679 

1787 

Plavunga 


1709 

1758 

BohuSania 



1680 

1788 

Kilaka 


1710 

1759 

Primadi 



1681 

1789 

SoTumia 


1711 

1760 

Yicrama 



1682 

17D0 ! Sataratia 


1712 

1761 

Vishu 



1683 

1791 

Virodicrutu ... 


1713 

1762 

Ohitrabanu 



1684 

1792 

Faridavi 


1714 

1763 

Suabanu 



1685 

1793 

Premmadicha 


1715 

1764 

Parana 



1686 

1794 

Anunda 


1716 

1765 

Partiva 



1687 

1795 

Racshasa 


1717 

1766 

Veya 



1688 

1796 

Nalla 


1718 

1767 

Setvajittu 



1689 

1797 

Peingala 


1719 

1768 

Servadavi 

,,, 


1690 

1798 

Calayncti 

. • • 

1720 

1769 

V irodi 



1691 

1799 

Sidarti 


1721 

1770 

Viorotu 



1692 

1800 

Bandri 


1722 

1771 

Cara 



1693 ; 

1801 

Dunnati 


1723 

11772 

Nundina 



1694 1 

1802 

Diindubi 

... 

1724 

1773 

Juja 



1695 1 

1803 

Kudrodagari... 


1725 

1774 

Visia 



1696 , 

1804 

Ructachi 


1726 

1775 

Munmuttu 



1697 1 

1805 

Crodona 


1727 

1776 

Durmutti 



1698 ' 

1806 

Acchaya 

... 

1728 ; 

I 


In Nepcd, the year 1 802 was tinmoca ; whereas at Ghinroy- 
pattana it was Duundubi ; a difference of il years. 

19th May . — I went two SuUany cosses to Sravana Belgula. 

To me the country appears to be almost entirely waste, although the coaniry. 
the Amildar will only allow that one fourth part of all the arable 
land in his district is unoccupied ; but it must be always remember- 
that very few of the native officers have an idea of any lands be- 
ing arable, except such as are rated in public accompts. By the way 
I passed several fine Tanks ; and the rains have already been so 
«)nsiderable, that one of the Tanks has been filled, so as unexpect- 
effiy to overflow, and break down its bank, which has deluged all 
the sulgacent fields. 

Sravana Belgula is a village containing 120 houses, and its 
same is said to mgnify here ts the white Solamrn ; for in its neigh- 
^nrhood a species of that plant grows very copiously. 
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This place is celebrated, as bciri" uow the priucipal seat of the’ 
J Clin worship, which ouce was so prevaleut over the greater part of 
Inclia. In the village is a Matam belonging to a Sannydsi, who 
claims a precedency over the person with whom I conversed at 
Carculla. This Sannydsi and his chief disciples were absent when 
I was at Sravana Behjula. Near the village is a Tank, a very 
handsome work. It was built by a Jain merchant of Seringapatam. 
Near the village also are two rocky hills. On the one, named Indra 
Betta, is a temple of the kind called Busty, named Banclara; and a 
high place {Betta), with a colossal image of Gomutta Raya. This I 
was not able to visit, owdng to an inflammation that attacked my 
cjGs the day before, and rendered the light almost intolerable, I 
sent my painter and interpreter to inspect the hill. The painter 
gave mo the accompanying sketch of the image, Plate XXXIV. Fi- 
gure 84, for the accuraeyof which I cannot answer. Its height is 
seventy feet 3 inches. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who has visited th^ 
place lately, thinks the drawing rather more clumsy than the image. 
He is of opinion, that the rock has been cut until nothing but the 
image remained. The iuterjireter brought copies of six inscriptions 
on stone, wliich have been given to the Bengal government. I then 
sent him to the other hill, named Ghandra-giri, on which there are 
said to be fifteen or temples belonging to th.s> Jain. There 

ho found many inscriptions on stone ; but having no time to copy 
them, he contented himself by noting down the dates and piinces 
reigns of those which were in best condition. A copy of these notes 
also has been given to the Bengal government. From two of these 
dates it would appear, that Vishnu Verdana Raya continued to reign 
in the years of Sal. 1044 and 10.50. 

Having assembled the most learned Jain here, they gave me a 
copy of a writing on Palmira loaves, which they said was a copy of 
an inscription on copper belonging to the Sannynsi, their Guru. It 
is dated in the year of the Kaliyugaih 600, and in the reign of Raja 
Mulla, king of the south. A copy has been delivered to tho Bengal 
government. They say, that the Bella, or high place, with its 
colossal image, were made by a certain Chamunda Raya, descended 
from whom were the nine Belalla Rajas. The first eight of these 
princes resided chiefly at Hully bedu. The 9th lived at Tonuru, and 
changed his rehgion to become a worshipper of Vishnu. I have 
already given the history of his conversion, according to the 
Brdhmans of Tonuru. I shall now relate what the Jain say on the 
subject. This prince had become enamoured of a dancing girl, who, 
having been educated in the temples of Vishnu, had a great respect 
for the Brdhmans that follow the doctrines of Vyasa. This prostitute 
one day artfully upbraided tho king, by saying that his Guru, would 
not receive any thing out of his hands. The king insisted that the 
Guru respected him more ; and at length it was determined, that u 
Ike Guru accepted tho present of tho king, then the favourite should 
ehange her religion ; but if the present was rejected, that the king. 
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should receive the Sri Vaishnavam Brdhmans as his spiritual guides. 1801- 
On the first visit that the Guru made to court, the matter was 
decided. The king had lost a finger, and it being an abomination 
with the Jain Brdhmans to take any thing from the hands of a 
mutilated person, the offerings of the prince were rejected with 
obstinacy. The king then, according to his promise, destroyed all 
the Jain and their temples, and, having taken the name of Vishnu 
Verdana, built many temples in honour of his new god. Among 
these is that at Bailuru, which, according to an inscription already 
mentioned, was built, or repaired, in the year of Sal. 1039, which 
must have been after the conversion of this prince. 

The J ain of this place differ considerably from those of Tulava. 

They deny that the Bunts of Tulava are Sudras, and say that they 
are Vaisyas. They wiU not indeed acknowledge that any Sudras 
belong to their sect. A person of any of the three castes into which 
they are divided may become a Sannyasi, or act as a Fujari. The 
office of Purohita only is exclusively in possession of the Brdhmans. 

The Jain originally inhabited all the six Khandas of the woild. 

This, in which we live, is Aria, or Bharata-khanda ; and at present few 
Jain remain in it ; hut there are still many in two Khandas, named 
Puruovideha, and Aprovideha ; which, they say, mean the east and 
west. They judge of these places from their books ; for they have 
had no communication with the Jain there, nor can they give any 
geographical account of their situation. The books in highest 
authority among the Jain are called Sara, and they are three in 
number; ilae, Gomuta, the Triloca, and the Ladda Saras, These they 
consider as holy, as the other Brddimans do the Vedas. They were 
composed by Ady Brahma, or Adystcara, one of the perfect beings 
who has become a Sidavu, and who must not be confounded with 
the Brdhma of the followers of Vyasa, who is looked upon by the 
Jain as a Devata only, audios the chief servant of Qomuta Raya. Next 
in authority to the Saras, is a commentary on them in 24 Puranas, 
or books, composed about 1700 years ago by Jenaseanu Acharierti, 
a Sannyasi. 

My eyes now became so very painful, that I could bear the light 
no longer. I was obliged to leave this place, tlierefore, with a much 
less perfect knowledge of its antiquities than I could have wished ; 
and I proceeded to Seringapatam, where I continued some days in 
great pain, and unable to read or write. By the way I passed one 
night at Singy-gutta, and another at Tonuru. At this last place I 
obtained from the Brdhmans an extract from a book called Guru 
Para, written by Ram' Anuja Acharya, partly in Sanskrit, and 
partly in the Tamul. The words of the former in the Grantha cha- , 
racter, those of the latter in the Arabi, or vulgar letters. This 
extract, of which a copy has been delivered to government, contains 
S' life of this extraordinary personage ; who, according to his own 
Account, was born in the year of Sal. 939. It is therefore certain, 
that both he and his convert, Vishn^ Verdana, must have lived to 
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Chnrch Sumarfh 
of Mifiore, 


gi cat ages ; as the king would appear, from'the inscriptions above 
mentioned, to have been living in the year of Sal. 1050. 

3d June . — My eyes luivingnowso far recovered as to allow me 
to write, I resolved to set out on my return ; and accordingly 'sent 
my tents a little way, intending to .sleep at them, and in the morn- 
ing to proceed ; but in the afternoon there came a severe storm of 
thunder, wind, and rain, which kept me another night with my 
kind and hospitable friends in Seringapatam. 

llnring ray stay there, I procured the Church /Siimoi’eA of the 
Mysore Raja's dominions. It contains a list of villages, pubhe edi- 
fices, houses, families, ploughs, and a few other particulars, with a 
classification of the inhabitants in each Taluc, or district. In this, 
due attention is neither paid to caste nor possession ; nor can great 
reliance be placed on the accuracy of its statements. I have, how- 
ever, thrown as much as relates to the population and stock into the 
form of a table ; as a nearer approximation to the truth than any 
that has been yet given. 

J hstract of the Church Sumareh of the Territories belonging to the 

Raja of Mysore. 


Tallies in ths Chatrakal Rayada. 

Families. 

Houses. 

Ploughs. 

Kasha Chatrakal 

3824 

3859 

1330 

Onaji 

2014 

2043 . 

1338 

Mola-calu-muri 

1510 

1533 

669 

Mahi-conda ... ... ... «... 

2995 

3080 

2417 

Heriuru 

2305 

2403 

2224 

Gudi-cotay 

2967 

3019 

1620 

Canaciipay ... 

2918 

3072 

1915 

Bhima-samudra 

Wise 

1382 

602 

Tulloc 

*656' 

1645 

903| 

Holalu-caray 

2143 

2414 

1528 

Doddery 

2297 

2297 

1144 

Muteodu 

1355 

1409 

.994 

Hosso-durga 

2109 

3164 

3021 


29289 

31320 

19705J 
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Tallies in the Nagcira Rayada. ^ 

Hyder Nagara Kasba 
Shiva-mogay, or Shimogay... 

Surabha 

Cbandra-gupti 

Tavanund}’- 

Ananta-para 

Honali 

flblay-honuru 

Udaguni 

Shikari-pura 

Ikeri and Sagar 

Cumashi ... 

China-giri and Baswa-pattana 
Daniwasa and Lacky-bully 
Hari-hara ... 

Holalu * 

Gopa 
Anawati 
Cowl-durga ... 


Families. 

Houses. 

Ploughs. 

4870 

4960 

2696 

5368 

5368 

3209 

1584 

1584 

1055 

8119 

3150 

2302 

1354 

1455 

904 

1896 

1899 

1303 

2963 

2673 

2305 

3219 

3219 

2413 

4452 

4452 

8098 

3760 

3768 

1931 

4691 

4691 

3365 

3091 

3585 

1649 

9071 

9071 

6224 

4138 

4138 

2582 

1931 

2164 

1011 

595 

700 

321 

6612 

6612 

3944 

3544 

3544 

2138 

6615 

6615 

5017 

72873 

73948 

46467 


Talucs in the Pattana Rayada. 

Families. 

Houses. 

Ploughs. 

' • * ' — 

Mahaaura Nagara ... ... *••• 

5653 

5748 

3552 

Mahasura Ashta-gram 

4527 

4527 

2880 

Pattana Ashta-gram ^ 

5075 

5075 

3078 

Hardena-huUy ... 

3701 

3701 

1592 

Bueana-caray , . 

1512 

1394 

1098 

Bettada-pura 

3252 

3105 

2500 

Tararu and Moguru 

5054 

5056 

27701 

Arculagodu Conanuru 

4416 

4337 

3707 

Nunjinagodu 

Edatory ... 

963 

2188 

960 

2188 

445 

1678 

Priya-pattana 

2507 

2431 

1569 

Gorum 

2627 

2612 

2473 

Kanyakama-hully, vulgo Cancan- 

3728 

3633 

2996 

Hongamuru 

1186 

1186 

5131 

Ellandum 

2652 

4464 

829 

Callalay 

3893 

6265 

1999 

Ki-caray * 

2079 

2114 

1664 

Giyrag^a 

4731 

4932 

2708 

Sosila and Talacadu 

4204 

4324 

2338 
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Pattana Rayada (continued.) 

Families. 

Houses. 

Ploughs. 

Gundalu and Tirucanambi... 

7025 

7235 

3914 

Gapala-durga 

583 

604 

453 

Tonuru and Mail-cotay 

3153 

3196 

2385 

Maha-rayana-durga 

2071 

2071 

1136 

Malawully . . ... 

4033 

4075 

2743 

Cuttay Malalawady . . . 

2142 

2162 

1481 

•• 

1589 

1590 

1050 

Hegodu - devana-cotay 

6251 

6251 

41S3 

Sali-grama ... 

1177 

1261 

1015 

Narasingha-pura 

5664 

5893 

3448 

Maduru 

4415 

4415 

2621 

Deva-Raya-Durga , . 

5359 

5364 

4052 

Budhi-cotay... 

2971 

4347 

2297 

Erealavy ... 

2873 

4432 

2089 

Magadi 

4426 

4326 

3522 

Sanacul 

1092 

1557 

687 

Silagutta 

5566 

7848 

2729 

Devund-hully 

4449 

4976 

3857 

Bbairawana-durga 

934 

934 

931 

Coruta-giri 

2092 

2182 

1122 

Chin’rayan’-durga 

2399 

2849 

1838 

Cliica Bala-pura 

5503 

8184 

3652 

China-pattana, vulgo Chenapatam 

5069 

4950 

3514 

Colar. . 

7059 

10209 

4922 

Hosso-cotay... 

8408 

•14681 

5666 

Madhu-giri ' ... 

4800 

4950 

2540 

Pauguda 

4452 

4981 

1596 

Ambaji-durga 

. 5188 

8472 

3574 

HulicuUu .. 

923 

1251 

796 

Nidjagul 

3146 

5165 

2807 

Nellavungul 

2766 

4498 

2416 

Gudibunda . . 

4160 

4879 

2316 

Anicul ... 

2484 

4147 

1590 

Doda Bala-pura 

7166 

10187 

5101 

Hangaluru .. 

11532 

17506 

8245 

Macha^kali-durga . . 

1766 

2320 

1447 

Jangatna-Cotay 

2684 

3909 

1696 

Guma-Naiada-Pallia 

3187 

4147 

2005 

Malavagul 

7623 

10012 

6990 

Eama-giri . . 

1757 

1798 

1905 

Huliuru-durga 

4803 

4803 

3394 

Tayculum or Maluro 

5988 

8783 

4081 

Tamcuru 

3855 

3840 

2854 

Honawully 

3492 

2664 

4545 

iBudihalu .. ... 

1598 

2181 

1130 
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Pattana Rayada (oontiaued.) 

Families. 

Houses. 

1 Plpnghs. 

Niddygul ... 

2598 

2601 

1 1207 

Sira 

6673 

6593 

2756 

Nughi-huUy... . . 

1786 

1786 

1416 

Cadufaa ... ... 

3992 

3998 

3336 

Bailuru ... ., 

7447 

7447 

5741 

Gubi 

1237 

1319 

781 

Grama 

1817 

1881 

1609 

Hebburu ... 

2754 

4131 

2122 ' 

Garudana-giri 

1449 

1673 

1103 

Banawara ... 

2483 

2611 

1875 

Sakra-pattana 

2270 

226.5 

1526 

Turiva-caray 

3728 

4782 

2658 

Harana-hully 

2598 

3071 

2280 

Chin’-raya'pattana . . 

8684 

3994 

3731 

Cunda-Caray 

1481 

1483 

1216 

Belluru 

2329 

3315 

1919 

Cumgul 

3604 

3716 

2257 

Chica-JNayakana-huUy ^ 

2266 

3461 

1697 

Naga-mangala 

4268 

4992 

2963 

Hasina 

4505 

4459 

3484 

Hagalawadi , . 

5832 

7317- 

3878 

Wostara 

3013 

3013 

2317 

Ajim-pura ... 

3563 

3855 

3011 

Terri-caray ... 

3422 

3606 

2383 

Chica Moguiuru . . 

4890 

5175 

3528 

Caduru 

2782 

1833 

1106 

Yagati 

2128 

2638 

1708 

Total... 

331126 

390152 

228642 


Recapitulation. 




23 T^ucs in Chatrakal Rayada ... 
i9 Ditto in Nagara Rayada 

81 Ditto in Pattana Rayada 

29289 

72873 

331129 

31320 
73948 i 
390162 

197054 

46467" 

228642 

1 Total... 

433291 

49S420 ! 

294814J 


I also procured from my Mend Captain Marriote a history of the nutoryof «« 
«!f*ore Rajas, which the present Dalawai composed in the Marattah 
“Ofn^e. A copy has been presented to the government of Bengal. 

Reringapatam I found recovering apace. Iwme more openings for 
^*^es, and other public uses, have been made in the town ; but 
» still continues to be a sink of nastiness. The suburb called SAa- 
wtr Ganjam is increasing rapidly, and care has been taken to form 
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the streets wide and straight. A new magistracy has just now been 
established, under the supeidntendence of Captain Symmonds, an 
establishment that was much wanted; for the officers of the gar- 
rison have neither time nor inclination to investigate civil affairs. 
Provisions are good, and, bread excepted, are cheap. Artificers have 
been assembled, and are now busy in preparing military /stores; 
such as. gun-carriages, leather accoutrements, tents, and cordage of 
the aloe leaves {Agave vivipara). This employs many people, and 
will turn out a great saving to the Company. Trade is beginning 
toibe restored, and considerable quantities of the produce of Mala- 
bar again pass this way. The lands are increasing in value ; and 
people, who had formerly deserted to adjacent districts, are now 
returning, and with the utmost eagerness are reclaiming their former 
possessions. This climate, however, continues to be very unhealthy ; 
and a damp is thrown on every thing by the sickness of the Eesi- 
dent. Colonel Close. Owing to this, I have been much disappointed 
by not receiving any answers to the queries which I proposed. 





CHAPTEE XX. 

JOURNEY FROM SERINGAPATAM TO MADRAS. 

June 4th. — Early in the morning I left Seringapatam ; on coming to |,?ne I'tii. 
where my tents had been pitched, I found, that in the storm of the sturm. 
preceding night they had been blown down, and that my people were 
dispersed into the neighbouring villages. I was, theref >re, necessitated 
to halt a day, in order to put my tents into some kind of repair, ajnd 
to reassemble my people. In this 1 had great difficulty, most of them 
being intoxicated. 

Kari-ghat, near which I halted, is a high peaked hill, which 
consists chiefly of schistose mica, that is composed of white quartz, 
and silvery mica, disposed in an undulating manner. When the 
stone is split in the direction of the strata, the mica is most con- 
spicuous, and makes a very beautiful appearance. 

5th June . — I went three cosses to Bamiru. The country through o£ 

which I passed belongs to the Pattana Ashta~gram district. Near the conatry. 
Kari-ghat, I passed chiefly through ripe grounds watered by the great 
canal, and bounded toward the north by low hills at no great distance 
from the Cavery. Two cosses from Kari-ghat, I passed the Array 
caray, the great reservoir in which the canal terminates, and which, 
collecting the superfluous water of that noble work, irrigates much 
land. From thence to Banu)-u the level country widens, and is 
mostly arable; hut little of it is watered. It looks very well, many 
of the fields being enclosed, and interapersed with Babul trees Bahunree. 
{Mimosa indica, Lamarck). These do not injure the corn growing 
nnder them, and hinder so much ground only from being productive 
ss is occupied by the diameter of their stems. Although it does not 
grow to a large size, the Babul is very useful in making the imple- 
ments of agriculture. Its bark is valuable to the tanner. At 
reasonable distances, therefore, throughout the Ragy fields, young 
plants of it are allowed to grow. 

Banurti, under the government of Hyder, contained five hun- 
fired houses, which are now reduced to one hundred and fifty* In 
order to prevent it from being of use to Lord CornwaUis, it was 
plundered by Tippoo's troops ; and in the late war it was again 
plundered by the dealers, in grain {Lumbadies^ who followed Colonel 
fiead’s detachment. It has a very fine Tank, that receives a branch 
from the great canal. 

Not having been satisfied with the former accounts which 
i received of the rent of dry-field in this part of the country, I took 
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Watered landi* 


the officers of revenue and the farmers to the field. They say, that 
the rent varies from two to ten SttUany Fanams for what is called a 
Wocula or Colaga land according to the quality of the soil, of 
which there are four distinctions. They confess that in general 
the TFocttla land sows more than a Colaga of seed, which contains 
thirty-two Sultany Seers. The poorer soil not only pay less rent, 
hut in them the extent of a Wocula land is greater than in a rich 
mould. I found great difficulty in getting them to say any thing 
upon which I could depend ; but at length I got a measurement, 
which I believe, so far as it goes, may be considered as accurate. 
I measured a field, said to sow forty-eight Seers of Magij, besides 
Avaraij, Tovary, and the like, and which in the books of revenue is 
rated at one Colaga and a half. The rent was twelve Fanams for 
grain, 25 yer cent, on the above for straw, and a certain quantity of 
grain, which was originally paid in kind ; but in place of it four 
Fcmams are now added to the rent. The whole field measured 
109,848 square feet, and paid nineteen Fanams, or at the rate of 4s. 
8^cZ. an acre. It was divided into two portions of 60,480, and 49,368 
square feet ; which, although thus unequal in size, and apparently 
of the same soil, were estimated at the same value, and were allow- 
ed the same quantity of seed. The soil was of the best quality, 
and was a fine red earth, which in favourable seasons is very pro- 
ductive of Ragy. The seed is at the rate of 2 pecks an acre. 
This is about 11| per cent, thicker than what was given by my 
former measurement at Seringapatam ; but in such accounts as a 
traveller in India can procure, that is no material difierence. To 
this we must add one fourth part of the above quantity of the seed 
of the accompanying pulses. 

6th Jane . — I went two Sultany cosses to Sosila. The countiy 
is plain, with a few small hills interspersed. Some of the soil is 
very sandy ; but there is much rice-land, supplied chiefly by canals 
from the river. That of Sosila, according to an old valuation made 
by Deva Raya, amounts to what was estimated to sow five hundred 
Candacas of seed, at 225 Seers each. This land is watered by a canal 
coming from Ram Swami Anacut, which dam is two cosses below 
the island of Seringapatam. The farmers commonly employ , the 
dry-seed cultivation, which requires only ^ of the Candaca of seed 
for the extent of land called a Candaca. They find, however, by 
experience, after three or four crops cultivated in this manner, 
that the soil is improved by taking a transplanted crop. They have 
only one crop of rice in the year, and that grows in the rainy seasom 
as is usual with land watered by canals from the Cavery. Good 
land produces 25 Candacas of rough rice from the Candaca land. 
The rent of the whole, good and bad, is on each Candaca land 
Candacas of rice in the husk for the grain, and 7| Fanams for the 
straw. The Candaca for rice in the husk is worth fifteen Fanam. 
The rent, therefore, is eighty Fanams for the Candaca ; and the 
average rent and seed makes only 28 per cent, of the produce of the 
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best land, besides the straw, which from the vicinity of Seringapatam 1801. 
sells very high, and therefore pays part of the rent. The lowness *' 
of this tax, compared with that at Seringapatam, where the rice- 
grounds pay ten seeds, is owing to the want of a sufficient supply 
of water ; so that one quarter of the fields cannot produce rice, and 
are cultivated for Bagy. 

A little J ola and cotton are raised here, in the same manner as Appearaneo oi 
on the opposite .side of the river, which I have described in the 
eighth chapter of this Journal. The dry lands seem mostly waste, and 
the country which I saw to-day is neither so well wooded nor so 
well enclosed as that through which I passed yesterday. Sesila is a 
town that contains about 2.50 houses, and has a large fort constructed 
of mud and rough stones. It is situated on the banks of the Gavery, 
opposite to the junction of the Kapini, and has long been subject to 
the Mysore family. 

7th June. — I went three cosses and a half to Kirigavil. TheJ<"'»"- 
country through which I passed is mostly dry arable land ; but 
much of it is waste. I crossed one .small ridge of hills, consisting of 
naked rocks of white granite. Kirigavil has once been a large 
village ; but after the affair at MalawuUy the Sultan, in order to 
prevent it from being of use to the army under General Harris, 
destroyed it, and few of the houses have been rebuilt. The greater 
part of its inhabitants are Mussulmans ; for, during the fomer 
government of the Mysore Rajas, it was given in Jaghire to a 
Mahomedan family in their service. The heir of this family now 
lives at the place, and has a considerable pension from the 
Company, for which he appears to be grateful. 

8th June. — I went three cosses to MalawuUy. All the country s. 
through which I passed seems capable of cultivation ; and there 
are vestiges remaining to show that the whole has once been 
ploughed, and enclosed with quickset hedges. Much of it is now 
waste, and the fences are very ruinous. There in little ir^tion. 

Malatrally is a large mud fort, separated into two portions, by a 
transverse wall. The upper portion, reserved for the Brahmans, is 
in good repair ; but the works made to defend the low castes have 
be^me ruinous. This place formerly belonged to the Rajas of 
T(dacadu, which is said to be only four cosses distant ; a circumstance 
which from the maps I cannot explain. The Talacadu Rajas were 
conquered by those of Mysore, and this must ^ve happened previous 
to the year of Sal. 1595 ; as there is here an inscription of that date, 
ia which Deva Raja Bupala, commonly called Deva Raya the great, 
is styled sovereign of the country. A copy of this has bemx given to 
the Bengal government. After the eonqu^it, a village, h^ a cosa 
east from MalawuUy, and named Anaeanahully,'wss given to the Tala- 

Raja in Jaghire. This the family retained till the govOTument 
Ryder, when they were obliged to fly ; Md the people here are 
^&(ffant of the place to which they have retired. 

Ryder gave Mcdawully in Jaghire ialm son Tippoo. and of course 
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1801. it enjoyed considerable favour, and contained a thousand houses. 
Sards of tie Adjoining to the town is a very fine reservoir, that gives a constant 
tateSaifaM. Supply of Water to a fruit-garden which the 8ul(an planted. This 
is of great extent ; but the soil is poor ; and some of it is indeed 
so bad, that the trees have died, and the ground has been again 
converted into rice-fields. The establishment kept in this garden 
consists of one Daroga, or superintendent ; one writer ; and ten 
labourers, who, as they cultivate the rice-fields, are not able to keep 
the fruit trees in decent order, much less to prevent the walks from 
being in a most slovenly condition. The trees are 2400 in number ; 
and of these one half are Mangoes. They are loaded with fruit, and 
some of the oranges are very fine. The il/anyoes that I saw were 
but ordinary. One kind, if the account of the superintendent is to 
be credited, is very curious. It annually produces two crops, one 
in the hot season, and the other during the rains. In the centre of 
the garden is a small, but neat cottage (Bungalo), from which grass 
walks diverge in all directions. 

About two miles south-west from Molawully is a large reservoir, 
near which the Sultan made a trial of his army with that of General 
Harris. After having by this found that his troops were totally 
inadequate to face the English, he shut himself up in Seringapatam. 
The trial was absurd ; but it is said, that Tippoo was not to blame. 
The officers whom he sent to reconnoitre, with the flattery usual 
among the natives, gave him false information, and induced him to 
bring his forces down into the open country, on the supposition of ' 
the English army being a small advanced party which he could 
intercept. Before he was undeceived, he had advanced so far, that 
he must have either engaged, or lost all his guns. Being afraid of 
dispiriting his people by the sacrifice of his artillery, he preferred 
the former. While, therefore, he began to withdraw his guns, he 
formed his army and made an attack with a part of it, which WM 
entirely lost ; but with this sacrifice he was able to carry off all hia 
guns, and to biing away the remainder of his troops without much 
■disorder. After the action, Tippoo sent and destroyed Malawally j 
and only about 500 of its houses have as yet been rebuilt. 

9th June . — I went four long cosses to Hulluguru. For the first 
half of the way the country resembled that through which I came 
yesterday. Afterwards it became poorer and poorer, and WM 
covered with low Mimosas. At one coss distant from Hulluguru, is 
the Madura river, which was so much swollen by the rains, that the 
loaded cattle had some difficulty in fording. It never dries entirely)i 
tmd has its source from a large Tank at Cataduba, near Oudi. Its 
proper name i^he Caduha. 

Between Malawally and this riverare two villages, 
and Halasu-hidly, at which iron ore is smelted ; and from tiienw 
Seringapatam receives its chief supply. I was in search of tte 
foi^ ; but was informed that they were at HuUugum ; nor was I 
BBoeGoiTed until 1 had gone too far to return. On zny aacni^l 
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found no smelting forces ; but a manufacture of 1801- 
works, and of the common implements of^™*®' 
comes from mines near Chenapatam and 


at Hulhguru I 
iron boilers for sugar 
agriculture. The iron 
Eamagiri. 

Hulluguru is an open village, containing about 120 houses. Both mmmm. 
in the invasion under Lord Cornwallis, and in that under General 
Harris, it was burned. It is situated three eosses south from dapala- « 

duiya, and four nortli from Basavjana keda, a ford in the Cavery one 
coss below the junction of the Gaduha with that river. The road 
certainly leads nearer the Gavery than, from the situation of the 
principal stages in the best maps, I have, for want of better autho- 
rity, placed it. ” 

There are in this neighbourhood two hills producing sandal wood: 
Basawana-betta, in the Malatcully district, from which this year were 
procured 250 trees ; and Capala-durga, which produced somewhat 
le®. No more will be obtainable for eight years. On these bills 
there are no valuable timber trees, but abundance of bamboos. 

10th June.— I went two eosses to (Satnum, through _a June 10. 

pretty wide valley, with hills on both sides of the road. The 
is in general poor, and much of it is over-run with low Mimosas 
and other bushes. From Gapala-durga, Satnuru is distant one 
cosa ; and is a poor open village, containing about thirty houses, 
of which ten are occupied by Mussulmans. These are now betaking 
themselves to agriculture. In the public accompts, Satnuru is 
called an Usui Gram, or principal village ; but in India we must 
guard against high-sounding names. ' The chief (Gauda) is the poor- 
est creature that I ever saw. Half a coss from Satnuru is a forge 
for smelting the black sand ore of iron. 

11th June. — I went three eosses to Cancavana-hully , commonly jtie u. 
called Gangan-kully. Tlie former name is universally said by the 
natives to be the proper one ; but the derivation which they give 
of it seems very forced. Ganicarna, they say, is the gen itive case of 
Ganicar, which in the Tamul language si^ifies a pr<^netor of ^ 
and Bvdly, in the language of Karnata, is a village.* The road by 
which I came passes through a valley, in some places narrow and 
and in others wide» partly cultivated, and partly overgrown 
low trees. The hills surrounding it are very rocky, and are 
Wd to be much infested by tigers. ,, , , 

, Gancam-hiMy is the residence of an mi War, and it is a pretty fort 
hy Jdgor^eva RcLyiJi of in tfio tragical 

ftory of Sivana ^amudra, I bave already mention^, as havmg be^ 
a ms time one of the most powerful princes of this neighbourhoi^ 

^Brdkman here possesses a grant of land from Imudy An^ha 
^fACkenna-pattana, son of Peida Anc^ha^a,wn of Jaga- 
^ fiaya. He acknowledges the superiority of Sn Mama Mem ^ 
PmureoThda, son of Sri Ranga Raya, who must have been one of the 

composed of two Sandern 
Kmya virgin^ or tUe goddess sAaiean*? and aarnfi ear. 
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Jmb li family of Vijaya-nagara, that on the destruction of the empire 

■ retired to Fmu-conda, and by the Folygars of this vicinity was 
nominally acknowledged as a master. This grant is dated in So/. 
1546, whichj according to Ramuppa, is 35 years after the destruotieB 
of Vijaya-nagara. 

Bajat ot Mftori TJ>e descendants of Jaga-Deva were subdued by the Mysort 

a^Mahatura. temple here are two inscriptions on stone. The one is 

in the reign of Chica Deva Raya, Wodear of Mahasura, for so in all 
inscriptions is Mysore written. The word is said to signify the 
great warrior. The other inscription is in the reign of Deva Raya 
Vode^, who in the year of Sal. 1589 grants certain lands tea 
Jangmials Matam ■, for the itfysore family are much under the in- 
fluence of that priesthooil, as all the females wear the Linga] 
although the reigning prince declares himself a follower of the Sri 
Vaishnamm Brahmans. 




Krishna Raya of Mysore rebuilt the great temple of this place; 
which, as usual, is supposed to have been of great antiquify. 
According to fable, it was founded by Valmiea, a celebral^ 
Bfdhman, the author of the Ramayena, who lived in the Tritaia 
Yugam, many hundred thousand years ago. Previous to the inva- 
sion by Lord Cornwallis, the country was fully cultivated. The de- 
vastation was commenced by Tippoo, who blew up the work in order 
to prevent them from being useful to the British army. After thw 
the Anicul Polygar ravaged the country, Colonel Bead having 
invited him back to his dominions. According to the accounts of 
the Amildar, this gentle Hindu has rendered two fifths of the whole 
arable lands a waste ; and, from the small number of inhabitants^ 
the beasts of prey have increased so much, that, during the two 
last years of the Sultan’s government, eighty of the inhabitants of 
Cancan-hidly were carried away by tigers from within the walls of 
the fort. These have been since repaired, and the people can now , 
sleep with saflity. To keep off these destructive animals, every 
• village in the neighbourhood is strongly fenced with a he%e of 
thorns. On the approach of the army under General Harris, Tippoo 
burned the town, and he did not allow to escape this favourable 
opportunity of destroying an idolatrous place of worship. He 
broke down the Mandapam, or portico of the temple, and nothing 
remains but the gateway, and the shrine ; to destroy which, probaWy 
his workmen, durst not venture. Cancan-huUp at present eontains 
almut two hundred houses. Before the invasion of liord Comwdhs 
there were at least five hundred. It stands on the w^t side of ttw 
Arkawati river. 


The river Arkawati comes from Nandi, and passes through 
great Tank named Nagaray caray at Doda Bala-pura. It to® 
samas Mepgadi and Rama-giri, and falls into the Cavery six 
uKnn Cancan-hully, and one coss below the ford, or pass^ w 
Bmetma Kedki. For three months in the hot season, it eonfa&iio 
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stream ; but, by digging a little way into the channel, good water 1801. 
may always be procured. 

12(h June . — Having been troubled with an irregular tertian Juna 12 . 
fever ever since I left Seringapatam, I halted to-day at Cancan- 
hully, in order to take medicine. I employed my time in taking 
some account of the state of agriculture, in which I was assisted 
by the Amildar. 

A great impediment to good cultivation arises from a practice, viUagei. 
vwy common in India, of all the farmers living in towns and 
villages. The fields that are distant from the houses cannot receive 
manure, and of course produce little, and pay a small rent. It is 
true, that in the revenue accompts all the lands, according to the 
quality of the soil, are valued at the same rate ; but no one wBl give 
more than a fourth of the valuation for lands that are distant from 
his village. Indeed, the present number of inhabitants is not 
adequate to cultivate more than the fields that are near the towns. 

Most of the cultivation is performed by the hands of the farmers, waj«». 
and of their own families. A few hired servants, but no slaves, are 
fflmployed. A man servant gets annually of Ragy four Candacas of 
200 Seers of 72 inches, or nearly 26| bushels, worth at an average 
28 Fanams, with 12 Fanams in money. In all, he receives 40 
Famms, orU. Is. lljd. The hours of work are from 6| in the 
morning imtil noon ; and from two in the afternoon until sun-set. 

The number of holidays allowed is very small ; but the servant 
occasionally gets four or five days to repair his house. At seed time 
and harvest, a day-labourer gets from | to ^ of a Fanam, or from 
2|d. rather more than 1 \d. a day. Women get daily from ^ to I of 
A Fanam, or about l^d. , 

No farmer here has more than six ploughs. Those who have 
four, or more, are reckoned very rich. For each plough, one man 
and two oxen are kept '£Ixq Amildar says, that each plough can . 
cultivate ten Woculas of dry-field, of which one half will be Ragy 
land ; or that it will cultivate five Colagas of dry-^eld, and five of 
watered land. The chiefe of villages {Gaudas) say, that, if a man 
oultivates five or six Colagas of rice land with one plough, he ran 
no dry grains. The account of the Amildar (chief of a district) 
is evidently that upon which most dependence ought to be placed. 

I measured a field said to require seven bullas, or If Woculaa 
Ragy for seed, and found it to contain 73884 square feet. The 
Woeukt or Colaga land contains at this rate 42218 square feet ; and 
the jdough, if confined to dry- field, should cultivate only 9 acres. 

The rate of seed on rice ground has been ascertained at Raya cotay 
by Ckilonel Kead from actual experiment ; and, according to my 
iafiamation, the five Colagas here, at this rate, would sow atoost an 
8ere and a quarter. So that a plough can also cultivate If acre of 
rice land, and acres dry field. This smaU quantity, it mmt 
he observed, is the aa rimat e of the i that of the Gaudas 

no attention. 
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The quantity of watered land here is not considerable ; but a 
large proportion of it is employed to raise sugar-cane. This is all 
of the Restali kind ; the PuttapuUi not having as yet found its way 
into this district. The rent is paid by a division of the crop. The 
government should have one half, and usually receives 500 Seers from 
the Wocula land, or about 1 1 cwt. an acre. This is so great a return, 
that I suspect some mistake. A fter sugar-cane, the ground must be 
cultivated with rice one year, before sugar-cane be again taken, j, 

When, in a favourable season, the Tanks are filled, two crops of 
rice might be procured from the same ground in the course of one 
year ; but the farmers, being few in number, can cultivate one half 
of the rice grounds only atone season, and the remainder afterwards; 
nor can the inhabitants of the villages, where dry grains only are 
cultivated, be induced to settle near the watered lands, although the 
profits on these are much greater to the farmer than those on Ragy 
land. The natives of Karnata seem indeed to be immoderately 
attached to their birth-place; and so many of them having deserted 
their native huts diiring the reign of Tippoo is a strong proof of ha 
tyranny. 

Ragy (Cynosurus corocantis) pays a fixed rent, which in the lands 
near the villages varies from five to two Fanams a Wocula land, which, 
at the rate of my measurement, would be from 3s. 2|d. to Is. 3|d. 
an acre. Skamay {Panicum miliare, E. M.), the next most common 
crop here, pays one half of the produce as rent. According to the 
Amildar's account, a Wocula land of the best quality produces as 
follows : 

Seed Ragy Vf'ocula 1 produce 2 Oandacas worth 14 Fanams. 

^ (^(^oldga^ do. A 

The rent is 5 Fanams, or not quite 28 per cent, of the produce. 

. The same land cultivated with Shamay, which is done in places 
that are too distant to manure, requires 1| Colaga of seed, and pro- 
duces 1-5 Colngas, worth 6 Fanams, of which the government gets 
one half. Although this requires less trouble than the Ragy, the 
farmer has most puofit by the latter grain. 

On the banks of the river above Cancan-kully, there are many 
coco-nut plantations. A few Arecas are intermixed ; but in a general 
point of view, these are of no importance. The coco-nuts are sold 
in the shell to the people of the Bara-Mahal. The ground is the 
property of government ; but the trees belong to the farmer ; and 
so long as these grow, the public has no right to the soil. Wh® 
an old tree dies, another is planted in its stead, and must be wate^ 
for six or seven years ; after which it begins to bear, and r^uirw 
no more irrigation- They live for about a century, and ^ in nui 
vigour for one half of that time. They are never cut until ftey ^ 
dea^ These palms, in this country, are jnever manured with ffll^ 
and ei^t months in the year produce ripe fruit. In the 
foUowing the summer solstice, owing to tte cold and rsnn, an ^ 
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frvdli ■which is then on the trees falls off; and during the three isoi. 
follo'wing months none arrives at maturity ; hut there are plenty of'^“‘*® '*• 
green nuts, ■which contain a juice fit for drinking. Each of the 
trees annually produces from 10 to 200 nuts, which are worth five 
Fanams a hundred. Of the produce the government takes one half. 

Some of them are planted on dry-field, and others on watered land, 
and the soil under the trees is cultivated with the appropriate grains. 

If the trees he sufficiently thick, the crop of grain is poor, and the 
farmer is allowed to keep the whole ; hut, if he neglect his gardens, 
and have only a few trees scattered through a large space ol ground, 
the government takes one half the grain also ; which is but 
reasonable. There is, hawever, no space defined for each tree ; 
their being too distant, so as to allow a demand of rent for the 
grain, is left to be determined at the discretion of the Amildar, 
which is an error. The Amildar sa,ys, that they may be planted at 
five or six fathoms distance from each other. At 36 feet, an acre 
■will plant about 33 trees; the produce of each of which maybe 
estimated at five Fanams, or a little more than three shillings. It 
is very seldom, however, that a piece of ground is fully planted. 

13th June . — I went three cossesto Malalawady, a village of theJmeis- 
Chena-pattana district. The greater part of the country through country, 
which I passed is overgrown ■with low trees and bushes, and very 
little of what is arable is actually cultivated. By the way I crossed 
three times the channel of a small river named the Stuaena-rcka. It 
comes from Anicul, and joins the Arhaicati a little above Affaj/atama- 
hully. Malalawady is a small town, with a ruinous fort. Before 
the invasion of Lord Cornwallis, it contained three hundred houses. 

Tippoo, in order to prevent its being of use to his enemies, burned 
it. Most of the -wretched inhabitants perished from hunger and 
disease ; and although it met ■with no disturbance in the last -war, it 
now contains only sixty -eight houses. It stands eight cosses from# 
the, Oavery, and is suiTounded by some good dry fields. Bagy and 
Horse gram form the chief part of the crops, sell at about the same 
price, and are equally used in the common diet of the inhabitants. 

14th June . — I went four cosses to Tully. Soon after leaving m 
Malalawady, I entered a hilly country, which continued until I tenritoryf 
reached Tidly, the first place in the districts belonging to Kamata 
that have been added to the Company’s province of the Bara-mafial. 

To-day I crossed the Swarna-reka again three times. 

Tully is an open village near h small fort, and contains about Tuu<j. 
sixty houses. Before the invasion of Lord ComwaUis it contained 
about five hundred. After the capture of Bangalore, many of the 
Inhabitants retired to Tully, and obtained from the Sultan a guard 
of five hundred horse, and two thousand foot. The detachment 
from the British army sA HosFuru, having heard of this, marched 
ffight, and at day-break surprised Tully. The garrison were rouseii 
in Ume to be able to run away -without loss, for they did not attempt 
to resist. The assailants obtained a great deal of plunder, and des- 
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troyed the town. An officer (Phonsdar) of Tippoo’s came some days 
afterwards, and dug up a large quantity of grain that had been 
concealed under ground. A party of dealers in grain (Lumhadm) 
came after this, and swept every thing clean ,* so that a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants perished of hunger. During the govern- 
ment of Tippoo, few of the remainder came back ; but most of than 
retired to the Bara-mahal, in order to obtain Colonel Read's pro- 
tection. They are now daily returning. 

Tully formerly belonged to the Denkina-cotay Polygar, who, 
from being possessed of a town named Bala-hully, took the title of 
Belalla Raya ; but he was no relation of the Belallal monarchs ol 
Karnata. He was deprived of his dominions by Jaga Deva Raya 
of Chena-pattana, whose successors were in their turn expelled by 
the Mysore family. 

Tully forms a part of the Denkina-cotay Taluc, which wilh 
several other districts of Karnata were annexed to the Bara-mahal 
after the fall of Senngapatam. These districts are the Tah<^ of 
Hosso-tirti, Denkina-cotay, Kella-mangalan, Ratna-giri, Vencata-gm- 
cotay, and that portion of the Alumbady Taluc which lies on the left 
of the Cavei'y, together with the Polyams, or feudatory lordships, of 
Pungaru, Pedda-NayakanU-Durga, Bagaluru, Suli-giri and Anku- 
sagiri. 

All the Polygars have been restored to their estates, and put cm 
a footing very similar to that of the Zemindars of Bengal. They faj 
a fixed rent, or tribute, for their lordships ; but have no jurfedietiwi 
over the inhabitants, for whose protection an oflicer (Sheristadar), 
appointed and paid by the government, resides at each lordship. 
The establishment of officers of revenue and police are paid by»tho 
Polygars, whose profits may now be about a fourth of the revenue; 
but, as the country recovers, these will greatly increase. 

In this district the natives of the Bara-mahal will not settle, on 
account of the coldness of the climate during the rainy season, 
which they find not only very disagreeable but also unhealthy. 

The chief officer, Tahsildar, of Denkina-cotay, a very sensible 
man, says, that at present he has 2700 ploughs, and that it would 
require 6000 more to cultivate the whole arable land in bis district 
The proportion of waste land in the other districts of Karnata, whim 
have been added to the Bara-mahal, is nearly similar ; and, so far as 
I can judge, I think they are in as good a state as the best distriois 
now belonging to the Mysore Raja, and infinitely better than any of 
those through which the Marattah army passed. 

The Tahsildar estimates the land in his district that ii^oo steep 
01 ^ rocky for the plough to be about a fourth of the whole. , 

In the neighbouring woods some black sand ore is smelted into 

iron. 

South fifom hence, in the Alumbady district, is a hill produra^ 
sandid wood. Caphdn Graham, the coUeotor, sold to a renter all th® 
teee* ^it were fit for cutting, and received for them 300 Papo®*®- 
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The condition of the sale was, that only the old full-grown trees 1801. 
should be cut ; but the fellow has taken every stick of any size, and 
there will be no more fit for cutting in less than ten years. 

*In the woods west from Tully, the Lumbadies, after a trading Lumbadies^ 
expedition, refresh their cattle for eight or ten days. They then 
carry to Dmvada, or the low country, a casgo oiRagy, Avamy, 

Tovary, EUu\ and Hessarti, and return from thence with a cargo of 
salt and a little rice. 

In this district all the reservoirs for irrigation are in repair, but watored tends, 
seven or eight of them only are of any consequence. Indeed, the 
cultivation of rice, in these distriets annexed to the Bara-mahal, is 
fay no means important. There are, however, many Outlays, or 
nrnnH Tavks from which the water is raised by machinery to irrigate 
Tarkari, or kitchen gardens, a most valuable kind of cultivation. 

There are also many plantations of coco-nut and Areca palms. 

AH the manufactures of the annexed districts, except at M»nnteotare«. 
Bagaluru, are coarse, and fit only for the use of the lower classes. 

A great supply for the rich comes from Saliem, and from Bangaluru. 

The temple of Gopala at Tully, as appears by a (Sunnud) deed srahmam. 
now extant, was built, or rebuilt rather, by Vira Rajaia, son ot 
Balawai Dodaia, in the reign of Krishna Raya Wodear, fhoCurtur 
of Mysore, and in the year of Sal, 1640. Although little more than 
80 years old, it has fallen into great decay. Its Rath, or chariot, is 
remarkably indecent, and has now become useless, the whole pro- 
perty of the temple having been reassumed by Hyder and Tippoo. 

The Brahmans on this account are not a little clamorus ; but the 
want of endowment seems to have sharpened their wits, and I found 


among them some very intelligent men. 

These Bi dhmans informed me, that the males of Mysore 
femily are di voided into two gp'eat branches, the Raja-hundas, and caatoms, 
the Oallalays. A Raja-bunda man can marry only a Gallalay girl, * 
and the men of the Gallalay family are only allowed to marry the 
daughters of a Raja-bunda. The head of the Raja-bundas is the 
Gurtur, or sovereign. The head of the Oallalays is the Dalawai, 
whose predecessors, although they always acknowledged the superi- 
ority of the Cui’tur, yet frequently possessed all the authority m 
the state. When any action is said to have been performed by such 
or such a Mysore Raja, it is by no means necessarily implied, that 
the actor was one of the Curturs ; for the Daiawais also e^oyed 
the titles of Mysore Raja, and Wodear . Some of the ins’ll °f ®®®h 
femily are of Vishmds side, and some of them of Sivas j Dm none 
W» the Lingo, , and all acknowledge the Brdhmana as meir ; 

aad the Gurtur, immediately on ascending the throne, in whatoer 
*eIigion he may have been educated, always adopte the oeremom® 
irt least of the Sri- The ladies of both fanuli® wear tte 
refuse the authority of the ^roAmans, and are und« the 
spiritual guidance of the This u one of those circum- 

shttces wMch among any other people would be eonsiderea as 
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extraordinary, but which in the religion of the i/ ikc^ms are common 
The Mysore family are of Karnata extraction, and were not intro- 
duced by the Telingana princes who so long governed this country. 

The Rajawar, or Rachewar, must not be confounded wittf the 
Raja-bundas, although they pretend to be Kshatriyas. They m 
originally from the north of India, and probably from the country 
which in our maps is called Rachoor. 

The Brdhmans conducted me to a fine Tank, and showed me an 
inscription, from which it appeared, that this reservoir had been 
constructed by a Banijiga merchant of Ndga-mMngala, a town in 
this vicinity. The work was done in the reign of Achuta Raya, and 
in the jea .1 oi Salkahanam 1452, which agrees very well with the 
chronology of Ramuppa. The whole ground irrigated from the 
T&nk was originally intended for the use of religious men, Jaitgamat, 
Brahmans, &c. ; but it has now fallen into the powerful handsof 
the state, which afilicts its former proprietors by applying its 
revenue to the administration of justice, the defence of the country, 
and other such worldly purposes'. 

The reservoir is filled by a small torrent named the 8anat~ 
kumara, which comes from a hill at a little distance toward the N.W# 
and, after going through many Tanks, and watering much rice laird, 
falls into the Gallery near Alumbady. 

loth June. — I went three oosses to Fanch-akshara-pura. This 
name is derived from some foolish charm, and signifies the five-letter- 
city. The place is a small village without a shop. The coun^ 
is quite open, and consists mostly of lands fit for cultivation, with 
many small Tanks, and spots of irrigated land, and palm gardens; 
but, on the whole, it is very bare. One half at least of the arable 
land is said to be waste ; but it seems to be in a better condition 
than most of the dominions of Mysore. Fanch-akshara-pura. was 
plundered and burned by some part of the British army under 'Lord 
Cornwallis ; and on the approach of General Ham's it suffered the 
same faie from Tippoo. This year an epidemic fever has been very 
destructive ; it raged with the utmost violence for the five months 
preceding the vernal equinox, but is now on the decline. 

16th June. — I went three cosses to Kellaniangalam, and by the 
way crossed two barren ridges covered with wood. Much of the inter- 
mediate arable land is waste. 

These woods and wastes are much frequented by the traders m 
grain called Lumbadics, or Banjaries, who even in the time of pe^ 
cannot entirely abstain from plunder. In the small villages near me 
forests, they occasionally rob, and commit murder ; nor is it safe for 
one or two persons to pass unarmed through places in which t^ 
ai# On account of their services during the two last 
have hitherto been treated with grdkt indulgence. This has adaw 
audaciousness to the natural barbarity of their disposition ; ta 
order to repress their insolence, it was lately necessary to have 
recourse to a regular military force. 
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I remained two days at Kellamangcdam, taking an account of the 1801- 
state of its neighbourhood, as an example of that which prerails inJ,Xict added 
the territories annexed to the Bara-mahal. to the Bara- 

Kellamangalam is a small fort with two reservoirs, and' two rnfmangaiam- 
suburbs (Pettas) and is the residence of a Tahsudar ; for the countiy 
here is exactly under the same excellent administration that prevails 
in Ooimhetore. Before the invasion of Lord Cornwi'.Ilis, it contained 
five hundred houses; but, having been burned, both then, and in 
the late war, most of the inhabitants had dispersed, when Captain 
Graham, the collector of the Bara-mah/d, took possession. Since 
that time three hundred houses have been i ebuilt. Kellamangalam 
and Hosso-uru, which now form two districts, originally belonged to 
the Polygar of Bagaluru. Both these places, being rather weak, 
were long ago seized upon by the Mysore Polygars; hat Bngaluru 
resisted all their attempts, and until the government of JTyiler was 
not subjected to the authority of Seringapatam. In the war of Lord 
Cornwallis, the heir of Bagaluru joined Captain Bead, and was very 
serviceable to him in procuring provisions for the army ; and on the 
peace he followed that gentleman into the Bara-mahal When, by 
4ihe fall of Seringapatam, Bagaluru was annexed to this province, he 
was restored as Polygar (feudatory lord) to suoh part of the family 
domains as Ryder had seized ; but the two districts of Kellamanga- 
lam and Sosso-uru are considered as the property of the state. weights and 

The Ca ntfaca here is equal to ... bushels. mesinres. 

The Maund of betel-nut to ... 30f 

The Maund of tobacco and Jagory to lb. 

The following is given by the traders, as the average price of Average price of 
the most common articles of commerce, which are chiefly the produce country, 
of the country. 
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Rice in the husk, per Candaca 

8 

per bushel 

0 

10-523 

Ragy, Cynosurus corocanus, do. ... 

8 

do. 

0 

10-523 

Avaray, Uolichos Lablab, do. 

11 

do. 

1 

2-46933 

Tovary, Cytisus Cajan, do. 

12 

dp. 

1 

3-785 

Hessaru, Rhaseolus Mungo, do. ... 

20 

do. 

2 

2-30825 

Udu, Rhaseolus Minimoo, Roxb. do 

16 

do. 

1 

90465 

Callay, Gicer arietinum, do. 

35 

do. 

3 

10 039 

Shamay, Ranicum miliare, hl.M. do 

4 

do. 

0 

5-261425 

Ellu, Sesamum, do. 

30 

do. 

3 

2-56363 

Huts’ Ellu, Verbesina sativa, Roxb. 

14 

do. 

1 

6-46933 

Huruli, Dolichos biflorus, do. 

5 

do. 

0 

€-577 

Harulu, Ricinus, do. 

18 

do. 

1 

1 1-6772 

Wheat, do. ... 

40 

do. 

4 

4-61425 

Danya, a seed like anise 

16 

do. 

1 

9-0465 

Womum, a seed like cummin, do. 

32 

do. 

3 

6093 • 

Sdilt) do* ••• ••• 

28 

do. 

3 

0-93866 

Tobacco, per Maund 

7 

per Cwt. 

20 

1-944 

Jagory of sugar-cane, do. 

4 

do. 

11 

4-7 

Boiled Betel-nut, or Areca, do. ...1 

25 

do. 

57 

2-05 


Oxen fit for the plough sell from 30 to 40 Fanams, or from 
19s. 8|d to U. 4s. 

A sheep or goat fit for killing costs three Fanams, or Is. lO^d. 

Here the dry-field forms by far the greatest part of the arable 
land. Its extent is estimated by the quantity of Ragy seed that it 
requires. On measuring a field, said to require six Golagas of seed, 
I found it to contain 1 68,249 square feet ; the Colaga, therefore, is 
nearly equal to ^ parts of an acre. 

In every district, the dry-field of each village, according to its 
soil, is divided into three qualities. In some villages, of course, 
the best lands are of no more value than the worst in others ; which 
occasions a great difference in the assessment, or rent. The valu- 
ation of the best lands in some villages is ten Fanams a Colaga, while 
in others it is only three. The rent at this place, for the best dj^- 
field, is six Fanams the Colaga ; for the second 4 j Fanams ; and for 
the third 3 Fanams ; or 5s. 9|<i., 4s. djd. and 2s. 1 l(i. an acre. 

It is the land near the villages only that can be let at this rate. 
The farmers are not at all willing to cultivate any of the distant 
fields ; and after they have cultivated as much of the fields near the 
villages as they are able to do at a proper season, and in a prop« 
manner, it is the peculiar duty of a low village officer, named here 
the Wudas'y, assisted by the watchman (Toty), to compel them to 
cultivate a certain portion of these remote fields ; which receive no 
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manure and little labour, and pay only a trifling rent, or a share of 1801. 
the produce in kind. 

When the rainy seas on commences early enough, the flrst quality crop. t«ktn from 
of dry-field is reserved for Ragy, and its accompaniments. If the 
rains are too late, this land is sown with Shamuy ; and should the 
season for that grain pass, it may be sown with Huruli. The seeds 
that are sown along with Ragy are Avaray, Tovary, Pundrica (Hibis- 
cus annabinus), and Harulu. This last is seldom used ; but in every 
field a portion of each of the others is commonly" sown. 

After the first rain in spring, the field gets a double ploughing ; nagy, ^c. 
that is once lengthwise, and once across. Eight days afterwards, 
this is repeated, and then the manure is given. In eight days more 
it gets two other double ploughings. .Mter a rain in the month 
following the summer solstice, the seed is sown with the drill, or 
Curigay, and rows of the accompanying grains are put in by means 
of the pointed haw 600 (Sudiky). The field is then harrowed with a 
bunch of thrones. On the iSthday afterwards, it is broken with the 
hoe drawn by oxen, and called here &imtivay ; and six days after 
that, the hoe is used in a direction crossing the former at right 
• angles. On the 35th and 40th days, the same is repeated, and the 
weeds are then removed with a spade. The Ragy, tour months after 
sowing, is ripe. It is cut with the straw, and trodden out by oxen. 

Its straw is reckoned better fodder than that of rice, and the grain 
in a storehouse will keep ten years ; whereas after a third part of 
that time rice in the husk is quite spoiled. Along with a Colaga of 
Eagry, may be sown Colaga o( Avaray or \ Colaga of Tovary. 

The Pundrica is sown in very small quantities. Its bark makes a 
bad rope for the use of the farm, and its acid leaves are used in the 
femily as a green ; but in the account of the produce it may be 
altogether overlooked. The seed for an acre is jVW bushel of 
R-agy, with parts of a bushel of Avaray, or ® 

bushel of Tovary. The produce of a Colaga land is 20 Colagas of 
Ragy, worth 8 Fanams, and 5 Colagas of Avaray worth 2f Fanams ; 
in aU, lOf Fanams ; which is probably greatly under-rated by the 
farmers who gave me the account, as it is not double the amount 
of the rent. 

When the rains begin later than usual, this first quality of land, shamay. 
called Awal Bumi, is sown with Shamay, and produces about the 
saine quantity of that grain as it does of Ragy ; but this produce is 
Only worth four Fanams, which is only two thirds of the rent, and 
the field next year requires an extraordinary quantity of manure. 

When the rains fail altogether, or nearly so, Huruli or Horse- numu. 
gram is sown, to prevent or mitigate the horrors of famine. 

On the second quality of dry-field, or Duim Bumi Ragy and 
•ccompaniments are frequently sown. The pr^uee is only one 
f^df of what it is on the first qnahty of soil, which would amount 
to no more than the seed and rent. The farmers here evidently 
Conceal at least one half of the produce ; forty seeds of Ragy being 
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1801. allowed, in the neighbouring districts, as the common produce of a 

June 16. good soil. In place of Avary or Tovary, or this kind of land, Navo- 

vay, or common millet (Fanicum italicum), is sometimes sown in the 
drills of Fagy fields. 

sftnmoy. On the second quality of soil, however, the most common crop 

is Shamay. After the first rain of spring, the field gets five double 
ploughings, with an interval of six days between each. Shamay ig 
not allowed manure, is sown broad-cast during the two months wlmh 
follow the summer solstice, is then ploughed in, and the field is 
harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen. The seed required for a 
WoGula land is half a Golaga, or parts of abushel for an acre. 
On this soil it produces only 20 seeds, or two Fanams worth of grain. 
The rent is four Fanams and a half; from which an estimate may be 
formed of the veracity of my informers. 

On this soil Hessant, ITdu, Ellu, and Hariilu, are also sown, but 
in no considerable quantities. 

Horst-gram, In bad seasons Huritli is sown on this second quality of land ; 

iS but in neither the first nor second qualities of soil does it thrive so 

well as on the poorest fields, where in common seasons it forms the 
usual crop. In the two months preceding the autumnal equinox, the 
field gets two double ploughings. The seed is then sown broad-cast, 
and is covered by the plough. The seed required for a Golaga land 
is half a Golaga, or ,oVo bushel an acre. The produce is ten seeds, 
or five Golagas, worth IJ Fanam. This is evidently as much under- 
rated as the others, the rent being three Fanams. 

On this kind of ground, small quantities of Huts’ Ellu and 
Harica are also sown. 

wtc^en dry-field is frequently let to those who cultivate gardens 

en gaidens. jjy Yatam. A garden consisting of five Woculas, or a 

little more than three acres, can be watered by one Yatam, on the 
balance of which one man walks. This man and two others are . 


adequate to cultivate the whole. It lets for only one or two Fantms 
a Wocula more, than if it were cultivated for Ragy. These gardens 
are partly cultivated by Tigular, that is, persons whose aneestois 
were orginally of Dravada Desam, and who live entirely by the 
profession of gardening ; and partly by the farmers who cultivate 
the fields. The article raised in these gardens for sale are, wheat. 
Maize, Ragy, Tovary, Mentea, or fenugreek, Nayla, Sunicai, or 
Araehis hypogea, onions, garlic, turmeric, tobacco, jwppies, 
sumba or Carthdmus tinctorius, capsicum, and the carminative se^ 
Danya and Womum, together with greens, cuourbitaceous frmts, 
and other kitchen stu& for the use of the cultivator’s famib^ 
The articles produced in these g;ardens, that are exported, are whwt, 
Danya, Womum, poppies, Cossumba, tobacco, garlic, and tunnenc. 

Although most of these gardens are dry-field, and are wafew 
by the YcUam from wells, yet some are on rice-land, ^d re(»iv8 
liieit supply of water from a reservoir. The ground is in oonstan 
cr^, and often produces at tiie same time four or five articles. 
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Tobacco is cultivated not only in gardens, but also in rice-land 1801. 
and dry-field. In the first and last cases, the cultivator pays the Jobtcco 
usual rent. When it is cultivated on rice-land, the states gets one 
half of the produce. When raised on dry-field, the water must 
be brought in pots from the nearest well. In the month preceding 
the summer solstice, the field is ploughed fourteen or fifteen times. 

In the month following, furrows at the distance of two cubits are 
drawn throughout the field, and are filled with water. In these, 
young tobacco-plants from the seed-bed are placed, at nine inches 
distance, and a little dung is put at their roots. The young plants 
are then covered with broad leaves, and for four times are watered 
once a day. The leaves having been removed, the plants for three 
times get water once in four days ; and even again on the 20th 
day, should the rainy season not have then commenced. At the 
end of the month tlie whole field is hoed, and the earth is thrown 
toward the plants in ridges. At the end of the second month this 
is repeated, and at the same time all the leaves, except from six 
to nine, are pinched from every plant ; and all new leaves, that 
afterwards shoot from the centre, are once in eight or ten days 
removed. When it begins to whiten, the tobacco is fit for cutting. 

After having been cut by^ the ground, the stems are allowed to lie 
on the field until next day, when they are spread on a dry place, 
and exposed to the sun. Here the tobacco remains nine days and 
nine nights. On the 10th morning some grass is spread on the 
ground ; on this heaps of the tobacco are placed, and the roots are 
turned toward the circumference. The heap is cojered with straw, 
and pressed down with a large stone. In these heaps the tobacco 
remains for nine days. The stems are then removed from the 
leaves, of which from six to ten, according to their size, are made 
up into a small bundle. These bundles are again placed in a heap, 
covered with straw, and pressed with a large stone. Every evening 
the heap is taken down ; and, each bundle having been squeezed 
with the hand, to make it soft, the whole is again replaced as 
before. On the fifth evening the tobacco is spread out all night to 
receive the dew. Next day the heap is rebuilt, and this process of 
heaping, squeezing, and spreading out to the dew, must be in all 
performed three times ; the tobacco is then fit for sde. The larger 
leaves of this tobacco seems to me to be well cured for the European 
market, being not so dry as usual with that cured in India, but 
moist and flexible ; of the flavour I am no judge. A Wocula land in 
a Tcurhari garden produces twenty of cured tobacco, worth 

recording to the merchants, 140 Fanams. According to this, an acre 
produces about 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 25 lb. worth 6L 158. The cultivators, 
However, only value their tobacco at five Fanams a Mound, 1 he 
tobacco is cait in the 1st and 2nd months after the autumnal 
equinox. For three successive years, three crops of tobacco may be 
taken fcom the same field: but before a fourth crop, some other 


all 
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1801-6 article must intervene for at least one year ; and after this plant, even 
in gardens, no second crop is admitted. 

Common manner The most common crop in these gardens is garlic, followed by 
glrdenl™**”® poppies, Gossumha, and radishes. 1'he manner of conducting thb 
WiirUc.' will suffice to give an idea of the progress made in gardening, which 
much exceeds that in managing arable lands. In the month pre- 
ceding midsummer, the plot intended for garlic is dug with a hoe. 
It is then dunged, and ten days afterwards is again hoed. It is thra 
divided into small squares, which, in order to confine the water, are 
separated by low banks ; and between every two rows of squares, 
channels for conveying the water from the Tank, or well, are con- 
stracted. In each of these squares, lines are then drawn at four 
inches distance from each other ; and in these, at similar distances, 
are placed single cloves of garlic, which are covered by smoothiag 
the area of the square with the hand. The squares are then filled 
with water ; and once a day, for eight times, this is repeated. On 
the tenth day a little dung is given ; and, when it does not rain, 
some soils require water every third day, while others only require 
it once every fourth day. Care must be taken to remove the weeds, 
as they spring. In the month following the autumnal equinox, the 
roots are full grown, and are then dug up. 

After a month’s rest the plot is again hoed and manured. On the 
tenth day the hoeing is repeated, and then the little squares and 
channels for watering the plot are formed. The poppy seed, having 
been mixed with an equal quantity of dust, is then sown in the 
squares, and covj^red by drawing the hand over the mould, which 
gets a little manure and water. At every two cubits distance, all 
over the small banks that separate the squares, a seed of the Cos- 
sumha is then placed, and the interstices are sown with radishes. 
For the first eight days, the squares are allowed, morning and 
evening, a little water. Afterwards, for twenty days, they am 
irrigated once in twenty-four hours, and then every fourth day. At 
the end of the first month, the weeds are removed with the end of a 
sharp stick, and a little manure is given. Any weeds that afterwards 
appear must be plucked as they spring. 

K»di»iies. At the end of the second month the radishes are pulled. 

Poppy seed. Some few poor Tigular make opium ; but in general the poppy 

is allowed to ripen its seed, without receiving injury in its fruit ; f<® 
the operation of extracting opium diminishes the quantity of seed ; 
and here this is much esteemed, and enters largely into the swe^ 
meats and cakes which the wealthy eat. 
opiwn. In the beginning of the third month the poppies are fit for 

ducing opium The fruit is scratched with a thorn ; and the jffl* 
that exudes, after it has thickened by exposure to the air, is 
off with a shell, and seems to be very good opium. Acoordii^ t® 
the cultivators, this sells at fifteen Fanams a Seer, whioh is ah<»» 
fif^n shillings a pound. How such an enormous price can he W* 
^piiied for it, I cannot conceive, except on the suppcmtion of the W® 
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government having prohibited, by severe penalties, the use of this 1801. 
intoxicating substance. 

Where the seed has been allowed to ripen, the husks, or capsulce, 
are beaten viith. Jagory and water, so as to form an intoxicating 
liquor, which in the Marattah and Karnata languages is called Post, 
and which is much used for inebriation both by Mussulmans and 
Simdus. 

In five months the Cossumba pushes out its flowers, which are cosmmba. 
collected at three different times, between each of which is an 
interval of eight days. The petals, floseuU, are not pulled until they 
are in state of decay ; so that their removal does not prevent the 
seed from coming to maturity. It is either eaten parched ; or 
beaten with a little water into an emulsion, which is mixed with 
boiled rice and Jagory, and forriis a dish called Paramana, that 
B a favourite delicacy with the natives. The fioacuti, after having 
been pulled, are dried in the sun two or three days, and are then 
sold to the dyers at half a Fanam for the Seer, or at about six pence 
a pound. * 

The extent of the watered lands is estimated by the quantity 
of rice which they require for seed- I measured a field, said to 
require three Colagas, and found it to contain 33146 square feet. 

At this rate, therefore, the Candaea of laud is acres, and the 
acre requires nearly bushel of seed. 

On this ground, rice forms by far the most cordon crop, and 
in fevourable sea-sons two crops of this grain are piUored from the 
same field. That which grows in the rainy season is called Eavnu ; 
that which grows in the hot weather is called Garu. When the 
quantity of water for either crop is not sufficient to irrigate rice, 
a crop of some other grain is sown in its stead. 

The kinds of rice cultivated here are as follow : 


Ainds. 

Quality. 

Months required 
for this crop. 

Crops in which it is 
cultivated. 

OyddaByra 

Ifeda 

Caimbutty . . . 
Sana ditto ... 

to%ay 

Potapdn 

OMiNeHu 

Thick grain ... 

I^rge grain ... 

ditto. 

Small grain ... 

Lar^ grain ... 

ditto, 
ditto. 

6 

7 

1 

4 

4 

Hainu and Caru. 

Haino 

ditto 

ditto 

Hainu and Cam. 
ditto ditto 

ditto ditto 
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1801 - 
Jane 16. 

Bainu crop. 




Ceru crop. 


Frodoce. 


StpOMof 

toks» 


The length of time required for each kind of rice includes the 
time that is occupied in the -whole process of cultivation. 

The Hainu crop, which grows in the rainy season, is common^ 
Gydda, or D' da Byra ; and the former also most usually composes 
the ci op of the dry season, except where the Doda Byra has pre- 
ceded it ; in which case, some of the kinds that are more quick of 
growth must be used. The grains that require six or seven months 
take two more ploughings than those that come to maturity in less 
time, which is the only difference in the process of cultivation. The 
only cultivation in use here is the Mola, or sprouted seed. 

In order to cultivate Gydda Byra in the rainy season, the field 
is watered in the month preceding midsummer j and then, having 
been drained, it is ploughed first lengthwise, and then across. Next 
day the double ploughing is repeated, and the field is inundated. 
On the fifth day the field is again drained, the double ploughing 
is repeated, and then the water is again admitted. These steps are 
repeated on the 8th, 11th, and 14th days. At the 3d or 4th douhle 
ploughing the field is manured with dang : and immediately after 
the last it is smoothed with a plank drawn by oxen (J/arum), sown 
broad-cast with the prepared seed, and then covered two inches 
deep -with water. On the third day after sowing, the field is drained, 
and sprinkled with dry dung, wliich has been rubbed to dust. On 
the fifth day an inch of water is admitted, and ever afterwards 
field is inundated ; the depth of water being increased as the rice 
grows, and cam being taken that the young plants should be never 
entirely cover* On the 20th day the field is harrowed with the 
rake i-awn by oxen ; and on the 20th, 40th, and 90th days, the 
weeds are removed by the hand. At this last weeding, all super- 
fluous stalks are destroyed by pinching them between the toes. 
When ripe, this crop is cut with the straw, and put up in heaps. 
Next day it is trodden out by oxen. The straw is sometimpspofi^ 
by the rain, and thrown into the dung-hiU ; but at other times it is 
preserved for fodder. 

The cultivation for the crop raised in the dry season is q-uite 
similar to that before described ; but the ploughing season is differ- 
ent. The straw of this crop is always well preserved, which rai- 
ders it valuable ; but the quantity of grain is smaller. 

On good soils, the crop raised in the wet season produces 
fold of Gydda Byra, or almost forty-five bushels an acre, -worw 
liE. 19s. 4t\d. In the crop cultivated in dry weather, on good sou^ 
the produce is thirty seeds, or rather more than 33J buahds «i 
The rice of both crops keeps equally well, and is of equal value. ^ 

If a man beat out his own grain, a Candam of rough riw 
hidf a Candaca of clean grain ; but if he hire laboureMi they 
him only four-tenths of a Candaca of clean rice ; so that a 
the grain is the expense of removing the husks j and this may 
ccmadered as the expense of this operation that is usual m 
p«i of India. The operation is commonly assisted by boilioff? 
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is performed by beating the grain in a mortar with a stick five orlsOL 
sir feet long, three inches in diameter, and shod with iron. ‘ 

The quantity of seed required for bad land is the same with thatse.a. 
given to good; and in neither does the quantity actually sown 
measure a Seer more or less than that contained in the estimate of 
the public accompts. When the rains commence rather late, the 
crop cultivated immediately afterwards is taken of some of the kinds 
that grow quickly ; otherwise, those which are slow of growth are 
always preferred. 

When soon after the commencement of the rainy season there is Grains subsu- 
not in the Tank a quantity of water sufiBcient for a crop of rice, in 
its stead the following grains are cultivated : Ellu, Hessaru, Udu, 
and Jola. 

Of these, Ellu is most used. In the second month after the ver- Sesamim. 
nal equinox, the field is ploughed twice. On the sixth day it is 
again ploughed twice ; then with the first rain in this, or the follow- 
ing month, the seed is sown broad-cast, and covered with the plough. 

In three months the crop ripens without farther trouble. It is suppos- 
ed to injure the following crop of rice. A Wocula of land requires J 
Cdaga of seed, and produces two Colagas, or 16 seeds. For an acre, 
therefore, the seed will be parts of a bushel, and the produce 
about 2^ bushels, worth 7s. 2ld. 

The other grains are cultivated exactly in the same manner. _ 

The seed required for a Wocula land is \ Colapa of Hessaru, which pha$eoi\umu»f<>. 
produces three Colagas, or twelve seeds. The acre, therefore, requires 

parts of a bushel for seed, and produces 3 l^^shels worth 7s. 

4^rf. This, next to Ellu, is the most usual crop. 

Udu is the next most common crop, and its seed is sown of the 
same thickness ; its produce is one-third less. An acre, therefore, pro- 
duees 2^^ bushels, worth 3s. lljc?. 

"^e quantity of- Jola raised is very small. The seed and produce, Boiciu nxi^nm. 
owin^o the imperfect manner of cultivation, are not greater than 
those of Udu. 

When the water in the Tank is not sufficient to raise a crop of 
rice in the dry season, the following grains are raised in its stead, the caru crop. 
Hessaru, Cullay, and Jola. 

Hessaru is the most common. In the month preceding the autum- 
flal equinox, the field is ploughed twice in one day ; which on the 
^ird day is repeated. On the 6 th or 7th day it is ploughs once, 
the seed is sown broad-cast, and covered by the plough. In thiw 
®onths it ripens. The seed for a Wocula land is the same as in the 
*Mny season ; but it produces twelve fold, or 3 tifolr busimis an acre, 
worth about six shillings. ^ • u u 

^ Much less Callau is sown, as it requires the very mnest soils. ci«r ««««»».. 
^e field, in the month preceding the shortest day, gets fotm doable 
iFOoghings, with an interval between each of two days. A tew days 
•ftwwards the seed is dropped into the furrows, ® plongn, at 
distance, and is covered by another set of furrows drawn 
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1801- by a second plough. In three months it ripens. A Woculi land 

jun. 16 . requires | Colaga of seed, and produces one Colaga. The seed for 

an acre is therefore parts of a bushel, and the produce 1^’^ 
bushel, worth 4s. 3|d 

mens sorghum. The quantity of Jola sown is very small, and not more produc- 

tive than in the rainy season. 

DiTision of crop. The rent on watered land is paid bj' a division of the crop, and the 

following is the manner in which that is conducted with a Aashy, or 
heap of rice, which usually contains the produce of five Colaga lands, 
and may amount to about 7 J Candacas, or more than 400 bushels. 

The Shanaboga, or village accomptant, gets 1 

with a bundle of unthrashed corn. 

Totg, a watchman, all that adheres to the Chaps or marks, and 1 1 
with some straw. 

Nirgunty, or conductor of water ... ... 2| 

fFiidory, a kind of beadle ... ... 

Oatida, or chief of the Anllage 2 

Ditto for the annual sacrifice which he makes to the village god 1 

Ditto for making the heaps 1 

Washerman, barber, and blacksmith 2| 

The temples in the village 1 

To poor 5rd/<«!ans, and other religious mendicants ... 1 



or, on account of the first share, say 15 Colagas, or ten per cent. 
The remainderds divided equally between the public and the cul- 
tivator ; but while this is doing, the latter makes a spring at the 
heap, and usually carries off about four or five Colagas. The 
government pays for the Tanks, or canals, by which the ground is 
watered, as will be hereafter explained. 

«ng»r-ctne. In this Country a considerable quantity of sugar-cane hj^sed. 

There are four binds ; Restali, PultapiiUi, Mara-cabo, and J)hiUu- 
tvasun. The soil required for each fond is different ; so that they 
continue to be all cultivated, although the quantity of Jagory given 
by the two last is a fourth less than that which the two first kinds 
' afford. The Jagory of the Restali sells higher than that of the 

others, and the Puttaputti cane is preferred for eating without prep®r- * 
ation. The Restali and Puttaputti, with a fifth kind, called C^ 
cabo, and nearly related to the Puttaputti, require a rich soil. 
Mard-cabo and Chittuicasun will grow any where, and will thrive 
even on a middling soil. 

The Restali and Puttaputti are cultivated as follows : in W 
month after the shortest day, the field is twice ploughed. On the 
4th, 8th, 12th and 16th days, it gets two double ploughing. Ww 
a billet of wood the mould is then broken smil, and is nmnfflM 
with dung. After this the field is ploughed twice, and, in order to 
distribute the water, it is formed into ridges with channels betw^ 
tb«an. These channels are nine inches wdde and deep, and nine 
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inches apart. The cane intended for seed is cut into pieces, each 1801- 
containing three joints. The channels having been previously filled “*• 
with water, a row of cuttings is laid in each, and sunk into the 
mud of its bottom, so as just to be covered. The cuttings are placed 
horizontally, in a line parallel to the channels, and their ends are ^ 
nine inches from the ends of those which are nearest. Every fifth 
day the channels are filled with water. On the 10th day the weeds 
are removed with a spade. On the 20th day the field is hoed, and 
the earth from the ridges is thrown down upon the plants between 
the rows, so that channels are formed where at first the ridges were. 

The leaves of the young canes are at this time about nine inches 
high, and they require no water until the 30th day ; when channels 
, are formed so as to wind in a serpentine manner, with two rows of 
canes between each bend, as is explained by the sketch in Plate 
XXXIII. Eigure 85. When there is no min, these channels must 
be filled with water, once in eight days, until the cane be ripe. 

When the stems begin to appear, they are brought together in clus- 
ters of from three to five, and bound round with leaves, so as 
entirely to exclude the light ; and this must be carefully done, as the 
stems rise from the ground ; otherwise the rind will be thick, and 
the quantity of juice very small. The crop season beings in the 
second month after the shortest day of the second year, and in the • 
course of thirty days all the canes must be cut. The space occupied 
by this crop, therefore, is fourteen months. A Wocula land pro- 
duces eight Maunds of Jagory, and plants a thousand cuttings. The 
acre will therefore plant 3942 cuttings, and produce about 6 cwt. 

Sqrs. 7 lb. worth 2/. 17s. 4d. 

The Mara-cabo and Ghittuwasun, which is also called Hullu- 
eabo, are cultivated exactly in the same manner ; only they do 
not require to be ^ed in clusters, and they ripen a month earlier. 

A Wocula of land produces only five Maundi of J agory ; so the acre 
produces 4 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lb. worth 21. 8s. 7fd. 

ifetween every two crops of sugar a crop of rice must inter- 
vene ; but this is reckoned better than usual \^ere no cane is 
cultivated. 

The rent of sugar-cane is also paid by a division of the crop, 

# which is conducted as follows with a field that may produce about 
369 Mounds, and about which eight or ten farmers will be concerned. 
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1801. 
Junt 16. 


« 


Daily expense. 

Seers, 

eo 

1 

1 

Eent of the iron boiler belonging to the government... 

li 

1 

Mill rent ... 

n 

1 

or conductor of water. 

H 

0 

or village aceomptant. 

H 

0 

Iron-smith, as a workman. ... ... 

H 

0 

Ditto as priest, or Fujari of Ganesa ... 

Of 

0 

Oil, butter, and quick-lime 

0 

0 


n 

2| 


The mil] commonly goes 60 days, and produces daily 6 Maundi, 

Fanam. 

Daily expense at 60 day.s, cash at 150 

Jagory at Seers=Maunds 12| at 4 Fanams 51 


201 

Total produce, 360 Matmds at 4 Fanams 1440 


Annual expense for each miU, 

Custom-house 

Carpenter and iron-smith, ... 
Sacrifice of two lambs, 


Ealance 1 239 


5 

4 


• 14 

This deducted from the former balance, ... ... 1239 

leaves a balance of ... Fanams, 1225 

which is divided equally between the fanner and the state, as pro- 
prietor of the s(M. 

piaDtations of Kamota there are a good many Betel-nut, or 

Arem A Teca plantations. To carry off the water, the ground is divided by • 

channels into beds. In the centre of each bed is set a row of pl*R‘ . 
tain trees {Musa), and at each side a row of young Arecajs. Wh® 
these grow up, the plantains are sometimes allowed to remam ; 
sometimes they are removed,and then the beds are cultivated wiib the 
plants called Tarkari, especially with turmeric. The man who 
the garden is at the sole expense of inclosing, digging, and plMwi®» 
Sometimes he also makes the Tank or reservoir ; but in this 
should the rent be paid by a division of the crop, he gets a fourw 
• part of the government’s share ; or should the rent be paid in kuA 
he gets a proportional deduction. 
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i, 

I The chief officer of the district {Tahsildar), the farmers, 1801. 

i differ exceedingly in. their account of the produce. The former 

says, that a Oajidrtca land should plant 2000 .4recas, -which should to tile 
; produce 50 of boiled nut. On& Bulla contains 120 nuts invSimeat.*” 

the husk. The Candaca, therefore, contains 9600 nuts ; -which when 
; peeled, measure 8 Colagas of raw nut; and these, when boiled, 

-weigh 2| Maunds. The 50 Maunds -will therefore require 192,000 
r nuts; so that every tree wiU give 96 nuts. At this rate, an acre 

j -will plant 3941 trees, and produce 3784Sy®(y nuts. These, as they 

come from the tree, will measure bushels ; when peeled, will 

measure bushels ; and when boiled, will weigh 299 lb., worth 
71. 12s. 9|ci. I have entered into this detail, that the reader may 
I ♦ he able to compare all the foregoing accounts concerning the produce 
^ of the Areca. 

The proprietors of the garden allege, that a Candaca land will proance, »«- 
plant only 1000 Arecas, and 500 plantain trees. The produce they 
state at 12 J Gandacas, or 120,000 nuts ; which, for each tree, is at 
the rate of 120 ; but they probably reckon only a certain proportion 
of the whole trees, excluding the others, as not productive, while 
the Tdhsildar includes every one. 

I All these plantations formerly paid one half of the produce as Esot 

rent ; but Tippoo agreed -with some of the proprietors for a rent in 
money, which was to be fixed by a kind of jury, as before de.scribed. 

A Candaca of land, in this manner, pays from 100 to 120 lanams, or 
at the rate of from 15s. 6d. to 18s. 7d. an acre. By this, according 
to the Tahsildar’s statement, the government is a great loser; as it 
got at least one half of the produce, or 25 Maunds a Candaca land, 
p' worth 575 Banams. The cultivators acknowledge themselves wdl 

pleased -with the change. They say, that when they have a fixed 
rent they are industrious, knowing that the rent must be paid, and 
that whatever more they can get -will be their own ; but -with the 
division of crops, however slothful they may be, they are sure of 
j something. 

The ground cultivated for Betel-leaf is rice-land, and pays four Piper 

^anams a Golaga, or 9s. lOd. an acre; which is much about the^*''- 
actual receipt of the government when the land is cultivated with 
rice. 

In these districts, the property of all the soil is vested in the 
state, except in the Polyams, and a few small free estates (Enams), 
which have been granted to Vaidika Brdhtnans, to the temples, to 
pious Mussulmans, to the petty officers of police and revenue, and 
to a set of men called Caray-eutfu Codigy, who have acquired this 
jWperty by constructing reservoirs, and keeping them in repair. 

Enams of the petty officers, such as Gaudas, ^iaTMboga$, Ifir- 
^nties, and the like, are saleable ; but the office, which is hereditary, 

B always transferred with the land. to 

^ When a rich man undertakes at his own expense to construct a 

1 r^avoir for the irrigation of land, he is allowed to hold in free wnta. 
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estate (Enam,) and by hereditary right, one-fourth part of the lands 
so watered ; but he is bound to keep the reservoir in repair. Such 
a proprietor is called Garay-cuttu Codigy.^ The Tanhs to which there 
is a person of this kind are notoriously 'kept in better repair, than 
those which the government supports, either when they have been 
constructed originally at the public expense, or when the Enam of 
the founder, from a failure of heirs, Jias reverted to the sovereign. 
The reason assigned for this by the natives is perfectly satisfactory. 
They say, that they can compel the holder of the free estate to 
perform his duty ; but the state has no master. It would seem 
advisable, therefore, to encourage the rich natives to undertake this 
business ; and where the Enam has reverted to the government, it 
would be better to sell the estate to some other family, than to re- 
tain it and repair the Tank ; and, if the practice of raising the rent 
by a division of crops be still continued, it would be yet more ad- 
vantageous for the public to grant the Garay-cuttu Godigy one 
fourth* of the government’s share of the crop, which ought to be the 
same as his half of the produce of a fourth part of the land. Ilis 
would not only prevent the free estates from growing, in size, a 
thing that very usually happens, but it would be a check upon the 
revenue officers who superintend the division. A few free estates 
{Enams) have been granted to those who have built forts, and un- 
dertaken to keep them in repair. , t, 

stock. Five ploughs are here reckoned a great stock. I^h plough ran 

of {arms. cultivate fivc (IJ acre) of rice land, and five Oolagas 

acres) of diy-field. This is all that the farmers will voluntaifiy 
unde^ke to do ; but, when they have completely laboured this 
extent, the beadle (Wudary) is sent, and compels the lazy feUows 
to cultivate five Golagas more of dry-field. This is done m a vray 
slovenly m,anner, as might be expected ; and the custom, although 
established by long practice, seems to me very prejudicial. _ 

Most of the labour is performed by the farmers and their own 

families. A few rich men hire yearly servants ; and at seeddime 
and harvest additional daUy labourers must be procured. Ihwe 
are no slaves. A ploughman gets annually 3 J i^nadcas of Iia0 
(20 bushels), worth 28 Fanams, with a hut, and IG Famms 
His wages, beside a hut, are therefore 11. 7s. 5|d. The additionw 
expense attending a plough is SJ Fonams for implement^ mU ^ 
seeds for the hire of day-labourers, or one Gandaca of gram, wo^ 
eight Fanams, for what the plough will cultivate; m aU 
Fdnams. Add 30 Fanams for the rent of the dry field, ana ^ 

851 Fanams of expense, besides the interest of the value of the 
oxen, which, however, is a mere trifle. In an ordinary ye«» . 
produce, after deducting the seed and the governments 
rice with the stoppages for village officers, according to 
f frunners will he : 


Wages. 
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Ragy 55 Colagas, worth 
Avaray 19 Golagas ^ 

Rice, Huinu crop, 8o Colagas 
Cam cropj 574 Colagas 


Fanamt. 


22 

10 | 



1801 . . 
June 16 


Manama 90 J 

This amounts to just about the expense ; but I have mentioned 
that the produce o*he dry grains is in this account under-rated by 
at least one half ; and I have not brought into the account the 
haK produce of the five Colagas wliich the farmers are compelled 
to cultivate, and which costs little or no additional expense. 

The farmers in general consent to advance money to their condition of 
servants for marriages, and other ceremonies. This money is**rT»““- 
repaid by instalments out of the wages that are given in cash ; for 
the people here are not anxious to keep their servants in bondage, 
by a debt hanging over them. A day-labourer, whether man or 
woman, gets daily ^ Coiaga of rough rice, or parts of a bushel. 

Of this, it must be observed, one half is composed of husk. 

Leaves are not in use h4re as a manure. The cattle are never Manun. 
littered ; but the sti’aw which they do not eat, the rice straw that 
rots, with that of Hessaru^ Ellu, and the like, are all collected 
together in one pit with the dung, ashes, and other soil of the house. 

A great defect in this manner of procuring manure is, the not 
using the Hessam straw and leaves for litter. Sheep and goats are 
at night gathered on the arable lands, but are not confined by folds, 
which seems also an error. 

In this neighbourhood there are no herds of breeding cattle, butc»tOe. 
every farmer keeps some cows and female buffaloes, the profit of 
which is clear gain. Many Brahmans, and other rich people, keep, 
for the milk, a considerable number of both cows and female 
buffaloes. The males, when fit for labour, are sold ; so that a con- 
siderable number are exported from hence. The breed is bad, 
and fit only for the plough. The dealers in grain {Ltimbadies) have 
a great many cattle, male and female ; but tliey are no better than 
the common breed of the villages, and would not be used for 
carriage by the merchant, still less would they be fit for the camp. 

The farmers k^m a good many sheep and goats, which during the 
day are fed in we woods, and at night sleep on the arable lands 
near the villages. Asses are numerous, and lean swine are common. 

The lower castes in every part of Samata eat poi'k ; the swine, 
therefore, are not hero employed as scavengers, which in some parts 
of India is the case. The number of cattle in these districts was 
formerly very great, especially in the villages of Alutnl^dy that are 
surrounded by woo Is ; but the stock has been exceedingly redn(»d^ 
by an epidemic distemper, that raged after Lord Cornwallis in- 
vaded the country, and by the depredations which in the last war 
the troops of the Nizam and the Lunibadies committed. 
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The only account of the seasons that I could procure here was as 
follows. For one month before, and two after, the vernal equinox, 
the weather is clear and hot In the two months of midsummer, 
the weather is cloud3’, and cold, with thulider, lightning, rain, and 
strong winds from the west. This is the season that now prevails, 
and to the feelings of a European it is exceedingly agreeable. The 
air resembles* that of a cloudy day in an English summer. In the 
two months before the autumnal equinox, the rains are very heavy, 
and come from the west, and the air is not s# cold as in the two 
preceding months. In the two months after the autumnal equinox, 
there are moderate rains, which probably come from various 
directions, as on this point the natives have made no observation. 
These rains are, however, part of the monsoon which comes from 
Madras. In the three remaining months, the weather is cool, with 
fogs and dew.s in the mornings, but clear days, which no doubt 
appear hot to a European. 

The strata, the whole way between Seringapatam andKellaman- 
gala, lie north and south, and are all vertical. Many of them are grey 
granita In the eastern part of Karnata I have observed no pot- 
stone. The nodules of lime-stone are very common, as is also iron- 
ore in the form of black sand. 

18th June. — I went two cosses to Wnragan-hully. The country 
consists of low rocky hills overgrown with brushwood. Interspersed 
are considerable portions of arable land. Of this, according to the 
Tahsildar, the soil of the first or best quality forms a fifth part ; 
of the second quality, two fifths ; of the third and fourth quaUties, 
each one fifth. 

The soil of the best quality is sown entirely with Ragy, and its 
accompaniments ; and should produce forty seeds, which is double 
the quantity admitted by the cultivators of Kellamangnlam ; hut 
there is no observable difference in the soil, climate, or cultivation ; 
and there can he no doubt, that the crops in the two places are 
nearly equally productive. 

On the second quality of land are sown Ragy {Gynosurus coro- 
canus), Shamay {Panicum miliare, E. M.), Harica {PaspaluTn frur 
mentaceum, Eoxb.), Navonay {Panicum itaiicum), Ella {Sesamum), 
Udn (Pkaseolus minimoo, Roxb.), and ZTessarw {Phaseolus mungo)- 
Ragy on this land produces twenty seeds. When the rains fail, it is 
sown with Huruli, and ITuts’ Ella. Navonay prllhices ten seeds, 
and the seed is sown as thick as that of Ragy. Shamay produces 
the same quantity as Ragy, that is, one CandUca from a Colag* 
land, and requires only three quarters of a Colaga for seed. 

On the third quality of dry-field are sown Hats’ Ellu {Verbesind 
saliva, Roxb.), Huruli {Dolichos bifioraa), Udu (Phaseolus minimoo, 
Roxb.), and Hessaru {Phaseolus mungo). A Colaga land sows « 
quarter Colaga, and produces twenty seeds. Huruli givM the same 
increase, and is sown four times as thick. 
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On the fourth quality of land nothing is sown except Ha<s’ Ellu, igoi. 
and it produces only five seeds. Stofthe 

This account, I believe, may be relied on, and applied to correct quality, 
the information given at Keilamangala relative to dry grains, the 
produce of which the farmers at that place were most interested to 
conceal. 

Waragan-lmlly is a small pillage in the Rafna-giri district, which coionei R»ad 
has been placed under the management of the Tahsildar of Raya- 
eotay, one of those native ofifioers who have been brought up under 
Colonel Read, and who are much superior to those with whom one 
usually meets in India. 

He says, that at Raya-cotay, where all the lands have been asceruirs the 
actually measured, the quantity of seed required for the different quantityof Mti 
grounds was ascertained by Colonel Read, assisted by the most 
intelligent natives. 

One Colaga of Ragy was found to sow forty Gimtas, each of which iiw 
was 35 feet 2 inches square. Although this is a trifle more than an 
acre, the chain with which I measured may have stretched a little, 
so as to make the difference ; and I think it probable, that the Colaga 
is exactly an acre. The Puddy of Raya-cotay contains 52//^ cubical 
inches. The acre therefore sows rather less than of a bushel. 

Ten square Guntas, or one rood, sow a Colaga of rice ; so that an Rip»- 
acre sows of a bushel. This differs greatly from my measure- 
ment ; yet there is no apparent reason, why the seed should bo 
sown of a different thickness at iJaya-cotey, Kellamangala, Un- 
less the Tahsildar has been mistaken, it is evident that Coionei Read’s 
measurement is the one on which by far the greatest reliance ought 
to be placed. 

In every part of the country under his management Colonel Read 
suoceeded, without much trouble, in introducing a uniform standard introduced by 

A. . , ' , ^ Col. Read. 

lOr weights and measures, 

Ratna-giri and Raya-cotay formerly belcmged to Jaga-Leea Raya 
of Chena-paftana. From him they were taken by a MaraMah ; and 
from him again by the Mysore Rajas. The people in this neighbour- 
hood speak about an equal proportion of the dialects of Telingana 
and Kamaia, although it is situated in the latter country ; but the 
Rolygara and all their followers were of Telinga descent, which has 
Woaaoned the mixture. 

19th June. —I went three cosses to Raya-cotay, where my survey , 

Wded; but I shall continue .to note down what I observed on my 2Jhraj!ad*.% 
ritora to Madras. Raya-cotay is the last place in Karmta Desam, 

■od is commonly reckoned in the Bara-Mahal, because it was added 
te that provinoe by the peace with Lord Cornwallis granted to 
Tippoo, The twelve places properly constituting the Bara-Mahal &T8 
all in Dravada Desam, which is bounded on the west by the Qlmts, 
aod on the east by the sea. These 12‘places are, Krishna-giri, J acadeo 
^arma-ghada, Cavila-ghada, Maha-raj’-ghada, Bu jung a-gfuida, Catara- 
ght^, Trrpatbvu, Vanambady,G3gana-ghada,8udMftshana-ghada, and 
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Tatucallu. Ghada, it must be observed, signifies x fort, and Giri a hill. 
On the fall of the Rai/aru of Anaguruli, the Bara-mahal, with Raga- 
eotaj, and many other districts, became subject to Jaga-dcva, the 
Pohjgar of Ghena-pattana. On the ovei throw of this powerful family, 
its territories were divided between the Nabob ot Ciidapi, or Curpa, 
and the Rajas of Mysore. The former took the Bara-mahal, and the 
latter the dominions of the Chnia-pattava family that were situated 
in Karnata. JTyder annexed the Bara-mahal to the dominions of 
Mysore. 

In the war of Lord Cornwallis, Raya-cotay was taken by Major 
Gowdie, and has ever since continued in the possession of the 
British. Being the chief key to Karnata, pains have been taken 
to strengthen the works, which consist of a high fortified rook, and 
a fort at its bottom. Comfortable houses have been built by the 
officers, who enjoy very good health, although surrounded by rooks, 
hills, and woods. 

The air of Raya-cotay is very temperate. The commanding 
officer. Colonel Leighton, informed me, that in April last, which wm 
a hot season, and which is the warmest month in the year, Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer in the shade never rose higher. than 82’. At the 
present season, it is usually about 72° at noon, and 64° at day-break. 

The people of Raya-cotay, being on the frontier, speak a strange 
mixture of the languages of Karnata, of the Tamuls, and of the 
Telingas. 

20th June. — I went 17 miles to Krishna-girt. The road is good, 
and most of the way leads through narrow defiles among hills cover- 
ed with brushwood. The descent is very gentle. 'J’owards Krishna- 
giri I cros-sed the Dakshana Painakani, or Pennar. The former is the 
Sanskrit, the latter the vulgar name of this river. Near Krishna- 
giri the country con.sists of a plain, in which are scattered high rocky 
hills. 

That on which the fort of IGrishna-giri is situated is about 700 
feet in perpendicular height, and remarkably bare and steep. Much 
of the plain is rice-ground ; but the soil, although well watered, is in 
general poor. A new village has been founded, excellent roads have 
been made, and convenient houses for the European gentlemen have 
been built. The weather at this season is cool, with strong westerly 
winds, which bring many clouds to mitigate the power of the sun. 

21st June. — remained at Krishna-giri with Captain Graham, 
the collector, a gentleman educated in .the school of Colonel Bead. 
My intention was, to have returned from Krishna-giri to Madras 
by the way of Gingee ; but Captain Graham prevented me from 
adopting this plan, by informing me, that the country through whidt 
I must have passed bad become so desolate, that I should find great 
difficulty in procuring a subsistence. 

22 j June. — I went twelve miles, by an excellent road, to Maia- 
paddy. The country, like that near Krishna-giri, consists of a pUm» 
ia wlwb ue scatte^ high detached reeky hills. The roil of ^ 
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plain is poor, and much of it is waste, and overgrown with brush- 1801. 
wood. Malapaddy, although placed in the heart of the Bara-mahal, 
never belonged to that province, and has long been annexed to 
Arcot. The Nabob has given it in Jaghire to the husband of one of 
his sisters. It is a very sorry place. Here the language of the 
Tamuls is almost the only one that is spoken. 

23d June . — I went about fifteen miles to Tripaturu. The plains June sa. 
on this day’s route are wider than those I saw yesterday, and are 
also better cultivated. The hills are lengthened out into ridges. 

Tripaturu is a large open village, containing some good houses neat- iwjwJuru. 
ly roofed with tiles. This is to be sdbn no where in Karnata, and 
tiiese roofs have been probably constructed by workmen from Madras, 
where a long intercourse with Europeans has grently improved the 
natives in all the arts. At this place an attempt was made by Colo- 
nel Bead to introduce the manufacture of sugar, and the rearing of 
silk-worms. A Mr. Light, from the West Indies, and a native of 
Bengal, were procured to superintend ; but both have failed. 

. 24th June . — I went fourteen miles to Vanambady, a village ^i. 
fortified with a mud wall. It looks well, as it is surrounded by voaoMiodir 
trees, of which the Bara-mahal has in general very few, and as it is 
situated on a fine plain surrounded by hills. 1 1 is placed on the 
banks of the Palar, or milk river, which in the Sanskrit is called 
Cshira Nuddi. It has its rise near Handy Durga, or the Bull-castle, 
and in the rainy season frequently commits great devastation. It 
rises highest when the rains prevail on the coasts of Coromandel. 

At preseift its channel is apparently quite dry ; but, by digging a 
smtdl canal in the sand of its bed, a stream of water is procured. 

In Vanambady are two temples of some note. At that of Iswara are ^ 

above twenty inscriptions on stone, some of which are said to be of lions on itonv. 
great antiquity, being of the age of Vicrama Dilya. At the temple 
of Vishnu, under the name of Allaha Perumal, are six inscriptions 
carved on the wall. I had only time to procure copies of three, and 
unfortunately commenced with such as are of little importance. One, 
of which a copy has been given to the Bengal government, contains 
tile grant of a viHago to Allaha Perumal, from Narasingha Beta Maha 
Baya, dated the 2d of Magha of the year Servajittu, but no era is 
annexed. The second, of which also a copy has been given to govern- 
ment, is dated Paraboca of Sal. 1460, Ghaitra 12th.^ By this, Naia 
Deea, son of Fira Pritapa Sedisava Bayaru, gives a vill^ to Allaha 
Perumal on account of the decease of his father. The third, also de- 
Kvfflred to government, is dated loth Kartika of the yew Visuamsu, 
of the era of Sal. 1464. By this, Vencatadri Baja, and Mama 
Baja, grant each a village to the god, on account of the decease of their 
«l«^«rted parent, Sedasiva Bayo. These persons granting the villa^, 

I»obabIj, were of the homooiAnagundi, although this is not ascertam- 
any thing in the inscriptions; but the date cannot be rocon<al«i 
’•ith the dironology of Bamuppa. 
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The country through which I came to-day is tolerably well cul- 
tivated, and resembles what I saw yesterday. The air, although 
warmer than at Raya-cotay, is still temperate ; for clouds and strong 
westerly winds moderate the violence of the sun. 

2.5th June . — I went thirteen miles to Amhoor. The road leads 
through a fine valley watered by the Polar. Near Vunamhady, this 
valley seems to be tolerably well cultivated and inhabited. Near 
Amhoor, \iis overgrown with Palmira trees (Sorasstfs), and seems 
to bo mostly waste. This is, no doubt, owing to the devastation 
which Hyder committed in his two inroads into what we call the 
Carnatic ; for near Amhoor ihe»Bara-mahal ends, and the territories 
of Arcot commence. The road all the way from Krishna-giri is 
excellent, and very level. Amhoor, having been long a frontier 
place, is a town built under the protection of a hill fort that still 
retains a British garrison. 

1 here found a Jesuit Missionary, a native of France. He has 
a small flock, who seem to be in great poverty ; but, by their con- 
tributions, I imagine they are able to support him. He is educating 
one of them to be his successor’, as Guru ; for so he is called by his 
converts. He favoured me with his company at dinner, and was a 
very live!}’, pleasant man. To avoid offending the prejudices of the 
natives, he abstains from the use of beef. 

26th June . — I went thirteen miles to a small village named 
Anavun Nelluru. The road is good, and leads through a very 
pretty valley, watered by the Polar. There is a good deal of rice- 
land, most of which seems to be occupied ; but the dry-^d forms 
a large part of the arable land, and is much neglected. 

A good deal of indigo has been lately introduced. It grows 
on the higher parts of the rice-land, from which, in the rainy season, 
a crop of grain will be procured. 

The whole of the rice land is iriigated by means of canals, 
which are either dug across the dry channels of rivers, below the 
surface of which a small stream is always found ; or conducted from 
places in which subteiTaneous springs have been discovered. The^ 
canals are here called Cas^hay. A canal supplied from a river, in 
which there is a perennial stream above ground, is in the Tamul 
language called Vakial. 

27th June . — I went eleven miles down the Polar to Viranch^ 
pura, an open town situated on the south side of the river. It 
formerly was a large place, and posse.ssed many public buildii^ 
both Hindu and Mussulman ; but all these have suffered mmm. 


from the towns having been repeatedly destroyed in Ryder’s wars. 
A large temple of Istcara has escaped, having been surrounded by a 
very large and strong wall of cut granite, that excluded irregulam; 
and Hyder took no delight in the destruction of temples. On the 
walls of this temple, there are many inscriptions, which are written 
in the Grantham character, and some of them are said to be of grerf 
antiquity. The J^dhmans promised to send me copies, but this 
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they neglected to do. They were very clamorous in complaining isoi- 
against the iVahoh, although he annually allows the temple 2000 
Pagodas, or 800i. The town seems to be recovering fast. 

28th June . — I went eight miles, and halted at a little distance June is. 
east from Vellore. There I visited the buildings preparing for the 
families of Hyder and Tippoo. They are built with accommodations 
similar to those used by Mussulmans ; and the architecture is more 
elegant, and the apartments are more commodious, than those in 
the palace of Seringapatam. The building would have been still 
more elegant, had not the custom of those who were to occupy it 
required long dead walls, and narrow staircases, with other things 
that by us are con.sidered as deformities. 

In order to give the reader a correct idea of the countenance of 
the Indian Mussulmans, I have procured the accompanying Engrav- 
ings (Plates XXXV. XXXVI. XXXVII.) of Fatah Hyder, the 
eldest but illegitimate son of Tippoo, said to be remarkably like 
his father, and of Sultun Mohay ud Deen, and Moiz ud Been, the 
two eldest legitimate sons of that prince. 

29th — I went about fourteen miles to Wallaja-petta, or 


Wallaj’-abdd, on the north side of the river, about two miles from wMoja-pMa. 

Arcot. The valley leading from Vanarnbady to Vello're, or Vellum, 

opens here into a level country containing both dry-field and rice- 

ground. The weather in the da 3 ’, although there are strong winds 

from the west, is very hot. There are occasional showers of rain, 

that have brought forward the crop of Bajera (Holcus spicalus), 

which is that commonly faised on the dry-field. 

30th Jxine. — I remained at WaLlaju-petta, in order to give my June jo. 
people rest. This town was built by the orders of the late Na^b, 
Mahummed Aly Wallnja, and called after his owd name. The 
people were removed from Laal-petta and other places, which with 
the Mussulman princes of India is a common practice. S<mn after 1 1 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands of but on the 

rratoration of peace, the jJabob heaped benefits on his favouiite, 
and it has risen to a great size, and is regularly buil^ neb, and 
populous. Its fostificatioiis are mouldering to decay; but, ^ ® 
place is now far from an enemy, it is not soon likely to regre ic 
loss. Almost the whole of the trade, between the country a ve 
the Ghats and the sea-coast, centres here ; and a larger ^or men 
of goods can, it is said, be procured at WallajO'-p^tl^ 
town of the peninsula, Madras itself not excepted. rro\isions ai 

p eaty and chrap. ^ ^ ^ Choultry, having 

pMsed through a fine country veiy weU irrigated from numa-ous.h. country, 
reservoirs. Owing to the excellent supply of water, some of the 
rice-ground is even nowin crop. c i-i „ ^...eowuiirv 

. Wochuru is unhm Choultry yfith ® 

tuilt for the accommodation of travellers. This km o 
in Uie native language,’ is called Chauvadi, from which pe p- 


« 
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English term Choultry is derived. The same kind of buildii^^, 
which consists of one long hall open in front, is also used by 
native officers, for the place in which they transact business. Wl® 
behind the hall there is a square court, surrounded by buildings for 
the farther accommodation of travellers, the inn is by the nativw 
called Chitteram ; by the English this also is called ChouUrf. 
Every where within 40 or 50 miles of Madras such useful buildup 
are very coihmon, and have been erected and endowed by the rid 
native merchants of that flourishing city. 

At Woehuru there is also a very handsome Tank, formed by 
digging a square cavity into the soil. Its sides are lined entirety 
with cut granite in the form of stairs. Such a Tank, when mteno* 
ed for the accommodation of travellers, or of the people of tiie 
neighbourhood, in the Tamul language is called Colam; in the 
KurTiata dialect it is called Cuntay ; and by the Telingas, and son- 
thern Mussulmans, it would be called Gunta. Similar Tanks, that 
are within the walls of a Cavil, or temple, are called by the Sans- 
krit names Calliany, Sarovara, Tirta or Pascarany. 

2d July. — I entered the Company’s Jay hire, and went to 
ter am, which by the natives is universally called Kunji. The conn^ 
has more verdure than it had last year when I visited it. The raim 
usual about this season had not then commenced ; but they have 
this year been unusually favourable. 

All over the coast of it is common in May, June, 

and July, to have occasional showers, and at some period (« 
that time to have even three or four days heavy rain, which some- 
what cools the air, and enables the cultivation for dry grains 
place. The weather now, although hot, is cloudy, with strong winmi 
from the west. Such weather usually prevails about this tune f®f 
eight or ten days ; and at Tanjore is well known to precede therisii^l 
of the Cavery, which is at the highest when the penodical rainsf^ 
vail in Mysore. These clouds seem to be an extension of those W£^ 
before and during the violence of the monsoon collect over w 
western Ghats. When these have poured down, and have occa- 
sioned the swelling of the river, the rains even ija Karnata 
and the weather clears in the countries below the eastern Omids, 
until October, when the easterly monsoon brings on the prop«f 
rainy season of the sea-coa-st. In the interval, the weatto # 
Madras is often excessively hot, and the sea breeze frequently 
or, what occasions more uneasiness, blows from the soutil, ® 
then called the long-shore wind. 

3d July- — I went to Vira Permal PUlay’s OhUterafn, 
bailtby ytraPsrmal,& Madras Dubashy. At Madras tiiereawtmW 
mutes of Sudras, who act as JGubashies, that is, interpretms. 
persons of the first caste seem to be somewhat analogous to 
Kayastm of Bengal, and are called Canaca-pillayt, which “ 
tmmmonly written Canacopily or Caaaeoply ; and this 
Botopeans is also frequently extended to ril pffltsons, wfif®* 
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JBrdhmans or Sudras, who follow the same profession. The Canada- jsoi. 
mlLaya are a caste of the Tamids of Dmvada, an^l tiironglioat that 
mmm were originally in possession of the hereditary olliee of 
village accoinptant, in the same manner as the Brahmam pO!s.sess 
the similar office of Skanabogn above the Gluits, or as the Kayastas 
of Bengal passessed the analogous office of Canongd. The next caste, 
who foUow the business of jjithaskies, are the more learned Goakw, 
or Yadavas. Some of these are of Telinga, and otliera of Drai ada, 
extraction, and the proper business of the caste is to tend herds of 
black cattle. The Diibashies of this caste, howe' or, have given up 
sU communion with those who follow the original profession of 
their tribe ; and value themselves very highly, as bein^ related to 
the god Krishna, who was born of Gofda woman. On thi.s account 
they all assume some of the names of Vuknn, such as Rurna, PiUny, 

Narayana Pillay, &c. The third caste, who perform the business of 
Dubaskies, are the Vaylalars, of the labouring class among whom I 
have in the tenth chapter of this Journal, Vol. II., p. 3S ^ven 'an 
account. Those who are men of le.arning have separated from th o 
cultivators, and call themselves Modalies. Thej* are a tribe, 

and more numerous in Ghera Chola, and Paudaia, and I believe in 
the adjacent island of Ceylon, than in Dravada. Each of these castes 
pretends to a superiority of rank over the others ; and as, at Madras, 
they are all possessed of great wealth, tnany ingenious arguments 
from the books which they esteem sacred have been advanced, to 
support their various pretensions, which frequently occasion bicker- 
ings, and always great heart-burnings and bad neighbourhood. 

The pride of caste is indeed that which is most prevalent with the 
Hindus ; and there is scarcely a creature so wretched or ignorant, 
but who on this account holds in the utmost contempt many persons 
in Ktsy circumstances, and respectable situations ; for the rank of 
tile different castes is by no means well ascertained ; the only one 
point that is clear is, the immeasurable superiority of the Brahmans 
above the rest of mankind. 

ith July . — I went to Sri Perntaturu, or Vatam-phuthur, nocie- 
bnted temple and Aararum, or abode of B/aAnwas, which is sihuated *’'• ^ t™***'^. 
about a mile out of the road : but I was desirous of visiting a place 
X^dered remarkable by its having given birth to lidma-Anuju 
Athdrya. The temple has from government an annual allowance of 
250 Pagodas, or lOOi. ; but this would be totelly it^eqnate to the 
mdntenance of the fifly-tiiree families of Vaidiht 8f % Vaishnavam 
Bfikmans who live in the place. By the wutiibtttioM of the sect, 
iwever, they axe supported in considerable offiueooe. The Amm, or 
fibril officer, having assembled the Brahmans whom he <»nsiaerea a» 

BWfit learned, they said, that origioMly there was at the piaw a small 
twnple of m»M : but that, after the celebrity of Rama Anuyi had 
thrown lustre on the place of his nativity, the temple was cniai eed, 
fiod xeceived ui image of this gr^t teacher. In the reiga of Krts na 
it me eijSd to the present sise, whmb a very ronsider- 

vf 
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Satany who has assumed Sannyaxi, and dedicated his life to religious 
austerity. It was afterwards repaired by a D abash;/ of Madras; and 
at present is putting in complete order, at the joint expense of a 
Dubask'/ and n Satany. There are at this place no inscriptions of 
any antiquity; but it is reported, that when Paran Cusha enlarged 
the tem[)ie some were buried in the earth. Near this is the spot 
where the great man was born. A stone chamber has been erected 
over it ; and between this and the temple is one of tlie finest Man- 
dapas, or porticos, that I have seen erected by Hindus. It is of 
great sixe, and supported by many columns ; but, as usual, it is 
neglected, and has become ruinous and dirty. Adjoining to tiis 
place where Rama Anvja was born, is a temple dedicated to & 
prophet named Curat' Alvar. 

Eighteen pfo- The /Sri Faw/mcua/u believe in eighteen great prophets, ten (d 
j^dbyth'e^il whom are called A /mrs, and eight Acharyas. Some of the A/wttf 
raishmmm. y^ere Sudfus ; nay even Parriav have arrived at this dignity ; tat 
all the Acharyas were Brahmans, and among others was Rama 
Anvja. In order to prove himself an Alvar, a man must abstaia 
from women, and all carnal delights ; and give a proof of his being 
divinely inspired, by foretelling some very great and extraordinary 
event that is about to take place. When this has happened, and 
his inspiration has been thus fully established, he delivers in 
poetry some histories concerning the gods ; and by the Sri Fnisi- 
nava these are received as canonical. This sect erect images of 
the eighteen prophets ; nor can a Brdhman of this kind perform 
worship, eat, or sleep, in any temple where such an image is not to bo 
found. From the Sri Vaishuavam these images receive divine honour^ 
hut not from either Smartal or MadMal ; nor do these two sects ac- 
knowledge the prophecies to be of divine authority. It is, however, 
admitted by all parties, that these peisonages are mentioned in the 
eighteen Puranas as very holy and extraordinary men. 

Eighteen Although the Brahmans of the south frequently asserted to 

raranas. events of the Kali-yaijam are mentioned in the eigh- 

teen Puranas, yet I was inclined to doubt this ; as they thought, 
perhaps, to confirm the truth of what they were relating, by referring 
to so high an authority. Having consulted a learned Pundit in Ben- 
gal, he says that my doubts are well founded, and that in ^ 
writings published by Vydsa no particulars of the history of tins 
degenerate age are to he found. The books quoted by the Br&kMtM 
of the south as the eighteen Ptirawas, were probably iih& Ityhass, ^ 
the Vpu-purana, which give an account of the transactions of k** 
Kali-yugam. Other learned persons allege, that the 
is also the work of Vyasa ; for all such matters are subject to inouin*' 
able doubts. 

GwtParo, I have already mentioned, that the book oMled Guru Panv, ok 

6am Parmi Paray, of which, while at Tonuru, I obtained 
tBu^ thrt «mtaiB^ the life of Rama Anuja, is said to haw oem 
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written by that personage. In it, according to the Brdhmans of this igOl. 
native place, he modestly writes, that he is an incarnation of 
deities. The book contains also a similar account of the lives of the 
other seventeen prophets ; and the Brahmans here look upon it as of 
excellent authority, although several of these prophets lived after Rama 
Anuja was dead. The Brdhmans here, on consulting their Copy of the 
Bum Para, agree with those of Tonuru eoucerniug the year in which 
their chief was born, namely, in the year of Sa/. 939, A. D 1016. 

The Sri Vaishnavam look upon their Gums, both Sanvynsis and .yrir.wJnaiu*. 
hereditary, as men highly favoured by God ; but not actual divinities. 

They have the power of exempting from future transmigrations all 
persons on whom they bestow Upadesa and Chahrantikam. Tie souls 
of the happy people who are thus exempted from change live in a 
heaven called Vekimta, and thei;e serve This sect do not ad- 

mit of the absorption of the spirits of good men into the essence of 
the deity, a doctrine that seems to prevail chiefly among the wor- 
shippers of Siva. The Sri Vaishnavam .say, that Brahma is the son of 
Vishnu, and the father of Siva ; but they pray to Vishnu alone, as » 

the preserver of all living beings, and as the supreme deity. 

Before the appearance of Rama Anvja, the most prevailing sects H«Ktic»i smu. 
in this neighbourhood were t’le followers of BuddAu, and the Char- 
vaca. Both now seem to have become quite extinct. 

The officer of revenue (d.»«u) says, that the Tun/i; here waters Rent and 
1000 acres of land, each containing 100 Guutas of 24 feet square. g'oHid. ***'** 
The extent of irrigated ground is therefore rather more than 1322 
English acres. This laud pays 1700 Purjodaa a year to the govern- 
ment, and 600 Pagodas to temples, revenue officers, &c. &c in all, 

2300 Pagodas, worth at the Tower Mint 8457 12s. 10|d., which is at 
tire rate of 12s. 9|d. an acre. This land is private property, and 
may be either sold or mortgaged, in a manner exactly similar to that 
used in Malabar. An acre, according the nature of the soil, will 
mortgage for from 5 to 100 Pagodas ; which shows, that the rent is 
very moderate, considered as such ; but considered as a land tax it 
must be allowed to be very high. Each village now pays a fixed rent, 
for which all the proprietors are jointly answerable. Among them- 
selves, they determine each man’s share by some old valuations. 

The hereditary Canaca-piltay here gave me a copy of an old 
Raja Paditli belonging to his family. A copy has been delivered to 
government, and 1 here give a translation. 

“ The form of the Kali-yugam will be as follows. The Kali- 
ptgam will contain 432,000 years. Iffie men of this ^ will be four 
oaUts high, and live 100 years. 

Partioulars of the names of the Rajas in the KaH-yugam. 

Parachittu Maha Raja, grandson of Dharma Eaja, and son of 

" yearse 


Abimunna, reigned 
Jennamya Jya. 

Baja Narendm ... 
Saiisga Panry. 
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Susta Studica Maha Eaja 

... 154 

Vicrama Ditay 

1746 

Salivahanam. ... 

... 80 

••• ••• 

144 

Danta Chicraverti. 

... 62 

Tribuvana Chieraverti. ... ...’ 

57 

Shanda Deva Maha Raja. 

... 60 


Total of tlie government of 11 Deva Rajas, 2864.” 

The ■whole account of this dynasty is evidently full of error and 
confusion. Some person of no discernment has probably extracted 
it from the books esteemed sacred. The eras of Vicrama and 
Salivahanam, two of the best established points in Hindu chronology, 
are by this account most horribly' distorted. The author has follow^ 
an opinion, commonly prevailing among the Hindus, of a great 
monarchy’, that extended all over India under princes descended 
from Yudhhtara the son of Panda, and ■which commenced with the 
beginning of the Kali-yugani ; that is, according to the chronology 
usually adopted here, 3100 years before the birth of Christ; but 
with regard to the era of the Kali-yugam the Brahmans differ con- 
siderably. . This dynasty, the author supposes to have reigned 2864 
years, or until the year 236 before the birth of Christ. However, to 
return to our author. 

“ After this Naraputti, Gaja-putii, and Ashapuiti, three thrones 
were established. * 

Naraputti throne was possessed by 


Utinga Sholun 


32 years. 

Culatunga Sholun 


18 

Rajaendra Sholun 


11 

Tiramudi Canda Sholun... 


13 

Carical Sholun 

■ « ■ 

21 

Arundavan Sholun 


13 

Womyuru Sholun 


17 

Shayngun Sholun 

« • • 

15 

Mnnalinda Sholun 


12 

Mavanedi Canda Sholun... 


15 

Vacula Sholun 


14 

Alaperinda Sholun 


8 

Tiraveratu Sholun 


15 

Arleunu Cadamay Canda Sholun. 

62 

Jeyum Canda Sholun. ... 


12 

Kirimi Canda Sholun. ... 


20 

Tondaman Sholun 


12 

Buddum Cuttum Sholun 


45 

Shomuman Sholun ... 


11 

Ghingui Conda Sholun ... 


11 

Sundra Pandia Sholun ... 


40 

Pottapu Sholun 


24 
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Shlngu Wullanda Sholun ... 14 1801- 

Deva Sholun 10 Jniy*. 

Shaynahutti Sholun 15 

Vira Sholun 30 

Shayngara Sholun 24 

Total of the Sholun Eajas 27, who reigned 534 years.” 

Here we have a dynasty that no doubt existed, and of which 
many traces remain in Karnata, Uravada, and the conutries toward 
the south. It is probably not mentioned by Ramuppa, because 
Tulava did not belong to the throne of NarapuHi. Our author 
makes its end to have been in the year of our Lord 298, The tra- 
dition at J amarjullu, where one of the temples built by a prince of 
this family remains, makes them to have been about five centuries 
later. There is also some reason to think, that the Sholun Permal, 
from whom Cheruman Ferumal, the viceroy of Malayala, rebelled, 
was one of this familj^. If so, the tradition of Malay (da agrees with 
that of Jamagullu, and fixes the last princes of this family to have 
lived about a thousand years ago. After the overthrow of this 
Skolun dynasty, Karnata and Dravada seem to have been separated 
from the southern portions of the Naraputti sovereignty ; for our 
author goes on thus : 

“ Chera, Chola, and Pandava Desas were possessed by 


Udiamara Maha Raja 
Jeyadeva M. R. 
Lohita M, E. 
Gungadira M. R. 
Varna Deva M, R. 
Terupulinda M. E. 
Puttaviram M. E. 

Sri Devanata M. E. 
Malica Aijina M. R. 
Adi Eaer 

Maha Sustra M. E. 
Visuweshnra M. E. 
Chindrabuti M. E. 


18 years. 

19 
10 
11 
13 
34 
43 
38 

7 

13 
16 

8 
9 


Dynasty tt th« 
Maha Hajat who 
yoverned 
MQduraJ'ai*j0^€t 
aad Coimhetort. 


Total, 13 princes of Chera, Chola, and Pandava, who reigned 

239 years.” , . 

This brings the chronology down to the ywr 537 of the Chris- 
tian era, to which we must add 500, the probable error, R wm, 
perhaps, this dynasty that erected the palace of Madum, whwh tn 
gteat^ and elegance is said to exceed all other remaamig 
Buildings, and would indeed seem to be an admirahle work:, 
fast dynarfy of Madura Eajas, named TrimuJa N^ams, were 
gm. who on the fall of Vijaya-nagara assumed independence. 

“ Belalla Eayax dynasfy. 

Baja Belalla Rayen ... rwgned 18 years. 

Vira l^lalla Rayen 


The 

Poly- 


Ghenna B. R. 


11 

22 


BtkiUa Rayarwt 
who 
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Deva B. R. 

... 14 

July 4. 

Vishnu Verti B. R. 

... 28 


Hurry B. R. 

... 19 


Imudi B. R. 

... 17 


Visia B. R. 

... 16 


Buca B. R. 

... 22 


China Buca B. R. 

... 8 


Total, 10 Canudia BelallaRayar governed 176 years.” 

The residence of this, and most of the following dynasties, being 
far removed from Madras, little accuracy relative to them is to be 
expected in this Raja Raditli. Our author’s chronology brings the 
end of the Belalla Rayar government to the year of the Christian 
era 712. But Vishnu Verti is no doubt the same with Vishnu Verdana 
who, although younger, was contemporary with Rama Anuja, bom 
in the year of Sal. 9;i9, or 1016 of the Christian era. This confirms 
the tradition at Jamogullii, and Malayala, cftnceming the time of 
the Sholan Rajas, and brings all the other djmasties much lower 
down than the Raja Paditti places them. 

AOeva Rajas. “ Adeva Rajus government. 

Sri Eanga A deva Rayaru reigned ... 25 years. 


Vira Narayana A. R. ... . . 23 

Wobala A. R. ... ... 21 

Siruvaynguda A. R. ... ... 22 

Pirungei Endia A. R. ... ... 15 

Canda Gopala A. R. ... ... 32 

Narasingha A. R ... ... 13 

Cambuli A. R. ... ... 15 

Bucun A. R. ... ... 22 

Vira Narasingha A. R. ... ... 12 

Narasingha A. R. ... ... 8 

Duia A. K. ... ... ... 12 

Sri Pandia A. R. ... ... 9 

Vasu Deva A. R. ... ... 12 

Siric Virindi A. R. ... ... 15 

Cutia Deva A. R. ... ... 14 

Raja Visia Bujinga A. R. ... 12 

Sh^ica Narayana A. R... ... 10 


Pritivadi Bacukera Shadicun A. R ... 87 

Total, 19 Adeva Rayas, governing 370 years.” 

There can be little doubt, but that this dynasty is the same 
with the 1 8 ancestors of Pritapa Rudra, mentioned in the 
Paditti of Ramuppa ; in such loose hints as can be procured rf 
Hindu history, the difference of one person being of little import- 
ance. The immoderate length of the last reign is probably owing 
to some mistake ; and then the coincidence between the two Rdya 
Pa<2iYti« will be greater ; for Ramuppa allows only 211 years for these 
jaincra. The Sri Permatura Raya Paditti brings this dynasty 
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dovm to the year of the Christian era 1 082 ; but that must be cor- jgQj^ 
rected as above. It then goes on to state, that July 4." 

•< Ui'icundy Prilapa Budrun governed 58 years, and ^Inna/vcajiafittiriw. 
Penima, Riiddi 77 years.” 

It is probable, that A nna Pemma may have been a prince 
descended from Pritapa Pudra, who establi-shed himself here after 
the overthrow of that king by the ifussnhnans, and was not brought 
under subjection to the first prince of Vijaya-nuyara ; for Han-hura 
the first is not mentioned in this succession of princes. 

“ Tuluva Rayar government. 

Buca Rayar ... reigned 14 years. 

Vijia Buca Raya 
Hari-hara R 
Casi Deva R 
Rama Deva R. 

Virupacshi R. 

Idalica Argina R. 

Rama Chandra Rayar 
Shalava Conda Deva Maha Raja 
Deva Raya Maha Raja 
Cambudia Deva M. R. 

Comara Cambudia M. R. 

Sholava Canterua Deva M. R. 

Sholava Narasingha Deva M. R. 

Imuda Dharma Rayar 
Piravida Deva Maha Raya 
Rama Ohindra M. R. 

Vicunta M. R. 

Fadma Nava M. R. 

Damudera M. R. 

Narasingha M. R. 

Vira Narasingha M. R. ... „ 

Total, 22 Tatava Rayas, governing 293 years. 

This brings the chronology down to the year of Christ 1510. 

The account here given of this dynasty is remarkably different 
fi»ni that of Ramuppa, and is totally unsupported by such mscnp- 
fions as I have collected. The author then proceeds to the cele- 
hr^ed Krishna Rayaru, as of a distinct family. 

“ Rayar government. 

Krishna Rayar ... governed 20 years. 

Achutta Rayar 


13 

14 
8 
7 
5 
7 
9 

14 

15 

5 
4 

6 

40 

11 

30 

18 

19 

6 

16 
11 
21 


ArMiiaaiqsi*’. 


Rama Raja ... *** 

Tirumala Deva Maha Rayar 
Sri Ranka Deva M. R. 

Peiia Vencata Pula Maha Rayar... 
Rama Deva M.B. ... 


13 
Total 33. 

22 

8 

14 
29 

15 
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Anagundi Vencata M. E. ... 12 

Sri Kanga M. R. ... ... 5 

Total 7 Hajas from Rama Raja to St'i Ranga, who governed 105 
years.” 

Total from the beginning of the Kali-yugam tiU the year Vtm, 
4748. 

Rama Raja is no doubt, the prince who was killed on Hie 
banks of the Krishna, and whose death was immediately followed 
by the destruction of Vijaya nagara ; which, accorrJing to this 
chronology, would have happened in the year of the Chri.stian era 
1565. According to Ramuppa, however, that event happened about 
the year 1 588 ; and in this point, I imagine, his chronology is not 
materially erroneous. The princes that foUow Rama Rayaru are 
probably those of a branch of the Anagundi farmly ; which, after the 
fall of Vijaya-nagara, settled at Ghandra-giri, north from Tripatki, 
ajid which for some time possessed a considerable territory in Hiat 
vicinity. 

“ Afterwards, beginning with the year Servajitiu (that is, the 
year following Veya, or 1648), were the Turcanum (that is to say, 
the Mussulmans.) 

The Oolconda Raja, called Toluta Abdulla, reigned 26 years. 

Eassun Cudumusta reigned 14 years. Total of the Oolconda 
government, 2 reigns and 40 years. Total from the commence- 
ment of the Kali-yugam 4788 years (A. D. 1688). 

Afterwards, from the year Parabara in the month Kartika, 
were the Delhi Sultans, Asharhu Padishas. 

A twrawg SAai governed 19 years. His sons wera Aeumudar, 
Salem, and Cam Eucshi. 

Asumudar governed 3 months. 

Salem governed 3 years. 

Cambucshi did not govern. 

Baba Shean governed 6 years. 

The government of 4 kings of Delhi continued in all 28 year* 
and 3 months, ending in the year of the Kali-yugam 4816 {AJD^ 
1716.) 

After this, in the month A«» of the year MunmuUa, came Otis' 
Rajas. 

The author’s knowledge of the Mussulman kings, living at a 
great distance, has been very imperfect. 

5th July . — I returned to Condatura, and on the day 
arrived at Madras ; having observed, ever since {^tssing the uww 
mom and more signs of improvement^ the nearer I approach^ tha 
l^irq>am city. 

1 ms here i^ily disappointed at not finding any aaswtff 
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returned to the queries which I had proposed to the gentleman 1801- 
who managed Bdra-mahdl and Coitnbetore ; as I had depended on"* ^ ' 
this assistance, and as their great knowledge and abilities would 
have enabled me to correct many errors into which I must have 
fallen, and to obtain much information which a traveller cannot 
procure. 




APPEINDIX 




EEPORT of the PRODUCTIONS, COMMERCE, and MANUFACTURES, 
of the SOUTHERN DISTRICTS iu MALLE AM {Malay alam) framed by 
the Resident at Calicut, agreeably to the Instructions of the Commissioners 
appointed to inspect the Countries ceded by Tippoo Sultan on the Malabar 
Coast ; and comprized under the following Heads, viz . ; 


1st, ACCOUNT of the several ARTICLES of COMMERCE produced or 
manufactured, and which are also consumed in the Country. 


In calculating the probable profit on the following List of Articles, a deduction must be 
made for Inland Duties, Customs, and other Charges, which are very considerable, but which 
cannot be accurately ascertained ; for this reason, the difference between their respective 
local value, and when ready to be sold at, or exported from, the sea-coast, has been put 
down as the profit arising on the trade. Many of the Articles inserted in this List, are r f too 
trifling a nature to yield any advantages worth mentioning iu a commercial point of view. 


natural Productions; 
of the Soil. 


Betel-Nuts 


Black Wood 
Bamboos 

Buzarbut-Nut.s, a 
country-medicine. 
Betel-Nut Leaves ... 
Butter 
Coco-Nuts 


Local Value. 


230 reas per lOOO 


3| rupees per candy 
2 lUpees per 100 

18 rupees per candy 
1 rupee per -1000 
6 rupees per maund 
14 rupees per candy 


Cardamoms, Isl sort SOO rupees per candy 
Ditto, 2d ditto'fiOO ditto ditto 

Ditto, 3d dittoUsO ditto ditto 

Ditto, 4thditto|300 ditto ditto 
Cassia (Laurus) ...|30to40 rupees per 
candy 


Coir, Rope of Co- 
co-Nut Husks. 2 
sorts 


18 rupees iier ditto 


Probable Profit arising 
on the Trade. 


( 'When dried and 
/ prepared, 50 per 
( cent. 

200 per cent. 

50 ditto 

25 ditto 
25 ditto 
25 ditto 

3 rupees per mill 

(lOOO) 

80 per cent. 

50 ditto 
40 ditto 
j20 ditto 
60 ditto ^ 


50 ditto 


Explanatory Remarks. 


100 feas = 1 rupee 


jExtremeiy variable in their 
Prices 

I Little used in the 
> country. — Vide List 
I of Goods exported. 

jOccasionaliy bought up by 
the Europe ships ; and 
which, in Tjondnn, they 
mix with the real Ciuna- 


m 
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APPENDIX. 


Natural Productions 
of the Soil. 


Local Value. 


Probable Profit arising 
ou the Trade. 


Explanatory Bemarks. 


Cspoor Catchrel 
Colenzum 
Cassia Leaves 
(Laurus) 
Cultee 

Chowla 

Castor Seed 
Dry Ginger 
Eggs 
Honey 

Heavy Pepper 


Jack Wood 
Jeer Kutchia 
Jeer Mai 

Jinjely Seed 
Jacks, Fruit 
Kud Ebramee 
Light Pepper 


. 3 rupees per maund 10 per cent. 
.12 rupees per candy 5 ditto 
1 10 rupees per ditto 25 ditto 


. 1| rupees per robin 

. 2J rupees per ditto 

. 1| ditto per maund 
. 35 rupees per candy 
1| rupees per 100 
5 rupees per maund 
JOO lupees per candy 


.. IJ mpees per candy 
.,5 ditto ditto 
.12 rupees per candy 

. 2J rupees per robin 
.J8 per a rupee 
,jl0 rupees per candy 
.100 rupees per candy 


40 ditto 

50 ditto 

25 ditto 
50 to 100 ditto 
25 ditto 
50 ditto 

80 per cent, last year 
now 100 per cent. 

100 ditto 

Not to be ascertained 
Not to be ascertained 

50 per cent. 

Ditto 

Not to be ascertained 
100 per cent. 


Lowlungar Wood ...^IJ rupees per candy Not to be ascertained 


Mug (Mung) ... '2 rupees per robin 50 per cent. 

Mangoes, Fruit ...'2 rupees per IC-O Not to be ascertained 

Nag Kasur, Flower j35 rupees per candy 25 per cent, 
of Cassia | 

Poon Wood for ^5 to 100 rupees per Variable, and not 
masts ... piece be ascertained 

Paddy, or Bough 1 rupee per robin 50 per cent. 

Bice 

Plantains, or 5 mpees per 100 ' Ditto 

Bananas ...{ | 

Plantain Leaves ...| I ditto per ditto '25 ditto 

&panWood ...jlO ditto per candy ’60 ditto 

Teak Wood (Theca)...j3 mpees per ditto 200 ditto 

i ' 

TonnoH^ ... 25 rupees per candy 50 to lOO per cent. 

TatwtBos 'lO to 15 mpees per do 50 per cent. 


IA country medicine 
jUsed in medicine 


Horse Gram. Dolichos 
bifloriis 

A country grain. Holcos 
sorghum 
Bicinus 


: It is said, that the French 
at Mabe now give 210 
mpees per candy 
Artocarpus 
A medicine 

Kind of Nuts used in 
medicine 
Sesamum 
Artooarpus 

The reason of light Pepper 

bearingapparentlysobigh 

a price, IS from the vast 
quantity of it which goes 
to one candy in weighing 
it. 

A heavy hard wood, which 
sinks in the water ; occa- 
sionally used by Tippoo 
in launching his ships, to 
put beueath them when 
hauled into the water, 
j llopee Buch. MSS. 
iPhaseolus mungo. L. 
lAIangifera 


5 to 100 rupees per Variable, 

. piece be ascci 

1 rupse per robin 50 per cen 

5 mpees per 100 ' Ditto 

•! , I 

• U ditto pier ditto '25 ditto 
.|10 ditto piercandy ’60 ditto 


Variable, and not to In great demand for largo 
be ascertained shipis. Calophyllum 

50 per cent. 


Musa 

Usedindyoing. GuilandiM 
Sapian 

Vide Bemark at the end 
of this Report 


APPENDIX. 


Natural Proiluctions 
of the Soil. 


Local Value. 


Probable Profit ariaing r> i i t> i 
cu the Trade. Explanatory Remarks. 


Toor, agrain ...jli rupee per robin 50 per cent. 
I I 

White Pepper ... 220 rupees jier candy 175 ditto 


Jams, a Fruit ...jlO ditto ditto 


125 ditto 


Manutactures 

Bees Wax 

Baskets 
Coco-Nut Oil 
Castor-Oil 
Coir Ropes 
Ditto Cables 
Copra 


... 8 rupees per maund 25 per cent. 

... 30 to 60 per a rupee 5 ditto 
... 3 rupees per maund 50 ditto 

...Variable 

... 25 rupees per candy 25 rupees per cent. 
...27 ditto 40 ditto 

...130 ditto 25 ditto 


Chunam (Lime) ... 2 rupees per 1000 noye 10 ditto 

Cadzans ...'5 rupees per 1000 25 ditto 

Dammer (Resin) ...Ij rupee per maund 10 ditto 

DiyCoco-Nuts ... 47 rup>eea per 1000 2.5 ditto 


Produced in small quan- 
tities. Cyti.sua cajan 
Picked from the heavy 
pepper ; and produced 
m small quantities. 
Calyptranthes Jambulana 


Produced in small quan- 
tities 


Ditto ditto 

•Made of coco-nut husks 

.Dried kernels of the coco- 
nut 

Mats made of the coco 
leaf 


Variable 


Not to be ascertained 


Iron ... Ditto Ditto 

Jeojily Oil 5 rupees per maund 15 per cent. 

(^samum) 

Jagory of Toddy ... 17 rupees per candy 25 ditto 1 

Mrts of Bamboos H rupee per corge 25 ditto 
"of 20 

Bed Betel-Nuts ... 30 rupees per cwt. 25 ditto 

DittoOhuqueenee do 45 ditto 30 to 50 ditto 

Rice, boiled ... 1| rupee per robin 25 ditto 

Small Cumberbandsll ninpe ner niece Not to be ascertained I 


Produced in small quan- 

tities 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Inspissated juice of Palm 

Trees 


Small Cumberbands J rupee per piece Not to be as 

Sammer Heads, or Variable 
Chitries 

Toddy f rupihe per maund 20 per cent. 

Twine 2^ rupees per maund 25 ditto 

Toot Dholl, a grain 2 rupees per robin 25 ditto 

^wker ... 16 rupees per candy 25 ditto 

Candles ... 22 rupees per maund 20 ditto 

"lute Betel-Nuts ... 34 rupees per candy 25 ditto 


The only cloth manufac- 
tured in the country. 
Parasols 

Juice of Palm Trees 
Produced in small quan- 
tities 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Cytisus cajan 

I Ditto ditto ditto 


APPENDIX. 


2clly, ACCOUNT of GOODS EXPOETED, and to what Places. 


Natural Produc- 
tions of the Boil. 


Local Value, Whither exported. Probable Profit. 


Explanatory 

Remarks. 


I 

Betel-Nuts ... 230 reas per 1000 |To all places in India 


Black Wood 
Bamboos 

Black Gram, a 
pulse 

Buzarbnt Nuts . 
Betel-nut Leaves 


3| rs. per candy Ditto 

. 2 rupees per 100 Diflferent places 

along the Coast 

2| rupees per ro- Ditto ditto 


Cardamoms, Ist 
sort 

2d ditto 
3d ditto 
4th ditto 
Cassia (Laurus) 


Coco-Nuts 

Coir Coco-nut 
rope, 2d sort 
Capoor Cutchree. 

Colenzun 

Cassia Leaves 
(Laurus) 

Cultee, a pulse .. 

Chowla (Holcus 
.sorghum) 


18 ditto per candylXo all places in 
India 

1 rupee per 4000 To all places along 
the Coast 

P rupees per Bought up in small 
mauiid quantities by 

vessels 

[800 Es. per cwt ) 


Not to be ascer- 
tained 
50 per cent. 
Ditto 

15 ditto 


20 ditto 


10 ditto 


600 Ditto )■ [Ditto and Europe 

450 Ditto I i 

300 Ditto J 

30 to 40 rupees Ditto and ditto 
per cwt. 

. 14 rupees per 1000|To all places in 
I India 

18 rupees per cwt To all places in 
India 

. 3 rupees per Ditto and China 
mauiid I 

. 12 rupees per can-| Ditto 

dy 1 

10 rupees per can- Ditto 

. IJ rupees per Different |Dces 
robin along the Coast 

•2J ditto Ditto 


Not to be ascer- 
tained 


15 per cent. 

Not to be ascer- 
tained 
i>itto 


6 per cent. 


Pterocarpus 


Very little pro- 
duced in the 
country 

A country medi- 


Castor Seed ... 1| rupee per j Ditto Ditto 

maund [ 

Dry Ginger ... 35 rupees per cwt To all places in Not to be ascer- 
- • India tained 

Eg^ ... rupee per 100 Bought up in small Ditto 

quantities by 
vessels 

Homy ... 5 rupees per Ditto ditto ditto Ditto 

maund 

Heavy Pepper ... 100 rupees per Europe, and all Ditto 

candy places in India 


Very little pro- 
duced in the 
country 


Used in medi- 
cine 

Ditto ditto 


Horae Gram. 
Dolichos biflotus 
A country grain ; 

very little pro- 
duced in th® 
country 


IVeiy little pro- 
duced in the 
country 
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V 


Natural Produc- 
tions of the Soil. 

1 

Local Value. 

Whither exported. 

Probable Profit. 

Explanatory 

Ketuarks. 

Jack-wood 

jli rupee per ditto To all places in India 

10 per cent. 

Artocarpus 

JeerEutchala ... 

'5 ditto 

Ditto 

Not to be "i 





ascertained > 

Used in medicine 

Jeer Moi 

12 ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 3 


Jenjily Seed 

2J rupees per 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Very little pro- 

(Sesamum) 

robin 



duced in the 
country 

Jacks, Fruit 

8 per a rupee 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Artocarpus 

Kud Ebramee .. 

10 rupees per 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Light Pepper ... 

candy 

100 rupees per cwt 

Ditto 

1 

50 per cent. 


Limes 

rupees per 1000 

Ditto and 

5 ditto 



Coast * 



Lowlungar Wood 

rupee per 

Ditto 

10 ditto 


Mug, Phaseolus 

candy 

2 rupees per 

Ditto ditto 

5 ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Mungo 

robin 




Mangoes, Fruit .. 

2 rupees per 1000 To all places in 

Not to be ascer- 




India and Coast 

tained 


Nagkesur, or 

135 rupees per 

|To ail places in 

Ditto 

Very little pro- 

Flower of Cassia 

Poon Wood for 

j caudy 

India 


duced in this 
country 

5 to 100 rupees 

Bombay, and bought! 

Ditto 

Calophyllun Ino- 

Masts 

per piece 

up by the Dingys, 

Ditto 

pbyllmu 

Paddy, or Hough 

1 rupee per robin 

To all places in 


Bice 

India and Coast 



Plantains, or 

5 rupees per lOOO 

Ditto 

2 per cent. 

) 

Bananas 


>Muss 

Plantain Leaves 

;8 rupees per ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

i 

Used in dyeing 

SapanWood 

10 rupeespercandy 

To all places in 

5 ditto 

Teak Wood 

India 


Guilandina 

Sapan 


3 ditto 

Ditto ditto 

25 ditto 

Theka Jussieu ■ 

Turmeric 

,25 ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Not to be ascer- 




tained 


Toor, Pulse ... 

1^ rupee per robin 

Ditto ditto 

5 per cent. 

Very little pro- 
duced ill the 


1 

1 

1 

... 1 

country. Cy- 
tisus cajan 


Jams, Fruit 

Sandal wood, 1st, 
2d, 3d, and 4th| 
aorta 


. 120 rupees ] 
candy 

. 10 rupees ditto 

, 60 rupees per 
ij candy 


per Europe, and to alliNot to be ascer-j Ditto 


1 places in India j tained 
To all places in Ditto Calyptamthes 

! India and Coast Jambulana 

China, Europe, and Not to be ascer- Where the San- 


places in India 


dal Wood w 
produced, it is 
bought upwith- 
out being pick- 
ed, or divided 
into thelat, 2d, 
3d, and 4tb 
sorts, which is 
always done 
afterwards 
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APPENDIX. 


Natural Produc- 
tious of the Soil. 

Local Value. 

• 

Whither exported. 

Probable Profit. 

Explanatory 

Bemarka 

MANUFACTURES. 





Bees Wax 

8 rupees per 

To all places in 

jlO per cent. 



maund 

India 


Baskets 

30 to 60 per a 

To all places in the 

i'4 ditto 



rupee 

Coast 



Coco-nut Oil 

3 rupees per 

To all places in 

Not to be ascer- 



maund 

India 

tained 


Castor Oil 

Variable 

... 

Ditto 

Very little pro- 



To all places in 


duced in the 
country 

Coir Kopes of 

25 rupees per 

10 per cent. 


Cocoa-Nut 

candy 

Indta 



Ditto Cables 

27 ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Copra, dried Coco- 

30 ditto 

Ditto 

Not to be ascer- 


Nut Kernel 



taiued 


Chunaitf (Lime)...; 

2 ditto per 1000 

Different places 

Ditto 


noye 

along the Coast 


• 

Cadjans, Mats of 

5 ditto per 1000 

Ditto ditto 

5 per cent. j 


Coco-NutLeaves 
Dammer, Kesin... 

! 

If rupee per 

To all places in 

Mot to be ascer- 

Ditto ditto , 


niauud 

1 India and ditto 

tained 


Dry Coco-Nut ... 

17 rupees per 

To all places in , 

Ditto 


1000 

1 India 


Ditto ditto 

Gold 

Variable 

. . 

Ditto 

Iron 

Ditto 

j 

Ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Jeniily Oil, Sesa- 

5 rupees per 

Different places 

5 per cent. 

Ditto ditto 

mum 

maund 

along the Coast 


Inspissated juice 
of Palm Trees 

Jagree of Toddy... 

17 rupees per 
candy 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto 

Mats of Bamboos 

I J rupee per corge 

Ditto ditto 

Not to be ascer- 

Gorge means 20, 

i 


tained 

or score 

Red Betel Nut-. ..’30 rupees per i 

To all places in 

Ditto 


i 

candy 

India 

Ditto 


Ditto Chuqueenee* 

45 ditto ditto 

Ditto 


ditto 





Rice, Boiled 

If rupee per 

Ditto and the Coast 

Ditto 


robin 




Small Camber- 

J rupee per piece 

To all places in 

5 per cent. 


bands 

Coast 


Parasols 

Summer heads, or 

Variable 

Ditto 

Not to be ascer- 

Chitries 



tained 

Palm Wine 

Toddy 

3 qr. rupee per 
maund 

2i rupees per 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Twine 

Ditto 

Ditto ] 

Ditto 

Toot Dhtdl 

maund 

2 rupees per robin 

Ditto 

Ditto 1 

GIraia of 
tistts cajatt 

Towte 

16 rupees per ' 

Tn all places in < 

S per cent. 1 

Malabar Gram 

Witt Cudles ... 

candy 

India 



22 rupees per 

Ditto 

5 Ditto 



maund 




White BeteLNafe 


Ditto 

Not to be ascer- 
tained 



APPENDIX. 


3d]y, ACCOUNT of GOODS IMPORTED. 


List of Articles. 


From whence 
imported. 


Quality. 


Average Price. 


Remarks. 


Alum 

Almonds 


Aloes 

Benjamin 


...jChina IDapotas 35 rupees per candy 

... Muscat, Mocha, and Baga 4 to 6 rupees per 

I J uddh I maund 

... Diree Mahall dittoiWooden Boxes i.3 to 400 rupees per 


(Arabia) 

... Muscat Bags 

... Bengal and Acbiu Cheats 


Black Grapes ... Muscat and MochaBags 


Brimstone 


... Ditto 


Black Cummin Ditto, Surat, and Ditto • 
Seed Guzerat 

Black Gram, a Bombay ditto and Ditto 
pulse ditto 

Bole, Medicine Muscat Ditto 

Batty, Rice in the Bombay 
Husk 

Ehck Booties, a Surat, Quzerat, and Bale 
cloth Madras I 


Broad Cloth 

Bombay 

Ditto 

Camphire 

China and .\chin 

Chest 

Cotton 

Bombay, Surat, 

Bale 

Cutch Cotton 

Guzerat, Raiapore 
Cutch 

Ditto and Dok- 


' 

ras 

Chilly, Capsicum 

Bombay aud Goa 

Bags 

Castor Oil ...1 

Surat and Guzerat 

Dupper 

Chintz 

Bengal, Madras, 

Bales 

Cinnamon 

Bombay, and 
Guzerat 


Ceylon and China 

Chests 

Coffee 

** * i' 

Muscat and Mocka 

Bags 


China Root ...;China Dapotas 

Copper in Sheet,|Bombay, Bengal, Chests 
Plate and Bar Muscat, and 
,, Batavia 

Cfcat ... Bengal Ditto 

Clovea . . . Batavia and Malacca Ditto 


China Cabob 
Cummin Seed 

Choll, a pulse 


...China .Ditto 

Bombay, Surat, jBags 

Quzerat and | 

Muscat 1 

Bengal, Bombay, Ditto 

Surat, and Quzerat 


pound 

6 rupees per pound 
12 to 20 rupees per 
maund 

4i rupees per maund 
60 to 90 rupees pei 
candy 

80 to 100 ditto ditto 

18 to 35 ditto ditto 

8 rupees per maund 
35 to 45 rupees pei 
morah 

110 to 130 rupees 
per corge, or 2() 
pie.5es 

45 to 80 rupees per 
piece I 

80 to 100 rupees! 

per pecul I 

80 to 13(1 rupees: 

per candy. 


i40 to 70 ditto ditto 
60 to 80 ditto ditto 
30 to 60 rupees per 
corge 

40 to 50 rupees per 
cwt. 

8 to 10 rupees per 
maund 

45 rupees per candy 
16 to 18 rupees per 
maund 

8 rupees per maund 
3 to 4 rupees per 
pound I 

15 rupees per maund 
100 to 150 rupees' 
per candy | 

25 to 30 rupee^ licrj 
cwt. 


I 
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List of Article.?. 


Dry Dates 

Dry Ginger 
Dammer, Kesin... 

Eyes Medicine ... 

Essoop Gool Seed 
Figs, Dry 
Gram, a pulse ... 

Green Paint 
Ghee, Boiled But 
ter 

Gunny Bags 

Gunny in pots ... 
Gum Arabic 


From whence 
importeJ. 


Biissorah, Muscat [Ditto 
and Mocha 

'Bengal | Ditto 

China, Achin, and, Chests 
Malacca I 

Mu-scat and Juddah.Bags 


Quality. 


Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

[Bengal, Bombay, 
Surat, and Guzerat 
'Surat and Guzerat 
Bengal, Sind, Surat, 
and Guzerat 
Bengal and Bombay 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dupper 

Bale 


Ditto 


|Muscat, Surat, and Bags 
Guzerat 

Hartall, Oinnabar|China and Muscat iDitto 
iMuscat audSiudia jjar 


King, Asafoctida 

Hengraw 
Iron 

Jenjili Oil 

Jagree 

Jestomnd, Medi- 
cine 

Kiucob, Cloth 

Kiamis», Raisins 

Long Pepper 
Lime Pickles 
Lead 

Mug, Pulse 

Mustard 

Mace 

MugadootieSiSilksj 
Hibbw 
Manzett, Madder! 


Muscat 

Bombay 


Ditto 


Dubber 


Ditto Surat and 
Guzerat 

Bombay and R.rja- 
pore 

Bussorah, Muscat, 
and Mocha 
Bombay, Surat, and Bales 
Guzerat 
Mocha and Muscat [Bags 

Bengal jDitto 

Mocha and Muscat | Jar 
Bombay, Malacca, [Cask 
and ]&tavia | 

Ditto, Bengal, Surat,;Bag 
and Guzerat 
Ditto Guzerat and 
Sindia 

Batavia, China, and 
Sindia 
Bengal 


Ditto 

Wooden Box 
Bales 


Bombay, Surat, and Bales 
Guzerat I 

Mocha, Boasorab, Bags 
Ibd Sindia ' 


Average Price. 


Earthen Pots 
and baskets ' 
Bags 


■25 to 30 ditto 

65 to 75 ditto 
50 rupees per cwt. 

10 rupees per maund 

50 rupees per cwt. 

10 rupees permaundj 
22 to 35 rupees per| 
candy 
20 to 35 per maund 
6 to S rupees per 
maund 

3 to 4 rupees perl 

corge] 

2| to 3 rupees por 

ditto' 

'5 to 8 rupees per] 
maund 

110 rupees per cwt. 
30 to 50 rupees per 
maund - 
|5 rupees per maund 
C5 to 80 rupees per] 
cwt. 

70 to lOO rupees per 
candy 
55 rupees per candy 

30 rupees per ditto 

20 to 100 rupees pei 
piece 

4 to 5 rupees per 
maund 

30 to 40 ditto ditto 
12 to 15 ditto per 100 
4 to 5 rupees per 
maund 

18 to 35 rupees pei 
candyj 

30 to 40 rupees per 

ditto 

|3 to 500 rupees per 
pound 

30, to 40 rupees perj 
corgej 
'90 to 200 rupees per 
ditto] 

1 160 rupees per candy 


Remarks. 


Refined Anti- 
mony 


Made from the 
Grotolaria 
Juucea 


Sesamum 


Inspissated juice 
of Sugar CmW 
Liquorice 



APPENDIX. 


List of^Articles. 


From whence 
imported. 


Quality. 


Average Price. 


Remarks. 


I 

Mortooth, or Blue Surat, and Guzerat Bags 
Vitriol 

Msytee, Fenugreek Ditto Ditto 


15 to 25 rupees per 
mauiid 


Medicine 


Nutmegs 


k Ditto Ditto 35 to 45 rupees per 

cwt. 

. Bengal, China, Bom- Ditto andChests Not to be ascertained 
bay, Surat, Guzerat 
and Mocha 

,. Batavia and China Wooden Box 10 to 12 rupees per 


Nuckla Muscat Ditto 

Opium •• Bengal, Bombay, Chests 

and Mocha 

Oil of Mustard Surat, Guzerat, and J ars 
Seed Sind 

Onions ^ — Bombay Baskets 

Purpets, Cloth Bombay Bales 

Piece Goods, Silk Bengal, Madras, Ditto 
and Thread Bombay, Surat, 

and Guzerat 

Pistachio Nuts ... Muscat Buga 

Pepul Mull ... Bengal Ditto 


10 to 12 rupees per 
pound 

15 rupees permannd 
70 to 180 iiipees pei 

maund 

70 to 90 rupees pei 
candy 

20 to 50 rupees per 
ditto 

16 to 27 rupees per 
piece 


6 rupees per maund 
22 rupees per maund Root of the Long 
Pepper 


Pomegranate 
Persia Gul 
Persia Salt 
Quick Silver 


Rattans 
Red Earth 
Bose Flowers 
Bose Water 
Bose Mallos 
Bed Lead 
Salt 

Shark Fins 
Sweet Limes 
Sheep 
Salem 


... Muscat, Bombay, Buts | 

Ditto Baskets jlO to 20 per rupee 

Ditto Jura |22 rupees per candy 

Ditto A Bags 10 rupees per cwt. 

Bombay, China, aWJars 45 to 50 rupees per 

R tavia maund 

...Bengal, Mangalore, Ba^anJ robin7j^tol2 rupees per 

andSindia 2^ rupees per IW 

■"ZsJat Bags 15 rupees per candy 

"■ E Ditto 4 rupees per maund 

"■ Ditto Bottles ,1 rupee per bottle 

-nj::” Jars I 2 lrui*e 8 iiercamly 

■"Bombay Casks , 4 ^ rupees per mauno 

;;; Bombay, Muscat, and Bags i per bug 

Mocha rupees per i>ecnl 

16 toVo per rupee 

... llitto . 8 to 12 rupees each 


*'‘*0 j 

2| rupees per lOil 
15 rupees per candy 
4 rupees per maund 
1 rupee per bottle 
jl2l rujiees jiercandy Mallows t 
j4j rupees per maonti 

1 per bag 

30 rupees per pecnl 
18 to 20 j«r rupee 
8 to 12 rupees each 

2 to 4 rupees i>er 
(tound 

12 rupees per maund 

13 ditto ditto 
jl 60 rupees iier candy 


Sn.„l,K.,r ...Ditto Dili. 

ii:' "i. s.a K So,.l, j > SO 

sttr™ ■' 

Glo» „ . , 120 to lOO rupees per 

Shawls ... Bombay, Surat, and Bale j 

Guzerat 1- — ~ 
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List of Articles. 

From whence 
imported. 

1 Quality. 

Average Price. 

Remarks. 

Steel 

Bombay 

1 

■Dapotas 

90 rupef 8 per candy 


Sugar in Dapota.s China 

18 rupees per pecul 


Ditto in Bags 

iBengal 

Bags 

16 ditto 


Ditto in Cannister Batavia 

iC.annister 

80 rupees per candy 


Sugar Candy ... 

China and ditto 

Tub and Can- 

Iso to 160 rupees 



nister j 

per candy 


Salt Petre 

Bengal 

Bag 

60 to 70 rupees per 




Bale and Chest 

candy I 


Silk 

Ditto and China 

4 to 600 rupees perj 



1 


pecul 


Tobacco 

Surat^, RBiapore, and, Bale 

60 to 100 rupees per 



1 Coimbetore 


candy 


Sandal 'Wood ...^ 

Rajapore and Man- 
galore 

China and Batavia 


10 to 15 ditto j 


Tuthnague 


8 rupees per maund 

f 

Tortoise Shells ... 

Batavia 

Bale 

5 rupees per pound 


Tin 

Ditto 

1 

1 1 0 rupees per maund 


■Vermillion 

China and Surat 

IV’ooden Box 

IJ rupee per bundle 




and Bundle 


Wheat 

Bombay, Surat Guze- 

Bag 

20 to 35 rupees per 



rat and Muscat 


candy 


Walnuts 

Muscat 

Bag 

2 to 3 rupees per 100 


Wet Dates 

Muscat and Mocha 

Ditto 

20 rupees per candy 



Teak wood is at present very scarce at Calicut and the sea-ports, owing to the elepbante 
which were employed in this trade being taken away by the Nabob ( 1 ippoo) for the use of bis 
army. Before the Teak Timber can be brought from the forests, the process is very tedious. It 
is, in the first instance, necessary to cut off all the bra^jhes from the trees intended to be cut 
down ; to cut the tree nearly two-thirds through, and to make long incisions in the bark ; n 

which state it must remain one year to dry, during .which time the bark falls off of itself ; 
after which it is cut down, pushed into the rivers contiguous, during the rains, by elephant^ 
and floated down them to different places. The Teak wood, when green, is very heavy ; and 
sinks in water. . 

The Po ora spars are got in nearly the same manner, but the Jack tree can be cat 
down at any time. 
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An ABSTRACT of the GOODS IMPORTED and EXPORTED 
by SEA, for the different Years, taken from the Custom-House 
Account of Tellichery Circle. 


Malabar Year 973. 


Arrack, Columbo 

Ditto Batavia 
Ditto, 0<^hiu 
Ditto, Anjengo 
Ditto, Oanara 
Almonds 

Aloes 

Aguam Seed 

Asafoetida 

Alum 


Betel-Niits 

Ditto, Cut 

Ditto, Green 

Beads 

Benjoin 

Barley 

Boots 


Confectionary 

Cutlery 

Coffee 

Chilly Pepper (Capsi- 
cum) 

Coir, or Coco-Kut 
Cordage 
Cointer Seed 
Cotton # 

Ditto, Yam 
Corks 
Cheese 

Cummin Seed 
Coco-Nuts 


IMPORTS. 

A 

16 leaguers 75 gallons 



.. 73 ditto 
.. 42 ditto 
,. 25 ditto 
,. 2 ditto 


100 ditto 
1 1 8 ditto 
43 ditto 


8 candies 0 maunds 16 lb. 


.. 3 ditto 1 ditto 
.100 ditto 17 ditto 

. 19 ditto 


13 do. 
16 do. 


B 

3 candies 12 maunds 16 lb. 
13 ditto 16 ditto 16 do, 
27,900 
20,000 

36| peculs = 133 lb. 

5 kegs and 3 chests 
1 trunk 


210 leaguers 10 
gallons 
32 ditto 11 ditto 
97 ditto 12 ditto 
11 ditto 
3 ditto 

15 candies 18 

maunds 20 lb. 
2 ditto 14 ditto 
21 ditto 16 ditto 

2 ditto 13 ditto 
5 ditto 6 ditto 16 lb 


16 candies 1 maund 
1 6 ditto 4 do. 81b 
7000 
13000 
jl2 chests 
ill kegs 


975. 


[4 trunks 


1 box 2 boxes 

2 ditto jll ditto 

2 candies 16 maunds 12 Ibs.jl candy 


16 ditto 13 ditto 16 do. 


271 ditto 18 ditto 8 do, 
.11800 edangallies, 108 cub. in. 
.247 candies 11 maunds 

. 3 ditto 13 ditto 
5 boxes and 108 gross 
. 8 boxes and 318 lb. 

. 24 candies 13 maunds 8 lb. 


!16 candies 7 maunds! 

101b. 


751 leaguers 


25 leaguers 43^ gal. 
23 ditto 128 do. 

2 candies 7 maunds 


11 ditto 15 ditto 
16 ib. 

2 ditto 10 ditto 
6 ditto 


41 candies 2 maunds 
7 ditto 6 do. 8 lb. 
343,000 

1 candy 18 maunds 

5 ditto 10 ditto 

6 kegs 
|35 pairs 


5 boxes 

6 chests 


10 candies 


151 ditto 15 ditto 
841 5 edangallies 
1374 candies 

1 ditto 2 maunds 
1 dozen 
,11 boxes 
9 candies 10 maunds 21 candies 


1,347 ditto 
j590 edaa^llies 
i250 candies 18 md«. 

I 16 lb. 

Il6 ditto 
150 gross 
h2 boxes 


..191,085 


'60730 


8S553 


4 mds. 
16 lb. 
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Malabar Year 973. 

974. 

975. 

IMPORTS. 

C 

Copra, or Coco-Nut 

Kernel 201 candies 

13 candies 

12 candies 

Cowry Shells 

... 17 ditto 14 mannds 16 lb 

15 maunds 

4 ditto 

( asaia 

... 1 ditto 7 ditto 24 do 

IJ candies 

3 ditto 

Copper Pots 

.. 49 ditto 14 ditto 

18 candies 1 1 maunds 

4 ditto 6 maunds 

Castor-Nuts, Rici- 
uua 

... 3 duppers or leather bags 

1 

|l2 Duppers 

2 ditto 10 ditto 

Carpet 

... 6 cnrges, or scores 

3 Gorges 

17 Gorges, or scores 

China Ware 

... 16 Chests 

jl8 chests 

1 6 chests and23boxss 

Cloves 

... 1 candy 1 maund 28 lb. 

29 chests 

5 candies 

Dammer, or Resin 
Dates 

D 

... ] 2 candies 
... 771 bundles 

243 bundles 

1440 bundles 

Dull, or Pulse 

... 58 candies 2 maunds 

E 

... 91 dozen 

128 candies 11 mds. 

53 candies 

Europe Liquors 

83 dozens 

24 chests 

Ditto ditto 

... 42 chests 

41 chests 

Ditto ditto 

... 9 boxes 

3 boxes 

20 pipes 

Ditto ditto 

... 12 pipes 

14 pipes 

Ditto ditto 

... 7 casks 

9 casks 

8 casks 

Ditto ditto 

„. 13 hogsheads 

14 hogsheads 


Ditto ditto 

... 1 trunk 

5 tnmks 


Ditto ditto 

... 5 cases 

18 cases 



F 


Frying Pans ... 150 sets 
G 


312 sets 


Ganjaw, or Hemp 
Leaves 

Gram (Poises) Mung 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto, Culty 
Ditto, Gazerat 


6 candies 17 mannds 16 lb. 8 candies 16 mds. 
199 ditto 8 ditto 1 do, 748 ditto 17 ditto 

24 lb. 


69 robins 
717 ditto 

334 candies 18 maunds 3 lb. 


231 robins 
154 ditto 

618 candies 11 mds. 

301b. 


7 candies 10 mds. 
279 ditto 10 ditto. 

15 ». 

206 robins 
321 ditto 

187 oandias 16 lato 


Ditto, Towra 

imtb,Matt 

Staled Batter 89 candies 1 ditto 
Qai^ ... 12 ditto 

Oia^ ... 158 ditto 1 ditto 

OmmyDi^Cretokria 

jaiieea 


K robins 


8 robins 


llj candies 
41 candies 8 mannds 
11 ditto 16 ditto 
87 ditto 


indies 13 0*- 
itto 17 ditto 


12500 bags 


12000 bags 
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Goat skins 
Glass Ware 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 


Malabar Year 973. 


974. 


IMPORTS. 

G 


976. 


. 102 gallons 10 pints 
. 35 chests 
. 12 trunks 
,. 2 casks 
. 1 case 


43 gallons 3 pints 
41 chests 
14 trunks 
16 casks 


69 gallons 16 pints 
8 chests 


H 


Hartal Cinnahar 

Hemp 

Hama 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hats 


... 12 candies 18 maunds 
... 1 box 
... 22 in number 
... 24 pounds 
... 1810 

I 


Jagree Cane, or inspis- 
sated juice of Sugar 


Cane 
Iron Nails 
Ditto 


35 candies 8 maunds 
1 candy 

128 ditto 11 ditto 


12 maunds 

10 boxes 
15 in number 
140 lb. 

700 


93 candies 18 mds. 
2 ditto 


2 candies 10 mds. 
6 ditto 
6 boxes 

18 dozen 

95 candies 4 mds. 
4 ditto 


K 

Kismisb Raisins ... 9 candies 13 maunds 


18 candies 13 mds. 

24 lb. 


10 ditto 


Liquorice Root 

Looking Glasses 
Leather 


L 

... 20 candies 

... 60 corges, or scsres 
S ditto 


’^45 candies 12 mds. 

! 8 lb. 

14 corges 
12 ditto 


3 ditto 7 ditto 
80 dozen 
15 corges 


Mace 

Mustard Seed 

Ditto, Bamboo 
MalaW Medicines 


Ndly, rough rice 
Nutmeg 


M 


7 lb. 

... 10 candies 16 lbs. 

... 10 corges, or scores 
... 20 ditto 

... 17 candies 2 maunds 

N 

594,642 edangallies, 1081 
’ cub. m 


2 candies 3 maunds 


8 maunds 
24 <«jdie8 12 mds- 
8 lb, 

133 corges 
112 ditto 
13 candies 


■865,000 edangMlies 
4 candiw 15 mds. 


15 maunds 

IS candies 
162 corges 
130 ditto 
2 candies 10 mds. 


26,050 edangMliJ* 

13 can diw 5 maunds 
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Malabar Year 973. 

974, 

975. 

IMPORTS. 

0 

Oil, Coco-Nuts ... 923A paddahs 

9,049 paddahs 

115 paddabs 

Opium 

1 box 

13 baskets 

9f maunds 

Ditto 

1 chest 

3 chests 


Oil, Castor 

15 tnaunds 

19 maunds 


Ditto Gingely, 
Sesamum 

20i candies 

28^ candies 

5 candies 

Ditto ditto 

OuioDs 

Ig- duppers, leather bag 

184 candies 

215 candies 

160 candies 

OUibanum 

... 

24 ditto 

26 maunds 

Paper 

P 

96 reams 

129 reams 

678 reams 

Pickle, Europe 

5 boxes 

14 boxes 

20 boxes 

Ditto ditto 

3 cases 

13 cases 


Ditto, Country 

11 candies 10 maunda 16 lbs. 

20 cases 

30 barrels 

Pork, Salt 

Perfumery 


15 casks 

12 ditto 

2 chests 

13 chests 

15 chests 

Ditto 

1 box 

12 boxes 


Ditto 

1 truuk 

3 trunks 


Pepper 

520 candies 16 maunda 

711 candies 6 mds. 

849 candies 

Planks 

1934 guz. or cjjbita 

1,450 gua. or cubits 

2,000 pieces 

Padlocks 

3 dozeu 

25 dozen 

Piece Goods, Guzerat . . . 

16,781 corges 3 pieces 

85,800 cgs. 14 pieces 

75,400 corges 

Ditto ditto Bengal ... 

127 ditto 10 ditto 

342 corges 10 pieces 

425 ditto 3 pieces 

Ditto ditto Palgawt... 

383 ditto li ditto 

843 ditto 15 ditto 

725 ditto 12 ditto 

Ditto ditto Madras ... 

211 ditto ISditto 

486 ditto 2 ditto 

480 ditto 12 ditto 

Ditto ditto Manapar... 

1680 ditto 14 ditto 

870 ditto 13 ditto 

550 ditto 16 ditto 

Ditto ditto Colletchy... 

231 ditto 4 ditto 

420 ditto 

325 ditto 13 ditto 

Ditto do Palamcotah... 

793 ditto 15 ditto 

384 ditto 15 ditto 

733 ditto 10 ditto 

Ditto ditto Canara ... 

27,184 ditto 

87,385 ditto 4 ditto 

75,430 ditto 10 ditto 

Ditto ditto China ... 

408 ditto 3 ditto 

R 

69 pieces 

601 ditto 4 ditto 

640 ditto 3 ditto 

Raf ties, Cotton Cloth. . . 

25 pieces 

230 pieces 

Red Dye 

10 candies 16 maunda 16 lbs. 

43 candies 18 mds. 

Red Earth 

18 kegs 

161b. 

10 kegs 


Rice, Bengal 

... ... 

42,000 bags 

2000 bags 

72,500 robina“f^ 

Ditto, Canara 

100,323 robins 

360,440 robins 

Rose Water 

70 bottles 

141 bottles 

cub. in. 

196 bottles 

Kce Malabar 

9315 robins 

8 

22 chests 

85,000 robins 

7,300 robins 

Sugar 

121 chests 

275 bags 

Ditto 

200 bags 

456 bags 

70 chests _ 
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Malabar Year 973. 



IMPORTS. 


Sugar 

Ditto 

Ditto, Candy 
Ditto ditto 
Summerheads (para- 
sols). 

Ditto, Silk 
Sweetmeats 


Salt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shoes 

Ditto 

Stationery 

Ditto 

Spars 

Small Shot 

Soap 

Stockings 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Snuff 

Span Wood 
Sandal Wood 


Tobacco, Palighat 
Ditto, Guzerat 
Ditto, Canara 
Tamarinds 
Turmerick 
Tea 

Teeth, Elephant 

Twine 

Timber 

Tin 


Diva Seed 
Vermillion 

Wheat 
Wax Candles 


. 126 candies 16 maunds 
. 138 piculs 133 lb. 

. 82i ditto 
. 180 tubs 

, 16 Gorges 16 pieces 
. 1 ditto 4 ditto 
. 1695 bundles 

. 282,000 edangaUies, 108| 
cub. in 

. 3752 bundles 
. 56| candies 
. 8 trunks 

. 33 Gorges, or scores ^ 

, 3 chests 
, 4 boxes 
. 20 pieces 

. 82,400 pieces 
8 dozen 
1 trunk 

3 oorges, or scores 
57 lb. 

19^ candies 

61 ditto 16 maunds 


975. 


421 candies 15 mds.;326 candies 
146 piculs 

'935 ditto 825 piculs 

342 tubs llCtubs 


14J corges 
3i ditto 
486 bundles 
14 small bags 

j469,046 edangallies 
1 14,000 Imndles 
83^ candies 
10 trunks 
180 corges 
|l0 chests 
1 box 
61 pieces 

30 bags, small 
18,456 pieces 

14 dozen 
[3 trunks 
I corge 

31 lbs. 

15 candies 
193 ditto 


2,210 ditto 8 ditto 

36 ditto 15 ditto 

43 ditto 10 ditto 

96 ditto 17 ditto 

12 ditto 18 ditto 

43 boxes 
4 maunds 
201b. 

17 pieces 
2 candies 


20 ditto 5 ditto 


14 ditto 


W 


1,531 candies 16 ms. 
86 candies 
40 ditto 5 ditto 

16 ditto 

17 ditto 
81 boxes 

2 maunds 
401b. 

401 pieces 
12 candies 


63 candies 10 mds. 
3 ditto 


16 corges 
4 ditto 3 pieces 
1,650 bundles 
18 bags, small 

362,500 edangallies 

107 candies 17 mds. 

5 trunks 
90 corges 
11 chests 

s2 pieces 
29 bags, small 
216,700 pieces 
20 dozen 
2 trunks 


|3 candies 
105 ditto 


|2,342 ditto 
43 ditto 
82 ditto 

19 ditto 15 mds. 
18 ditto 16 ditto 
73 boxes 

|60 lb. 

6 pieco) 
candies 

154 candies 15^mds. 

24 !b. 
IS do. 28 do. 


850 ditto 1 ditto 5 


lb. 904 ditto 12 ditto , 

j 3 lb. 475 do. 1.5 do. 18 do, 

2 ditto 17 ditto 22 ditto; 4 ditto 18 ditto^^ | ^ 
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Malabar Year 973. 


EXPOETS. 



Arrack ... 20 leaguers 75 gallons 

Assafostida ... 7 maunda 


18 leaguers 25 28 leaguers 12 

gallons gallons 

14 maunda 10 maunda 


Betel-Nuts 

Ditto, Cut 
Barley 


, 327 candies 12 maunda 16 lb.^385 candiea 14 mds. 518 candies 13 mds. 

24 lb. 18 lb. 

39 ditto 9 ditto 8 do 20 do. 13 do. 8 do. 42 do. 10 do. 24 do. 
5 kegs 3 kegs 5 kegs 


China Ware 
Cotton 

Chilly Pepper (Capsi- 
cum) 

Cloves 
Cardamoms 
Coco-Nuts, dry 
Do, containing Water. 
Coprah, Coco-Nut 
Kernel 

Coir,Coco-Nut Cordage 
Copper 


10 corges 
125 candies 


6 mauuds 
14 ditto 


15 candies 
ISOi ditto 


8 maunds 
12 chests 


12 boxes 

73 candies 16 mda 
Sib. 

... 15 do. 18 do. 

2 ditto ... 16 do. 

25 ditto ... 18 do. 

551,000 
305,400 


6 candies 9 maunda 26 do. 19 candies 2 lb. 25 ditto ... 18 do. 
721,120 in number 1,786,900 551,000 

637,300 in ditto 897,900 305,400 

675 candiea 4 maunds 8 lb. 1,450 candies 6 mds. 292 candies 2 mdA 

25 ditto 15 ditto 87 ditto 9 ditto 15 do. 18 do. 17 Ih. 

17 ditto 18 do. 2 ditto 13 ditto 

16 lb. 1 do. 6 do. 15 do. 


107 bundles 


88 bundles 


108 bundles 


Europe Liquors 
Ditto ditto 


85 chests 
14 hogsheads 


[44 chests 
ill hogsheads 


36 chests 
18 hogsheads 


Fish Sounds 


8 maunda 


13 maunds 


12 maunds 


Qnuu Hoong, Pulse ... 16| candies 


Qnserat, Poise. 
HffiBip Leaves. 

Ohe^ BwSed BuUor... 


18| ditto 
13 maunds 
5 candies 
36 ditto 


18 candies 

46 ditto 
17 maunds 
7 candies 
24j^ ditto 


12 candies II 

12 Ib. 

12 do. 18 do. 

... 13 do. 18 do. 
7 do. 12 do. 11 Ao. 
2 do. 18 do. 19 8"- 
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Malabar year 973. 

974. 

975. 

EXPORTS. 




H 



Hams 

Hats 

. 801b. 

. 4 dozen 

j 

101 lb. 

18 dozen 

1 

28 lb. 

13 dozen 

Iron 

, 12 candies 

16 candies 

10 candies 14 rads’ 

Jagree, Inspissated 
Juice of Palm Trees. 

26i ditto 

jl8| ditto 

14 lb, 

8 ditto 12 ditto 


K 



Eismish Raisins 

. 13 maunds > 

18 maunds 

19 maunds 21 Ib.’ 


L 



Liquorice Root 

3 candies 

11 maunds 

12 maunds 28 lb. 


M 



Mace 

. 121b. 

81b. 

1 mannd 18 Ib. 


N 



Nutmegs 

Nelly, or Rough Rice.. 

6 Ib. 

26,070 edangallies 

18 lb. 

46,300 edangallies 

8 lb. 

56,500 edangallies 

% 

0 

1 


Oil, Coco-Nut 

18 paddahs 

3 paddahs 

12 paddahs 


P 



Jepper 

Ditto, Light 

Perfumery 

Piece Goods 

5221 candies 17 mds. 16 lb. 

4 chests ' 

270 oorges 

2,306 candies 7 mds. 

8 lb, 

85 ditto 15 ditto 

2 chests : 

107 Gorges i 

l,650candiesl0 mds. 

£8 lb. 

67 do. 9 do. 8 do. 

1 boxes 

167| corges 


R 



Rice 

18,670 robins « 

1,786 robins i 

!,007 robins 


s 



Sugar 

25| cjuadies * 

>3 candies 14 mds. i 

18 Ib.j 

14 candies 10 rads. 

10 Ib. 
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Malabar Year 973. 


974. 


Ditto, Candy 
Sandal Wood 

Ditto. Sawings 
Shark fins 
Spars 

Span Wood 


Tobacco 

Tea 

Timber 


Ulva Seed 


Wheat 


EXPORTS. 

S 

... 24 tubs 

... 5G7 candies 5 luaunds 

... 52 ditto 14 ditto 
... 6 ditto I ditto 16 
... 11 score 12 pieces 
... 4 maunds 


... 76 candies 18 maunds 
... 8 chests 

... 632 candies 5 maunds 3 

V 

... 3 candies 
W' 

... 73 candies 16 maunds 16 


do. 


18 tubs 

548 corges 2 mds. 

18 lb. 

143 do. ... 15 do. 

7 do. 14 do. 16 do. 
1 score 9 pieces 
16 maunds 


975. 


I 

J86 candies 11 mds. 
! 13 Ib. 

1 1.3 boxes 

lb. .200 candies 18 mds. 

I 16 1b. 


!8 candies 


|17 tubs 

1,056 candies 11 mds. 

27 Ih 

4 ditto 

11 do. 2 do, I6da 
16 pieces 
18 maunds 


lb. 73 candies 18 mds. 


18 lb. 


93 candies 13 mds- 
101b. 

10 chests 

130 candies 16 mds. 

131b. 


11 do. 16 do. 8 do 


16 do. 13 do. 18 do. 


TOTAL QUANTITY of different ARTICLES EXPORTED by SEA 
from BSTIUTANADA, in the Years 974 and 975. 


Articie.s. 


Quantity in 974. 


BeUe-Nut 

Brass 

Cassis 

^appungam Wood (Sapan) 

Chinakai, a Fruit 

Chilly 

Clay, White 

Coolty, a Grain 

Coco-N uts. Dry 

Ditto, Green 

^ir, or Coco-Nut Cordage 
Coriander Seed 
Ootton 
Ditto, 'Sara 

Dittes 
F.8h, Salt 


1 1 70 candies 4 
14 


tnlam 
ditto 
16§ ditto 
16 ditto 
4J ditto 
13 ditto 


Quanti^in 975, 


157 candies and } tnlam 
' 4 ditto 


{l30 Ditto 
21 Ditto 
1 Ditto 
.iNoue 
..|370 morahs, or robins 
.32,34265 
.|10,06590 

. 25 candies 8 tulam 
.jNone 
■ i7i tnlam 
.None 

.(J candy 2J tulam 
.None 


1 candy 
,jl47 ditto 
17 ditto 


4 ditto 

17 ditto 
16| ditto 


I182| ox lo^ds ana 29g bales. 366 bales 


...jif tulam 
... 527 morahs, "or robins 
... 2731520 
... 2,20070 
... 14 tulam 

... 60 edungarry (edangallies) 
... I3j Ditto 
... 6 Ditto 
... 2 caudles 9k tulam 
16 tulam 


V 



I 
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Articles. 

Quantity in 974. 

1 Quantity in 975. 

Qingely, Sesamum 

819 morahs, or robins 

1 

...^1155 Ditto 

Ginger, Wet 

i tulam 

... 9 tulam 

Ditto, Dry 

63 candies 19^ tulam 

... 86 candies 16 tulam 

Garbo 

2 Ditto 7| ditto 

...il6^ tulam 

Ghee 

None 

...| 1 Ditto 

Gunja, Dried Leaves of Cannabis 

( 

1 

saliva ...1 

50 bales 

...jNone 

Kemp, Crotolaria jnncea ...1 

11 candies 14 tulam 

...|6 candies 2 tulam 

Iron 

90 Ditto 10 ditto 

... 90 candies 

Ditto Ware 

Jsgory, or Inspissated Juice of 

Nona 

... 634 pieces 

Brab Tree 

3 tulam 

...‘None 

Kastury 

50 candies 18 tulam 

...163 candies 12 tnlam 

Kopra, dried Cuco.Nut Kernels .. 

19 Ditto 5 ditto 

... 29 Ditto 11 ditto 

Eolakai 

12 Ditto 16 ditto 

...'26 Ditto 6 ditto 

Kuwa Flower 

4 Ditto 8 ditto 

...1 7 Ditto 1 ditto 

Ditto Root 

None 

...i78 Ditto 6 ditto 


Medicine, AVeppamtoly 
JDittn, Ramacham 
Ditto, Woralary 
Ditto, Rawahuttamura 
, Ditto, Katumaraua 
Ditto, Karin galy 
Ditto, Eouepuwa 
Ditto, Nerengilla 
Ditto, Wengakathil 
Ditto, Eui'kolaii 
Ditto, Takaram 
Ditto, Waimba 
Ditto, Stink Wood 
Citt", Pachotytoly 


... 10 tolam 
... None 
... 16j tulam 
... None 
... 16^ tulam 
... None 


... 25 edungarry (edangallies)... None 


...None 
... i tulam 

...150 edungarry (edangallies) 
... 3 tuiam 
.. None 

...1 candy 6 tulam 


... None 
... 2 tulam 
... None 
... iO tulam 
... None 
... I tulam 
... 2 Ditto 


Moong, Pulse, Phaseolus Mungo ... 29 morah, or robin 


Mats, Grass 

Nellikai, Pbyll^hna Rml 
Oil, Ceeo Nut «P 
Oil, Qingly, Sesamum 
Ola, Writing PalmLeares 
Onions 

Paddy, or Rough Rice 

Pepper, Black 

Ditto, Long 

Rice 

Resin 

Salt, Coarse , 

Ditto, White 
Ditto, Pappara 
Sandal Wood 
Sogar, Moist 
Sheep Skina 
Tamarinds 
Tobacco 
Tomes, Canoes 
Tnrmerick 
Wax 


... 1 tulam 
... None 

... 62^ edungarry (edangallies) 
... None 

...2 candies tnlam 
...iNone , 

,. INone 

...'221 morahs, or robins 

. iso 


hus Emblica !.“;36i6 edungarry (edangallies) 270 edongany (edangallies) 


...(None 

”’j54| Cbothana, or Pots 
...jNone 
... 8 tulam 
43,840 parahs 
120 candies 19 tulam 
... None 

«66 morah (robins) 
...None 
... 45,80^ parah 
... 2 tnlam 
... 3 candies 3 tulam 
10 Ditto 2 ditto 
I tnlam 
!.! None 

,,, 4 >candie 8 10 tnlam 
100 bundles, small 
... None 

... 28 candies lOj tulam 
-23^ tniam 


... 30 pelts 
.. |Ni lie 
... 1000 
.. j4 tulam 
... 4600 parah 
... 214 caudies 194 tulam 
.,.jl5 tnlam 
...57 morah (robins) 
...' 1 ^ tulam 
...'46611 pkrah 
...None 

...I candy 8 tulam 
...3 Ditto 16| ditto 
...IS tulam 
...4| 

...10 tnlam 

...Il90 bundles, small 

...l9 new one* 

...’lOj candies, 4 tulam 
...'4 tulam 
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TOTAL QUANTITY of different AETICLES IMPORTED by SEA,, 
in BETTUTANADA, in the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles. 

• 

1 Quantity in 974. 

Quantity in 97S. 

Betel-Nut 

! 

... 37 candies 15^ tulam 

None 

Cloth, Mannapar 

.. 1117^ corge, or score pieces... 

loO corge 

Cedar 

...;None 

1^ tulam 

Ditto, Kolichy 

..,'24^ Ditto 

25 corge 

Ditto, Kotarum 

...jNone 

12^ Ditto 

Ditto, Kangy 

... 2 pieces 

None 

Pisb, Salt 

...Il38 bales 

None 

Salt 

...'590paraa 

2000 parah 

Sublimate (of Mercury) 

...|6 tulam 

None 

(Signed) J. W. Wyb, Collector. 


TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES EXPORTED by SEA, 
from PARUFA-N ABA, in the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles. 

Quantity in 974. 

Quantity in 975. 

Betel-Nut 

9 candies 9 tulam 

9 candies 3 tulam 

Cassia Laurus 

3 tulam 

None 

Chuppungom Wood (Sapan) 

15 candies 2^ tulam 

16 candies 10 tulam 

Chinakai 

15 tulam 

15 tulam 

Coco-Nuts, Dry 

1,081,540 in number 

832800 

Ditto, Green 

Noue 

134650 

Coir 

62 candies 12 tulam 

52 caudies 5 tulam 

Coriander Seed 

200 tdungarry (edangallies).. 

None Ip 

Coolty, Pulse, Dolicbos biflorus ... 

45 morah (robins) 

25 morah (robins) 

Fish, Salt 

2 bales 

None 

Garlick 

1 tulam 

None 


Ginger, Wet 
Ditto Dry 

Gingely Seed (Seeamum) 

Hemp, Crotolaria jaucea 
Iron 

Kaatury, a kind of Turmerick 
Kolakat 

Koprs, Dried Coco-Nut Kernel 
Kuwa Boot 
Ditto, Flowed* 

HooDg, a Pulse, Pliaseolus Mungo. 
Heebie, WertJary 
lWt«V Neringila 

Klto, Waitnbu, Acorus aromaticus 
Ditto, Karinguly 

Emblica . ! ! 


17 Ditto 

43 candies 13 tulam 
.326 bales 

18 candies 18 tuiam 
10 Ditto 13 ditto 
10 candies 16 tulam 

1 Ditto 16 ditto 


4 Ditto 
16 tulam 
!? candies 
None 
2 tulam 
None 
2 tulam 
None 


5 ditto 


3050 eduoga (errydangallies) 900 edungarry (edangallies) 


13 tulam 

38 candies 4^ tulam 

'423 bales 

None 

27 candies 19 tulam 
17 candies 14 tulam 
7 Ditto 6 ditto 
2t Ditto 9 ditto 
None 

7 candies 12 tulam 
■2 morah (robins) 

1 tulam 
J Ditto 

tulam 
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Articles. 

Quantity in 974. 

Quantityfin 975. 

Oil, Gingely (Sesamum) 

8 pots 

None 

Paddy, Rough Rice 

1400 parah 

Ditto 

Pepper, Black 

41 candies 18 tulam 

21 candies 4|tulam 

None 

25 morahs (robins) 

Sandal Wood 

2 candies 

14 candies 5 tulam 

Salt 

34,300 parahs 

7350 parahs 

Shells for Chunam (Lime) 

None 

600 narai 

Tobacco 

10 tnlam 

None 

Turmerick 

4 candies 11 tulam 

11 candies 15^ tulam 

Tonies (Canoes) New 

Twine, Hempen, i. e. of the Cro- 

None 

14 

tolaria juiicea 

Ditto 

2 candies 10 tulam 


TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES IMPORTED by SEA 
in PARUPA-NADA, for the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles. 

Quantity in 974. j 

Quantity in 975. 

Betel-Nut •••; 

Cloth, Mannapar •••] 

Ditto, Kolichy 

Cotton 

Dates, Dry 

Resin 

Rice 

Sugar, Moist 

1 

|27 candies 6 tulam ... None 

15| corges,or scores of pieces 127^ corges 

3 Ditto ...jNoiie 

i5 candies ••• Ditto 

5 Ditto 4 tulam ....Ditto 

8 tulam ...[Ditto 

None ...[750 morahs (robins) 

10 tulam ...'.None 

( i 


(Signed) J. W. Wre, Collector. 


# 


TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES EXPORTED by LAND from MANAR- 
GHAT, in the Years 974 and 975, commencing 14 th September 1798 and 1799. 


Articles. 

Quantity in 974. 

Quantity in 975. 

Betel-Nut, Areca • — 

Ditto Leaf, Piper Betle 

Cassia Laiuus 

Cardamoms 

Cedar 

Chappnngum Wood (Sapan) 
Chinakai 

Coco-Nuts 

Coir, Coco-Nut Cordage 

Fish, Salt 

Dnbbers, New, Leather Bags 

729| tulam 2^ polam 

None 

104 tulam 

1 Ditto 

None 

19 tnlam 

4 tulam 

70 

None 

None 

None 

1042^ tulam 6 polam 

676t) smalt bales 
.26^ tulam 

14 Ditto 
'j Ditto 
*20^ Ditto 
[None 

7663 

Q tulam 

98 bales 

30 
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Articles. 


Dates, Wet 
Ginger, Dry 
Hmg, Aaafoetidi 
, Hides 
Honey 

Jagory, of , the Brab Tree 

Jagory, of Sugar Cane 

Kastury, a Turmeric k 

Medicine, Weralury 

Ditto, Nagapuwa 

Oil Wood 

Oil, Coco Nut 

Oil, Giugly (Sesampm) 

Pepper, Black 

Pepper, Long, Root of 

Puwatta, a Red Dry 

Ragy, a Grain 

Resin 

Rice 

Sandal Wood 

Salt 

Ditto 

Shells for Chunam (Lime) 
Sugar, Moist 
Turmerick 
Wax 


Quantity in 974, 


... None 
... 347 tulam 
... i tulam 
... 2 

... None 
... 1| tulam 
. . . N one 
... i^oue 
... 2 tulam 
... ^ Ditto 
... None 
... 20J pots 
... None 

... 281| tulam 11 polam 

... tulam 

... 5^ Ditto 

... 28 pnrahs 

... 3 tiiiam 

...|5!^ parahs 

...'93| tulam 

...^None 

...'87(1^ parahs 

...iNone 

...INone 

...1418 J tulam 7^ palom 
...J75j Ditto 7| ditto 


Quantity in 975. 


15 tulam 
255 J Ditto 
None 

13 pots 
19J tulam 
2 Ditto 
|28 Ditto 


... 25 ^ pots 
... 30| Ditto 
... 26 Ditto 
... 279 tulam 8^ polam 
.. 5 tu'am 
... None 
... None 
... None 
... 405| parab 
... tu'am 
... 1 Ditto 
... 1222 parab 
... parah 
tulam 

...54, 1 Ditto 
...2§ Ditto 


TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES IMPORTED by LAND 
to MANAR-GHAT, in the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles. 

Quantity in 974. 

Quality in 975. 

Buffalo, Female 

27 

10 

Ditto, Male 

1 

106 

Cardamums 

11^ tulam 

5^ tulam 

Cbappnngom Wood (Sapan) 

34 Ditto 

None 

Cloth, Coimbetore 

Chilly, or Capsicum 

5269J pieces 

3514| pieces 

227 parah 

118^ parah 

Castor Oil Seed 

4Q Ditto 

44 Ditto 

Cbinakai 

3 tulam 

None 

Cotton Yam 

205^ Ditto 

364^ tulam 

Cummin Seed 

4 J Ditto 

10| Ditto 

Coolly, a Pulse 

29 parah 

43 _paraha 

36 Ditto 

Coriander Seed 

33^ Ditto 

IKnSeed 

446 Ditto 

IST# Ditto 

SpBt Pease, of the Cjtisns 

53^ Ditto 

17| Ditto 


Nona 

421 1 Ditto 


2745f tulam 

2I97| tulam 

Qmija, or H«oa^ licavra 

SSStbales, small . . . ; 

3536 bales, small 

Qnm, Ihite 

119 parahs ; 

331 parahs 
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Articles. 


Ginger, Wet 

Ghee, or Boiled Butter 

Hemp, Crotolaria 

Honey 

Jagory 

Kadokai 

Lac 

Medicine, Waimber 
Ditto, Neringilla 
Ditto, Weralary 
Moong, Pulse 
Mustard Seed 
Onions 

Oil of Weppu 

Ditto, Coco-Nut 

Pepper 

Poppy Seed 

Besin 

Sheep 

Sandal Wood 
Tamarinds 
Tobacco 
Dreed, Pulse 
Wax 


j Quantity in 974. 

1 

j Quantity in 975. 


6 tulam 

None 


j674| pots ... 

1762i pots 


'3 polam 

None 


iNone 

25J pots 


21 tulam 

llOdf tulam 


123 Ditto 

1 2 Ditto 

...'^ Ditto ...I 

None 

...j5 Ditto 

501 tulam 

• •• 

None 

1 Ditto 

... 

4 tulam . . .; 

4^ parah 


. parahs 
.11873 Ditto 
.|l30 tulana 
.'None 
. None 

. 70| ttdam 10 polain 
15| parah 
13 tulam 
111 

18J tiilam 
1 28| Ditto 
!l 76966 bales, small 
'SOJ parahs 
None 


30 Ditto 
1401^ Ditto 
|45J- tulaqa 
1 pot 
4 pots 

None 

None 

182 

36i tulam 
32| Ditto 

.1189742 bales, small 
.1279 parahs 
.173 tulam 


(Signed) 


J. W. Wtb, Collector. 


An ACCOUNT of the (JOODS EXPORTED and IMPORTED by the 
TAMARA CHEBY GHAT, for the Malabar Year 975. 


EXPORTS. 



Water Coco-Nuts 1 ...'19000 

DrjSoopareys crBetel-Nuta|47 tulam 
Coco-Nut Oil ...'&7 ditto 


Silk 

Dungaree Cloth, coarse Cot-j 
ton Cloth 


1 2 pieces 


8 corges or scores' 
I of pieces 

Moonds, or Waist Cloths ...!13 ditto 


Soap 

^apungam Wood, Sapan... 
Blankets, Country ' 

Salt ^ 

Salt Fish 
Ditto, small 
Cochm Arrack 
Country ditto 
Dates 


16 OO pieces 
3 mannds 
30 ditto 
10 

|343 bags 


IMPORTS. 


BagesofBice value, from 3 

to 4 rupees each 
Ditto Nelly, or Bough Eice'268 value from 2 


Quantity. 


Country Lac 
Bees Wax 

Ghee, or boiled Butter 
Tobacco 

Gnnjar (Hemp Leaves) 
Bullocks, Oxen 
Country Blankets 
Jagory 
^Dhull, Pulse 


I23i) bundles, l%Bed Chilley, C^wieum 


pieces in each 

7400 

5S bags 
ilO gallons 
167 pots 
lu tnlam 


Bed Onions 
|Wbite ditto 
iBapeunah (Castor Oil} 
iEuenah (a small grain) 


to 3 rupees each 
91 tnlam 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
; 94 ' 

4 corgM 
[3 tulam 
13 bags 
66 tulam 
|40 ditto 
12 ditto 
18 

140 dnngallya (ed- 
angidlies) 


(Signed) B. CowaBd, Collector. 
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An ACCOUNT of the EXPORTS and IMPORTS of the various ARTICLES 
into" the PYE-NADA DISTRICT, for the Malabar Year 975. 


EXPORTS. 

Quantity. 

IMPORTS. 

Quantity. 

Water Coco-Nuts 

315700 

Rice, Moodahs (robins)= 


Dry d tto 

463000 

108000 cubical inches ... 

3292 moodahs 

Soopareys (dry) Betel-Nut.. 

443j candies 


(robins) 

Coco-Nut,Oil 

48j| ditto 

Pyroo, a Pulse 

39 ditto 

Pepper 

56 ditto 

Red Soopareys, or Betel-Nut 

136700 

Coprah, White, Coco-Nut 


Dates 

5J candies 

Kernels 

66 ditto 

Red Onions 

tulam 

Ditto, Black 

lOi ditto 

Manapar Cloth 

10 Gorges, or scores 

JVIaoueil 

2 ditto 


of pieces 

D#to Chuckoor 

4 maunds 1 

Salt 

13000 duugallys 

Karookar 

IJ candy . 


(edangallies} 

140 moodahs 

Ghee, or boiled Butter 

2 maunds 

Oringna 

Ginjaly, Oil of Sesamum ... 

2j ditto 1 

(robins) 

Coir, Coco-Nut Cordage ...l59 candies | 

Mats,) Bamboo ...31600 i 

Iron candy 

Chapingar, Sapan Wood ...il” ditto ! 



(Signed) B. Coward, Collector, 


ABSTRACT of GOODS IMPORTED by SEA, 
from 1st January to Slsfc December, 1799. 


Quality. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 



Bamboos 


13,800 

A 


Boots 


4 trunks 



Beef 

rr* 

4 casks 

Almonds 

12 bundles 

Ditto 


4 kegs 

Arrack 

485 Canadas 

Bellows, Smiths 


2 

Ditto 

96J leaguers 

Bagery, Grain of the HoIcub 


Ditto 

31 casks 

Spicatus 

... 

7 candies 

Ditto 

15 kegs 

Ditto 


5 capats 

Ditto 

yj\ cases 

Ditto 


2 maunds 

Ditto 

5 jars 

Ditto 

• •• 

8 bags 

Ditto 

21 pipes 

Blue Cloth 


49 Gorges, or scotM 

Ajnan Seed, an umbelli- 




of pieces 

ferous Plant 

10^ candies 

Ditto 


5 pieces 

Ditto 

20 maunds - 

Ditto 


2 bales 

Ditto 

52 bags 

Ditto 

• >» 

1 bundles 

Ditto 

12 capats 

Bamboo Male 


1208 coiges 



Books 

... 

46 

B 


Ditto 

... 

1 chest 


i 

^er 


2 chests 

Beii^Biee 

159 bags 

Ditto 

• •• 

12 dozen 


2 maunds 

Blankets 


10 pieces 

Ditto 

74,000 

Ditto 

-s* 

3 Gorges, or«!««S 

Dim 

2 bags 

Brandy 

.. 

4 chwts 

Ditto 

300 bundles 

(Ditto 

... 

8 kees 
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» 


Quality. 

Quantity. 

Brandy 

14 dozens 

Ditto 

2 casks 

Ditto 

'29 cases 

Bottles of Ale 

1 ditto 

Ditto ditto 

1 hogshead 

Barley 

2 casks 

Ditto 

1 keg 

Ditto 

2 chests 

Brooms 

100 

C 


Columba Arrack 

16J l»aguers 

Ditto 

5 casks 

Ditto 

4 kegs 

Ditto 

7 pipes 

Ditto 

15000 bottles 

Cochin Arrack 

4 leaguers 

Ditto 

4 pipes 

Ditto ...' 

2 casks 

Ditto 

92 bottles 

Country Arrack 

4 leaguers 

Ditto 

no pipes 

Ditto 

392 caiiadas 

China Ware 

•2 baskets 

Ditto 

8 chests 

Ditto 

7C7 

Country Boots 

5 pairs 

Coco-Nnts 

104660 

Copper Pots 

37 bags 

Ditto 

90 maunds 

Coin’er Seed ... 6615 edangallies 

Ditto 

15 candies 

Ditto ...! 

9 maunds 

5 cappats 

Ditto ...j 

Ditto ...I 

4 bags 

Corks . 1 

6 ditto 

Ditto 

76 gross 

Ditto ..JlCOO 

Ditto 

1 chest 

Coffee 

20 bags 

Ditto 

1 bundle 

Ditto 

26 maunds 

Cummin Seed 

23 bags 

Ditto 

40 maunds 

Claret 

3 chests 

Ditto 

45 dozens 

Cotton Lace ... ' 

24 bundles 

Ditto 

40 pieces 

Cruet Stands ... ’ 

2 

Cloves ... ; 

2 maunds 

Ditto ... 

1 

Cutty Gram, a kind of Pulse 15 maunds 

Ditto '18 robins 


Quality. 


Chilly Pepper, Capsicum. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Candles 

Ditto 


Ij Ditto 
j'Canvas 

iCoir, Coco-Nut Cordage 

j Ditto - 

'Ditto 

Cotton 

■Ditto 

■Ditto 

Cherry Brandy 
j Ditto 
iCheese 
Ditto 

Cards and Pomatum 
iCoco-N ut Oil 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 
Country Mats 
China Ma's 
CoKimon Cnps 
Combs 
Cutlery 
Ditto 
Chintz 

Country Beans 
Cbandrose 
Coiubla Mas 

D 

Oholl, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dates 

Ditto 

.Ditto 

Dorca, a kind of Muslin 
.Dungary, Cotton C3oth 
I Ditto 

ii E 

! 
l| 

IKuroi'e Cloth 
j'Ditio 

lEmpty B.ags • 


Quantity. 


23| candies 
62| maund.-i 

4 bags 
•2 bales 

35 maunds 
850 lbs. 

26 bolts 
19| candies 
io| maunds 

6 candies 
12 maunds 
22 bales # 

1 box 

2 dozen 

5 boxes 
2 chests 

I box 

48 chodanas 
8 jars 

660 pnddoms 
U5.5 pot.s 
172 candies 
81 dulier.o, or lea- 
thern bags 

II ciitys 

1 86 corgp, or score 
122 pieces 

4 chests 

10 corges, or scores 
..4 chests 
.,'1 bundle 
, 5 corges, or score 
/15 robins 

5 bundles 

,12| ditto 


jlO candies 
10 niaiind.s 
5 edangallieB 
64 bags 
73 cappats 
2} maunds 
8 bags 
44 pieces 

'67| corge, or score 
.■4 bundles 


;i trunk 
it clie.st 
'3200 
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Quality. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

P 


Iron 

. 289 pieces 

Flannel 

1 bag 

Ditto 

Ink Powder 

. 4 maunds 
, 10 bundles 

Ditto 

4 pieces 

Ditto ditto 

3 dozen 

Frying Pans 

23 sets 

Jagory 

, 38J candies 

Q 


Gitto 

Ditto 

118J maunds 

87 pots 

Gram, a kind of Pulse .. 

82 candies 

Ditto 

4 duppers, or lea- 
ther bags 

Ditto 

132 cappats 

Ditto 

6 bags 

Ditto 

96 bags 

Ditto 

10 bales 

Ditto 

Q^, or Boiled Butter . . 

20 bales 

109 duppers, lea- 

K 


Ditto 

ther bags 

31i maunds 

KLsmiss, or small Kaisius. 

62 maunds 

Gingelly Oil or Sesamum.. 

11 duppers 

Ditto 

1 bag 

Gun Powder 

1 bag 

Kascas, Poppy Seed 

3 ditto 

Ditto 

Glass Ware 

1 barrel 

12 dozen 

L 


Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

10 chests 

2 boxes 

Looking Glasses 

1 dozen 

Gin 

244 cases 

Ditto 

14i corge, or score 

Ditto 

5 chests 

Ditto 

2 bundles 

Ditto ... 

1 leaguer 

Linseed Oil 

4 lbs. 

Garlicli 

18 bags 

Lamps 

3 chests 

Ditto 

4 baskets 

Lemon Juice ... 

24 bottles 

Ditto 

7^ candies 

Lutestring 

1 piece 

Ditto 

4 cappats 

Ditto 

3 chests 

Ginger 

1 candy 

Long Drawers 

11| Gorges, or score 

Ditto ...: 

25| maunds 

Leather 

161 ditto 

Ditto • ... : 

2 bundles 

Lisbon Wine 

2 quarter casks 

Ganjab, or dry flowers and 
Leaves of Hemp ... ' 

Ditto ... 

75 ditto 

10 maunds i 

M 

H 

r 

Madeira tVine . . 1 

Ditto ... 1 

12 casks 

1 boxes 


Handkerchiefs 
Haras 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Hira Gassy, a Dye 
Hemp, that is of Crotolaria] 
janeea 
Ditto 
Hats 
Ditto 
Ditto 
IXtto 

Hooka Snakes 
H<mfc 


5 Gorges, or 
2 boxes 

27 chests 
2 cases 
\5 maunds 

jeo ditto 
37 lbs. 

6 chests 
1 box 

1 trunk 
183 

1 chest 
dozeu 


Iron 


...Iso bara 


[Ditto 
liDitto 
Ditto 

[iMalmsey Wine 
{Ditto 

!Medicine, Europe 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, Malabar 

Maiiapar Onions 

Mowrah 

Ditto 

Mustard 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Muiig, a kind of Pulse 
ilDitto 
IIDitto 
I Ditto 


39 chests 
... pipes 
...'160 dozen 
...iS chests 

. 3 boxes 
|l dozen 
boxes 
_ maunds 
4 bundles 
1| pipe 
2 leaguers 
2 dozen 
8 bags 

40 robins 
...|2S ditto 
...12 bags 
...j2 cappats 
...(4 candies 
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Ditto 


Port Wine 

Paper 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Pomatum 

Pepperment 

Pickles 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Piece Goods 

Ditto 

Dittff 


20 cappats 


• •• 6 qiarter caek.s 

• ■•{l98i ream 
...19 chests 

200 sheet. s 
...2 case.s 
... doaei) 

... 38 bores 
... 1 chest 
... 4 cases 
...6 maunds 
... 3 chests 
... 4 hoies 


Ditto 

...•44 bundles 

Ditto 

... 283 ditto 

Ditto 

, ..11,823 pieces 

Ditto 

...% bags 

Powder Homs 

...'li dozen 

Pnrpet Cloth 

...'20 pieces 

Pepper 

... 4J candies 

Pen Knives 

if dozen 

Paint of Sorts 

...7lcess 




^Sago ■' 
i Shoes 
I Ditto 
■Ditto 
, Ditto 
Ditto 
|Sa!t 
iDitto 
■'Ditto 
; Ditto 
Sugar 
jiDitto 
jlDitto 
I'Ditto 
|, Ditto 

re! Small Cups 
Ditto .fan* 

I Sindy Salt 
I'Saucers 
.'Shot 
j.Ditto 
; Sadlery 
! Ditt-. 
i.Sad.iic 
• S^wkaf 


Quality. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

Methy Seed, Fenugreek . . 

1 candy 

Paint of Sorts 

J maund 

Ditto ditto 

7 bags 

Perfumery 

36 chests 



Ditto 

5 boxes 

N 


Pale Ale 

2 casks 



Ditto 

2 kegs 

Nelly, or Rice in the Husk 

254,000 edangallies 

Ditto 

2 chests 

Ditto 

9330 parahs 

Paint Drushcs 

2 dozen 

Ditto 

22 robins 



Ditto 

331 hi es 

R 


NellikaPhyilauthuaEmblicajll85 edangaUies 



Nutmegs 

1 bundle 

Rum 

2 chests 

Ditto 

67 lb. 

Ditto 

20 case.s 

Naokeny, the grain of the 


Bice 

6934 robins ♦ 

Cynosurns Corocanus ... 

165 robins 

Ditto 

422 bags 

Needles and Fins 

24 papers 

Ditto 

2000 () edangallies 

Nankins 

5 chests 

1 iitto 

350 bundles 

Ditto 

1 1 1 i corges.or score 

Ditto 

375 padys 

Nails 

1 cask 

Rose Water ... 

37 bottles 

Ditto 

1 maund 

Razors ■ ■ 

2 dozen 



Rosin 

1^ candy 

0 


Ditto 

8 cappats 

Opium 

3 bundles 

s 


Ditto 

llj maunds 



Ditto 

55 Seers 

Soap 

6 bolts 

Ditto 


Ditto 

3442 pieces 

Onions 

4 bags 

Ditto 

U3| maunds 

Ditto 

204 candies 

Ditto 

loo bags 

Ditto 

5 maunds ; 

Ditto 

2 J corgos, or score 


...ii 

...189 corges, or score 

...jl4 pieces 

... :2 chests 

... 1 dozen 

„.:1 box 

,..!4 candies 

...h6 maunds 

...;.34 cappats 

... 3(NX) eiiatigaliica 

... 9 candies 

... 3,5 maaitds 

,..,37 baskets 

,.|21(» bags 

..177 tubs 

..!4 baskets 

..j25 

..i2?cgi>pats 
,.|2 dozen 
,.*20 Itags 
,J2 k-'gs 
.. 1 tmnk 
..!3 chest ,s 
. I 

I pip«r*» 
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Quality. 

Quantity. 

: 

1 Quality. 

1 

Quantity. 

Shawls 

55 pieces 

Tamarinds 

55 bags 

Shirts * 

19} corges, or score 

jTape 

14 bundles 

Ditto 

•211 pieces 

[Twine 

39 maunds 

Sinamon (Cinnamon) 

maunds 

iDitto 

2 bags 

Spying Glasses 

4 

[Ditto 

1 bundle 

Scissars 

2 dozen 

jTooth Pick Cases 

3 dozen 

Sweet Oil 

1 ditto 

lTrow.«ers 

5 ditto 



Tin Ware 

1 chest 

T 


[Tongues 

1 cask 



jTutanague 

2 maunds 

Tooth Powder 

1 dozen 

1 Ditto 

|s 0 pieces 

Tea 

1 d'tto 

Tea Cups and Saucers 

9 sets 

Ditto 

4 chests 

1 


Tablecloth 

21 

V 


Tobacco 

1 1^ candies 



Ditto 

1 box 

Vinegar 

1 dozen 

Ditto 

85J maunds 

Ditto 

1 case 

Ditto 

8049 bundles 



Ditto 

239 bales 

U 


Ditto 

8 bags 



Ditto 

129 chipms 

Ured, a kind of Pulse 

250 edangallies 

Tent Lace 

7i maunds 



Thread 

1000 skeins 



Ditto 

l(j bags 

W 


Ditto 

lbs. 



Turmerick 

3| candies 

Wheat 

332 bags 

Ditto 

53^ maunds 

Ditto 

13| candies 

Table Sheds 

9 pairs 

Ditto 

22| maunds 

Tamarinds 

65 maunds 

Wax Candles 

500 lbs. 

Ditto 

73} candies 

Ditto 

1 box 

Ditto 

11 cappats 

Wooden Dishes 

23} oorge, or score 

Ditto 

33 bundles 

Ditto 

41 pair 

Ditto 

30 bales 

Wafer Stamps 

1 dozen 


• 

• 


Canyianore, \ 


(Signed) Bro 

Hodbsos, 

3154 December 1799. ( 



C. Mr. 


ABSTEACT of GOODS IMPORTED by §EA, 
from 1st January to 31st December, 1800. 


Quality. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quantity 

■ 1 

A 

Alnumds 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Anuoiiek Oil 

Anee Bmts 


7 bags 

2 capi-ats 

6 maiuids 

4 jars 

4 pieces 

AJvan, Seed of an umbelli- 
ferous Plant 

Ditto 

Artal Cinnabar 

Arijeiigo Arrack 

Ditto 

Arrack 

Dittn 

39 bags 

1 robin ’ 

} maund 

3 leaguers , 

19 casks 1 

1 leaguer 

14 casks 


I 
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Quality, 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quantify. 

B 


Chintz 

Ditto 

9 corge, or score 
. 5 piece# 

Bamboo Mats 

lOOi corge, oracorc 

I'Oitlery 

. 1 chest 

Boots 

1 box 

Chaudrot'se 

. 16 bales 

Ditto 

1 tiuak 

Ditto 

. 5 bags 

Bengal Piece Goods 

•2 bundles 

Ditto 

. 30 cappats 

Ditto 

1148 pieces 

.Ditto 

. 5 chests 

Beaten Eice 

29 robins 

[Ditto 

. 20 maunds 

Ditto 

450 edangallies 

Cotton 

21 bales 

BJaukets 

76 pieces 

Ditto 

19 bundles 

Betel-Nuts 

1 bale 

Camphire 

I box 

Ditto 

9 pullon 

Ditto 

,I chest 

Ditto 

21 toaunde, 18 lbs 

Carla 

;34 coige, or score 

Ditto ...i 

13,200 

('atcheria 

|7 candies 

Ditto 

21 robins 

'Coiuter Seed 

3 bags 

Blue Doties, a Cotson Cloth 

59 pieces 

Ditto 

jl62 edangallies 

Blue Cloth 

9 corge, or score 

China Summerheads, Urn- 

Benjamin 

10 chests 

biellaa 

|12 

Bamboos 

3900 

ChapaEamal Handkerchiefs 

[l20 pieces 

Barley 

2 kegs 

Cassia Laurus ...i 

17 ditto 

Bengal Soft Sugar 

98 bags 

1 piece 

Ghana Gram, a kind of Pulse 

20 candies 

Broad Cloth 

Ditto 

50 bags 

Ditto 

71 yards 

China Handkerchiefs 

16 pieces 

Brass Lamp 

1 

iChellas 

3 ditto 

Ditto 

1 bag 

Comi])is ,..;2 ba}es 

Botty Wood, perhaps Viti 

* 

Cochia Arrack ...j 

10 leaguers 

or Black Wood 

32 candies 

Ditto ...18 casks 

Brass Pots 

11 bags 

iChickney Betel-Nut 

2 candies 

Ditto 

11 lbs. 

Ditto ... ■ 

3 maunds 

Beer 

12 hogsheads 

Ditto ... ! 

) robins 

Ditto 

20 dozen 

Ditto ... ( 

S bales 

Blue 

5 maunds 

Country Twine .. t 

i maunds 

Boat Cloak ... 

6 pieces j 

Cotton ‘ 

18 bundles 

Bepo Oil 

^irs 

2 maunds 

Country €!ombs ... ! 

16 corge, or score 

Bamboya 

Ditto ChaJIums ... i 

>00 

Brandy ... ! 

2 chests 

Copra, or Dried Coco-Nut 

0 maunds 

Ditto ... ; 

2 quarter casks 

Kernels ... 1 


China VVax ...t 

> chests 

G 


Coriauder Seeil ... 2i5() edangaUies 



China Flowered SAtin ... 1 

. liundle 

Country Mats • 

J4'Corge, or score j < 

Canvas ' 3 

S ditto 

Catcha Cloth ... I 

37 pieces 1 1 

Sloth ... 1 

. piece 

Ditto . 

14 bundles j 1 

Dandles ... S 

! boxes 

Ditto ... i 

Ui bales 1 

Ditto ••• 1 

chest 

64,100 

China Hama ...!1 chest jl 

Doco-Nuts ... 1 

Ditto ...jl box jl 

CJonntrj Tsretd ... i b#g 

Cooper Pots ..,|l chest 1 

Chilly Pepper, Capsicum. ..j2 ditto 

Ditto ... 8 baes i 

Ditto ... 140 pbaras 

Ditto ... ‘ 

t Doaunda ;l 

Ditto ...jS mannds 

CommiaSeed ...< 

16 bags ;( 

>H!o-Nut Oa -. 4 skins 

3itto ...lejars 

Ditto ... ! 

1 mannd 1 

CSouiitry Shoes ... 1 

[0 corge, or score :1 

Jitto ,..|409 paddas 

Cott Lace, a kind of Tape.. J 

i buDiues 4 

litto ,..,6.5 maunds 

Coir, or Coco-Nut cordage.. S 

100 ditto I 

Mto ...| 


Ditto t 

1 candies iC 

Jastor Od ... 'Ik maundi 
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Quality, 

Quantity. 

Culty Qram, a kind of Pulse 

42 bags { 

Ditto • 

42 robins i 

Cherry Brandy 

2 chests I 

Claret 

Ik ditto ,f 

Confectionary 

2 boxes .1 

Cheese 

8 ditto 1 

Corks 

1 bag I 

Copper Sheets 

5 maunds I 

Cootnys, a kind of Cloth, 


Silk and Cotton 

52 pieces 

D 

1 

Dry Dates 

38 cappats 

Ditto 

15 bags J 

Ditto 

15 maunds 

Dungary, Cloth 

67 pieces 

Ditto 

10 corge, or score 

Booties, Cloth 

Dry Ginger 

82 pieces 

11} maunds 

Ditto 

10 bundles 

Doll, Split Pease of the 


Cytisua Cajan 

32 pharas 

Ditto 

■20 maunds 

Ditto 

100 measures ' 

G 


Glass Ware 

1 box 

IMtto 

6 chests 

Ditto 

1 case * 

Gram Mooog, a kiud ofi 

Pulse 

i22 cappats 

Ditto 

;18 robins 

Ditto 

11 bundles 

Gaojab, Dry Flowers and 

Leav^ of Hemp 

*^4 ditto 

Ditto 

maund 

Qoogal, a kind of Incense 

9 maunds 

Ginger 

2 candies 

Ditto 

3^ maunds 

Ditto 

[15 bundles 

Ghee, Boiled Butler 

.17 dnppers,or skins i 

Ditto 

.8 pote 

QtMn, a kind of Pulse 

.js candies 

XhUo 

.'5 maunds 

€ki«i<dc 

.!i 7J ditto 


.:5 bags 

Cotton Cloth 

.'280 pieces 

IKtto 

.|2 bundles 

Gin 

.[37 cases 

Ditto 

. 2 chests 


Quality. 


H 


K 


Lanthorns 

Lutestrings 


M 


Onioi# 


Quantity. 


1 bundle 
i2 candies 
1 chest 
3 boxes 
18 pieces 
3 dozen 


43 bnndle.s 
500 lbs. 

5 pots 
I ^ candy 
19 manuds 
4 bags 
10 

1 bundle 

17i corge, or scors 


1 piece 


. 2 sets 
. 4 pieces 


419 bundles 
|2 maunds 
1 J candy 
1 btindle 
i chest 
H pipes 
7 dozen 


Mungo 

Ditto 


16 cappats 

...jS bage 
...;1 jM 


Methy Seed, Fenugreek ...ISObsgs 


Ditto 


1 maund 


N 


Ditto 

jNschany, a Qrain 
Kaukina 

1 Ditto 

Ditto ~ . — 

NilackSjFruit of theEmblica'2 ditto 


. 386 robins ^ 
. 370,536 edangM^ 
. 60 robins 
. 1 citest 
. 5 corge, or score 
’ 3 bundles 
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Quality. 


0 


Opium 

Oil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

OnioDS 

Ditto 


Quantity. 


Quantity. 



...1 bundle 
...;771| chodana 
...j59 pots 
... 350 cooties 
... 18dupper»,orskins| 
... 10 maunds 
... 4^ ditto 
... 3 bags 


Perfumery 

Pomatum 

Pedrnm 

Faulghaut, Piece Goods 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Plates, China 
Ditto 

Pine Apple Cheeses 

Pantaloons 

Pickles 

Ditto 

Pale Beer 

Ditto 

Painted Bed Pearls 
Pots of Spear 
Paddy, Rice in the Husk 
Ditto 

R 

Bum 

Ditto 

Rice 

Ditto 

Rwnnath Cloth 

Raisins 

Ditto 


Stockings 

Shirts 

Sugar 

Di«o 

IRtto 

Ditto 

Sugar Candy 

Ditto 

Ditto 


4 boies 
i ditto 
3^ maunds 
4673 pieces 
I chest 
3 bales 
42 bundles 
150 pieces 
35| corge, or score 
10 ' 
6 pieces 
3 cases 

1 box 
1^ chest 
|5 casks 

[20 corge, or score 
0 

167| edangallies 

2 bundles 


1 pipe 

[2 leaguers 
[4909 robios 
250 dozen 

2 boxes 
I chest 

|3 csppats 


I cheek 

6 corge, or score 
{14 

jStabs 
|S6 maonds 

14 cheats 
^9 b«sM 
il6 tabs 
|2ch«its 


iSaddy 
jSoap 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Shoes 

SinimoD (Cinnamon) 
Shelias Cloths 
Silk Piece Goods 
jSadlery 
Ditto 
Salt 

Shark Fins 
Ditto 

jSindy Salt 
Ditto 

Stationery 
Surat Tobacco 
Surat Gram, a kindofPalsej 
Saffron 

[Shaving Boxes 
Sauce, Fish 


Sundries 

iDitto 

Sneakers 


17| corge, or score 

2 bags • 

...[380 pieces 

|00 maunds 

3 chests 
5 maunds 
17 pieces 
[30 ditto 

1 box 

1 chest 

[2100 edan^llies 
1^ maunds 
IW) pieces 
|6| candies 
6000 dozen 

2 boxes 

1 bundle 
68 candies 

2 maunds 

3 

[2 kegs 

1 bag 

2 boxes 
650 


[Tea 

[Tea Pots 

Tutanague 

Thread 

[Toivra, aj’nlee 

.Tongues 

Turmerick 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

.Tobacco 

Ditto 

[Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

IDitto 

& 


... 3 chests 
...13 pots 
...‘6 maunds 
...id lbs. 

...!l robin 
...'2 kegs 
...j2J candid 
...'51 robios 
...[81^ maunds 
...'4 bundles 
...jl chest 
... 263 cbippons 
...{13,669 bnndiM 
...[69 balw 
...[4| mtndics 
...,6i tnausds 
...23 rolls 
... 6 maunds 


Ured Gram, a kind of Fnlsci 


14 robins 
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Quality. 

1 Quantity. 

1 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

W 

1 

wheat 

161 bags 


! 

Ditto 

bundles 

Wafers 

1 box I 

Wine 

1 chest 

Wooden Dishes 

40 pieces | 

Whips, of sorts 

5 

Wheat ...j 

65 cappats 

Vermillion 

1 bundle 


Cannanore, 
December, 1800. 


Errors excepted. 

(Signed) Bri. Hodgson, 
C. Mr. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by SEA, 
from 1st January to 31st December, 1799. 


Quality. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

A 


iCoco-Nuts 

1 candy 



iDitto 

23900 

Arrack 

36J leaguers 

iCointer Seed 
[ Country Mats 

145 edangallies 

Ditto 

16 kegs 

400 

Ditto 

150 bottles 

; Comblams, Country 


Aniseed 

il cheat 

i! Blankets 

1050 pieces 

Ajuan, Seed of an umbel-| 

js bags 

iChelly Pepper, Capsicum 
(Cardamums 

7 bags 

liferous Plant 


6 maunds 

Ditto 

2 maunds 

iChilly Pepper,* Capsicum 

|22} ditto 

Almonds 


China Bowls 

12400 


|l bale ' 

Coco-Nut Oil 

17 pots 

B 


Cummin Seed 

[4 bags' 



Ditto 

3 maunds 

Betel-Nut 

12 candies 

Coir Rope of Coco-Nut 


Ditto 

17 maunds 

Husks 

^ maund 

Ditto 

2000 

Cheese 

84 lbs. 

Brandy 

7 chests 

Cotton Rope 

maunds 

Beer 

9 dozen 

Coffee 

1 box 

Barley 

1 box 

Ditto 

2 maunds 

Bottles, Empty 

650 

Canvas 

15 pieces . 

Budgery, a Grain 

Bomblos (Dried Fish) ... j 

2 bundles 

China Ware 

2 chests 

60 ditto 

[Ditto 

4 dozen 

Blue Duty, Cotton Cloth... 

11 c'orge, or score 

.China sweetmeats 

2 jars 

Blue Scarlet Cloth 

6 pieces 

.Copper Pots 

5 bags 

C 

Ditto 

22^ maunds 

Ctoat% Tobacco rolled. 


D 


• for Smoking ;4000 

iDholl, a kind of Pulse 

2 candies 

(Mtna ... 12 bags 

’ ... 27 bales 

Ditto ... 

Dates 

20 bags 

74 candies 

Ditto 

24 matUKla i 

Ditto 

15 maunds 
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Quality. 


Quantity. 


Quality. 


Quantity. 


Gin 

Gram, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Garlick 

Ditto 


Ghee, or boiled Butter 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Glaes Ware 
Gloucester cheese 


Hing, or Asafoetida 

Hams 

Ditto 

Hooka-Snakes 
Hats and Hosiery 


Iron 

Ditto 

J^ory 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ironmongery 

Ditto 

Jackets 


Knives 


Leather 

Limes 


Mung, a kiad of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Madeira 


... 4 bundles 
... 2 cappats 


. 53 cases 
! 1 8 bags 
• I 34 candies 
. 5 maunds 


Madeira 
Ditto 
Moodra 
Mustard Seed 
Ditto 

Metty Seed, Fenugreek 


... 8 chests 1 
... 32} dozen 
... 10 robins 
... 1 bag 
... 9 maunds 
2 ditto 


'2 candies 

Nankins 

...;58 corge, or score 

G maunds 

Ditto 

...jl5 pieces 

li 

Nelly, Rice in the Husk 4 robinB 

>|7 bundles 

Ditto 

... 128tiO edangallies 

|34 duppers 



;l candy 

0 


>7} maunds 



1 1 chest 

Onions 

... 6 cappats 

2 ditto 

Ditto 

...'27 bajp 


Ditto 

.. {27 candies 


Ditto 

...ll3 maunds 


i Opium 

...ll bag 

4 bottles 

j Ditto 

... 1 bundle 

!l candy 

j 


l| chest 

P 


'2 

2 chests 

1 Pepper 

...<32 Cindies 


' Ditto 

...!|3 maunds 


’ Paper 

. . . 66^ reams 


' Port Wine 

...9 dozen 

3 candies 

Pantaloons 

...{12 corge, or score 

11^ mannds 

Piece Goods 

...^4050 pieces 

10 pots 

Ditto 

...,69^ bundles 

1 1 4 bundles 

.Ditto 

... 92 corge or score 

I candy 



9^ maunds 



!l0 chests 

,1 

• 

1 boi 

Rose Water 

....1 bottle 

2 corge, or score 

!Rice 

...j2057 robins 

1 

Bum 

... 4 pipes 


iRum Shrub 

... 2 boxes 


I J corge or score 


Red Camblys 
Raisins 
Ditto 
liDitto 


,..jl4| corge, m soora,' 
,..;1 bundle | 


s 

l&tndal Wood 

( 

{28 b<gs 

[Salt 
r Ditto 


j'Siody Salt 

{5 candies 

■Ditto 

5 maunds 

Ditto 

.11 pipes 

Shoes 


.12 corge or ccoro 
. !4 caprats 
.^3 candies 
. ibmsuads 


. 7 pieces 
. 7 bales 

. 22.500 edangallies 
. 2 bnndies 
. 6 cappats 
. 3 maunds 
I chest 


» 
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Quality, 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

Shoes 

41J corge, or score^ 

1 Twine ...' 

74 maunds 

Sugar 

7 bundles 

Tutanague ...14 nieces 

Ditto 

43 bags 

.Tamarinds 

2 candies 

Ditto 

4| candies 

Ditto 

17 maunds 

Ditto 

1 maund 

Ditto 

7 bundles 

Shirts 

t7 corge, or score 

Tobacco 

62 ditto 

Summerheads, Umbrellas 

2 ditto 

Ditto 

12 candies 

Sundry 

1 trunk 

Ditto 

23 maunds 

Ditto 

17 bundles 

1 

Ditto 

1 case 

1 V 


Soap 

450 loaves 

1 


Ditto 

22 bags 

Vinegar 

Ured, a kind of Pulse 

7 bottles 

Stationery 

1 chest 

96 bags 

Surat Tobacco 

7j candies 

. T 

Tea 

1 box 

W 

Wheat 

115 bags 

Ditto 

22 chests 

Ditto 

45| candies 

Ditto 

15 lbs. 

Ditto ... 

5 maunds 

Tortoise Shells 

1 maunds 

Wax Candles 

2 chests 

Ditto ditto 

4 lbs. 

Ditto 

2 maunds 

Twine 

3 bundles 

Ditto ...j 

34 lbs 


Errors excepted. 

Cannanore, \ (Signed) Bni. Hodoson, 

Slst December, 1799. j C. Sir. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by SEA, 
from 1st January to Slst December, 1800. 


Quality. ^ 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

A 

Ajuan, Seed of an umbel- 


Barley 

Beer 

Ditto 

1 bundle 

7 casks 

28 dozen 

liferous Plant 

1 candy 

Ditto 

J leaguer 


4 maunds 

Blue Doty, Cotton Cloth 

59 pieces 


14 bags 

Ditto 

23 eorge, orseM, 

Arrack 

4 casks 

Blue 

5 maun^ 


25 maunds 

Brass Pots 

6 


1 jar 

Benjamin 

1 chest 


1 bag 

Ditto ... 

Btaund 

MKO 

1 cappat 

'Bruces (Brushes?) ... 

1 chest 

“ ' B 

Goods ... 

Boots • - "" 

155 pieces 

2| maunds 

Brandy 

C 

Confectionary ... 

jCoco-Nut Oil 

2 ditto 

2 pots 

12 padd«9 

24 pair 

Ditto 

50 cooties 
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Quality. 


Quality 


Quality. 


Quality 


Cointer Seed 
CampWre 
Cotton 
Ditto 

Chandroise 
Curtain Cloth 


... 31 bags 

... | mauod 

... 6 candies 9| mds 

... 40 bundles 

... 2 bales 

... 2 pieces 


Europe Twine 
Ditto Thread 


... 2 bundles 
... 6 lbs. 


Chilly Pepper, Capsicum... 8^ maunds 
Columbo Arrack ... l5 leaguers 

Ditto Ditto ...30 gallons 

Cadys ...20 pieces 

Cochin Shoes ... 7 corge, or score 

Chella Cloth ... 67 pieces 

China Shoes ... 1 cheat 

Chints ...238 pieces 

Copper Pots ...40 maunds 

China Summerheads, Um- 
brellas 1 bundle 

Comblies, Country Blankets I^ corge, or score 
Ditto ... 1 bundle 

Cot Lace, a kind of Tape... 4 ditto 


[Ginghams, a Cotton Cloth[2 corge, or score 


China Ware 

Ditto 

Ditto 

China Paper 

Country Medicine 

Country Thread 

Country Twine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Coco-nuts 

Cembla Mass (Fish) 
Ditto Ditto 
Coffee 
Ditto 


... 20 chests 
...|l basket 
... 5 dozen 
. . |4i quires 
... 2 bags 
»..jl9 lbs 
.,.'1 bundle 
•..^IJmaund 
... 4 lbs. 

... 19700 
... 60600 pieces 
26 bundles 
... 6 chests 
... 6 maunds 


Ditto 

Gram, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Gin 

Ditto 

Glass Ware 
[Ghee, Boiled Butter 
'Ditto ‘ 


Hooka-Snakes 

[Horse-Shoes 

Hama 

[Hats 

Handles 

Handkerchiefs 


Izary, Cotton Cloth 
Iron, Brass (Bars?) 


... 8 pieces 

500 edangallies 
... candy 
... 28 bags 
... 10 chests 
... 2 cases 
...13 chests 
.. 43duppers,orskins 
... 2 pots 


... 1 chest 
... 10 pair 
... 15 cheats 
...3 

... 10 bundles 
... 2 pieces 


I Issence (Incense?) 


3Ioth ... 3 pieces 

irs?) ...12 candies 

Artocarpu8!25 pieces 


maund 


Dry Coco-Nuts ...[s bags 

Dupattas, a Cotton Clothi6 corge, or score 


Dates 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dimity 

DhoU, a kind of Folse 
Ditto 


...37 cappats 
... 3 candies 
... 71 bales 
... 20 bundles 
... 18 pieces 
141 maunds 
... 1 bag 


Uves^SKey, a Cit^oa Cloth|l5 corge or score 


Enrope Cloth 
Ditto, Chints 
Empty Bottles 


,.. 6 pieces 
.. 9 ditto 
..'109 dozen 


Knives and Forks 


Leather Gloves 
Large Nails 
Lime Pickles 
Ditto 


16 dozen 


.;1 dozen 
.225 
.6 jars 
.200 


Metby Seed, Fenugreek ... 1 maund 


|{Maneary 
iMowdah 
IManapar Cloth 
j Ditto 

.‘Madeira Wine 
(Ditto 


... 2 chests 
... 9 ditto 
... 57| bundles 
... 34 pieces 
...3 chests 
...|4pipo___ 


f 
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Quality. 


N 

Nankina 

Nutmegs 

Nelly, Nice in the Husk 

O 



54 pieces 
*12 Ibk 

2500 edangallies 



Quality 


'South Cloth 

jSaudal Wood 

jSaddy 

;Sugar 

Ditto 

[Ditto 

Spanea Glass (Spying 


5 pieces 
14325 ditto 
288 ditto 
...|l6 chests 
. . . [5 candies 3 manods 
...jI8 bags 


Opium 

1 

12 lbs. 

Sugar Candy .. j 

10 chests 

Oroy, Gold Thread 

5 pieces 1 

Ditto 


15 tubs 

Onions 


7 candies 

Stationery 


3 chests 

Ditto 

...[3 bags , 

Sundry liurope Articles ...i 

6 ditto 

oa 

• •• 

13 dappers, or | 

li^cissars 


3 dozen 



skins 

iSalt 


1 bale 


p 


Ditto 


7 cappats 




Stockings 

... 

1 trunk ‘ 

Piece Goods 

8 corge, or score 

Salmon 


1 bag 

Ditto 

...1 

37i ditto J 

Shot 

... 1 

2 bags 

Ditto 


671 pieces | 

Silk Handkerchiefs 

1 piece 

Portuguese Paper 

2 chests 




Ditto 

ditto 

128 reams i 


T 


Ditto 

ditto 

5 quires 



1 candy 5 maunds 

Padlocks 

• • 4 

15 dozen 

Tobacco 

... 

Paligbat Tobacco 

2 bales 1 

Ditto 


93 bundles 

Ditto Piece Goods 

[200 pieces j 

Ditto 


32 cappats 

Perfumery 

• 4. 

2 boxes 1 Tut bands 

• 

20 pieces 

Pins 


1 bundle i 

Taffetas 


1 corge, or score 

Port Wine 

... 

2 chests iiOitto 

• 

15 pieces 

Pickles 

R 

2 cases 

i 

Turmerick 

i 

! 

V 

2 maunds 

1 

Bice 


i . 

|5no edangallies i Ulva Seed 


4 bags 

Ditto 


11542 robins . ' Vinegar 


2 chests 

Razors 

... 

30 dozen i 

Ditto 


3 casks 

Rum 

... 

1 chest 1 





S 

:| 

w 




I - 

Wax Candles 

1 chest 

Super San 

... 

3 pieces 

1 Ditto 


131^ maunds 

Surat Tobacco 

3 candies maund 

iWine Glasses 

1 chest • 

Ditto 


9 bundles 

Wetery 


1 ditto 

Soap 

... 

274 bags 

Wheat 

... 

6^ candies 

Silver Epaulettes 

1 pair 

Wine and 

Claret 

2 cheats 


Cannanore, 

31sf S&xmber, 1800. 


Errors excepted, 

(Signed) Bbi. Hodgson, 

U. Mr. 



APPEJiDIX. 


XXXVU 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by LAND, 


from l.st January to 31st December, 1799. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

j 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

A 


j 31 


Almonds 

28 maunds 

Mung, a kind of Pulse ... 

1 6 maunds 



Mustard Seed 

4 ditt'i 

B 


:5Ianiary, Beads 

3 boxes 

Be tel -Nut 

1000 

.Ditto 

i chests 



Ditto 

1 bag 

G 


N 


Cady 

14 pieces 



Coco-Nut 

1200 

Nankins 

10 pieces 

Cotton 

30 maunds 

Nails 

maunds 

Ditto 

14 bass 

0 


Coco-Nut Oil 

22 paddama ,';Opium 

4 lbs. 

Catcha Cloth 

104 pieces 



CombJies, Indian Blankets 5 corge, or score 

P 


Chilly Pepper, Capsicum 

30 maunds 



Canga ...'Si corges, or score rest er 

194 ream 

doves .. ‘4 lbs. ' 'Ditto 

1 bundle 



Piece Goods 

2Ui4 pieces 

D 


Ditto o. 

29 bundles 


Dates ... 83 candies 

Ditto maunds 

Ditto ...24 bales 

Dholl, a kind of pulse ...10 maunds 
Doria, a Cotton Cloth ... 2 pieces 

G ! 

Garlic maunds 

Gram, a kind of pulse .. 5 Uitto 
Ganjah, Dried Eiowers aud 

Leaves ef Hemp 14 bund es 
Ganjah, Dried Flower-s and 5)6 lbs. 

Leaves of Hemp 
Glass Ware 
Ditto 

II 


; Raisin 8 
ijDitto 


R 


,;l box 
, 1 chest 


ISugar 
‘.Ditto 
■ Salt 
D.tto . 

Shirts 
Soap 
; Ditto 
' Shoes 
Soissars 
Surat Gram, a 


kind of 
Pull 


. 4 bundles 
. 14i uiuuuds 

• 

3^ candies 
4 maunds 
i 2 haga 

■ 78700 edangallies 

1 corge, or score 
195 piece.s 

3 bags 

2 corge, or score 

3 acaeu 

e 3 bags 


Hats 

Handkerchiefs 
Hing, or Asafoetida 


J agory 


I 

K 


Kissomis, Eaisins 
Ditto 


,,'l cheat 
.'17 pieces 
. 2 maunds 


I bag 


candy 

..110 maunds 


i S.iddy 


... 1 piece 

1 Sindy Salt 

1 

T 

... 5 maunds 

1 

1 

' Tobacco 
i Tamarinds 

1 Ditto 

i Tat ton 

W 

... 25 J mauuds 
... 1 candy 
... G lijauiids 
... 3 pieces 

11 


Wax Candies 


Ub(x 


CaiUKt^ore, 

31sl DccwtheT 1 


790. 


Eriurs excepted. 


Signed) Bar. llocn 


C. Mr, 



sxsvlil 


APPEXDIX. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS IMPORTED by LAND, 
from 1st January to 31st December, 1800. 


Quality. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

1 Quantity. 

A 


Doty, a Cloth 

1 

2 pair 



Dongary, a Cotton Cloth 

22 ditto 

Almonda 

40 maunds 





M 


C 






Mauapar Cloth 

57 piecas 

Conntry Medicines 

2 bags 

Ditto ditto 

8 bundles 

Ciimblies.orlndianBlankets 

1 corge, or score 

Ditto 

6 corge, cr score 

Coco- Nut Oil 

50 cootys 



Cheila 

3 pieces 

S 


Cotton 

39i maunds 1 



ComblieSjOrludianBIankets' 1 0 pieces 

Summerheada (Umbrellas) 

1| corge, c)’ Score 

Camphirs 

i maund | 

Salt 

l,03,Oii8oedan. 

Catoha Cloth 

4 bales 1 


galiies 



Sugar 

6 cappats 

D 


Ditto 

maunds 



Ditto 

9 tubs 

Dholl, a kind of PIu.se 

1 maund 

Scissars 

3 dozen 

Dates 

34 cappats 

Soap 

1 maund 

Ditto 

1 maund * 

T 


Ditto ...| 

3 candies 1 



Ditto 

33 bales 1 

Turpentine Oil 

11 dozen 


*Cannanore, 

314 December, 1800. 


Errois excepted, 

(Signed) Cm. IIodqson, 
C. 
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A’AYNGAK, or Sri Vaishoavam, a sect. See 
Bralimaa. 

Afaercromby, Sir Robert, his invasion of Mysore, 
i. 358, 367, 376. 

Abhiri or Abhira, an Indian dynasty, ii. 269, 
279. 

Abracnm, the mineral called Mica. See Mica. 
Accommodation for travellers. See Chaturam, 
Choultry, Catty, Inn, and i. 2, 7, 8, 10, 191, 
413, 417, 419. ii. 96, 527, 528. 

Aesaya, Muttadu Cola, or rod, a measure of 
length,!. 136. 

Adanaad, residence of the chief Kamburi, ii 
104. 

Adeva Rajas, ii, 534. 

Adi Farameswara, a god of the Jainas, ii, 256, 
Adaca, a village servant, called also Tarugara, 
which see. 

Adava, a mortgage ; Adavacara, a mortgagee. 
See Mortgage. 

Ady, or Malabar foot, a measure of length, i. 
4,435. 

Agave vivipara L., a plant from which cord^e 
is made, i- 25. 

Agraram, a villags possessed by Brahmans, u. 
54, 246. 

Agriculture. See Banks, Cattle, Cordage, Com, 
Dry-field, Fallow, Farms, Garden, Highland, 
Irrigaiion, Low-land, Manure, Oil, Pasture, 
Ploughing, False, Servants, Slaves, Sugar, 
Terraces, Wages, Watered-land. 

Agriculture state of, at 
Angada-pnram, ii. 117. 

Animalaya, ii. 41. 

Bhawani Kndal, i. 441. 

CarcoUa, ii 260. 

&fimbetox^ i 466. 

CMar, L 

DteapuraBi. S. 26 . 

Spoda, R. M 

B«lledy-Biaa,!B ii S98. 

Madhuri 251. 

MaUngy, i. S99. 

Mangalore, ii 226. 

N ala-ray ana-paUyam, L 449. 

Palachy, ii 32. 

Falighat, ii 63. 

Priya-pattana, i 360. 


Agriculture, etate of at 

Seringapatam, i. 56, 86. 

Shetuwai, ii. 84, 85. 

Sira, i 278. Tiripura, ii 8. 

Agriculture, implements of. See Cart, Drill, 
Harrow, Hoe, Plank, Plough, Reaping hook, 
Sudiky, Wee^ng iron, Yoke. Also, i. 87, 
442. ii. 236, 304, 865, 501. 

Agriculture, imperfection of. i 10, 11, 20, 86, 
289. ii. 1, 252. 

Ahumnddy, a gold coin. See Mohur. 

Ajelar, one of the petty Rajas of Tnlava, ii. 246. 
Aiasunda, a kind of pulse. See DoUchos cats- 
jang. 

Aletris nervosa, a plant of which cordage is 
made, i. 132. 

Aligutta, ii. 437. '* 

Alltigara, a village servant, who measures the 
corn, i. 188. 

Almanac. See Fanchanga. Also, ii 176. 

Aloe ; a plant from wUoh fences and cordage 
are made. See Agave. 

Alumbady, a town, i. 420. 

Amaranthus ferinifems Boxb. a plant ealtivated, 
ii 427. 

Amara-wati, a river, ii 18, 19. 

Amavasya, the Isat day of the moon, which most 
Hindus celebrate as a fest in honour of their 
deceased parents, i 235. 

Amboor, ii 526. 

Amildar, tbe chief oSBcer of the district called a 
Taluc in Mysore, i. 56. 

Anscnt, a dbm and canal fer carrying water 
from a river to irrigate the fields. S«a Canal. 
Ana-giri, ii. 467- 

Anagundi, part of the rity of Yijaya n^mt See 
Vijaya-nag^ and Tavons, ii. 269,270, 280. 
Anai^n, a kind of pniM. See Doliobos LMdab. 
Ananda and his kh^en kings in India, ii 268- 
Anavnn Helluru, ii 526. 

Anools, ii 322. 

Andhra Aodray, the poetical dialect of the 
Tefinga nation; also the SMserit name for 
the nation itself. See Telinga, and i. 177. 
ii 264. 

Andular ocntday, a place in Malabar, H. 156. 
Anethum Sows, Boxb. MS. a carminative Mwd 
miltivated, i- 403. 
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Angada-puram, a town of Malabar, ii. 111. | 

Angaraca, a kingdom, i. 429. i 

Angara, a river of Canara, 277. 

Angediva, ii. 324. 

Ani Duelii, a copper coin with the impression of 
an elephant. See Dub. 

Ani-malaya, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 40. 

, a passage in the mountains between 

Coimbetore and Malabar, ii. 40. 

Apogodal, a town, i. 447, ' 

Appearance of the country, and general state of ] 
cultivation and population between iladras, | 
and the Ghats, or passages up the mountains, i 
i. 1, 3. .7, 7, 10, 11, 12. 13, 16. ; 

Idem in the Mysore or Patana Rayada, i. 2.5. 2S, \ 
30, 33, 34. 37, 38, .39, .56, 9.5, 118. 132, 18.5, i 
189, 190, 192, 21.5, 220, 237, 239, 248, 249, 276, I 
296, 297, 304, .303, 310, 31 7, 324, .3.34, 33.5, i 

.337, 339, .340, 341, 348, ,352, .33.3, .3.54, .3,)G, i 

360, 374, 3S1, 387, 390, 393, .39.5, 396, 399, i 

452, 455, 457, 463, 46G, 467, 469, 472, 47.5, ' 

482, 4S4, 485, 437, 495, 497,493, 499,503, I 
506, 522, 524, 526, 527. 

Idem, in the Nagara Eay.ida, ii. .373, 3S2, 399, 
400, 401, 402, 403, 40.3, 417, 418, 419. 

Idem in the Chatrakal Rayada, ii. 4.31, 436, 
437, 440, 

Idem, in the districts belonging to the Company 
above the Eastern Ghats, i. 19, 20, 23, 405, 
411, 413, 415, 417, 420. ii. 8. 

Idem, in the Province of Coimbetore, i. 420, 
422, 424, 428, 447, 449, 454, 45.5, 460.461, 
463. ii. 1, 3, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 19, 23, 31, 40. 

Idem, in the province of Malabar, ii. 49, 50, 63, 

79, 80, 81, 96,101, 10.3, 110,111,129,1.31, 
136, 153, 154, 157, 163, 166, ICS, 184, 186, 

192, 194, 196, 197, 199, 200. 

Idem, in the Province of Canara below the 
Ghats, ii. 202, 208,209, 211,212, 21.3,21.5, 

245, 246, 247. 249, 2.53. 254. 25S. 26.3, 264, 

272, 274, 277, 295, 296. 29S, .307, 311, .31,3, 
316, 322, 324, 330, S.32, 33.3, 342. 

Idem, above the Gh.ats. ii. .343, 345, .346. 318. 

Idem, in Soonda or Sudha, above the Ghats, ii. 

349, 353, 361. 

Arabian colony in India. See Moplay.s. 

Aracbis hypogma L. a kind of pulse, i. 228. 

Aravay-courchy, a town of Coimlietore, ii. 19. 

Aravy, the Canarese or Karnata name for a 
Mahraltah, i. 166. 

Architecture. See Bridge, House, Inn, Palace, 
Temple. 

Areola, a village of Canara, ii. 245. 

Arcot, or Arrucate, a town, capital of a country, 
i. 11. 

rupee, a silver coin, i, 437. 

Areca Catechu Lin, or Betel-nut palm. See 
Bardens, Plantations, i. 106, 266, 329, 368, 

"47fO,ii. 64, 125, 128, 147, 159, 173, 192,198, 

208, 234, 240. 243, 261, 262, 306, 308, 355, 
8^894,482,518. 

a sect considered now as heretical. Sec 
:dso their Bods, ii. 255. 

place in Malabar, u. 196. 


INDEX. 

Arkawati river, ii. 500. 

Artocarpus integrifolia, or Jack, a fruit tree 

Arts, state of. See Agriculture, Architecture, 
Calendar, Canal, Gilding, Iron, Manufactures, 
Measures, Quarries, Reservoirs, Survey. 
\V’’cights, Wells, Varnish. 

Arulu-gupay, a town, i. 333. 

Arya, a region of the world. See Bharata. 
Asagara, a caste which contains washermen L 
234. ’ 

Asoph, chief governor of a large district under 
Tippoo, i. 296. 

Ass, an .anim.al, i. 5, 143, 247, 416. ii. 76. 
Assur-khaua, a kind of Mussulman temple, i. 240. 
Astrology. See Cunian, Panchanga, i. 164, ii. 
105, 176. 

Asura, a devil, ii. 256. 

Attavany, a messenger, i. 440. 

Avan.asi, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 2. 

Avaray, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos Lablab. 
Avatar. See Incarnation. 

Avila-gotna, ii. 332. 

Baba Bodeeu, a Mussulman saint, ii. 418. 
Bacadaru, a c.aste of slaves in Canara, it 275. 

I Bacii,a silver coin, i. 88. 
j Bagait, or garden ground, in opposition to arable 
I fields. See Garden. 

Bagawutty, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 98. 
Batgera, a kind of corn. See Panicum italicum, ■ 
Bahadury Pagoda, Hun, or Varaha, a gold coin, 
i. 88, 436. ii, 25, 219. 

Bahunduud.a, a book containing a history of 
Haiga, ii. 313, 319. 

Bajera, a kind of corn. See Holcus spicatus. 
B.aik.shav,ani Mata, ii. 401, 402. 

Bailuru, ii. 47.5, 4S0, &c. 

Balapura Chica, a town of Mysore, 1. 229. 

,Doda, a town of Mysore, i. 229, 240, 

246. 

Balhic.a, an Indian dynasty, ii. 269. 

B ilij.a, a caste of traders and farmers. See Ba- 
nijigaru Telinga. 

Baliky, a proprietor of land in Tulava, ii. 224. 

I Ballagai, a divisiun of Hindus. See Hindu. 

I , a caste of very impure origin. See 

Whalliaru. 

Ballapum, a kind of stone. See Pot-stone. 
Bamboo, a kind of cane, i. 3, 117, 131. ii. 47. 
Baua-samudra, ii. 498. 

Banawara, ii. 469. 

Eanawasi, ii. 361. 

Rangalore, or Bangaluru, a chief town of MjWW, 

• i. 30, 134. 

Banhica, an Isdian dynasty, ii. 279. 

Banijigaru, a caste of Hindus who are tr»dM>» 
artists, and farmers. 

Panch.nm, i. 165. 

Curivina. See Eily Mugga. 

Jania, i. 165, 168, 341. 

Telinga or Teliga, i. 16.5, 168, 224. 

Banks for keeping out water, ii. 170, 197, 2”^ 
232, 231. 
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Banuru, ii. 49.5. 

Bara-mahal, districts annexed to the, after the 
fall of Seringapatam, ii. 504, 523. 

Barciiru, a town and principality of C'anara, ii. 
259, 263, 272, 278. 

Bama, Bai u, or Barnay, a weight. See Weights, 
and Candy, by which name the English usuaUy 
call it. 

Barugu, a kind of com. See Panicum miliaeeiim. 
Bassia, a tree, i. 160, 37 9. 

Baswa, a Hindu deity. See Sarvaka, Also i. 

406. ii. 378, 474. 

Baswa Rasa Durga, ii. 297. 

Baswana, a celebrated personage, i. 168. 

Betta, ii. 499. 

— purana, the sacred book of a sect of 

Hindus, i. 168, 

.Baswa-pattana, ii. 417. 

Bataduru, a caste of Canara, mostly slaves, ii. 275. 
Batigaru, a kind of servants employed in agricul- 
ture. See Servants. 

Batta, or exchange. See Money. 

Aoharya, a celebrated doctor among the 

Brahmans, ii. 265, 270. 

Battay, a deity of the Hindus, i. 275. 

Batuoulla, a town of Canara, and its princes, 
ii. 278, 292. 

Baydamungulum, a town of Mysore, i. 23. 
Baydaru, a caste who are properly hunters, rob- 
bers, and farmers, i. 123, 248. 

Beacul, a town of Canara, ii. 211. 

Bears, i. 427. 

Bees with honev and wax, 1. 116, 271, 373, 447, 
462. ii. 43,77, 197. 

Beggars, i. 185, 223. ii. 211. 

Beiduru, a village of Canara, ii. 277. 

Beiluru, a place in Canara, ii. 263, 295, 296. 
Bejala Raja, a celebrated prince, i. 168. 

Belalla Rayas, a dynasty of princes who govern- 
ed the Peninsula. See Vishnu Verdana Itaya, 
and i. 349. ii. 254, 269, 279, 533. 

Belicary, ii. 323. 

Bellata Angady, a place in Canara, ii. 249. 
Bellu-guru, ii. 466. 

Beiluru, a town of Mysore, i. 337. 

Beni-chavadi, chief of the Butter-ofBce in My- 
sore, an officer of revenue, i. 298. 

Eesta Teliga, a caste, carriers of palanquins. See 
Bui. 

Canara, or Kamata^ a caste. See Cuboaru, 

Torearu. 

Betel leaf. See Gardens. 

nat cultivation. See Areca. 

- , commerce with. See i. 140, 316. ii. 

38 ^ 

Bett% a kind of temple of the Jainas, ii. 259. 

a Mud of land in Canara. See Irow-land, 

and ii 232, 260, 263. 

Betta Cumbam, a mde taribe or caste of Kamata. 
See Cumbtwu. 

Bettuta-nada, a district of Malabar, ii 111, 136. 
Bhadra Kali, one of the Hindu deiti^ called 
Saktis, i. 441. ii 39, 175. 

Bhadri river, ii. 480, 482. 
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Bhairawa, a deity of' the Hindus. See Eala 
Bbairava. 

Bhaminee Saltans, ii. 2S2. 

Bharata-khanda, a region of the world in Hindn 
geography, ii. 22, 256. 

Bhawani, a Hindu deity, i. 293. 

, a river of Coimbetore, i. 449, 463. ii. 

3. 

, Kudal, a town of Coimbatore, i. 429, 

430. 

Bheri, acaste containing traders, i. 181, 223, 243. 
► Bhuma, a deity of the Hindus, i. 235. 

Bideruru, vulgo Bidenore, a capital city of 
Karnata, ii. 290, 383, palace, 384. 

Bidhati river, ii. 343, 348. 

Biluara,a caste who extract wine from palm trees, 
analogous to the Biguru, Shanar, and Tiar, ii. 
238. 

Bily Hessaru, a kind of pulse. See Dolichoa 
catsjang. 

Hana, a silver coin. See Malabar Fan am. 

Mugga, a caste of weavers, i 299. 

Bimala, one of the Hindu deities called Saktis, 

11. 214. 

Bir’uppa, a male deity of the Hindus ; compare 
Kala Bhairava, i. 275. 

Blankets. See Wool. 

Boar, wild, i. 380. 
j Boats, ii. 101, 102,217, 322,332. 

I Bobra, a kind of pulse. • See Dolichoa catsjang. 

; Bombay Rupee, a silver coin, i. 372. ii. 183. 

I Bombolas, a kind of priests, i. 29i 
I Borassus fiabelliformis L. a kind of palm, its 
) cultivation, wine, and inspissated juice, i. 4, 7, 

! 109, 273, 412, 424. ii. 64, 128, 147, 193. 

I Brab, a kind of palm. See Borassus. 

Bradypus ursinus, a wEd beast. Sec Bear. 

* Brahma, a Hindu deity, i. 99, 211, 232. ii. 236, 
260, 266. 

Brahmans, the highest caste of Hindus ; disposi- 
tion, policy, and superstition. See A grarum, i. 
169, 223, 310, 314, 334, 343, 345, 348, 349, 
351, 359, 392, .394, 412, 429, 450, 459, 475. ii. 
8, 9, 13, 14, 18, 51, 54, 60, 64, 74. 104, 105, 
106, 110,215, 247,263, 254, 2S6, 266, 506, 
531. 

, numerous, i. 192, 230, 296, 326. ii. S, 

12,61, 203. 

, their occupations, L 13, 14. 1-j, !•>. ‘ii. 

12, 13, 18, 254, 262, 32S. 

, divisions, national ; Into ten nations. 

whereof the five northern are cMled Paneh 
Gsuda, the five sonthera Paneh Dravadn or 
Dravida, i. 14, 214. ii. 264, 323, 325. 

Brahmans, farther national divisions. 

, Gummay or Cnmmavar, i 338. 

, Haiga or Haiva, H. 262, 345, 349. 

■ , Hubbu, ii. .325. 

, Kankana, ii. 216, 323, 829. 

, Namburi, ii. 51, 64, 60, 64, 65, 83, 94. 

104. 

Pnttar, ii. 54, 146. 

> Tulava, ii. 213, 215, 224, 259, 264, 4te. 

269, 270, 274, 277, 279. 
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Brahmans, divided into families or Gotrams, i. 
215, 245. 

, divided into sects, i. 9, 211, 212, 214, 

232. 

, Sankety, ii. 482. 

, Smartal, or sect of Siva, i. 9, 211, 232. 

, Sri Vaishnavam, or A’ayngar, i. 9, 93, 

230, 232, 344, 345. ii. 530, 531. 

, Madual, i. 10. ii, 264, &o. 271. 

, Bhagavata, i. 338. 

, divided according to their occupations, 

j. 214. 

, Vaiuika, or men of piety and learning, 

i. 14, 338. ii. 20. 482. 

— , Lokika or Lovadica, or men of busi- 

ness, i. 14, 338. 

.officiating priests, Numbis, and Siva 

Brahmans, i. 14, 231. 

— , Sannyasis, or men who have forsaken 

the world. See Sannyasi. 

Brahma-wata, a place in Canara, ii. 272. 
Brickstone, an indurated clay, used instead of 
brick. See Laterite. 

Bridges, i. 42, 393, ii. 215. 

Brinjaries, a kind of dealers in grain. See Lum- 
badies 

Brown, Mr, Superintendent of the Company’s 
plantation in Malabar, ii. 177, 180, 186. 

Buddha, a deity worshipped by the sect of Bud- 
dhists, i. 99, 231, 344. ii. 257. 

Budha Avatar, an incarnation of Vishnu, the God 
of the Brahmans, i. 100, 232. 

Budihalu, ii. 462. 

Eudugar, a rude tribe or caste of Coimbetore, i. 
462. 

Buffalo, a kind of cattle, i. 2, 80, 143, 371. ii. 

76, 148, 163, 198, 242, 348, 449. 

Bui, a caste of Telingas who carry palanquins. L ' 
190. 

Buljewar, a caste. See Banijigaru. 

Bull worshipped by Hindus. See Baswa, S.irvaka. 
Bull Kajas, ii. 473. 

Bulla, or Vullum, a dry measure, i. 252, 287, 436, 
465, ii. 4, 25, 33. 

Bulla, or Vullanr, a land measure,!. 435,466. 

ii. 4, 33. 

BuUai, a kind of pulse. See Dolicbos Lablab. 
Bungar, a chief or Raja of Canara, ii. 216, 246, 
2'‘.2, 253. 

Bunts, or jouatMU, the pure Sudras of Tulava, 
a caste, ii. 21^,~2T7. 

Buntwala, a town of Canara, ii. 246. 

Burial. See Customs. 

Busty, a kind of temple of the Jainas, ii. 254, 
259 293 294. 

Bnta, a Hindu deity, ii. 272, 276, 296. 

Butter,!. 114,303. ii. 3, 75. 

Sylu, a kind of land for the cultivation of rice. 
See Low-la:^ ii. 228, 260. 

a country above the western Ghats. See 
WynaacU 

Devi, princesses of Batuoulla, &C. ii. 277. 
Wbdesa, princM of CarcuUa. See 


Cabady, a person who sells milk i, 80. 

Cabbay, a rich red soil, i. 57. 

Cad’ Curubaru, a rude caste. See Curabarn. 
Cada-hully, a village of Mysore, i. 335. 
Cadalay, a kind of pulse. See Cicer. 

Cadam, a day’s journey. See measures of length. 
Cadar, a rude tribe or caste of Coimbetore, ii. 42, 
45. 

Caderi, ii. 331. 

Oadoro, a kiud of com. See Paspalam frameu* 
taceum, 

Cadrur, a house of the Cotay-hutty Rajas,!!. 
183. 

Cadu Ooalaru, a caste who tend herds of cattle. 
See Ooalaru. 

Cadiimba Rayas, an Indian Dynasty. See Myom 
Varma, li. 269, 279. 

Cadutinada, a district of Malabar, and its chief, 
ii. 163, 167, 182, 183. 

Caidumbay, a m.iclifjoe for raising water, ii. 237. 
Calendar of Canara, ii. 221. 

Coimbetore, i. 413, 430. 

Malabar, ii. 56. 

Mysore, i. 160. 

Calicut or Coiicodu, a town of Malabar, ii. 139. 
Callaru, a hard stony soil, i. 25. 

Callu, the juice of the Palmira tree. See Borassus 
Calophyllum inophyllum, ii. 295. 

Caluru, a town of Mysore, i. 215. 

Camachuma, a female deity of the Hindus. See 
Parvati. 

Cambu, a kind of corn. See Holcus spicatus. 
Catuundala, a river of Arcot, L 16. 

Cauals for irrigating tbe land, i. 16, 56, 352, 353, 
354, .355, 374, 396, 405, 427, 449, 461. ii. 10,12, 

13, 18,250. 

Cauanore or Cannra, a town of Malabar, and a 
principality, ii. 192, 194, 197* 

Canara, a province, Chap. XlV, XV, XVI, aad 
appearance of the country, ii. 274. 275. 

— and Canarese, a corrupt name for 

Kamata. See Kaniata ii. 274. 

Canay, a land measure, i. 4. 

Caucan-hully ii. 499, 560, &c. 

Candaca, a dry measure of Mysore, called Kan 
or Morau by the Tamuls, Salaga or Sili^ 
by the Telingas, and Candy by the Mussulman^ 

i. 90, 135, 209, 252, 287, 317, 372, 436, 465. u* 
4, 25,33. 

— —a land measure. See Mau. 

Candashara, militia or armed men for ^ 
defence of a district, i. 440. ii. 23,37. ^ 
Oaudum land of Malabar. See Low-land, ii. 200. 
C indy, a weight. See Weights, i* 4, 89, 3S^ 

ii. 167, 173, 177, 179, 181, 220, 237. 

Candy, a dry measure. See Candaca. ^ , 
Caneh Sumareh of the Mysore Raja’s 

ii. 490, &c. ^ , 

Cangony, a kind of corn. See Panicam itau®*®- 
Cani, or more properly Kanya, diviner»> sfflce«* 
rers, i. 397. See Cuniao, Nucaru. . 

Canicapillay, a caste of Sudras among the **®**^J 
from which are selected the regi^rs of 
coroptants of villages and manors, i- w* 
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Canicarna-bully. See Cancan-bully. 

Cautery, properly Canterua> or Canter Raya, a 
Baja of Mysore. See Rajas of Mysore. 

Canler-raya Pagoda, Hun, or Varaha, an imagi- 
nary money, i. 89, 134, 209, 252, 372. ii. 4. 

Hana, Palam, or Fanam, a gold 

coin, i. 88, 209, 252, 372, ii. 219, 381. 

Cannm, a species of mortgage by which lands 
and slaves are held in Malabar. See Mort- 
gage. 

Capala durga, a town and fort of Mysore, i. 36. 
ii. 499. 

Capili-podi, the powder and the fruit of the 
Rotleria tinctoria, a dye, i. 116, 147. ii. 48. 

Capily, Yatam, or Pacota, a machine for raising 
water, i. 132, 246, 258, 269, 280. ii. 5,17, 29. 

Capily tota, gardens watered by the above ma- 
chine. See gardens, Tarkari. 

Caragadumma, one of the deities called Saktis, 
i. 219. 

Caramony, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos cats- 

iang- 

Caray Hoaso-hully, ii. 348. 

Carculla, a town of Canara, and its princes called 
Byrasu Wodear, ii. 216, 254,258,261. 

Cardamoms, ii. 44, 164, 182, 358, 360, 390. 

Cari-cnllu, a black stone, i. 336. ii. 462, 474. 

Carlay, a kind of pulse See Cioer. 

Carnatic, a country, being a corruption of Kar- 
nata, i. 11,193. 

Carolu, a kind of com. See Panioum ilalicum. 

Carriers, and carriage of goods. See Porters 
i. 142, 290, 416. ii. Ill, 389, 432. 

Cart, i. 84. 

Carthamus tinctnrius L. a plant used as a dye, 
i. 149, 205, 2.59. ii. 510. 

Cartinaad, a district and principality of Malabar. 
See Cadutinada. 

Caruru, a town of Coimbelore, ii. 17. 

Caryota urens. L. a palm, ii. 125, 247. 

Cash, Cashi, or Casu, a copper coin, i. 228, 372, 
437. ii. 54. 

Casmi, a silver coin, i. 88. 

Cassel goda, a town of Canara, ii. 213. 

Cassia, the bark of a Idnd of Laurus, ii. 43, 158, 
165, 187, 243, 313, 335. 

Cassuvium, ii. 325. 

Caste, a division of Hindus. See Hindu, Chief, 
andi. 55, 178. ii. 14, 38, 151, 152, 205, 255, 
292. 

Castor Oil. See Bicinus. 

CataluD, a mde tribe of Malabar, iL 155 . 

Cataracts of Uie river Caveri, i. 407, 408. 

Catechu. See Pena Japonica. 

CatHe. See Ass, BuMo, Goat, Horse, Ox, 
Sheep, Smiae, i. 80, IIS, 189, 207, 239, 297, 
301, 803, 387, 340, 871, 896, 412. 424, 448. n. 
3, 37, 75, 128, 148, 163, 174, 804, 328, 369, 
397, 410, 425^ 447, 479, 621. 

Caudhully, or Cavada huUy, a town in the 
Company’s territory above the western Ghats, 
i. 415. 

Caur, a measure of length- See Chtun. 

Cavai, a Moplay town of Malabar, ii. 200, 


Cavery, or Kaveri, a river. See Cataracts i. 42, 
352, 372, 404, 407, 413, 422, 427. ii. 14. 

Cavi cullu, a kind of paint. See Reddle. 

Cavila, a place in Canara, ii. 247. 

Chain, a measure of length, called Chingali, 
Caur, Gunta, Russy, i. 436. ii. 4, 273. 

Chakram, a wheel for raising water, ii. 92. 

Cbakrantikam, a religious ceremony among the 
Hindus, 1. 101. 

Chama, a kind of com. See Panicnm miliare, 

Chandra-giri, a town of Mysore, i. 295w 

, a town and river of Canara, ii. 21 2 

213. 

Chandra-gupti, or Chandra-gnli, ii. 376. 

Chandramauam, the lunar year of the Hindus. 
See Calendar of Mysore. 

Chandya, ii, 323. 

Chaxitra, a legendary tale, i. 477. 

Charity, i. 225. 

Charavaka, a sect of Hindus. See Sarvaka. 

Chatrakal (or Chitteldroug) a principal city of 
Mysore, ii. 437. 

■ rayada or Subayana, a division of 

the Mysore kingdom, formerly a principality. 
See appearance of the country. Rajas of 
Chatrakal. i 55. 

Cbaturam, a kind of inn. See Accommodation 
for travellers. 

Cbaudeswari, one of the deities called Saktis, i. 
181. 

Chei, a land-measure, i- 436. 

Cbeuapattana or Cbinapatam, a consideraUa 
town of Mysore, i. 36, 102, 411. 

Cbensa-carir, a rude tribe or caste of Tamuls, i. 
5, 116. 

Cbera, a country in Hindu Geography, i. 418, 
419, 429, 455. 

Cherical, a principality of Malabar. See Coluta- 
•ada. 

, a district of Malabar, ii. 197. 

Chericnl lands granted for the support of the 
Rajas of Malabar, ii. 60, 66, 130. 

Cheiuman Fermal, first monarch of Malayala, 
ii. 51, 82, 105. 

Cherupalchery, a village of Malabar, ii. 110. 

Chica balapura, a town of Mysore. See Balapura. 

Chica-bayU-caray, ii. 453. 

Chicama, a female deity of the Hindus, i. 380, 
390. 

Chica Nayakana Hully, a town of Mysore, i. 326. 

Chiefs of castes among the Hindus, i. 55, 166, 
177, 181. ii. 14, 38, 39. See each caste for the 
particulars of their duty and authority. 

Chingali, or chain, a measure of length. See 
Chain. 

Chinna, a village of Hysor^ i. 340. 

Chiuna-mali, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 7. 

Chin’ nhihysu’ durga, a fortress of Mysore,! 
304. 

Chin’-raya-pattana, ii. 485. 

Cbitrakara, a caste who make furniture, L 177. 

Chitteldroog, ii. 437. 

Chola, a town in the south of India. See Shola. 

Choni, a kind of pulse- See Dolichos catsjang. 
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Choultry, a name given by the Engli'^h to various 
Hindu buildings. See Inn, Mandapam, Tany 
pundal. 

Choutar. one of the petty Rajas of Tulava, ii. 
246, 254. 

Chowa, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 176. 
Chowgaut. See Shavaoadu, a town of Malabar. 
Christians, ii. 81, 93, 129, 203, 217, 219 245, 334. 
Chncri or Chucrutu, an imaginary money. See 
Cautery I’aeoda. 

Chuncoa Muttia, ii. 343. 

Chnrmar, a general name for slaves in Malabar. 
See Slave.s. 

, also a caste of slaves. See Foliar, 

Cicer arietinuio, L. a kind td pulse, i- 254, 259, 
282, 364, 365. 402, 466. 407. ii. 34, 407, 426, 
515. 

Cinnamon, ii. 187. 

Climate, effect of on the health, i. 34, 221, 371, 
372, 434, 455, 4t)3, 4Su. ii. 45, 107, 112, 194, 
277, 390, 441, 466, 484. 

Close, Colonel, resident at the Court of Mysore, 
i 41, 46, .54, 355. 

Cobri, the dried kernel of the coco-nut. See 
Cocoa. 

Cochi, or Cochin, a principality of Malayala, ii. 

52, 79, 83. 110, 156. 

Cochineal, ii. 479. 

Cocos nocifera, L., or coco nut palm, its cultiva- 
tion, fruit, inspissated juice, and wine, i. 107, 
160, 289, 316, 327, 470. ii 64, 87, 99, 128, 
138, 147, 159, 174, 192, 193, 198, 202, 237, 
240, 274, 296, 306, 307, 502, 

Codda panna, a palm. See Corypba. 
tJodeal Buudar. See Mangalore. 

Cod-imudi, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 13. 

Codra, a kind of corn. See Fanicum miliaceum. 
Coduga, a principality between Mysore and 
Malabar. See Coorg. • 

Coduganar, ii. 436. 

Coduwully, a village of Malabar, ii. 145. 

Coffee, ii. 187. 

Coicular, a caste of weavers, i. 457, 471, 474. 
Coimbetore, a province. See Appearance of the 
country, and Chap. IX, X. 

, a town, i. 463. 

Coins,!. 88, 436, ii. 16,25, 54, 18.3, 219, 381. 
See Bacri, Cash, Casmi, Dub, Fanam, Jasri, 
Kizri, Mnhur, Pagoda, Paissa, Rupee, Tarruni. 
Coir, a kind of cordage. See Cocos. 

Colaga, a measure of grain, i. 90, 252, 287. 

land, a land measure, i. 258, 286. 

Colangodu, a town of Malabar, ii. 49, 

CMar, a town of Mysore, i. 192. 

Cold. See Weather. 

Ctde^ala, a town of Mysore annexed to Coimbe- 
te(e,L 403. 

a town of Malabar, See Calicut. 

Coi% 0 * CoQu, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos 

CoKi^mAt, a pincipality of Malabar, and its 
iSmt eommonty called Cherical, and Coiastry 
Kaja^a. 170, 191, 192, 194, 209, 211, 


Comarapeca, .Sndras, of Kankana descent, ii. 329. 
Comatigaa, a c.a3te of Hindus who are traders and 
pure Vaisyas, i. 179. 

Combara, a river of Canara, ii. 292. 

Commerce. See Fairs, Markets. State of at the 
following places. 

Eailurii, ii. 479. 

Bangalore, i. 137, 143, 147, 150, 151,152. 
Bideruni, ii. 388. 

Calicut, ii. 140. 

Cauanore, ii. 194, 198. 

Canara, southern district, ii. 203, 242, 245, 
262. 


northern district, ii. 305, 325, 337. 

Caudhully, i. 415. 

Coimbetore. i. 471. 

Colar, i. 209, 210. 

Cotay buttay, li 186. 

Mr. Coward's districts of Malabar, ii. 162. 
Davana-Giri, ii. 432, &c. 

Dod.i Balapura, i. 246. 

Gubi, i. 315. 

Mr. Hodgson’s disWct of Malabar, ii. 198. 
Honawera, li. 297, 305. 

Irvenaad, h. 186. 

Hari-hara, ii. 422. 

Kaveri pui a, i. 422, 423. 

Palighat, ii. 59. 

Panyani, ii. 102. 

Priya Patt.ana, i. 372. 

Sagar, ii. 3S0. 

Satimangalam, i. 456. 

Sedasiva-ghur, ii. 325. 

Seringapatam, i. 47. 

Siligutta, i. 227. 

Sira, i. 288. 

Soonda, ii. 359, 372. 

Tellicheiry, ii. 177. 

Vadacurray, ii. 168. 

Mr. Wye’s districts in Malabar, ii- 129. 
Company’s Pagoda, Hun, or Varaha. See Star 
Pagoda. 

Rupee. See Madras. 

Concubine. See Cutiga, Hadra, Jatybiddai 
Conima, a female deity of the Hindus, i. 464 
Conjeveram, a town. See Kunji, 

Convolvulus Batatas, L. an esculent root, ii. 213. 
Coorg or Codoga, a principality between 

and Malabar, whose chief is called the Vir 
Raya. i. 357, 358, 359, 372, 374, 376, 387-11- 
182, 183, 215, 246, 247, 250. 

Copra, dried kernel of the Coco-nut. See Cocoa 
Coragoru, Cora war, or Corar, a rude tnbe « 
Tulava, ii. 269, 271. 

Coral, abundance, of. ii. 296. 

Coramas, a low caste of Kamata, L 174- 
Cordage of the Agave or Aloe. See Agave. 

Aletris nervosa. See Aletris. 

Cordage of the Cordia, i. 131. 

Cordage of the Crotolaria, Sun, or India hemp. 
See Crotolaria. 

coco-nut husk, or Coir. See Cocoi 

■ ■ ' — Hibiscus cannabinus. See Hibiscus 
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Corn. Cnlmiferons plants cultivated for food. See 
Cynosurus Corocanu.s. 

Holcus sorphum, spicatus. 

Paniciim italicum, miiiaoeum, millare. 
Paspalum frumentaceum, pilosum. 

Eice. 

Wheat. 

Zea Mays. 

Cornwallis, Marquis, his invasion of Mvsore, i. 
40, 96, 11.9, 134, 229, 239, 250, 251, 327, 337, 
356, 395, 396, 406, 412, 413. ii, 294. 

Conun, a kind of canal for watering the country. 
See Canal. 

Corveea exacted by Tippco, i. 393. 

Corypha umbraculifera, L. a palm, ii. 1 48. 
Cosmography of the Hindus, ii. 255, 260. 

Coss, an itinerary measure. See Hardary, Hona- 
livully. 

Cossumba, a dye. See Cartharaus. 

Cotay-huttay or Cotiote, a principality and dis- 
trict of Malabar, i. 3,69, 382. ii. 145, 146, 156, 
170, 183, 184, 185. 

Cotton plant and wool, i. 27, 141, 262, 285, 400, 
428, 444, 466, 467, 473. ii. 5, 11, 19, 28,34, 
37, 122, 170, 187, 198, 422, 427, 446. 

manufacture,!. 27,14.1, 14S, 150, 151, 

152, 227, 316, 373, 456, 472. ii. 60, 139, 422. 
Cotuoadu, a kind of cultivation in hilly countries. 
See Hills. 

Covil, a Hindu temple. See Temple. 

\ Coward, Mr., a collector in Malabar, ii. 153, 158. 

Cowldurga, ii. 399. 

j Cowries, a small -hell used as money, i. 317, 373, 

1 437. ii. 54, 288. 

( Credulity. See Brahman, Cani, Cuuian, Nucaru, 

! ■ i. 325, 335, 404, 408 409. ii. 53, 54, 218. 

! Crocodiles, i. 449. ii. 97. 

Crops, rotation or succession of, i. 63, 71, 86, 
j 443, 444, 467 ii. 35, 74. 

; Crotolaria jnncea, a plant used for cordage and 

coarse cloth, its cultivation and manufacture, 
i. 157, 202, 448, 454. 

Crystal rock, i 411. ii. 17. 

^ Cttbbarh, a caste of Karnata containing labour^rrf, 

I and called also Besta, i. 311. 

! Cufcha Seer, a weight. See Weights, Seer. 

! Cudagu, or reaping hook, i. 61. 

I Cudera Canavay, ii. 4.55. 

I Cudian jn Malabar, a tenant at rack-rent, ii. 64, 

I 66, 67, 109, 119, 153, 163, 173. 

^ Cudu, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos biflorus. 

Culam, a kind of tank, for supplying drink. See 
Water. 

Cull, ^ evil I5^t, ii 152, 154. 

CdinMiia^ia,oDeof ike deities called Saktis, ii.247. 
CnUiBii%ay, a dry measure of Canara, ii. 221. 

I CulH^ a kind of pulse. See Dolichos biflorus. 

j Cultivation. See Appearance of the country, 

I Cordage. Com, Garden, tlills. Oil, Hantotions, 

Pulse. Sugar, andii 370. __ ■ 

Culy, a land measure, i. 4, 435. ii 26. 

, , or pole, a tneasnre of length, i 4, 46.5. 

Cumhharn, a caste containing potters and dyers, 
i 191, 312. 


Cumlies, or Indian blankets. See Wool, and ii. 432. 
Cumly, a town and principality of^anara ii 2l 3 
214, 215. ■ ’ 

Cumri, a kind of cultivation earned on upon the 
hills of Canara. See Hills. 

Cumti, a town of Haiga, ii 307, 

Cunabi, a Mussulmau term for farmers of the 
Sudra caste. See Woculigas. 

Cuncheny, dancers, musicians, and prostitutes. 

See Prostitutes, and i. 9, 213, 343, 475. ii. 8 322 
Cunian, a low caste of Malabar, containing itro- 
logers, jugglers, and the like. See Cani, ii. 176 
239. ’ 

Cunsa, a caste in Earnata of Sudras, who are cul- 
tivators, i 242. 

Cuntay, a hoe drawn by oxen. See Hoe. 

Curnum, register or accomptant of a manor in 
Mysore. See Shanaboga. 

Curry, an Indian dish, i 65. 

Curtnr, title of the sovereign of Mysore. See 
Eaja of Mysore. 

Curubaru, a caste containing shepherd.s, i 274 
312, 389. ii. 3, 40, 433. ' ’ 

, Cad, a rude tribe of Mysore, i. 381. 

, Handy (or Cumly) Curubaru, ii. 435 

, Malaya, or Betta, another rude tribe 

i 381. ’ 

Curumbalun, a tribe of Malabar. See Catalan. 
Cnrumbar, a kind of sheep. See Sheep, 
Curumbara, a district of Malabar, li. 146,153, 156. 
Customs of the natives, such as burial, drinking, 
eating, maiTiage, worship, and the like, will be 
found under the different castes respectively. 
Custom-houses, and revenue. See Duties, and i. 
27, 139, 141, 210, 416, 423, 474. ii. 17, 127, 
243, 337, 432. 

Cut. See Terra Japonica. 

Cutaki, a village on the western Ghats, ii. 345, 
Cutichatun, a deity of the Hindus, ii. 154. 

Cutigaa, widows or divorced women who marry 
again, and their descendants, i. 274, 299, 375. 
ii. 435. See .also each caste for its customs con- 
cerning them. 

Cattay Mal.alawadi, a town of Mysore, i. 356. 
Cutlery, a kind of weavers who pretend to be of 
the Ksfaatriya caste, i. 147. 

Cuttii, a weight, i. 400. 

Cutty, a tree surrounded by a terrace tor the 
repose of travellers, ii. 247. 

Cutwal, an officer who has charge of the police 
in a large town, i, 288. 

Cycae circinalis, L. a kind of palm, ii. 136. 

Cycle of sixty years, iu 486. 

, of a thousand years, ii. 56. 

Cynosnrus enrocanua, L. a kind of com. See Hills, 
cultivation on, i. 68, 69, 70, 199, 205, 260 ,279, 
280, 283, 364. 391, 403, 467. ii. 5, 12, 26. 252, 
368, 407, 502, 508. 509. 

Cyprinns, three spttcies of, described, ii. 441. 
Cytisus cajan, L. a kind of pulse, i. 70, 261 , 262 
26.5, 283, 414, 445, 446. ii. 1 1, 28, .34, 170, 252. 
Dalawai, a prime minister; also rbii f of one of 
the branches of the Mysore family. See Kajaa 
of Mysore. 
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Dwbmui, a name for the chief ofBoer of revenue 
•nd police in*a district, i. 186. 

Dancers. See Cuncheny. 

Dan’ Nayakana Cotay, a town of Coimbetore, i. 
460. 

Danya, a carminative seed, ii. 5. 

Daraporam, or Dharma-puram, a town of Coim- 
betore, ii. 24. 

Daray, a hard stony soil, i, 25, 57. 

Daseri, a religions profession among Hindus, ii. 

169, 217, 235, 332. 

Date, wild. See Elate sylvestris. 

Davana-giri, a town in the Chatrakal Rayada, if. 
431. 

Deception, curious i. 17. 

Demon. See Muni. 

Denkina-cotay, a district of the Bara-mahal. ii. 
504.- 

Denkina-cotay family, ii. 504. 

Depopulation. See Appearance of the Country, 
Natives i. 113, 239, 390. ii. 8, 41 , 189, 190. 
Desas in Hindu geography, means countries : 
Bharata-khanda, or the world known to Hindus, 
contains 56 Desas, ii. 21. 

Desa, in .Malabar, means a collection of scattered 
houses composing a small district or rnauor, ii. 
54. 

Deva, or Devata, a daemon or spirit, good or bad, 
i. 381. ii. 258. 

Devangas, Canara orKarnata, a caste of weavers, 
i. 148, 170, 291, 459, 472. 

Telinga, a caste of weavers. See Jadar. 

i 148, 171, 245, 458. 

Deva-kara, ii. 333. 

Deva Rayas, dynasty of, ii. 531. 

Devastanaro, lands granted for the support of 
temples. See Religious Establisbments. 

Devils supposed to possess men, i 325. ii. 218. 
Dewan, chief minister in eome Indian govern- 
ments. See Pumea. 

Dhall, a kind of pulse. See Cytisns. 

Dhana, a religious ceremony performed for the 
remission of sin, and accompanied by gifts, i. 
220,392. 

Dhan-murry, a name for low land in Malabar. 
See Low land. 

Dharma, gifts bestowed on religious men, i. 375. 

&da, a benevolent male deity of the 

Hindus, i. 169, 182. 

Dioscorea or yams, a root cultivated, i. 268, 331- 

ii 173, 235. 

wild, i 381, 415, 462. ii. 77. 

Distemper among honied cattle. See Cattle. 
District. See Taluc. 

Diviners. See Cani. 

Doda Balapora, a town of Mysore. See Balapura. 
Doda Rashy Gnda, ii. 464. 
wild, i 132. 

Dw^os-bifloms L. a kind of pulse, i 73, 199, 
865, 383, 365, 403, 428, 444, 449. ii 5, 
»r»% 84, 231, 232, 328, 368, 408, 409, 428, 
446; m, 510. 

■'^tflang L. a kind of pulse, i 64, 443, 
it. 34,7^86. 


Dolichos Lablab L- a kind of pulse, i. 70 261 
265, 283, 414, 443, 446. U. 5, 1 1, 28, 34, 34, 77, 
252. 

Donay, a cavity in a roek containing a suppfy of 
water, i 1 1 3. 

Donigar, Mussulman term for a shepherd. See 
Curubaru, 

Doray-guda, an iron mine in Mysore, i. 318, 321. 

Dravada, or Dravida, a nation of Hindus, ii. 265. 

a country in the south of India, ii. 

265. 52-3. 

Dress of the Hindus, i. 144, 213. ii 54. See. 
Rings. 

Drill, an implement of agriculture, i. 199, 261. 

Drink, See water, and each caste, respectrog its 
customs concerning drink. 

Drought, prevalent in India, i. 193, 296, 318, 
463. ii. 5, 6, 9. 

Drugs, i 116, 141. ii 42. 

Drummoud, Mr., a collector in Malabar, ii 82, 
84, 88, 92. 

Dry-fleld, or Pyr A rumba, or Pun ji, in the east- 
ern side of the Peninsula, land which does 
not receive an arti6ciai supply of water, 
analogous in some degree with the Highland 
of the western coast, i. 57, 68, 198, 260, fflS, 
364,466. ii. .5, 1), 19, 28, 33, 407, 414,440, 
443, 476, 478, 496, 508, 522. 

Dry-grains produced on Dry-field or High-Iani 
See these two articles. 

Dub, a copper coin, called Dudu in Mysore, and 
Paissa by the Mussulmans. 

single, i 88, 209, 252, 372, 437. i 

220 . . . 

• double, Dod’ D udn, or Du' Paissa, t 

88 . 

Dubashies of Madras, ii. 528. 

Dudu, a copper coin. See Dub. 

Duma, ii ^2. .. 

Dumawutty. one of the deities called Saktis, n- 
214. 

Dundia, an insurgent chief, i 94, 440. . 

Durgama, one of the deities called Saktis, i. 217. 

Diities levied on artists, keepers of eatHe, raw 
tribes, shopkeepers. See also Benichavaol, 
Customs, Iron Mines, Lac, Poll tax, Stam^ 
Steel, i 155, 191, 234, 312, 332, 400, 474. n. S, 
42, 76, 112. „ ... 

Dyeing, art of, i 145, 148. ii. 184. See al» WP? 
Carthamus, Gunti Bern, Indigo, Lac, MmHB* 
Patunga, Popli, Tundn, Tulmeric. 

Bdamavany, a river of Canara, ii 277. 

Edangally, dry measure, ii 55, 84, 199. 

Eddagai a division and caste of HIndns. B*» 
Hindu and Madigam. 

Ejaln, a kind of Palm. See Elate. 

Einam, a title given, of the piests callrf Jsi®w 
mas. See Jangama. 

Einnru, a village of Canara, ii, 2S3. 

Ejumppa, a mMe deity of the Hindus, i 381- 

Ekangi, a kind of reUgious mendicants, *• 

226. . _ . 

Elate sylvestris L. a palm much used iB IB®*’ 
its juice and extract, i. 37, 38, 272. ii 466. 
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Elephants, i. 370, 373, 377, 380. 381, 387, 390. 

U.41, 46, 78. 

Ellady-caray, ii. 4.62. 

Emma Dbarma Raja, a deity of the llinduB, ii. 
218. 

Enara, land granted free of rent, especially for 
the support of religion. See Religious Estab- 
lishments, ii. 38, 519. 

Enama, a plant cultivated for oil. See Sesamnm. 
Eraof the Kali yugam, i. 160, 430. ii. 280. 

Parstsu Rama, ii. 56. 

Salivahauam, i. 160, 430- ii. 221, 280. 

Vicrama, ii. 280. 

Yudishtara, ii. 280. 

Eray, a kind of tank for watering the Belds. 
See Reservoir. 

- " ■ — bumi, a rich black soil,!. 57. 

Eriligaru, a rude caste or tribe, i, 115, 462. 
Erim-panna, a kind of palm. See Caryota. 
Estates, value of, in Haiga, ii. 299, 304. 
Euphorbium, a kind or family of plants. See 
Fences. 

Exaggeration, oriental, i. 360. ii. 195. 

Exchange, or Batta. See Money. 

Exports. See Commerce, Customs, and il 337, 
&e. 359, 373. 

Fables. See Credulity. • 

Face of the country. See Appearances. 

Fairs, i. 27, 315, 448. 

Fallow in agriculture, i. 443. ii. 35, 73. 

Famine, i. 271, 277, 297, 318, 337, 406, 448. ii. 
124, 136, 149. 

Fanam, a gold ooin. See Cantery, Gopaly, Sul- 
tany, Vir’ Raya. 

- - ' ■ a silver coin. See Madras, Malabar. 

Farm belonging to the Btijas, ii. 383. 

Farmers or cStivatora, their condition. See 
Cudiaa, Tacavy, t 185, 207, 208, 367, 370, 421. , 
441. ii. 24, 32, 67, 68, 141, 22.5, 226, 273. 

Farms, extent, i. 84, 85, 270, 288, 367, 441. ii. I 
33, 68, 153, 227, 298, 370, 397. 425, 444, 601, 
520. 


-rent. See Rent, 
-stock. See Stock, 
-tenures. See Tenures. 


Fasts of the Hiadus in commemoration of their 
deceased parents- See Amavasya, Malapaksha, 
Parents, Tithi, i 161, 338. 

Fatab-petta, ii. 382. 

Fences, i. 39, 364, 387. 

Agave vivipara L., i. 24,37. 

CssMlpfaiia lacexans, Roxb. MSS., i. 25. 
KnAotMamaDtiquomm, L., i. 39, -387, ii-L 
— — — — timealU, I*, i- 24, 106, 330, 
887. 


Jatri^lia eoreas, h., t 35, 106. 

HinarMS, i. 26, 39. 

Mnlu Kilivay, a hind of thorn, ii. 8. 
Stone, i 422. 

peringy-petta, a village of Canuw, ii. 24.5. 
Feriugy-petta Pagoda, Hun. or Varaha, a gold 
coin See Porto Novo Pagoda, 

Ferries, i. 376, 389, 396, 405, ii. lOl, 111, 138. 


ix 

Fertility not to be estimated by the increase on 
the seed, i. 286. 

, of various places. See the various 

articles cultivated for their produce in differ- 
ent soils. 

Fever, ii. 433, 438, 450, 506. 

Fish, ii. 275, 441. 

, their eggs very tenamous of life, ii. 439. 

Flute-player to the king, hereditary, ii. 400. 
Fodder, i. 395, H. 6. 128, 241.252. 

Hay, ii. 128, 241 
Grass, i. .395, ii. 75. 

Husks. See Cytisus. * 

Straw. See each kind of com and pulse 
for the nature of its straw. 

Food. See each caste for its customs respecting 
this. 

Forage. See Fodder. 

Forests of Animalaya, ii, 45, 46, 49. 

, Canara. 

, Coimbetore, i 447, 456, 461. Sea Ani- 
malaya. 

Ghats, eaatern, i. 17, 406, 413. Western ii, 

344, 347. 

Hiiga, ii. 313. 

Eankana, ii. 330. 

Eamata, ii. 342. 

Malabar, U. 76, 77, tl2, 158, 184, 197. 

See Animalaya. 

- ■■ ■ Mysore, central, i. 34, 35, 36, 123, 12S, 
126. 

western, i. 373, 376. 

Nagara Rayada, it 401, 402. 

Soonda, it 359. 

renter or keeper, an officer of revenne iu 

Mysore, t 271, 373, 412, ii. 42. 

Forests cleared away, ii. 254. 

Fortified island, it 297. 

Forts, various kinds, t 10, 22. 

Fruit, t 82, 330, 427, 462, 470, it 89, 122. 
Funerals. See each caste for its customs. 
Gajiua-guta, a hill in Mysore producing minerals, 
t 325. 

Game, t 117, 380, it 97. 

Ganagarn, a <sute containing oR-maker^ i. 159. 
See also Jotypbanada. 

Ganapafyam, a rel%ioassectofBindns,i. 99, 344. 
Qanesa, or Oaneswara, a deity of the Hindus, i. 

24, 35, 171, 233. ii. 280. 

Ganga-raia, bis city and history, i. 409. 

QaugawaU river, ii. 322, 353. 

Ganges river, ii. 22. 

Gardena in general, in opposition to fields, and 
termed in native aecoupta, Bagait, Tota, and 
Pamm, i. 57, 76, 278, 467. ii. 64, 354. 

•, Betleleat See Bper Betel. 

, Flower, i. 38. 79. 

, Kitchen, or Tarkari, t 28, 204, 227, 

236, 24«, 266, 333, U$, 47 0. it 5, 17, 28, 89, 
122, 173, 2.33, 261, 510. 

, palm, or orchanls and plantothins. See 

Arecs, Cocoa, Borassus, Plantations, Musa, 
Aitocarpus, PifMT nisirum, i. 78, 106, 267, 338, 
430, S-W, 367, 396. ¥ 6, ii. .307. 
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Garden, public, i. 16, 31, 50. 

Garlic, ii. 512. 

Garse, a weight. See Weights, i. 4 

Garaopa, ii. 293, 297. 

Garuda, a mythological eagle of the Hindus, i.347. 

Garuda giri, ii. 467. 

Gaudai or Qaur, chief officer of a village or 
manor in Mysore, or Karnata, i. 56, 85, 187, 
207, 269, 338, 340, 355, 367, 396, 406, 439. 

Gaukama, ii. 316. 

Gauly, a person who sells milk, i. 80. 

Gannda, called also Munigar, chief officer of a 
manor in the countries where the Tamnl lan- 
guage prevails, i. 439, 441. 

Gavada, a day’s journey. See Measures of Length. 

Gaynicara, a tenant in Tulava, ii. 225, 240. 

Ghats, or passes, applied peculiarly in southern 
India, to those which lead up from the low- 
country, towards the sea, and N. Pennar river 
to the table land, in the centre of the Penin- 
sula, i. 17, 416, 418, 421. ii. 112, 150, 343. 

Ghee, butter preserved by boiling. See Butter. 

Ghenasu-guli, ii. 382. 

Ghentalu, a kind of corn. See Holeus spicatus. 

Ghosts, superstitious fear of, ii. ISO- 

Gilding, false, i. 51. 

Gingefi oil. See Sesamum. 

Ginger, i. 480. ii. 43, 122, 135, 159, 261. 

Glass, and glass-ware, i. 102. ii. 459, 460. 

Goalaru, a caste who rear black-cattle, i. 297, 303. 

Goat, i. 83, 114, 302, 303. ii. 2, 76, 242. 

Godi Juvi, a kind of wheat. See Wheat. 

Gola, a treasurer, i. 440. 

Gold dust, ii. 116. 

Gollaru, or GoUawanlu, a caste who transport 
money, i. 241. 

Gomasta, an agent, i. 440. 

Gomuta Raya, one of the Jain deities, ii. 111. 
259, 260, Image of, 488. 

Goni, or Indian hemp, and sack cloth. See 
Crotolaria. 

Qopaly, Hana, Falam, or Fanam, a gold coin, 
i. 436. 

Gopi-chitty, ii. 330. 

Gorippa, a male deity of the Hindus, I. 234. 

Govay. See Gassuvium. 

Graham, Capt., the collector at Krishna-giri, ii. 
524. 

Grain, manner of preserving it. See each kind 
of corn and pulse, also i. 62. ii. 70, 302, 394, 
422. 

, price of, ii. 443. 

Grama, a village or manor, the lowest territorial 
division in Mysore, i, 208. ii. 485. 

— — — , or Gramam, is also peculiarly applied 
to manors, bestowed in charity on Brahmans, 
L 56, ii. 64, 270. 

Ozanite, 3 kind of rock, i. 12, 18, 36, 91, 113, 
126, 335, 352. ii. 78, 116, 129, 249, 263, 264. 

3 town of Mysore, i. 314. 

Gaiada, a female deity of the Hindus,!. 320, 32S. 
a temple of the Brahmans, ii. 254, 259, 292. 

Qo&y, Siamibo^ or Sheristadar, register of a 
tewietesdled Hobly, in Mysore, i. 187. 


Guides, i. 4.63. ii. 215. 

Gujah, a measure of length, i. 90. 

Gum, produced by various trees, i. 116, 142. 

Gungoma, one of the deities called Saktis, i. 16,1. 

Gungricara, a caste occupied in agriculture, i. 374. 

Gunta, a land measure of Canara, ii. 202, 273. 

Gunti beru, a dye, i, 373. 

Gurjara, a nation of Hindus, ii. 264. 

Gursay, a weight. See Weights, and Garse. 

Guru, (i. e., sage) religious instructor and inspec- 
tor of morals, called also Swamalu, as a title; 
for the customs of each caste respecting their 
Guru, see C.istes, i. 15, 100, 167, 168, 170, 176, 
178, 212, 213, 214. ii. 257, 267, 349. 

Guru Para, a book written by Rama Anuja, ii 
530. 

Guti. See Chandra-giipti. 

Gottimodaly, a Hindu chief of Coimbetore, and 
Saliem, i. 419, 424, 429, 454. 

Oydda cavila. See Forest renter. 

Gytty Varaha, an imaginary money, i. 400. 

Hadra, a kind of concubine, i. 299. See each 
caste for its customs respecting them. 

Haematites, an iron ore, i. 321, 323, 325. ii. 456. 

Bagalawadi, a town of Mysore, and a principality, 
i. 327, 334. 

Haiga, ii. 292, 297. 313, 317. 

Halasu-bully, ii. 498. 

Halepeca Davaru, a caste. See Biluara, ii. 292. 

Haltoray, ii. 483. 

Hana, a gold coin. See Fanam. 

Hanagodu, a town of Mysore, i. 374. 

Hanumanta, a Hindu deity, i, 381. ii. 260, 322, 
455. 

Hany, a dry measure of Canara, ii. 221, 273. 

Hardary Sultany, commonly called Snltany coss, 
an itinerary measure, i. 129, 411, 416. 

, Canter’ Raya, commonly called Can- 

tery coss, i. 129. 

Harica, a kind of corn. See Paspalum frumen- 
taceum. 

Hari-hara, ii. 420. 

Hari-hara family, ii. 284, 321. 

Harris, General, his invasion of Mysore, i. 131» 
277, 353, 396, 400, 406, 415. 

Harrow, i. 69, 196, 199. ii. 71, 300. 

Hartley, Colonel, his invasion of Malabar, ii. 

Harvest, price of produce at Hari-hara, ii- 42i 

Hamlu, a plant cultivated for its oil. See 
Ricimis. 

Haryadika, a place in Canara, ii. 264. 

Hay. See Fodder. 

Hasina, ii. 484. 

Heat. See Weather. 

Hedges. See. Fences. 

Hegada, ii. 307. _ „ 

Heg-ganagarn, a caste containing makers of <»• 
See Joty nagarada. _ 

Hegodn Devana Cotay, a town of Mysore, i. 5®*' 

Hejuru, a village of Mysore, i. 377. 

Hemp, Indian. Ses Crotolaria. 

Heretics. See Hindus. 

Heriuru, ii. 440, 441, &c. 
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Hermits, i. 408. 

Hessaru, a kind of pulse. See Phaaeolus mango. 
High-land, on the western coast, land cultivated 
without being inundated, ii. 63, 64, 72, 86, 
108, 122, 131, 150, 170, 185,2 08, 252. 

Hills, or mountains, i. 12, 372, 404, 412, 422, 
424, 427, 428, 4.54, 462. ii. 311, 376. 

, cultivation on them called Cotu-cadn, 

Cumri, and Ponna, i. 193, 414, 462, 463, 480. 
ii. 77, 170, 185, 198. 252,304,335. 

Hilly region betw sen Colmbetore and Malabar, 
i. 462, 480. ii. 112. 

, Madura, and Travancore, ii. 

42, 50. 

Hindus, or aboriginal natives of India, their 
condition, dispueition, and general manners. 
See Arts, Cosmography, Credulity, Dress, 
Exaggeration, Farmers, Fasts, Guides, Houses, 
Marattahs, Marvellous, Mourning, Murder, 
Obscenity, Ordeal, Parents, Prophecy, Pro- 
stitutes, Servants, Slaves, Succesaiou,»Wage8, 
Weaver s, i. 8, 20, 23, 32, 33, 36, 37, 44, 65, 
93, 96, 178, 179, 181, 188, 190, 238, 249, 295, 
297, 314, 335, .336, 343, 300, 367, 386, 390, 
416,420,422, 426, 430, 435, 441. ii. 3,6,16, 
64,80,94, 106, 124, 125, 134,135, 1S4, 162, 
166, 189, 214, 250, 266. 

— ; customs, particular, such as marriages, 

burials, food and worship. See each caate for 
those respectively belonging to it. 

, division into pure and impure tribes, 

called Panchum Bundum, i. 13, 14, 101, 

; — , division Into sects of the now prevail- 

ing doctrine, and those who follow doctrines 
now esteemed heretical. See Buddhists, 
Ganapatyam, Jainas, Pasbondi, Pundarnm, 
Saivakas, Savaram, Saivam, Sivabbaktaro, Vaisb- 
navam, Yaman^ i. 98, 99, 334, 344. ii. 266. 

— , division into the left and right-band 

sides, or Hddagai, Ballagai, i. 62, 175, 476. ii. 14. 

^,divi8ion into castes or tribes. See Caste, 

and also, Asagaru, Baiadaru, Banijigaru, Bata- 
daru, Baydarn, Bheri, Biluaia, Bilymugga, 
Brahman, Bui, Canicapillay, Chensu, Chitra- 
karu, Comatigas, Coramas, Coragoru, Cubbarn, 
Cumbharu, Cunian, Cunsa, Cattery, Devanll^ 
Eriligam, Ganagam, Goalam, Gollam, Gungri- 
cara, Halepecaa, Idigarn, Jogy, Juty-phanada, 
Eshatriya, Ladaru, Lalignndaru, Madigaru, 
Mala8ir,lfcriayar,Monasn,Machavem, Hucuas, 
Moylar, Nairais, Hairs, Hambuddies, Nona, 
Ptuboa-shalay, PaUi, Fattiau, Panchalas, Par- 
rijor. Foliar, Pondaxtun, Rajputs, Ruddi, Run- 
gara, SMra, Ssraay-shalay, Shayna, gam, Siv* 
su^wyas, SoI%«ni, Sndna, Togutaru, Torearo, 
Totear, Opani, Taingii, Vaishnavam, Vayia- 
lar, Yaytavaii% Whalliara, Woddaru, Wnlisy- 
Ti^as. 

Hircara, a meesenger, an inqpeetor, i. 189, 355. 

Hirigntty, ii. 316. 

Hirtitty, a place in Canara, S. 273. 

Hobly, in Mysore, a subMvision of a district, 
called Taluc, which contains several Gramas, 
or manors, i. ISS. 


HodaUa, ii. 400. 

Hodgson, Mr., (a collector in Malabar, ii. 192, 
196. 

Hoes, band, varions kinds, i. 65, 199, 256, 258. ii. 
71, 232. 

, drawn by oxen, i. 69. 

Hog island, ii. 296. 

Holcus sorghum L., a kind of com, i. 71, 197, 254, 
257, 259, 265, 279, 280, 282, 400, 445, 449, 466, 
467, 469. ii. 5, 11, 19, 28, .34, 425, SIS. 

■ , spicatus L,, a kind of com, i. 72, 201, 

265, 284, 428, 442, 449, 466, 467. ii. 5, 11, 19, 
28, 34, 427, 445. 

Holy water, i. 226. 

Homam, a burnt offering, i. 293. 

Hombalu, a male deity of the Hindus, i. 320. 
Honawera, or Onore, ii. 297. 

, lake, ii. 297. 

Honey. See Bees. 

Homblend, a stone, i. 335, 336. 

Horses, i. 83. ii. 37, 76, 242. 

Horse-gram, Jpulse given tojhorses. See Doliohos 
bidorus. 

Hosso-betta, a town of Canara, ii. 216. 

Hosso dnrgs, a town of Canara, ii. 209. 

Houses, and style of bnilding. See Palace, i. 23, 
45, 50, 423. ii. 16, 54, 101, 136, 271, 468. 

Hubbn Brahmans, ii. 325, 326. 

Hnjiny Swami, U. 385. 

Hulibundu, or grass-rentw, ii. 434. 

Hulledy-pura, ii. 298, et seqq. 

Hullu guru, ii. 498. 

HuUy-bedu, ii. 473. 

Hun, a gold coin, commonly called Pagoda. See 
Pagoda. 

Hnr(lis,l Sir., a collector in Coimbetore, it. 24, 
202, 293. 

HumU, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos biffoma. 
H-nsaeinpoor, a town of Mysore. See Stcany- 
Ptra. 

Huts’ Ella, a plant cnitivated for its oil, i. 75, 
159, 200, 263, 284, 365, 367. it. 368. 

Hyder, late prince or governor of Mysore, Ac. 

I. 134, 208, 229, 355. 358, 455. ii. 38, 52, 65, 
110, 118, 189, 2X0, 219, 242, 249, 254, 297, 
298, 807, 332, 383, 384, 481. 

Hyder.ghar, ii 400. 

Hyder Nagara, a capital city. See Bideruru. 
Ibarabuta, one of the deities called Saktis, ii. 
214. 

Idigaru, a caste which extracts the juice of palm 
trees, i 273. Compare liars, Shanar, Biiuara. 
Ijyataana, chief of a caste of Hindus. See Chief. 
Ikeri, a town and principadity of Karaata, ii. 195. 
209, 213, 217, 218, 249,254, 259, 270, 297. 
376, 379, .380, 381, 3S5. 

Rajahs, ii 289, 879. 

Rays PaddiMi, it. 378. 

-Pagoda Hun, or Varab, a gold coin, i. 8«, 

209, 436. ii. 25, 219, 381. 

Hana, or Fanam, a gold coin, ii, 2!n, 381. 

Imangttia, ii 439. Practice ol swinging faelo« 
idnK ib. Singular tmltivation. rt». 
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Immortality of the soul. See each caste for the 
opinions concerning this, i 311, 313. 

Implements of agriculture. See Agriculture. 

Imports. See Commerce, Customs, &c. ii. 337, 
360, 373. 

Improvements proposed, i. 2, 3. ii, 297, 404, 
517. 

Incantation. See Brahmans, Cani, Nucaru. 

Incarnation, doctrine of, i. 167, 232, 233, 244, 
458. 

Indecent images and obscenity in the Hindu 
temples. See Linga, i. 324, 455. 475, .505. 

Indigo, used as a dye, i. 147, 150, 156, 473. 

prepared from the Pala or Neriura tinc- 

torium, Roxb. MSS-, i. 130, 473. ii. 44, 526. 

Indra, a deity of the Hindus, i. 256. 

Indu, a kind of palm. See Cycas. 

Inhabitants. See Natives, Population. 

Inn. See Accommodation for travellers, and 
Chaturam. 

Inoculation. See Small-pox. 

Inrawanlu, a caste of Telingana. See Idigaru. 

Inscriptions, i. 404, 429. ii. 259, 260, 277, 279, 
28S, 293, 314, 318, 319, 321, 351-, 352, 362, 
412, 413, 421, 474, 484, 485, 488, 525, 526. 

Interest on money, i. 147, 150. ii. 65, 108, 119, 
225, 237. 

Interpreters. See Dubashiea. 

Iron mines and forges, ii. 242, 246. 

of the Mysore Patt.ana rayada, i. 20, 

22, 118, 121, 124, 305, 318, 387. ii. 433, 455, 
&c., 465, 498, 499, 504. 

of Coimbetoie, i. 456, 471. ii. 7,23, 

48. 

of Malabar, ii. 78, 113,15.3, I5S. 

of the Nagara Rayada, ii. 376. 

Irrigation of lands. See Cai-dnmbay, Canal, 
Capily, Chakram, Low-land, Nir’ Aruinba, 
Nir’ gunty, Nurigi, Reservoir, Tay-palUy, Wa- 
tered Lands, Wells, Yatam, i. 2, 57, 132, 194, 
197, 253, 255, 296, 317, 360, .380, 413, 438, 439, 
454,45.5, 467. ii. 1,4, 69, 92,228, 233, 240, 
247, 327, 328, 348, 354, 365, 405, 457, 526. 

Irvenaad, a district of Malabar, ii 184. 

Iswara, a name of the god Siva. See Siva. 

Itica-cullu, a stone used instead of brick. See 
Laterite. 

Jacadeva Rajas, a dynasty of princes in Karnata. 
See Chenapattana. 

Jack, a fruit tree. See Artocarpns. 

Jadar, a caste of weavers. See Devangas, Teliga, 
i. 458, 472. 

Jaghire, land granted as a remuneration for ser- 
vices, with full jurisdiction, i. 391, 448. 

Jagory, the sweet inspissated juice or extract of 
several plants. See Borassus, Cocos, Elate, 
Sog^r-cane. 

Jainas, or Arthitta, a sect of Hindus, now rec- 
koaed heretical. See Rajas of Tulara, i. 100, 
18»,231, 292» 344, 345, 349. ii. 216, 253, 254, 
9S8,%4, 277, 290, 293, 294, 315, 474, 43S. 

JsdiHi Sec Banijigaru. 

Jama gidlii,\ 472, 

JaBol-Aa^pa tOTO of Canara, ii, 250. 


Jambu, a kind of prie.st3, i. 176. 

Janapu. or Indian hemp. See Crotolaria. 
Jangalu, a caste who deal in drugs, i. i>33. 
Jangamas, sacred order among the Sivabhakiara, 
i. 166, 171, 172, 181, 243, 276, 290, 312,313, 
391, 398, 458. 

Jasri, a silver coin, i. 88. 

.Tatropha curcas L., a shrub, i. 35. 

Jatybiddas, coucubiues, and their descendants, 

i. 458. 

Jenigay-holay, i. 437. 

Jennicar, the proprietor of land in Malabar, 

ii. 60. 

Jesuit Missionary at Amboor, ii. 526. 

Jetiga, worship of, ii. 296. 

Jewarry, a kind of corn. See Hoicns sorghum. 
Jinaswara. a deity of the Jamas, ii. 256. 
Jinjnppa, a male deity of the Hindus, i. 299. 
Jiray or Jirigay, a carminative seed, i. 260. ii. 5. 
Jogies, a caste of dealers in drugs. See Jangalu. 
Jola, a Jrind of corn. See Holcus sorghum. 
Jonalii, a kind of corn. See Holcus sorghum. 
Joty-nagarada, or Joty-phauada Ganagaru, a caste 
of oil-makers, i. 176. 

Kala Bharava, a terrific male deity of the Hindus, 
i. 222, 241, 312, 389. 

Kalikantaraa, a female deity at Imangula, ii. 440. 
Kali or Kalima, a female deitv of the Hindus. 

See Parvati also i. 175. ii. 39, 45- 
Kali-y Ilgam, an era and age of the world. See 
Era. 

Kameswara matara, ii. 318. 

Kankana, a country and its inhabitants, ii. 139, 
216,322. 

KanyH-pura, a town of Canara, ii. 213. 

Kapmi, a river of Mysore, i. 389, 394. 
Kari-ghaf, ii. 495. 

Karmagiida, ii. 325. 

Karnata, the i)eople and language of one of the 
divisions in Hiudu geography, which occupies 
the centre of the Peninsula, i. 418, 422, ii. 264, 
274, 343. 

Desam, ii. 342 

Kasha, chief town of a district, i. 191. 

Kaveri, a river. See Cavery. 

— • pnra, a town of Coimbetore, i 422. 

ghat, a pass between Coimbetore 

and Mysore. See Ghats. 

Kauadini, a river of Mysore, i. 394 
Kellamangalam, ii. 506. 

Kemodu, an ore so called, ii. 464. 
Kempu-bumi, a rich red soil, i. 57. . 

Kerala, the west coast of the Peninsula, w 
people and language vulgarly called Malayala. 
See Malayala. , 

Kerit Ram Raja, profier title of the Ku^ “ 
Travancore. See Travaneore. 

Kevir, a kind of corn. See Gynosurus. 

Kilidi. See Ikeii. 

Kingara, a village of Mysore, i. 33. ' 

Kira Maneswara, a temple in Canara, it. 

Kirigavil, ii. 497- 

Kizri, a silver coin, i. 83. 
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Krishna, adeity cf the Hindus, i 241, 342, 455. 

Eayaro, ii. 535. 

bumi, a kind o£ rich soil, i, 57, 467. 

a river bounding the Peninsula on the 

north. 

Baja Pagoda, Hun, or Varaha, a gold 

coin, ii. 2 19. ^ 

giri, ii 524. 

Kshatriya, the second in rank o{ the pure tribes 
of Hindus. See Rajput, Ladaru, Cbitrakaru, 
i. 177^79, 180, 210, 231. ii. 51, 258. 

Eabetra, a pilgrimage where the ceremony is 
performed by land, ii. 23. 

Kudali, a village of the Ifagara Rayada, ii. 411, 
412. The natives inhospitable. 

Kndali, a kind of hoe. See Hoe. 

Kunda-pura, a town of Cauara, ii. 274, 

Kunji, a town near Madras, i. 8. ii. 528. 
Kutiporara, a place in Malabar, ii. 163. 

Labour, price of. See Wages. 

hours of, ii. 445. 

Lac, and manner of procuring it, i. 117> 129, 
238, 271, ii. 197,469. 

use of it as a dye, L 146. 

Lacadive islands near the coast of Malabar, ii. 
193. 

Lacor, a town of Mysore i, 1 89. 

Ladaru, a caste from Northern India, i. 292. 
Lakshmana tirta, a river of Mysore, i. 354, 374. 
Lali gundaru, a caste, i. 242. 

Lands, division of, ii. 424. 

Ijand tax, called Negadi in Malabar and Sbista 
in Cauara, ii. 65,66, 74,85, 88, 89, 108, 118, 
119, 124, 126, 128, 13.3, 138, 141, 143, 144, 
150, 158, 159, 161, 163, 173, 174, 192,193, 
197,209, 212, 225, 226, 243, 261, 263, 273, 
287, 299, 370. 

Languages. See Andhra, Canarese, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Malabar, Malaysia, Sanskrit, Tamul, | 
Telinga, ii. 20. 524. 

Laterite, or brick.stone, an indurated clay found 
on the west side of the Peninsula, ii. 116> 
129, 197, 249, 264, 376, 381. 

Lease-holder. See Cndian, Gaynicara, iL 89, 
124, 173, 225, 263. 

Leather manufacture, i. 158. - 

Left-hand side, division, or Eddagai among the 
natives. See Hindu. 

Leopard, or panther, killed, ii. 436. 

Leprosy, i. 33. 

Lime and lime stone, i. 21, 29, 30, 91, 323, 32/, 
336, 421, 443. fi. 7, 23, 30, 296. 

Ltnga, an Indecent form under which only the 
gM Svn fo wmdiipped, i 165. 

UmmU /iv LaHahnatarn. a sect who worship 
the cairyfag it tied to their necks. 

Banijigara, PamdiMa, Svabbaktaru, Jangani^ 
Sarvakt, Corubaro, Itevangs, Shaynagum, i. 
231, 313, 368, 4m. 

Lathomarga, a kind of Hay, L 333 328. 

Lloyd, Capt, ii. 383. 

Locusts, 1. 39, 95- , , • , 

Lokika, a Brahman who pursues tna business oi 
the world- See Brahmau, 


Lol Sing, a noted robber, ii. 345. 

Lovadika, a Brahman who occupies himself in 
worldly affairs. See Brahman. 

Low-land on the western coast of India, such as 
baa a sufBcient supply of water to enable the 
farmer to inundate it fur cultivation, analogous 
to the Nip ammba of Mysore and the Nunji 
of Coimbetore, ii. 63, 64, 69, 75, 84, 108, 117, 
120, 142, 147, 150, 154, 158. 169. 184, 197, 
1 99, 202, 228, 232, 234, 245, 260, 390. 

Lubbay, or Lnbbaymar, an Arabian colony, in 
India. See Moplay. 

Lumbadies, a kind of ruffians who supply camps 
with grain, i. -39 1, 395, 406, 412, 415, 417, 419, 
421, 422, 605. 

Lunar-year. See Calendar of Mysore. 

Mabucullu, a river of Cauara, ii. 274. 

Mackey land, ii. 478. 

Macleod, Major, a collector of Coimbetore, 5. 
426, 427, 436, 439, 440, 461. ii. 14, 293. 

Madana Mada, a village of Mysore, i. 325. 

Madhu-giri, a town of Mysore, i. 250. 

Madigarn, a caate, i. 175. 

Madigheshy, a town of Mysore, L 295. 

Madras, a capital city of India, properly called 
Chinapatana, i. I . 

Rupee, a silver coin, i. 88, 252, 372, 437. 

ii. 54, 219. 

Panam, a silver coin. Double, or My la, 

i. 437. 

, Single, or Shina, 

i. 437. 

Madnal, or Madua, a great Hindu doctor, ii. 265. 

, a sect established by him. See Brah- 


mans. 


Madugeswam, a temple of S^ionda, ii. 362. 

Madu Linga Butta, a Hindu antiquary, ii. 362. 

Madnra, a town and principality in the south 
of the Peninsula. See Trimula Nayaka, i. 429, 
455, 460, 464. ii. 20, 37. 

Magadi, or Mageri, a town of Mysor^ i. 123. 

Mahaboleswara, an image of Siva, ii. 316. 

Maha Rajas of Madura, Tanjore, and Coim- 
betore, iL 533. 

Maharashtra, a nation of India. See Marattahs. 

Mahasura, a capital city of Kamata, called by 
Europeans, Mysore. See M;pore. 

, Asbta gram, a district of Mysore, 

i. 56. 


Mshe, a French settlement on the coast of 
Malabar, iL 168. 

Maiicotsy, a town of Mysore, i- 341, 

Maize, a kind of corp. See Zea. 

Majeio, a description of land in Canara. See 
Low-land, iL 232, 260- 

Malabar, the vulgar name among the English of 
HiHras, for the Tamul language. See Tamul. 

, a province. See Appearance of the 

Country, Chap. XL XII. and Xllf. ii. 51, 
52, 1 10- 

Malab.-ir Fanara, a silver coin, ii. 18-3, 220. 

MaUiswara betta, a hill and temple of Mysore, 
i. 324 
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Malalawady, ii. 5C3. 

Malapaddy, ii. S25. 

Malapaksha, the annual ceremony performed by 
Sudras, in commemoration of their deceased 
parents. See Parents, i. 292. 

Malasir, a rude t^ibe, ii. 76. 

Malavaru, or Malevvars, ii. 373. 

Malawully, ii. 497, 498. 

Malaya Banuru, ii. 418, 419. 

Malaya Curubaru, a rude tribe. See Cnrubarn. 

* Devaru, or Maladeiva, a female deity 

of the Hindus, ii. 97, 155. 

Malayala, a people inhabiting the hills of 
Coimbetore, i. 427. 

, or Malayalam, a country extending 

along the west coast of the Peninsula-, from 
Cape Comorin, to theChaudra-giri river, also its 
people and language, called Kerala in Sanskrit, 
i. 427. li. 50, 51,82, 139, 156, 177, 188,194, 
211 . 

Malayar, a rude tribe inhabiting the hills of 
Canara, ii. 232. 

, a country so called, ii. 475. 

Malingy, a town of Mysore, i. 404. 

Maliwanlu, a low caste of Telingana. See 
Whalliaru, i. 20. 

Mallung, a male deity of the Hindus, ii. 77. 

Managu, or Mana, a weight vulgarly called 
Maund. See Weights, Mauud. 

Manar, a male deity of the Hindus, i. 479. 

Uandapam, a religious building of the Hindus, 
i. 8. 

Manday Gudday, ii. 402. 

Mangalam, a village of Coimbetore, ii. 30. 

Mangalore, a sea-port town of Canara, ii. 217. 

Mangalore river. See Hetrawati. 

Mangoes, ii. 498. 

Manjeswara, a town of Canara, ii. 215, 216, 217- 

Mantram, a form of prayer used by Hindus. 
See Cani, and Cunian, i. 165, 192. 

Manufactures. See Cotton, Cordage, Dyeing, 
Glass, Iron, Leather, Printing, Sackcloth, Salt, 
Silk, SUk and Cotton, Spirituous Liquors, 
Steel, Sugar, Wire, Woollen. 

Bangalore,!. 144, 152. 

Bara-mahal, ii. 505. 

Coimbetore, i. 474. 

Colar, i. 209. 

Davana-giri, ii. 431. 

Lacor, i 189. 

Muteodu, ii. 459. 

Malabar, ii. 60, 163. 

Kagara, ii. 405. 

Priya pattana, i. 373. 

Satimangalam, i. 456. 

Seringapatam, i. 87. 

Silagutta, i. 227. 

Sira, L 290. 

Siriapnra, i. 189. 

Wiuru.i 189. 

condition. See Weavers, Wages. 
m wei^t commonly called Maund. 
See WdtJiti^aund. 


Manure. See Lime, i, 69, 207, 256, 283, 327, 
330, 361, 466. ii. 3, 73, 74, 169, 229, 232, 2.34 
237,304, 328, 361, 397, 410, 425, 447, 479, 62l’. 

Mar, or fathom, i. 435, 466. 

Marattahs, or Maharashtra, called Aray by the 
people of Karnata, a nation of India, their io- 
vasion* of Mysore, i. 261, 295, 296, 317, 326, 
334, 335 , 339, 341, 351, 363, 355, 400,406, 
411, ii. 264, 382. 

Maiima, the deity that inflicts the small-pox, 
one of the Saktis, i. 175, 183, 249, 398. li. 8. 

Maiiti, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 152. 

Markets. See Fairs, i. 13, 86. ii. 29, 79, 106, 
112, 129. 

Marriage, for the customs of the natives on this 
point, see each caste. 

Maruhully, a town of Mysore, i. 390. 

Marvellous, love of in India, i. 462, 

Marulu, a light sandy soil, i. 67. 

Mash, a kind of pulse. See Fhaseolns minimoo. 

Mata, or Matam, a kind of religious building, i 
lOO. ii. 271. 

Mathews, General, ii. 245, 275, 292, 332, 384- 

Matmul, a place in Malabar, ii. 194. 

Mau, a dry measure of Coimbetore. See Candaca. 

, a land measure, i. 465. ii. 4, 26, 41. 

Maund. a weight, i- 89, 135, 209, 252, 288, STZ, 
436, 465. ii. 4, 55, 220, 305. 

Maursusby, and bis sons, kings in India, ii. 268. 

Mausoleum of Hyder’s father, i. 193. 

of Hyder and Tippoo, i 60. 

Maya, a deity of the Hindus. 

Maykay, the long-legged goat of Mysore. See 
Goat. 

Meadows, General, bi.s invasion of Coimbetore, 
i. 448, 454. ii. 4, 10. 

Measures, dry or for grain. See Bulla, Candaca, 
Colaga, Oullishigay, Edangally, Hany, Moray, 
Halli, Kara, Podi, Poray, Puddj, Seer, ii. 19, 
at Bangalore, i. ’35, 

Bara-raahal, ii. 507. 

Bhawani Kudal, i. 436. 

Bideruru, ii. 390, 405. 

Coimbetore, i. 465. 

Colar, i. 209. 

Daraporam, ii. 25. 

Gobi, i. 317. 

Haiga, ii. 3o5. 

Hari-hara, ii. 422. 

Heriuni, ii. 443. 

Madhu-giri, i. 252. 

Mangalore, ii. 220, 

Palaohy, ii. 33. 

Palighat, ii. 55. 

Priya-pattana, i, 373. 

Seringapatam, i. 89, 90. 

Shetuwai, ii. 84. 

Sira, i. 290. 

Soonda, ii. 364. 

Tripura ii. 4. 

Measures, liquid, i. 81, 89, 90, 465. ii. 421. 

Measures of length, and itinerary. See MJ, 
Chain, Culy, Day’s journey, Gujah, Har^^i 
Mar, Urnalivullf, i. 4, 90, 411, 416, 435, 437- 
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Meisures. of surface, or for land. See Bulla, 
Canay, Chei, Colaga, Culy, Gunta, Mau, Moray, 
Foray, i. 4, 135, 286, 2S7, 435, 465. ii. 4, 26, 
33, 41, 55, 61, 84, 142, 202. 

Medicine, i. 233. 

Meer Saduc, the favourite of Tippoo Sultan, i. 

44, 240, 354, 451, 455. 

Mentea, a kind of pulse. See Trigonelli. 

JVferu, a fabulous mountain, in Hindu cosmo- 
graphy, fi. 256, 266. 

Messengers, See Hirearra. 

Mica, a mineral, i, 95, 333. 

Mile, Malabar, an itinerary measure with the 
English of Madras. See Urnalivully. 

Milk, i. 5, 80, 303. ii. 2. 

Mill, oil, i. 189. 

— , sugar, i. IIO, 237, 363. ii. 518. 

Mimosa saponaria, a tree, i. 26, ii. 43. 

, Catechu, ii. 324. 

— ; , Indica, ii. 495. 

Minamolu, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolns 
minimoo. 

Mines. See Gold, Iron. 

Mirzee, ii. 307, 313. 

MIecha, a barbarian, a person who is not a 
Hindu, an Arab, ii. 2.57, 269. 

Mohur, and Half Mohur, gold coins, i. 88. 
Mogayer, a caste of Canara, who are ftshermen, 
ii; 217. 

Mojaru, a kind of land in Canara. See Lowland, 
ii. 234. 

Mona, and his descendants, or Monayer, an Indi- 
an dynasty, ii. 269. 

Money, i. 89, 134, 209, 252, 288, 317, 372, 4o0, 
436, 466. ii. 4, 25, 54, 183, 219, 305, 421. See 
also Coins, Cowries. 

Monkeys, i, 332, 343, 370. ii 48. 

Monro, Major, a collector in Canara, ii. 210, 212, 
215, 226, 264. 293, 323, 325, 326, 332, 333, 336, 
345, 348. 

Moplays, or Moplaymar, a colony of Arabian 
Mussulmans in India, ii. 62, 80, 82, 102, 112, 
136, 150, 190, 192, 123, 194, 198, 200. 

Morasn, a caste of Sudras of Eamata, who live by 
agriculture, i. 221. 

Moran, a dry measure of Coimbetore. See Candaca. 
Moray, a land measure of Canara, ii. 202. 

Moray, a iry measure of Canara. ii. 221, 273. 
Morinda, a family of plants, producing a red 
dye. See 1(ad(^ 

Mortgage, ii 65,66,89, 92,108, 118,133, 141, 
144, 225. 

Mosqae> a Mnssulmao temple, i 9, 464. U. 96, 
I03- 

If See HUb. 

Mount Hilla, a pronumtory on the eoast of Mala- 
bar, a. 196. 

Mourning, fi. 93. 

Mnusa, a great merchant of Malabar, ii. 126, 178, 

180, 200, 216, 262. 

Movivan family, an Indian dynasfy, ii 279. 

Moylar, a caste serving in the tmpW of Canara. 
ii 247. 

Muchayeru, a caste, i. 210. 


Muchu ootay, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos 
lablab. 

Mucuas, a low caste of Slalayala, living as fisher 
men, ii. 175. 

Mucutu, a rich black soil, i 67. 

Muddi, a red dye, the root of jseveral kinds of 
Morina, i 116, 148, 473. ii. 43. 

Mudi, a dry measure of Canara. See Moray. 
Mudivirum a male deity of the Hindus, ii. 45. 
Mudo Biddery, a town of Canara, ii. 254. 
Muduru, a town of Mysore, i. 38, 96, 
Muga-nayakana cotay, a town of Mysore, i 317. 
Mukcara, an occupant of land in Tulava, ii. 

Mular, one of the petty llajas of Tulava, ii. 246, 
247. , 

Mulinuru, a ruined town of Coimbetorc, ii. 23. 
Muluru, a town of Mysore, i. 355. 

Mundien, a male deity of the Hindus, ii. 98. 
Mundium, a town of Mysore, i. 39, 9.5, 

Mung, a kind of pulse. See Fbaseolns mungo. 
Muni, a kind of demons or spirits, i. 174, 408. 

475, 479. 

, a saint, i. 408. 

Munigar in Mysore, an inferior officer of reve- 
nue and police, i. 189. 

, Coimbetore, dtief officer of a village, 

or manor. See Gannda, i. 439. 

Munnagu, a weight commonly called a Maund. 

See Weights. Mannd. 

Murder, i. 440. it 135, 154. 

Murodeswara, ii. 296. 

Musa, the plantain tree, i, 106, 267, 330, 369 
414, 402, 470. ii. 161, 235, 366. 

Musiciaus and Music. See Cnncheny. 

Mussulmans- See Moplays, Mosque, Tangul i 
32, 44, 50, 240, 277, 296, 356, 408, 476. ii.’ 2 
9, 23, 102, 116, 139, 190, ai3, 209, 274. 278. 

, their conquests in the Peninsula of 

India, i. 193. ii. 269, 536. 

Mustard cultivation, i 202, 261, 414. 

Mutasiddy, a clerk, i. 438, 440. 

Muteodn, fi. 457, 468. 

Mutialima, one of the deities called Saktis, i. 
183. 

Mutraya, or Mutiraya, a nude deity of the 
Hindns, i 299, 323. 

Mutu-pallay. See PUnk 

Myrobalang, a fruit used in tanning and dveinz. 
i. 126. ii. 44. 

Hutti. See Chuncra mnttia. 

Mysore city, properly Mabanira. i. 46, 396. 

dominkms and Government, i. 5S. ii. 490. 

&C. 

Raja. See Rajas of Mjrsore, i. 88. 

Rupee, a silver coin. 

Myuru Varma, a Hindu prince, ii. 225, 259, 269 
270, 279, 

Nsdavanum, a place to Malabar, it. 154. 
Kagatnatigali^ a town of Mysore, i. 839, 

Naga*puri, ii. 469. 

Nagara, or Kaggara, the common name for Hydrr 
Nagara, or Bidemru, a capital cify of {Cantata. 

See Bidemru. 
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Nagara, or Naggara Rayada or Sabayaua, one of 
the three great divisions of the Mysore king- 
dom. See Appearance of thu country, i. 55. 

Nagara Agrarnm, a town of Canara, ii. 245. 

Nagaratra, a caste of traders. See Bheri. 

Nail-makers, ii. ^55. 

Nairs of Naimar, the true Sudras of Malayala, a 
caste, their ciistom-s and manners, ii. 54, SO, 81, 
84, 93, 165, 200, 208, 211. 

their inroads into Mysore and 

Coimbetore, i. 359, 383, 461, ii. 40, 41. 

Nalli, a dry measure, ii. 150. 

Nama, a kind of eaith or t.alo, i. 347. 

Nambir, Nairs of high rank, chiefs of manors or 
Desas in Malayala, ii. 94. 

Nambuddies, a caste of Malayala, formerly Brah- 
mans, ii. 106. 

Namburis, the Brahmans or sacred tribe of 
Malayala. See Brahmans. 

Nandi, a village god, ii. 378. 

Kara, a dry measure, ii. 84. 

Narasingha-pura, a town of Mysore, i. 399. 

angady', a town of Canara. See 

Jamalabad. 

Narayana, a Hindu deity, i. 211, 232,233. ii. 266, 

Natives of India, their condition, disposition, 
and manners. See Hindu. 

Nava-putty, a village, 423. 

Navouay, a kind of corn. See Pauicum ita- 
licum. 

Nayaka, a Hindu chief, i. 19. 

Nayakan Eray, a place in Karnafca annexed to 
the Bara-mahal, i. 19. 

Naytrana Guda, ii. 296. 

Nazarbar, a fortress in Mysore, i. 46 

Nazarens, or Christians of St. Thomas, See 
Christians. 

Negadi, a tax on lands and plantations in Ma- 
labar. See land-tax. 

Nellala, a country between Mysore and Mala- 
bar. See Wynaad. 

Nerium tinetorium, Roxb. MSS., a tree from 
which indigo is prepared. See Indigo. 

Nerinja petta, a town of Coimbetore, i. 426. 

Netrawati, the river passing Mangalore in Ca- 
nara, ii. 246. 

Niadis, wretched low caste of Malayala, ii. 96, 
152. 

Nidamaly, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 1 45. 

Nileswara, a town of Canara, ii. 208,209, 211. 

Hiligaru, persons who dye with Indigo. See 
Cumbham. • 

Nir’ Ammba in Karnata, lands that are artifici- 
ally watered for cultivation, analogous with 
the Nunji of Coimbetore, and the low-lauds of 
the west coast. See watered lands. 

Kiravery land, ii. 476. 

Nit’ gunty or distributer of water, a village 
servant in Mysore, i. 18.8. 

at Nonabur. a caste of tbe Sudras of Kar- 
Bate Bying by agriculture, i. 313. 

Naa^a(Ma,a hind of Morinda used as a dye. 
See Itnddi 

Noyd rivor, at Nayelar in Coimbetore, ii. 3. 


Nucaru,aola.s? of imp istors living by incantations, 
compare with Caui, ii. 214. 

Nuga, a river of Mysore, i. 387. 

Nimdy, and his family, an Indian dynasty, 
ii. 278. 

Nunji, land which can be inundated for culti- 
vation, analogous to the low land of the west 
coast, and the Nir’ Arumba of Mysore, i. 442. 

a servant in each village who distributes 

the water to the fields, i. 439. 

Nunjinagodd, a town of Mysore, E 393. 

Nutmeg, ii. 313. 

Nux vomica, a drug, ii. 262. 

Obscenity of the Hindu worship. See Indecent. 
Oils of different kinds used by the natives, i. 6, 
159. See also Bassia, Cocos, Huts’ Ellu, Ja- 
tropha. Mustard, Eicinus, Robinia, Sesamum . 
Oil-makers. See Ganagaru. 

Oil-miUs, i. 159. 

Onore. See Honawera. 

Opium. See Poppy. 

Orchards, ii. 498. 

Ordeal, trial by, i. 213. 

Orhur a kind of pulse. See Cytisus. 

Oryza sati va L., a kind of corn . See Rice. 
Oulur, a town of Arcot, i. iQ. 

Ox, and animals of that kind, i. 2, 80, 114, 142, 
143, 290, 29,'>, 297, 299, 371, 416. ii. 37, 74, 
75, 148, 163, 198, 242, 434, 435. 

Pacha Pyru, Pacha Pessaru, a kind of pulse. See 
Phaseolus mungo. 

Pacota, a machine for raising water. See Tatani. 
Pachumma, a female deity of the Hindus, i, 
479. 

Padangnddy, a place in Canara, ii. 253. 

Padingi, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolus mango* 
Padda, Paddum, or paddy-field, a name for low 
land in Malabar. See Low-land. 

Padma Shalay a caste of weavers, i. 150, 178. 
Pagoda, English name for a Hindu temple. See 
Temple. . 

, English name for a gold com callea 

Varaha by the Hindus, and Hun by the 
Mussulmans. See Bahadury P., Canter 
P., Gytty P., Ikeri P., Krishna Raja P., 
Porto novo P., Star P., Sultany, P. 

Painting, i. 50. . 

PaisachE a kind of evil spirits, i* 325. ii. 214,218, 

239, 276- . „ u A ■■ 

Faissa, a copper coin. See Coin, Dub, ana u. 

183,220. _ - , o, jy 

Palace and houses of Indian princes i. 21, 31, 47, 
49, SO, 357, 464. ii. 183, 184. 193. 

Palachy, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 31. 

Palam, a gold coin commonly called Fanam. See 
Fanam, gold. _ * 

Palar, great, a river of Aroot, i. 16, 23. 

little, a river of Karnata, i. 417, Ho- 

Palhully, village of Mysore, i. 353. 

Pali ghat, a town and fortress of Malabar, u. 

53. 

Paligonda, a town of Arcot, 1. 13. , 

Palli, a caste of Tamuls of doubtful purity, 1. 133, 
479. 
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Palm and Palm-wine, See Borassus, Caryota, 
Cocos, Corypha, Cycaa, Elate, Tari. 

Palmira, a paim. See Borassus. 

Panay, an hydraulic machine. See Yatam. 
Panch-akshara-pura, ii. 506. 

Panchola, a caste containing the artists who work 
in gold, silver, brass, iron, stone and wood, 

i. 175, 476 , 

Pauchama Bpmijigarn, a caste. See Banijigaru. 

Cufaibliaru. See Cumbharn. 

Panchanga, in Mysore and Coimbetore, a Brah- 
man who has the hereditary office of astrologer 
and almanack-keeper, and Purohita for the 
low castes in each village or manor. See each 
caste for the duties which he performs to its 
members,!. 164, 165, 3hS, 458. ii. 20, 326. 
Pancb Dravada Brahmans, those of the south 
of India. See Brahman- 
— - — Gauda Brahmans, those of the north of 
India. See Brahman. 

Panshum Bundnm, the impure tribes of Hindus. 

See Hindu, Madigaru, Ooramas, Whalliaru. 
Panicar, in Malabar, a hired servant who labours 
in the field. See Servants. 

Panicum itaiicum L. , a kind of corn or millet, i. 

73, 202, 254, 258, 262 263, 268, 279, 281, 284, 
401, 428, 447, 449, 466, 467. ii. 5 427, 446. 

tuiliaceum L., a kind of corn, i. 202, 

254, 258. 264, 285, 

luiiiiire E. M. ,a kind of com, i. 72, 

2<i0, 261, 283. 36.5, 445. 440. li. 11, 19, 28,34, 

74, I' S. 122, 124, 19S, 252, 502, 5o5, 510. 
Pandava. or IVnaia, a Country of India on the 

eaf-t Side of Cape Comorin, 1 . 429, 455. 

Pandu and his family, Kings of India, commen- 
cing with Yudishtaia, ii. 2GS, 269, 278. 
Pauiau. a low tribe ®r caste of Malabar, ii. l54. 
Pani Varagu, a kind of corn. See Pamcum 
miliaceum and Paspalum pilosum. ^ 

Pansh Seer, a weight. See Weights, i. 89. 
Panyani, or Panani Wacul, a town and river of 
Malabar, ii. 101, 103. 

Papanasani, a river of Canara, ii- 270- 
Pupaver Somuiferum L. See Poppy. 

Para Bvaliiua, a deity of the Hindus, i* 99, 21 1, 
232, 233. 

Para Devata, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 
151. 

Parasu Rama, one of the Avatars or incarnations 
of Vishnu. See Era, Maltyala, Tulava, and 

ii. 51, 139, 157, 224, 258, 265,270. 

Parents, deceased, among the Hindns, their me- 
mory celebrated by fasts both monthly and 
annually. See Fasts, and i. 17 1, ‘^13, 292. 
See also each caste for its customs on this 
Bubje«fe, 

PariAitta, and his family, an Indian dynasty, 
li. 278. 

Parpiitty, in the Mysore government, an officer 
who keeps the registers of a district (Tahie), 
or manages a division (Hobly), i. 56» 188, 397. 
Parriar, a very low and impure caste among the 
TamuD, and in Malaysia, analogous with the 
Maliwanlu of Tdiugaua and the WhalUai u of 


Karuata ; some are weavers, most of them 
slaves, i. 14, 245, 472. ii. 152. 

Parnm, Parumba, Perm, or Purm, the higher 
paits of the cultivated lauds in Malabar. See 
High-lands, ii. 200. 

Parupa-nuda, a district of Malabar, its Raja, and 
chief town, ii. Ill, 136, 137. * 

Parvati, a deity of the Hindus. See Kali, i. 223, 
233, 475, 477. 

Parynuura, a village of Malabar, ii. 80. 

P^shandi, a sect of Hindus, i. 344, 34.5. 

PasUar, a village of Coimbetore, ii. 12. 

Pashu, a sect of Hindus. See Ganapalyam. 
Paspalum frumentaceum Roxb. MtiS, a kind of 
corn, i. 73, 200. 263, 445, 449. ii. 447, 
pilosum iloxb. MSS, a kind of corn, 

1. 446. 

Pasture,!. 189, 207, 300, 302, 356, 371, 447. ii. 

2, 5, 37 , 123, 202, 

Patana or Patt.uia Puttun, the common name 
for Seringapatam. See Seringapatam. 

Ilayada or Subayna, one of the 

three great divisions of the Mysore kingdom. 
See Appearance of the Country, i. 55. 
asbtagram, a district of Mysore, 

i. 56, 

Patemar, a kind of trading vessel. See Boat. 
Patom, the rent or produce of lands in Malabar, 

ii. 84, 66, 85, 108. 

PacuDga, a dye, i. 156. 

Paycottn, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 45. 
Pedda Nayaka, aPoljgar or Hindu chief, i. 19. 
l*edda Nayakana durga, a town of Mysore 
annexed to the Bara-inaluil, i. 19. 

gbat, a pass in the mountains 

leading up from Arcut to Karaata, i. 17. 
Pepper, black, cultivation. See Piper nigrum, 
Plantations. 

■ , trade in. See Plantations, i. 140. 

ii. 125, 177, 243, 305, 360, 389. 

white, ii. 132, 179, 358. 

Perinduru, a town of Coimbetore, if. 9. 

Pernru, a town of Coimbetore, i. 464. 

I Fetta, the suburbs or slightly fortified parts of 
an Indian town. SeeTown^ i. 310. 

Peymashi, a land surveyor, i. 437. 

Phasenlus minimoo Iloxb. ^ISS, a kind of pulse, 
i. 64, 198, 202, 266, 366, 447. ii. 11, 34, 73, 
86, 231,328, 407, 515. 

-rauugo L., a kind of puLe, i. 64, 201, 

266, 285, 447. ii. If, 34, 73,231,;528, 407, 51.5. 
PhuUgaoa Ellu, a plant cultivated for its oil. 

See Set-amum. 

Pigeon Island, ii. 296. 

Pigeons, wild, i. 326. 

Pilgrims and Pilgrimages. See Tirthas and 
Kshotras. 

Piper Betlo L., B‘»tfl-b'‘if vine, its f ultivation. i. 
78, 203, 267, 369, 469, 470. ii. 124, 210. 261, 
310. 358, 482, 519. 

• nigrum L. , or pepper vine, it* cultivation. 

Se« Plantations, ii. 61. 12.5, 131, 14T, 

160, 170, 172, 1-^5, 187,152, 19^, 221. 
236, 240 , Sli, 357. 
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Piper nigrum, wild, ii. 44, 335, 342, 347, 371, 
382. 

Pirates, ii. 297, 306. 

Planks, used as an implement of asrionlture for 
smoothing the soil, ii. 70, 71, 121, 229, 231, 
300. 

Plantain tree. See Musa. 

Plantations of Malabar and Canara. See Areca, 
Artocarpus, Borassus, Cocos, Piper. Also, ii. 
64, 91, 109, 124, 128, 147, 158, 170, 174, 185, 
188, 198, 202, 225, 234, 240, 247, 261, 262, 
274, 336, 394, 401, 482, 518. 

manner of dealing for the produce 

between the merchant and ciiltivatoi, ii. 88, 
90, 124, 1.34, 167, 173, 178, 188, 237. 

Plough, i. 87, 442. ii. 70, 230, 304, 370. 

drawn by from eight to sixteen oxen, ii. 

' 

of land, ii. 443. 

Ploughing, i. 87, 196. 

Podi, a dry measure, ii. 4, 25. 

Pogalur, a village of Coimbetore, ii, 13. 

Polam, a weight. See Weights, i. 4, 400, 436, 
465. ii. 53, 84. 

Poliar, a tribe of slaves in Malabar, ii. 151. 

Police, i. 440. ii. 209. 

Poll-taut,!. 116,. ii. 3. 

Polyam, the territory held by a Polygar, i. 391. 
Polygar, the feudatory Indian lords established 
by the Kings of Vijayan.agara. See for each 
the town from whence he derived his title, i. 
194,229, 240. 248, 251, 411. ii. 20, 24, 30, 31, 
37, 290, 504. 

Pondichery Rupee, a silver coin, i. 437. ii. 25. 
Pouna, a kind of cultivation in the hills of 
Malabar. See Hills. 

Poor. See Begg.ars. 

Popii, a dye, i. 116, 305, 373. 

Poppy, cultivation .and produce, i. 205. ii. 512. 
Population, general state. See Appearance of 
the country. 

Population of certain places and districts, i. 52. 
ii. 61, 116, 146, 157, 162, 175, 185,198 203, 
204, 336, 372, 490, ic. 

Poray, a dry measure, ii. 55, 84, 141. 

candum, a land measure, li, 55, 62, 84, 

142. 

Porters, i. 1. 

Porto-novo Pagoda,a gold coin, i. 436 ii. 54, 219. 
Portuguese of Malabar, ii. 168, 275. 

Post, an intoxicating liquor of the Mussulmans 
and Hindus, ii. 513. 

Potail, a name for the chief officer of a village or 
manor. See Gauda, Oannda. 

Potato, sweet. See Convolvulus, 

Potla, a kind of land in Canara. See Low-land, 
ii. 234, 260. 

Pot-stone, a kind of atone, i. 333, 336, 387, 390, 
892, 393, 460. ii. 473, 474. 

All^, a (ffiief among the Nambnri Brahmans. 

SwBtadimami. 

Poaltty, L 219, ii. 76. 

Ptv* ament of goods atdiSerent places, i, 135, 
152. ii HI, SOS. 


Priests. See Bombolu, Brahman, Jangama, 
Gauda, Village gods, Christians, Pujari, 
Satanana, Jamim, Purohita. 

Printing of cotton Cloth, i. 155. 

Pritapa rudrun, ii. 535. 

Priyapatana, a town of Mysore, i. 356, 358. 
Prophecy among the Hindus, ii. 265, 530. 
Prostitutes, i. 475. ii. 248, 268. 

Pucka seer, a dry measure. See Se?r. 

Puckally, a machine for raising.' water. See 
Capily. 

Pudameni, a gold coin. See Vir’ Raya Panam 
Puddial, or pudial, in Coin'betnre, a hired farm- 
servant. See Servants and Wages. 

Puddy, a dry measure, i. 252, 287, 436, 465. ii. 4, 
25, 33, 55, 143. 

Piija, worship of the Hindus, i. 226, 478. 

Pujari, the priest who offers worship, i. 169. 

Pull, a weight. See Weights, ii. 4. 

Pulla, a temple iu Cauaia, ii. 212. 

Pulses, or leguminous plants the seed of which is 
fit for eating. See Araehis Cicer, Cytisus, 
Dolichos, Phaseolus, Trigonella. 

Pumpkin, i. 414. 

Punapuram, a village of Coimbetore, ii. 30. 
Pundarum, a sect of Hindus, who officiate in 
temples of Siva, i. 344. ii. 39. 

Pungal, in Coimbetore, a kind of servants. See 
Servants. 

Ponji, in Coimbetore, arable lands that cannot 
be inundated . See Dry-field. 

Puranas, books held sacred by the Hindus, and 
supposed to have been written by Vayasa, i, 
344. ii. 255, 265, 530, 

Purnea, Dewan, or minister of the Mysore Raja, 
i. 41, 354, 3.55, 386, 391. 

Purohita, among the Hindus, a kind of priest 
who reads prayers at births, marriages, funerals, 
and other solemn occasions. See Panchanga, 
i 165, 224, 392, 459. ii. 20, 94, 267. 

Putalima, one of the deities called Saktis, i. 183. 
Putcary, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos laUab. 
Puttuegars, silk weavers, i. 145. 

Pu or Puli Varahun, a gold coin. See Star 
Pagoda. 

Pychi Raja, a chief of Malabar. See Cotay huttay. 
Pyr’ ammba, iu Mysore, arable land that cannot 
be inundated. See Dry-field. 

Pysachi, a kind of devils. See Paisachi. 
Pyurmalay, a di.striet of Malabar, ii. 156. 
Quarries. See Granite, Hornblend, Pot-stone,!. 
91, 125, 297, 335, 336, 347, 352, 372, 389, 391, 
392, 393, 395, 407. ii. 18, 294. 

Bachewar, or Rajawar, ii. 506. » 

Rogy, a kind of com. See Cynoennis. • 
Rajas of Chatrakal. See ii. 4 42. 

, Ikeri, ii. 289. 

, Malayala numerous petty chiefs. See C^u- 

tanada, Chericul lands. Cochi, Cclatanada, Niles- 
wara, Parapauada, Shekhnry, Tamnri, Travau- 
core, Vellater, ii- 52, 66, 84, 96, KM, 110, ll“i 
136, 137, 145. IS6, 163, 189, 194. 
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Rajas of Mysore, or princes of that country, i, 
45, 46, 102, 2.50, 261, 296, 339, 343. 357, 382, 
387,391,405, 411, 424, 454,455, 460,464. ii. 
20, 485, 493, 500, 505. 

of Sadha-pura, ii. 350. 

of Tulava, ii. 213, 214,215,246, 250, 254, 

258, 270, 278, 289, 290, 535. 

Kaiasa, a letter writer, i. 440. 

Rajput, tba pure Sudraa of a country in the north 
of Ind«^211. 

Rain. See'W eather. 

Rake drawn by oxen. See Barrow, ii. 301, 366. 
Raksha, a devil, ii. 257. 

Rail, a kind of com. See Cynosurus. 

Ram Row, Snbadar of the Nagara Rayada, ii. 
382. 

Rama, an Avatar tr incarnation of the god 
Vishnu, i. 299, 405, 429. ii. 256, 260. 

Rama Anuja A^arya, a personage among the 
Brahmans, of great celebrity, as founder of a 
sect, i. 100, 342, 345, 349, 362. ii 489, 530. 
Eama-giri, atown of Mysore, i. 113. 

Rama Rajas, ii. 53-5. 

Ram’tila, a plant cultivated for oil. See Hut's 
Ellu. 

Ramuppa Varmica, an intelligent Brahman, ii. 
274, 277, 278. 

ISandaterra, a district of Malabar, if. 191. 

Rath, an immense chariot in which the images of 
the Hindu gods are carried in procession, i. 9, 
455. ii. 505, 

Eatna-giri, ii. 523. 

Havana, a king celebrated in Hindu fable, i. 429, 
455. 

, king of Ceylon, ii. 297. 

Ravenshaw, Mr., a collector in Canar.a, ii. 202, 
226, 254, 272. 

Raya-ootay, ii. 523. 

Rayalu, corrupted into Ryl, a title of the Kings 
of Vijayanagara, or Anagimdi. See Vijaya- 

nagara, i. 382, ... ' 

Raya paditti, or table of princes, ii. 278, 415, 531. 
Read, Colonel, collector of the Bara-mahal, &c. i. 
415, 417, 424, 435. U. 16, 202, 210, 523, 525. 

f Mr., a collector in Canara, ii. 274, 303, 334, 

335, 371. 

Reapiog-book, i. 61. ii. 230. 

Reddle, or red clay, i. 325, 361. 

Register of districts and manors. See Parputty, 
Shanaboga, Canicapillay, Survey. 

Religious estabSehments, i. 298, 343, 368, 394, 
415, 441, 465. ii. 9, 13, 14, 16, 60, 66, 106, 
210, 226, 260, 277. ' 

Rent, manner of securing, i, 2, 269, 280, 340, 
396, 428, 450. ii. 16, 32. ^ 

^amount on various kinds of land, i. eo, 

»07, 228, 288, ^9, 329, 331.368, 371, 426. 
428, 438. 448, 450, 467, 489, 470. 4.^6. ‘O. 

11, 19, 24, 26, 28, 32, 36, 42, 65, 66, 86, 88, 
99, 108, 109, 118, 123, 124, 13l, 163, 169, 
192,226, 263, 273, 299, 416, 423, 424, 466, 
475, 496, 519, 531. 

in what species paid, in kind, or money, i. 

85, 1S5, 186, 187, 208. 269.270, 287, 368,371, 
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420, 438, 450. ii. 15, 130, 185, 186, 240, 241, 
263, 299, 447, 470, 516. 

Reservoir, or tank, for supplying water for culti- 
vation. See Eray, Caray, I. 2, 4, 33, 37, 97, 

194, 283, 310, 325, 350, 405, 42.3, 424, 429, 447, 
449, 253, 261, 292, 318, 447, 465, 466, 496, 506, 
519, 527. 

Restali Mahastumma, a female deity of the 
Hindus, ii. 218. 

Revenue. See Duties, Land-tax, Mines, Rent, 
Salt, ii. 334, 444. 

Rice, different kiads, i. 58,95, 97, 195, 254, 279, 
361, 451. ii. 27, 41, 69, 71, 72,73, 120, 121, 
122, 155, 169, 198, 200,229, 252, 300, 327,365, 
366, 391, 406, 475,513. 

, different crops in one year, i. 57, 63, 96, 

195, 255, 256, 279, 361. ii. 71, 72, 76, 86, 
119, 120, 141, 150, 155, 169, 187,229, 260, 300, 
502. 

, quantity sown in different places, and diffe- 

rent methods of sowing, i. 57, 58, 59, 60, 95, 
97, 195, 196, 197, 201, 256, 361, 362, 451, 4i52, 
453. ii. 1, 10, 11, 27, 41. 69, 70, 71, 72, 85, 86, 
120, 121, 122, 155, 184, 187, 20O, 203, 229, 
230, 260, 273, 300, 366, 391, 392, 513. 

, manner of preserving and preparing it for 

use. See Grain, i. 62. ii. 70, 230, 301. 

, produce of an acre at different places, i 

196, 254, 279, 361, 452, ii. 11, 27, 41, 69, lOs! 
14I, 147, 150, 165, 169, 187, 211, 229, 365, 
392, 393, 408, 407, 467, 470, 513. 

harvest, i. 61. 

cultivation at various places ; 

Augada-puram, ii. 119. 

Bara-mahal, ii. 613, #c. 

Cava), ii. 200. 

Coimbetore, i. 467. 

Colar, i. 195. 

Company’s plantation in Malabar, ii. 187. 
Erodu, ii. 10 
Kankaua, ii. 326. 

Madhu-giri, i. 254. 

Mang.alore, ii. 228. 

Mudaru, i. 96. 

Muodium, L 95. 

Nala-s^yana-palyam, i. 449, 456, 465. 
Nagara, ii. 406, 407. 

Falighat, ii, 68. 

Priyapatana, i. 362. 

Seringapatam, i. 57. 

Shetuwai, il 85. 

Sira, i. 280. 

Tellicbety, ii. 169. 

Eicinns palma C’hristi L., a plant cultivated for 
its oil, i. 74, 159, 201, 255, 264, 285, 447. iL 
34, 77, 368, 429. 

Bight-hmid side divitton of Hindus, or BallagaL 
See Hindus. 

Bings of glass used as bracelets, i. 104. 

RUhis, suppositions persons of great celebrity 
among the Brahmans, i. 245. ii. 2.55. 

Bitus, six seasons into which the Hindus divide 
the year. See Weather. 

Rivers of Malabar have no names, ii. 1 10, 1 37 
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Roada, i. 12, iOo. ii. -IC, SO, DO, 111,154, 157, 
166, 246, 247, 204, 274, 277. 

Robbers, i. ID4, 277, 302, 440. ii. 31, 323, 325, 

332, 333, 345, 4S3. 

Robinia mitis L,, a tree very common in India, i. 
ICO. ii- 205. 

Roman coins found in Coimbetore, ii. 31. 

Rotation of crops. See Ciops. 

RimL'am, a kind of dyers. See Cumbharu, also 
i, ioC, 176. 

Rupca, Rupiya, or Rupee, a silver coin. See 
Arcot, L’<>inbay, Madras, Mysore, Poudichery, 
Sultauy, Surati. 

Ru?sy, a measure of len^tb. See Chain, 
Sack-cloth of Indi.aii iiomp. See ('rotoiaria. 
Sacrifices, i, ICO, 222, 293. li. 276. 

Sadru, a ca^te of the Sudras of Karnata, living 
by aiiriculturc, i. 202. 

Sagar, ii- 3S0. 

Sasfo. See Caryot.'i, Corypha, Cycas. 
Sahasiva-hulJy, ii. 413, &c. 

Saivam, a sect of Hindus, i. 09. 

Saktis, a class of destructive or malevolent 
female deities worshipped by the Hiudas. See 
Bbadra Kali, Dirnala, Ciiraguduinma, Chaudes- 
. wari, Culimantia, Dumawiuty, Durgama, 
Guiigoma, Iherabiita Kali, Marima, Mutialima, 
Pataluna, Virapakshinia, Yellama, i. 169, 211, 
232, 2.S3, 334. u. 230, 256, 206. 

Pracrid, a Biudu deity, i, 232. 

Salaga, a dry mea'.ure. See Candaca. 

Saligrama, a town of Mysore, i. 362. 

Saline earth, i, 21, 24, 9S, 104, 465. ii. 29,30, 
419, 424. 

welK i. 183, 467. ii. 30, 419. 

Salirahanam, a great king from whom an era is 
derived, i. ICO, 101, 430, 

Salt, culinary, commerce and manufacture, i. 21, 
24, 142, 465. ii. 29, 30, 120, 142, 148, 162, 
160, 1S5, 242, 244, 277, 322, 

petre, i. 4G.5. ii. 20, 

Salubrity of the countiy. See Climate. 

Sama, a kind of coni. See Pauicum iniliare. 
Samay Shulay, a kind of weavers, i. 150, 178. 
Sancada-gonda, ii. 292, 340. 

holav, a river r»f Cann^a, ii. 292. 

Sandal wood, i. 26. 129, 140, 271, 373, 383, 406, 
421 ,447. ii. 44, 113, ISl, *243, 306, 334, 359, 
377, 402, 469, 4S3, 499, 504. 

Sandal and Teak trees not found in the same 
forests, ii. 402. 

Sankara Acharya, a personage celebrated as 
founder of a sect of Brahmans,!. 99, 212, 233, 
344, ii. 104, 110, 139, 265, 411. 

— Narayana, image of, ii. 319. 

Sannyasis, men who have forsaken all for God, 
1 15, 100, 167. 212, 231. ii. 257, 266, 271. 
Sanscrit language, ii. 20. 

Sapas wood, a dye, li. 147. 

Sapo^^tenoas plants. See Mimosa, 26, 160, 
k S4. 

mcHEtay-^anger, i. 440. 

SarvadM^ m wi»rvakas, a sect of Hindui, i. 99, 
244. 


Sashivay. See Mustard. 

Sastram, the scriptures of the Hindus, read on 
solemn occashms, i. 165. 

Satanana, a caste dedicated to Vishnu. See Yaish- 
navam. 

SotgliaHara or Satghiir, a town of Arcot, i. 16. 

Satimangala, a town of Coimbetore, i. 456. 

Satuuiu, li. 499. 

Safcteagala, a town of Karnata annexeej^ Coimbe- 
tore, i, 405, 

Sangata, an heretical sect of -lindus. See 
Buddha. 

Savana-Durgn, a fortress of Mysore, i. 123. 

S.ivaram, a sect of Hindus, i. 99. 

Saw-mill, ii. 137. 

Sawmun, a kind of corn. See Panicum miliare. 

Seasons, hot and cold, rainy and dry. Sae 
Weather. 

Seasons, healthy and unhealthy. See Climate. 

Sects. See Christians, Hindus, Mussulmans. 

Sedasiva, fable respecting him, ii. 380. 

Sedasiva-ghur, ii. 324, 332, 349. 

Seer (sida), a measure for grain, i, 89, 135, 209, 
252, 287. ii. 220, 305. 

Seer (sida), a weight, i. S9, 135, 209, 252, 288, 
372, 436, 465. ii. 4. 50, 220, 305. 

Seringapatam, properly Sn Ranga Patiana, a 
city of Karnata, i. 42, 52, 352, 395, 411. ii. 
291, 493. 

Serpents, i. 377. 

Sersi, ii. 353. 

Servants. See Images, i. 85, 86, 270, 367, 441. 
ii. 32, 198, 227, 326, 520. 

Sesamum, a plant cultivated for oil, i. 65, 198, 
200, 202, 252, 258, 263, 366, 402, 444, 446, 
453. ii. 11, 34, 73, 86, 108, 122, 123, 198, 231, 
261, 515. 

Shalay, or Sballar, a caste of weavers. See Padma 
and Samay. 

j Shamay, a kind of corn. See Panicum miliare. 

I Shauaboga, in Mysore, the register or accomptant 
of a Djaoor. See Village Officers, i. 56. 

Sbanapu, or Indian hemp See Crotoiaria. 

Shanar, a caste of Tamuls who manage paira 
trees, analogous with the Tiars of Malayala, 
the Biluaras of Tulava, and the Idigaru of 
Karnata. See these, i. 7, 

Shanday, a kind of fair. 

Shavacadu, a town of Malab.ar, ii. 403. 

Sbaymbiiar, a kind of sheep. See Sheep. 

Sbaynagaru, a caste of weavers, i. 148, 150, 172. 

Sheep, i. 82, 303, 335, 337. ii, 2, 76, 212, 433, 
447. 

Sheikdar, in Mysore, an officer managing a divi- 
sion (Hobly). See Parputty. 

Shekhury Raja, a chief of Malabar, ii. 53. 

Shelacary, a village of Malabar, ii. SO. 

Shepherds, ii. 468. 

Shcristadar, accomptaiits and registers, i. 56, 1S9, 
440. 

Shetuwai, an island on the coast of Malabar, ii 82. 

Sbidy munnu, a micaceous or talcose earth ua«l 
for white washing, i. 333. 

Shin-nai, a wild l^ast. See Dog. 
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Shiraly, ii. 295. 

Shiraada, a district of Malabar, ii. 11 1, 131, 136. 

Sliist, or Sbista, a valuation of a territory. See 
Survey ; and a land-tax. See Land-tax. 

Shiva-inogay, or Simogay, ii. 463, 404. 

Shula, or Cbola, a town and principality called 
Tanjore by Europeans, i. 429. 

Sholum, a kind of corn. See Helens sorghum. 

Sholun ra4^i a dynasty of princes, i. 333, 349. 
ii. 51, 106, 532. 

Sieany-pur^a town of Mysore, i. 354. 

Siclar, or Sneeliar, alow caste who deal in leather. 
See Madigaru, i. 13. 

Sida, a weight. See Seer. 

Siddamana-hully, ii. 439. 

Sirlday, a deity of the Hindus, i. 478. 

Siddha, a god of the Jainas, ii. 255, 257, 259, 
260. 

Sidney, a gold coin. See Mohur. 

Sienite, ii. 463. 

Sila-cullu, or image-stone. See Pot-atone. 

Silagutta, a town of Mysore, i. 220. 

Siliga, a dry naeasnre. See Candaca. 

Silk, and manufacture of silk, i. 145, 154, 473. 

Singanaluru, a town of Karnata annexed to 
Coimbetore, i. 412. 

Sira, a considerable town of Mysore, i. 276. 

aubah, a Mussulman government, i. 193. 

Sirdar, a Mussulman ofBcer, i. 296. 

Sirjapuia, a town of Mysore, i. 189. 

Siru-muga, a village of (Joimbetore, i. 463. 

Sitala-durga. See Ohitceldroog. 

Siva, or lawara, or Mahadeva, or Maheswava, a 
deity of the Hindus. See Linga, i. 9, 99, 168, 
211, 232. ii. 256, 266. 

Acharyas, a caste of Karnata, i. 391. 

hhaktaro, a religious sect. See Pashandi, 

Jangama, i. 166, 391. ii. 290, 378, 385, 402. 

Sivana Samudra, an island in the Kaveri river, 
i. 406, 409. 

Skins. See Leather. 

Siate, ii. 452. 

Slaves. See Baiadaru, Batadam, Catalun, Corar, 
Panian, Pariar, Foliar, i. 13 ii. 61, 64, 67, 74, 
92, 117, 146, 150, 153, 174, 193, 208, 227, 
271, 275, 298, 370, 396. _ 

Smali-pox, See Marima, ii. 8. 

Smartal, a religious sect. See Brahmans. 

Smee, Mr., one of the commissioners for manag- 
ing Malkbar, ii. 61, 118. 

Smuggling, i. 33. ii. 127, 183. 

Soap. See Saponaceous Plants. 

Sodi^ or fossile alkali, i. 104, 147. ii. 459. 

Soil, different kinds, i. 57, 67, 7l, 376, 377, 400, 
406, 443. 467. ii. 37, 246, 247, 296, 296, 308, 
310, 323, 338, 344, 345, 361, 371, 381, 417, 
423, &c., 473. 

Solicaray, ii. 419. 

Soliearu, a rude tribe inhabiting the mountiuiis 
of Karnata, i. 113, 414. 

Sooaka Guda, ii. 323. 

Sopiiia angady, a place in Canara, ii. 253. 

S‘*onda. or Sudha, ii. 349, 3 d3, 3,1. 

Soieerers. See Caui. 


Sosila, ii. 496, 497. 

Soulu, impure soda. See Soda. 

Soulu mumm. See Saline Earth. 

Spencer, Mr., commissioner for the affairs of 
Malabar, ii. 139. 

Spinning, i. 151, 473. 

Spirits, distilled, i. 26. ii. 99, 239. 

Squirrels, i. 107, 268, 332, 370. 

Sravana Bslgula, ii. 488. 

Sringa-giri, a place of great celebrity in Mysore, 

i. 212, 344. 

Sri Permaturu, or Srivaram Phutur, a town of 
Arcot, i. 4, 99, ii. 529. 

Sri Vaishnavam, a religious sect. See Brahmans. 

Stamp duties on Cloth, i. 457, 459, 474. ii. 17. 

Stanika, a caste. See Moylar. 

Star Pagoda, called also Company’s P. and Pu 
Varahun, a gold coin, i. 88, 446. ii. 219. 

State of the country. See Appearance. 

Steel manufacture, i. 105, 120, 3o7. 

Stock. See Cattle, Tacavy, i. 84, 85, 269, 270, 
288, 364, 367. 441,466, 467. ii. 5, 32, 68, 75, 
117, 141, 148, 153, 174, 198, 203, 227, 236, 263, 
273, 298, 336, 372, 397, 410, 479, 501, 520. 

Straeby, Mr., a collector in Malabar, ii. 169. 

Strata of rocks. See Qaames, i. 18,29,34,40, 
320, 323, 333, 335, 336, 340, 347, 351, 373, 387, 
389, S93, 418, 421, 430. ii. 7, 12, 30, 48, 116, 
249, 313, 345, 349, 360, 377, 410, 414, 442, 452, 
457, 463, 464, 473, 495, 522. 

Stiaw. See Fodder. 

Strings for musical instruments, i. 105. 

Succession of crops. See Crops. 

among Hindus, i. 101. ii. 53, 95, 214, 

218,239,248, 255. 

Sudiky, an implement for sowing, i. 197. 

Sndras, the fourth pure caste of Hindus. See 
Asagaru, Baydarn, Biluara, Bui, Buntaru, 
Cunsa, Gollaru, Gungricara, Ladaru, Mogayer, 
Morasu, Nair, Nona, Eajput, Euddi, Sadru, 
Teliuga Bannijigaru, Tore.as, Vaishnavam, 
Vaylalar, Ac. i 165, 168, 176, ISO, 218, 459, 
476. ii. 329. 

Sugar cane cultivation, i. 65, 97, 198, 236, 258, 
281, 362, 363. ii. 18, 187, 198, 232, 261, 302, 
335, 367, 372, 393, 418, 430, 516. 

different kinds, i. 65, 109, 132, 

198, 282, 363. ii. 233. 

and Jagory, or its inspissated jnice, 

manufacture. See Mill, Sugar, i, gg, 109,110, 
236, 246, 36.3. u. 69, 233, 303, 418, 502. 

Su^r-mill. See Mill. 

Suja-cara, a kind of soda. See Soda. 

Snja or Sujagurry, a kind of corn. See Holcus 
spioatus. 

j Sujeswara, a celebrated temple, ii. 328. 

Snltany Rupee, a silver coin, i. 88, 368, 372, 437. 

ii. 4, 25. 

Pagoda, Hun, or Varaha, a gold coin, i, 

88, 252, 436. ii. 25, 219. 

fanam. Hana, or Falam, a gold coin, 

i. 88, 437. ii. 219. 

Sanc.a, or ctistom-honse. See Customs. 

Sunticopa, ii. 377. 
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Supari, or Betel niifc. See Areca. 

Snrati Rupee or Rupiya, a silver coin, ii. 219. 

Surf on the sea coast, ii. 137> 208. 

Survey of the country, i. 134, 187, 286, 359, 36), 
400, 437, 448. ii 4, 15, 31, 41, 89, 117, 113, 
120, 133, 139, 147, 158, 169, 202, 273. 

Snrya-manam, or solar year of the Hindus. See 
Calendar of Coimbetore. 

Suvarna, a river of Canara, ii. 272. 

Swami, bountiful charity of one, ii. 404. 

Swine, i, 83, 353. ii. 76, 242, 

wild. See Boar. 

Swama-reka river, ii. 503. 

Tacavy, money advanced to poor farmers, in 
O'der to enable them to procure stock, i. 421, 
438. 

Tailagnny, a kind of pulse, See Doliohos cats- 
bng. 

Tabsildar, in Coimbetore and Canara, a chief 
o'Scer of a district (Taluc), i. 405, 440, 14, 17, 
Si, 210. 

in Mysore, an inferior officer of a 

division (Hobly). See Munigar. 

Taiurn, a town of Mysore, i. 396. 

Tal, a kind of palm. See Borassus. 

Talacadu, a town of Mysore, i. 404, 410. 

Talawai palyam, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 6. 

Talliari, a servant on the establishment of each 
manor in Mysore, i. 2, 188, 368. 

Taluc, in Mysore, Coimbetore, and Canara, a 
subiilivision of the country, like our counties 
or hundreds, i. 55, 188, 405, 440. 

Taicarachery, a town and district of Malabar, 
ii. 145, 146, 150, 153, 183. 

Tamarinds, a fruit, ii. 44. 

Tamul, a language, called by the English of 
Madras Malabars;and a people, called also 
Tigul, who inhabit the east side of the south- 
ern end of the peninsula, i. 6, 189, 235, 339, 
422, 430, 4-55, 462. 

Tamuri Raja, a prince called Zamorin by Euro- 
peans, ii. 49, 52,79, 83, 104, 110, 112, 130, 131, 
136, 139, 156. 

Tangul, chief priest of the Moplay Mussulmans, 
ii 102. • 

Tanjore, a city of Southern India. See Shola. 

Tank. See Reservoir, Water. 

Tanning. See Leather. 

Tany pundal, a shed where water is distributed 
by charitable persons to the traveller. See 
Accommodation. 

Tar, a kind of palm. See Borassus. 

Tari-holay, ii. 307, 354. 

Taikari, properly signifies all the productions of 
a garden rais^ for the use of the kitchen, but 

. is extended to many articles cnltivsted in the 
■eilae manner for dhSerent purposes. See Gar- 
4tei»XitcheD. 

Turan, » copper coin, ii. 183. 

Tan^pn, hi Myaore, one of the servants on the 
attalittdmsmitofa manor or village, i. 188. 

Tala v Und of pulse. See Uolichos cats- 
jMIg. 


Tati holay, a small river of Karnata, i. 413. 

Tavina caray, a town of Mysore, i. 310. 

Tayculum. a village of Mysore, i. 23, 25. 

Tay pallay, a scoop for watering land, ii. 237. 

Teak timber, i. 130, 377, 461. ii. 47, 77, 80, 113, 
137, 148, 158, 197, 247, 344, 361, 401. 

Telinga, Teliga, or Teliogaua, a nation and 
language occupying the north-east part of 
the Feuinsnia, and part of the east_,^)fde of the 
Subah of the Dekkan, and callv^Anthra in 
Sanscrit, i. 21, 224, 248, 420. ‘jj 

Tellichery, an old establishment of the English in 
Malabar, ii. 168. 

Temples. See Betta, Busty, Covil, Cnncheny, 
Gudy, Mosque, Pagoda, Prostitutes, Religious 
establishment, i. 9, 333, 334, 342, 343, 350, 
439, 464. ii. 13 23, 96, 248, 271, 277. 292, 295, 
297, 326, 401, 412, 420, 472, 474, 526. 

Tenay, a kiud of corn. See Panicum italicum. 

Tenures of farms, gardens, and lands. See Baliky, 
Candashara, Chericul, Devastanam, Enam, 
Gaynicara, Jaghire, Jenmcar, Lease, Mortgage, 
Mulacara, Polygar, i. 85 109, 189, 269, 280, 
287, 340, 355, 368, 391, 420, 438, 439. ii. 14, 
16, 23, 32, 64, 89, 108, U2, 128, 133, 215, 225, 
226, 240, 252, 270, 298, 825, 358, 369, 396, 409, 
443, 478, 519, 531. 

Terra jaoonica. Catechu, or cut, a drug, i 128. ii. 
324, 325. 

Terraces formed for the cultivation of hills, i. 
57, S52. ii. 108. 

Terricaray, ii. 419. 

Tiar, a caste of Malyala who manage palm trees, 
analogous to the Sbanar of the Tamuls, the 
Biluara of Tulava, and Idigarn of Karnata, ii. 
97. 

Ticory colai, a kind of pulse. See Phaaeolus 
minimoO. 

Tigers,!. 113,302,336, 359 374,380,408, 462. 
ii. 247, 253, 332, 348, 4)4, 469, 499, 500. 

Tigul, the Karnata name for the people called 
Tamuls. See Taroul. 

Timber. See Forests, Teak, i. 461. 

Tippoo Sultan, late sovereign of Mysore, ke, i. 
38, 64, 46, 47, 209, 229, 246, 251, 276, 277, 
296, 350, 355, 357, 373, 393, 412, 420, 424, 426, 
438, 441 ,450, 454, 461, 464. ii. 9, 30, 38, 52, 65, 
10.3, 106, 118, 119, 139, 153, 167, 181, 190, 19.5, 
196, 209, 210, 216, 219, 226, 242, 245, 246, 
249, 250, 254, 262, 264, 272, 291, 297, 325. 
326, 382, 444, 481, 527. 

, his sons, ii. 827. 

Tirtha, a pilgrimage where the ceremonies are 
performed in water, ii. 23. 

Tiruvana angady, a village of Malabar, ii 131. 

Tithi, an annual &st in commemoration of their 

deceased parents, performed by Brahmans. See 
Fast, i. 172. 

Titles, among the Hindus, derived from we 
coDstmction of useful works, i. 10. 

Tobacco, i 35, 202, 468. ii 5, 12,29, 470,511. 

Togari, a kind of pulse. See Cytisns. 

Togotsiru, a caste of weavers in Karnata, i. I®'- 
219, 
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Tola, or Tolam, a weight, See Weights.!. 436. ii. 

4, 55,84,115. 

Tonda, a shrub cultivated for its oil. See Ri- 
cinus. 

Tonuru, a town of Mysore, i. 348, 350. 

Torearu, a class of weavers of the tribe called 
Besta, i. 373, 397, 472, 478. 

Tota, garden land or produce, in opposition to 
that is arable. See Gardens. 

Totear, a "-y low caste of Tamuls, ii. 40. 

Toti, a kiv-! of watchman belonging to the estab. 
lishmeni of a village or manor in Mysore, i. 
I88;’439. • 

Tovary, a kind of pulse. See Cytisus. 

Tower, a kind of pulse. See Cytisus. 

Towns, i. 38, 45, 310, 326. ii. 54. 

Tk iI.;- See Commerce. 

Travancore, European name for a principality of 
Malaysia, governed by the Kerit Ram Raja, ii, 
52,91,127,156. 

Travelling. See Accommodation. 

Trees. See Forests. 

Tribes. See Christian, Hindu, Mussulman. 
Trigonella, Faeuum graeeum L., a kind of pulse, 

i. 254, 260. ii. 5. 

Trimula Devaru, a Hindu deity, i. 249. 

Trimula Nayaka, an intelligent person of the 
Mudura family, i. 252, 297. 

Trinity, doctrine of, among the Hindus, i. 233. 
Tripaturu, ii. 625. 

Tripura, a town of Coimbetore, ii, 3. 

Tritalay, a place in Malabar, ii. 106. 

Tritchenopoly, a town of Arcot, i 429. ] 

Triticum monoooccum L- I Two kinds of corn. 

- — Ckpelta L. 1 See Wheat. 

Tncu, a weight. See Weights, i. 401, 436. 
Todurtt, ii. 401. 

Tufa calcarea, or concretion of lime. See Lime. 
Tnlam, a weight, usually called Hauud by the 
English. See Mannd. 

Tolava, a country in Hindu geography, form- 
ing part of the province of Csnara. See Rajas, 

ii. 213, 215,265, 268, 274, 278. 

Tully, a vill:^ of the Bara-mabal, ii. 503. 

Xumbula, a rivulet of Coimbetore, i. 424. 

Tumcuru, a town of Mysore, i. 310. 

Tundu, the flowers of a Cedreila, a dye, L 150. 
ii. 402. 

Tunga river, ii. 401, 404. 

Tungabhadra river, ii. 413. _ ‘ 

Turc, a nation of Tartary, ii 269. 

Turin, Mr., commercial, resident in Malabar, ii. 
176. 

Turiva-caray, a town of Mysore, i 334. 

Turmeric, cultivated, i 2^- u. 122, 135, 243, 
261. 

, wild, i 373. ii 43. 

, used as a dye, i 147- 

Tyre, milk curdled by having become eoiir. See 
Milk. 

Udied. See Phaseolns minimoo. ( 

Udipti, a town of Canara, ii 270. I 

Udu, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolus minimoo. > 

• 
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Ulala, a town and petty principality c£ Canwu. 
ii. 217. 

Ulandu, a kind of pulse. See Phat ? aini- 
moo. 

Uluvadi, ii. 402. ^ 

Upadesa, or instruction, a religious c«ran:s:% 
among the Hindus, i 100, 101, 480 
TJparu, a low caste of Telingana, i. 21 ' . 

Urigara, a place in Canara, ii. 208. 

Urnalivully, among the Tamuls, aHi., 'i.> hot'r'j 
journey. See Measures of length. 

Uriicate, a female deity of the HinUv:-, i IT '. 
Urudu, a kind of pulse. See PhaseolU's .oj' 'i'. .. 
Vadacurray, a place of note in Malabar, 'i. i 
Vahanicula family, an Indian dynasty, li. 

Vaidika Brahman, one who dedicates . * >r e ' • 

devotion and study, and subsists upou • h i 
See Brahman. 

Vairagis, a caste of Northern India, dedi st.’d tv 
the service of Rama, i. 21 1, 346. 

Vaisbnavam, a religious sect, i. 99. 

, a caate of the Sudras of Soiiis- .. ;u 

dia, dedicated to the service of Vishni., •'aP.-ft 
also Satananas, i, 218, 224, 274, 381. 

Vaisyas, the third pure caste of Hinitcv. 

Bberi, Comatiga, Naguratra, i. 176, T. i*. 18, 
Vakia, and his descendants, kings in India, ii. 2u3. 
Valiencodu, a village of Malabar, ii. 96. 

Vamanas, a religious sect of Hindus, i, 341. 
Vanambady, ii. 525. 

Varagu, a kind of corn. See Paspalum tror-iei.' 
taceiim. 

Varaha, or Varabun, agold coin of India, com- 
monly called Pagoda. See Pagoda. 

Varnish of Malabar, ii. 140. 

Varum, in Malabar, implies rack-rent, ii. 169. 
Vatum, a disease occasioned by cold wind^ ii. 
107. 

Vaum, a fathom. See Mar. 

Vayasa, or Veda Vayaaa, or Vedi Vayasa, a per- 
sunage celebrated among the Brahmans, ii 105, 
255, 265, 268, 270, 292. 

Vaylalar, a caste of Sndras among the Tamuls, ii. 
38. 

Vayln, a kind of rice land in Malabar, ii 199. 
Vaypura, a town of Malabar, ii. 137. 

Vaytnvan, a low caste of Malabar, ii. 144 
Vedawati river, ii- 441. 

Vm, a weight. See Weights, i. 4, 43g, ii. 55. 
Vmeswara, a deity of the Uindits, i. 357. 

Velami tota, ground cultivated like a garden, and 
watered by machinery. See Gardens, kitchen . 
Veilater, a district of Malabar, and its Raja, ii. 
Ill, 112. 

Vellore, a town of Aroot, i 12, 13. ii. 627 
Veocata-cotay, a village of Malabar, ii 1 . . 

gbery, or giri, a town of i jt'r.*** 

annexed to the Bara-mabal, i. 20, 21. 

Ramana, a celebrated i ; <*£ 

Vishnu at Tripathi, i. 169, 249. 

Venja Nayaka, ii 325. 

Ventaru, an inferior kind of spirits, ii. 25* 
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"*Vijaya-nagara, corrupted to Beejauagur, a city and 
kingdom of Earuata. See Anagundi, Ravalu, 
i. 135, 230, 240, 334, 382,409, 411, 429, li. 
254, 259, 270, 272, 278, 231, 286. 

A;.yiageB. i. 22, 24, 34, 277. ii. 30, 54, 501. 

X.dage gods, i. 269, ^18, 439, 441. ii. 16. 

e.italilishment of otScers, i. 187, 368, 

439. ii. 16, 25. 

servants, i. 1S8, 368, 439. 

Viranchi-pura, ii 526. 

V^vapakshima, one of the deities called Saktis, 
,.217. 


Vi.a Belalla Raya, ii. 418. 

ViraPermal’s Choultry, an imi near Madras,!. 
6,7. 

Vir’ Kiayas, or V ir’ R.ajas, the princes of Coorg. 
See Coorg. 

Vir' Rayas, Fanam, Hana, or Palam, a gold coin, 

i. 436. ii. 4, 54, 219. 

i'irika, a kind of spirits that are worshipped in 
some parts of Karnata, i. 249, 375, 

, a kind of evil spirits, i. 399. 

say, a weight. See Weights and Vees. 
'VisLuu, a deity of the Hindus,!. 9,99, 211, 232, 
2:U, 245. ii. 218, 256, 266, 268. See Badha, 
S liiiishna, Narayaiia, Parasu Rama, Rama. 

, Verdana Raya, a celebrated prince 

. of he Belalla dynasty, i. 96, 345, 349. ii. 283. 
\ hi. 1,1 Karma, chief artist in heaven, i. 476. 
\itlj liajas, petty chiefs of Cauara, ii, 216. 
Vullam, a laud measure. See Bulla. 

— , a dry measure. See Bulla. 

Vyasa. SeeVajasa. 

Wacul-eray, a town of Mysore, i. 192. 

Waddel, Mr., an active magistrate in M.ilabar, 

ii. 79, 117. 

Wages, i. 85, 86, 93, 148, 151, 152, 207, 270, 
302, 306, 3119, 319. 355, 307, 442 ii. 29, 32, 
69, 143, 144, 173, 198, 227, 299, 359, 371, 
397, 409, 414, 425, 44.6, 479, 60I, 620. 
Walachery, a village of Malabar, ii. 1 53. 
Wallaja-petta, or Wallaj'-abad, ii. 527. 

Waluru, a town of Jlysore, i. 25, 189. 

Waracadii, a town of Mysore, i. 395. 

Warden, Mr., a collector of Malabar, ii. 50, 61. 
Waste land in Soonda, ii. 371. 

Watchman. See Talliari and Toti. 

Water for drink. See Donay, i. g, 8, 11, 26 
33, 11.3, 132,342, 356, 467. 

Watered-land in Mysore and Coimbetore, called 
Kir’ Arumba in the former, and Nnnji ioAhe 
latter, analogous with the low-land of Malabar, 
u being inundated when cultivated ; but differ- 
ing in that the supply of water i.s artiffcial, i, 
57,67,95,194, 253, 360,442, 449 466. ii. 4, 
18, 26, 41, 405, 429, 496, 505, 513. 

Wnx* See Bees. 


Weiss’, fair or rainy, hot or cold, and the 
, Wiling wind.., i. 17, 23, 220, 360, 413, 4l8, 
' ii. 5,6,9 23, 30, 107, 110, 246, 

yCT-ma. ^ Bily-mnggas, Coiciiiar, Cuttery, 
PacUnashalay, Parriar, FuC 


tupgar, Ssiii.iy Slialay, Shayiiagaru, Togotaru, 
Toicaru, Whalliaru, i. 153, 154, 189, 190, 
456, 471, 474, 475. ii. 2, 8, 10, 94, 117, 139. 
Weeding. See the different articles cultivated. 
Cordage, Corn, Gardens, Oil-plants, Pulse, 
Sugar-cane. 

iron, an implement of husbandry, i. 69, 

199, 206. 

Weights. See Barua, Candy, C utjn, Harae, 
Maund, Polara, Pull, Seer, Tolam/i^cu, Veea, 

Bangalore, i 135. 

Bara-malial, ii. 507. » , 

Bhawani Kiidal, i. 435. 

Coimbetore, i. 4G5. 

Colar, i. 2ti9. 

j-iaij'a, ii. 305, 

Madhii-giri, i. 252. 

Madras, i. 4. 

Malmgy, i. 405. 

Mangalore, ii. 220. 

Nagara, ii. 421. 

Palighat, ii. 54. 

Priya-pattuoa, i. 372. ^ 

Seriugapatam, i. 89. 

Shetuwai, ii. 84. 

Sira, i. 288. 

Tripura, ii. 4. 

Wells. See Water, and Irrigation, 

Wet grains, the produce of watered or low lands. 
See these articles, 

Whalliaru, an impure caste of Karnata, analogous 
with the Maliwanlu of Telingana, and the 
Parriar of the Tamuls, i. 143, 151> 244. 

Wheat, of the kind called Tritiouni monococcum 
L., i. 206, 254, 259, 279, 28 f, 3d6. * 

Triticumspelta L., i.254, 260, 279, 281, 

402. ii. 5. 

White washing, i. 51, 333. 

Whlows among the Hindus. See each caste for 
its customs respecting widows, i. 178, 182, 296. 
Wilson, Mr , a collector iu Malabar, ii. 184. 
Winds- See Weather- 

land, in Malabar, effect on the health. 

See Vatum. 

W^ire drawing, i. 105. 

Wiridy, a place, i. 34. 

Wocula, a measure of capacity and of surface. 
See Ci>laga. 

Woculiga, in Karnata, a person of the Sudra 
caste whp practices agriculture, called Cunabl 
by the Mussulmans, i, 180, 313. ii. 414. 
Woddaru, alow caste that build mud wails, and 
dig tanks, i. 216. 

Wodearu, a title of respect bestowed on priett* 
and princes. See Jangama, Raja of MysoW. 
Womum, a carminative seed. See Anethum* 
Woods. See Forests. // 

Wool, ii. 3, 432, 435. . - 

Wiiollen manufacture, i. 27, 141. ii. 3. * 

Worship. See Puja, Sacritice, Yagam ; for ^ 
objects of worship. See each caste. 

Wudied. a kind of pulse. See Phaseolus 
Wnir EUu, a plant cultivated for oil. Sfi«^ 
samum. 


1 fye, Mr., a collector o£ Malabar, ii. 111. 

1 ^ynaad, or Wynatil, a country between Mala- 
ibar and Mysore, i. 382, 461. ii. 146, 182. 
Yagam, a burnt ofifering. See Homum, i. 293. 
Yagati district, ii. 467. 

Yams, an es<’ul"rt root. Dioscorea. 

Yatam, called i'acota by the English of Madras, 
an inatruiient Yor raising water, i. ll, 183, 
204, 229. u: 17, 29, 130, 233. 

Yarau.-v, the-^-lindu appellation for Europeans 
or Greeks, ii. 269, 280. 

Year, lunar. See Calendar of Mysore. 
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Year, solar- See Calendar of Coimbetorc and 
of Canara. 

Yellama, one of the deities called Saktis, i. 217, 
311. 

Yella-pura, ii. 346. 

Yoke, an implement of husbandry, ii. 70. 
Yudiahtara and his family, an Indian dynasty. 
See Pandu. 

Zamcrin, a prince of Malabar. See Tamuri Raja. 
Zea Mays L., a kind of corn, i. 228, 246, 414. 
Zebu of Buffon. See Ox, 

Zemindar, a person holding lands as an officer of 
reytnue and police, i. 166. ii. 16. 
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